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I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear. 

—^W'alt Whitman 


France was a land, England was a people, but America, having 
about it still the quality of the idea, was harder to utter— 
it was the graves at Shiloh, and the tired, drawn, nervous 
faces of its great men, and the country boys dying in the 
Argonne for a phrase that was empty before their bodies 
withered. It was a willingness of the heart . . . 

—F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1 like .Americans. 

—F.dna .St. Vincent Millay 


Now the dark waters at the bow- 
fold back, like earth against the plow; 
foam brightens like the dogwood now 
at home, in my own country, 

—Malcolm Cowley 






Foreword. 


This book follows its companion volumes Inside Europe, Inside Asia, 
and Inside Latin America as a reporter’s attempt to chart another con¬ 
tinental segment of the known political world of -today. Inside Europe 
was in part a study of nationalism, Inside Asia of imperialism, Inside 
Latin America of colonial politics and economy; this book is a study of 
democracy in action. Its central spine and substance is an effort—in all 
diffidence—to show this most fabulous and least known of countries, the 
United States of America, to itself. 

We begin with California—its crackpotism, its climate intellectual and 
otherwise, its social and political topography—and proceed slowly up the 
Pacific coast. We inspect the Northwestern states, foaming with social 
energy, and continue in a broad eccentric circle through the giant West. 
We swing down the massive cordillera of the Rockies, emerge into the 
Great Plains, and penetrate to the vastness of the middle western states 
and their profuse galaxy of trends, issues, problems. We make an 
upward detour through what used to be the mother and father of us all. 
New England, and then reach the detonating and labyrinthine complex 
of New York, with its get-rich-quickism, its social and political contrasts 
without end, and its culture-on-the-niake. We circle around the for¬ 
midable pivot of Pennsylvania, proceed slowly down the Atlantic sea¬ 
board, inspect the unpredictable border states, and break into the preg¬ 
nable, fast-changing world of the South, where we see everything from 
the Negro problem to the miracles established by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Finally, we come to a kind of geographical climax in the 
prodigious entity of Texas, and conclude at last in the new states of the 
Southwest which are still a veritable frontier. 

Here, then, is this enormous abstract something known as “the United 
States,” spread before us. Here, in the first gqpit years of the Atomic 
Age, lies a country, a continental mass, more favored by mafi and nature 
than any other in history, now for the first time attempting-withwsome- 
what faltering steps to justify its new station as a mature world power. 
Here, beyond anjdhing else on the whole earth, is a country blessed by 
an ideal geography and almost perfect natural frontiers, by incalculable 
bulk and wealth and variety and vitality, by a unique and indeed un¬ 
exampled heritage in democratic ideas and principles—and a country * 
deliberately fotlnded on a good idea. 

What are we doing with it ? 

Where are vire all going, and how fast, and to what end? 

What are its forces, problems, influences? 

ix 
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Who runs it, and how well ? 

Of course this book is written primarily for Americans. But also I 
have tried, I am afraid with only intermittent success, to maintain 
another point of view, that of thinking in terms of a man from Mars or 
the moon. I have tried to keep in mind what a literate but ill-informed 
man or woman in Zanzibar, Shanghai, Moscow, or Birmingham might 
like or need to know about the United States, The ignorance abroad of 
things American is truly astonishing. And I dared to hope that the 
man or woman in Moscow (Idaho) might be as interested in what I 
found as the man from Moscow (USSR); that Birmingham (Alabama) 
will read with as open eyes as Birmingham (England). It is a most 
extraordinary thing that no guidebook to the United States exists. There 
have been political surveys aplenty (but none really good since Bryce) 
and volumes of philosophical impression since dc Tocqueville more than 
a hundred years ago as well as all manner of brilliant essays, but no 
guidebook. The last I know is the Baedeker published in 1893. I hasten 
to add that I am not trying to be a de Tocqueville, Bryce or Baedeker. 
The niche I am trying to fill is very much more contemporaneous and 
specialized. This is a political guidebook if a guidebook at all and cer¬ 
tainly it is no work of philosophy. What I have been trying to do is to 
discover the forces that make this incomparable Golconda of a country 
move. My book is a search for facts and issues, and an attempt to survey 
—without prejudice or pretension—those that may be found. 

Man from Mars, or Moscow, look at some preliminary figure.s. This 
book, for reasons which will become clear later, contains no “general” 
chapter on the United States as a whole. You can procure the over-all 
master statistics—area, population, and so on—from any almanac. For 
the moment, consider simply some of the American superlatives. The 
United States is the first nation in the world in production of coal, 
petroleum, steel, electric energy, copper, cotton, lumber, and multi¬ 
tudinous other industrial and agricultural materials; but its political 
stamina and wit leave something to be desired. It contains four-fifths of 
the world’s automobiles and one-half its telephones; but not quite so 
overwhelming a proportion of its moral character or most interesting 
ideas. This country sells 700 million dollars' worth of cosmetics in a nor¬ 
mal year, and kills forty thousand people in automobile accidents. It con¬ 
tains 155,116 separate and distinct governmental units, and a baby is born 
every eleven and one half seconds. The United States consumed 1,115,- 
000,000 quarts of ice cream last year, and 660,000,000 doughnuts. 
Ninety-five million Americans go to the movies every week, and 55 
million copies of pulp magazines are sold each month. There are 
71,000,000 holders of life insurance in the United Stales, 40,000,(X)0 
gamblers, 20,000,000 amateur photographers, 5,000,000 stamp collectors. 
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2,800,000 vegetarians, 60,000 amateur radio operators, and 25,000 prac¬ 
ticing astrologers. 

The Declaration of Independence does not include the word “repub¬ 
lic,” nor does the Constitution contain the word “democracy” or even 
the word “nation.” Yet the United States is, we like to think, the greatest 
republic, the greatest democracy, and the greatest nation in the world. 
It is also one of the few great nations with no national planning agency. 
The United States is statistically the richest country in the world. It is 
also a country with no national unemployment or health insurance. 
Nothing, in fact, could be easier than to list some of our more prepos¬ 
terous and flamboyant contradictions: 

In 1945, Americans spent $1,306,514,314 on race tracks operating 
under pari-mutuel betting. In 1946 a bill to appropriate too 
million dollars for cancer research was defeated in the House of 
Representatives. 

The national income last reported was 158 billion dollars, a sum 
as big as the Andromeda Nebulae. But only one American family 
in thirty-four had an income of $7,500 per year or more, only one in 
ten had $4,000, and more than 50 per cent had less than $122.00 
per month. 

This nation is supposed to have the finest standards of public 
health in the world. But 40 per cent of all draftees in World War ' 
II were rejected as physically unfit for military service; not 
less than 12 per cent were mental or psychoneurotic cases. Of the 
troops still in Germany in 1946, one out of every four men had 
venereal disease. 

This nation is supposed to have the finest standards of public 
education in the world. But 13.9 per cent of draftees were found to 
be illiterate in 1943, and something like three million adult Ameri¬ 
cans have never gone to school at all. 

In 1945, Americans spent $1,200,000,000 on jewelry. At a public 
dinner in New York, for a worthy charitable purpose, the first 
prize in a quiz show was a 109-carat diamond or $50,000 cash. 
Women's shoes in 1946 were obtainable in 160 different sizes. But 
40 per cent of all American homes have no bathtub or shower, 35 
per cent have no indoor toilet, and 30 per cent have no running 
water. 

This nation derives much of its strength from the puritan tradi¬ 
tion, and in America there are 24,402,124 Roman Catholics. But 
for every three marriages in 1946, there was one divorce. 

This nation has always had a strong prohibitionist tendency, and 
one-fifth of it is dry. But in 1945 it consumed 190,000,000 ^lons 
of hard liquor, which cost just under seven billion dollars. 

The United States is generally supposed to maintain efficient 
means,of educating and enlightening public opinion, especially in 
wartime. A poll in early 1946 showed that 19 per cent of GI’s in a 
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German area thought that Germany was justified in starting the 
war, 22 per cent believed that the Germans were justified in per¬ 
secuting the Jews, and 51 per cent that Hitler had done Germany 
“a lot of good” between 1933 and 1939. 

This is commonly supposed to be a country with decent and 
generous humanitarian instincts. Thirty-three companies and thirty 
individuals were convicted in May, 1946, for “conspiracy to fix 
prices and block improvement on artificial limbs for war veterans.” 

This is a country supposed to worship consolidation and rationali¬ 
zation above all. But Washington, D.C. has five different police 
forces, and no resident of the District of Columbia is allowed to vote. 

Or look at things in a perspective somewhat broader. During wartime 
the United States was capable of feats of constructive energy almost 
beyond compass; history scarcely knows a more impressive record of 
co-ordinated elevation and intensity of national enterprise, to say nothing 
of sacrifice. Yet, once the war is over, its backwash smears over us, and 
the nation succumbs to greed, fear, ineptitude, fumbling of the morning 
hopes, shoddy dispersal of the evening dreams. That, in late 1946, the 
two most painful and pressing shortages in the land should be of the 
two most primitive necessities of life, food and housing, is evidence 
enough of disintegration, no matter how temporary these shortages may 
turn out to be. The.United States produced the most titanic harvest in 
its history—and could not feed its own people. It performed magnificent 
and inordinate miracles of production during the war—and cannot build 
homes for its own citizens. 

What this shows above all is lack of national plan, lack of clarity and 
long-range vision. It shows that there are, on an over-all national basis, 
cogs and brain power wanting. Does it also concurrently show that, to 
become efficient, this country needs the stimulus of war? Does it mean 
that 295,000 Americans have to be killed in order to give us true effec¬ 
tiveness as a nation? Were the dead no more than bait? We hear much 
phraseology these days to the effect that the United States “is the last 
bulwark of human freedom,” “the last frontier of western civilization 
against barbarism,” and the like. These phrases may be perfectly sincere 
and valid in intent but they can carry little responsible or permanent 
weight until the country learns better to manage its own peacetime 
affairs. 

All this being said by way of introduction, there is also something 
else to be said—with equal or greater emphasis. The United States makes 
blunders and mistakes. But it is also, today and tomorrow and every 
day, backwash of war or no backwash of war, capable of the most 
immense and formidable achievements. There are American national 
vices. There are also virtues. Never forget, man from Zanzibar, Bir¬ 
mingham, Moon, or Mars, that this nation is at once bull sljouldered and 
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quick as a ballet dancer on its feet. It is supple and full of nerves and 
fiber. It is a country capable of spawning loo thousand airplanes over¬ 
night, and that in fifty years or so produced Jack Dempsey, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, the Brothers Mayo, both Roosevelts and Woodrow 
Wilson and Wendell Willkie, Ernest Hemingway, Ford and Rockefeller 
and Edison, Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis, Clarence 
Darrow and Thorstein Veblen, Frank Lloyd Wright, Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington, George Washington Carver and Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who made the atomic bomb go off just where he wanted it, how, and 
when. 

Personal: A IVord on Method 

This book has been a considerable time in the making. I began to 
think about it as long ago as 1936, and I did intermittent research from 
7940 on. I .started systematic work in the summer of 1944, and in 
November of that year entered on a series of trips and expeditions of 
discovery that took thirteen months. I began the actual writing in 
January, 1946, and have been at it ever since. 

I visited all forty-eight states of course, and of cities in the country 
greater than two hundred thousand in population, ol which there are 
forty-three, I saw all but five. Also I visited a great many smaller com¬ 
munities. Most of these I had never seen before; it pften occurred to me 
that the only virtue I brought to the job, aside from curiosity, was igno¬ 
rance. Until my trip (1944-46), I had never in my life been in Denver, 
New Orleans, Rochester, Atlanta, Memphis, Salt Lake City, Portland, 
Oregon or Portland, Maine; except to pass through on a train or fly 
over, I had never seen Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Delaware, Mis¬ 
sissippi, the Dakotas, or Montana. All this did, at least, serve to give me 
the advantage of a fresh eye and an unprejudiced approach. Not only was 
I writing for the man from Mars; I was one. 

I did a good deal of homework before and during my trip. For instance 
I wrote to all forty-eight governors—and got forty-seven replies. I 
talked to Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman, several cabinet ministers and 
Supreme Court justices, senators by the covey and congressmen by the 
shoal. I went to men prominent in labor, or agriculture, or journalism, 
or the world of Negroes, or the mechanics of government and politics, 
in New York and Washington, and asked them to tell me of key people 
to see in various states and cities. Friends by the score passed me on to 
other friends. Altogether I have notes of talks with some nine hundred 
people—over a million words of notes in all, I should imagine. I list the 
names of some who shared their wisdom with me so generously in 
Acknowledgments at the end of this book. I have not checked through 
this list to break down its complexion. I think it will show a fairly even 
balance between Republicans and Democrats, East and West and North 
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and South, Rusaa haters and Russia lovers, Britain haters and Britain 
lovers, industrialists and labor leaders, conservatives and progressives. 
I tried to see everybody who was honest and who had a point of view. 
I cared nothing about what camp a man was in if he had integrity and 
knew something. My ideal day was to spend the morning with the First 
National Bank and the afternoon with the CIO, or to have lunch with 
the Republican state chairman and dinner with the Democratic national 
committeeman. 

About halfway through the job I discovered, to my apprehension and 
embarrassment, that one volume would not hold the fantastically copious 
amount of material I was assembling. This took is, I hope, a completely 
integrated unit by itself. But I must follow it with another book. As a 
result of considerations at once implacable and convenient I found it 
necessary to divide myself like an amoeba, and split this work into two 
halves. This volume, Itiside U.S.A., deals with the United States as a 
whole on a broad regional and national basis. It deliberately excludes 
Washington, D.C. That will be the second book. The friendly reader 
need not be alarmed; there is plenty of material in this present volume— 
though easily I could have made it twice as long—and there is plenty 
remaining for the next. 

I have subdivided my subject matter in a way that may seem arbitrary, 
but that follows a natural logic of its own. Whenever a person, an issue, 
a theme, a subject, seemed better fitted to treatment from the point of 
view of government in Washington, I have put him or it on ice. Thus, in 
this volume, there is nothing but incidental mention of Truman, Wallace, 
most cabinet ministers, and such men as General Eisenhower, John L. 
Lewis, and General Marshall, who seemed naturally to fit in a volume less 
hinged on regional geography than this. Similarly I have reserved until 
later all discussion on a national scale of labor, agriculture, journalism, 
religion and the position of the Roman Catholic church, the role of 
women, big business, the Washington bureaucracy, education, and the 
foreign born—though the reader will find all these subjects multifariously 
mentioned in the pages that follow where they impinge on a local scene. 
As to senators I have included in this took sketches of a round dozen 
because it W’as impossible to deal with their states without them. More 
senators will come later. Congressmen I have, except for passing men¬ 
tion, rigorously excluded from the present volume, because it seems so 
much more reasonable to handle them in a chapter on Congress in the 
second book. 

Likewise I have not in this book dealt with either Fascism or Com¬ 
munism from a general point of view, although there are plenty of 
passing references to both Communists and Fascists. The subject as a 
whole I am saving up. Anyway the Communists, no matter how they are 
belabored by right-wing fanatics, represent no authentic indigenous 
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American force, and the Fascists, though inextricab||t involved with 
enemies of the United States, are a minor irritating scum at best. The 
fate of this country, is, I believe as of the moment, no more dependent 
on the one than on the other; Union Square counts for as little nationally 
as the yelpings of such scavengers in the bankrupt as Father Coughlin 
or Gerald L. K. Smith. 

The reader may be puzzled why I have stratified this volume by states. 
Mainly this was a matter of convenience; moreover, as we shall see, 
every state has its own particular and special flavor. Also, since most 
Americans are very house proud, with highly develoix;d local chauvin¬ 
isms, I will be asked why, for instance, I give three long chapters to 
California and only a page or two to Idaho or West Virginia. The reason 
is of course obvious. I don’t mean to slight anybody. But I had to draw 
the line somewhere or I would have been writing forty-eight separate 
books, which would have annoyed my publisher. Generally I sought to 
give most space to those states that best exi)ressed an issue; I tried to 
find a theme, a “story,” on which to hang geographical subdivisions, and 
California had to be long anyway in order to establi.sh certain of the 
subthemes that run through the whole book. Also I felt a natural temp¬ 
tation to give more space to states little known than to those well known. 
It seemed to me logical to write at greater length about Utah and Mon¬ 
tana, the wonders of which are practically unknown in the East, than 
about Wisconsin or New Jersey, whose character and problems are, in 
general, much more familiar. 

Everywhere I went I asked two or three main questions: What makes 
your state (or city, or community) distinctive? If you had five minutes 
at the bar of heaven to describe the difference between Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, or Georgia and Alabama, what would you say? What 
does your state (or city, or comrtiunity, or agricultural area) contribute 
to the life of the nation as a whole? What is it ffi'C? Above all, who runs 
it ? What are the basic and irreversible sources of power —social power, 
economic power, political power? The astonishing thing' was the lux¬ 
uriant variety of answers. An enormous number of things run this 
country! No single person, principle, ideal, commodity, abstraction, or 
vested interest runs it, though, as we shall see, there are several over¬ 
riding strains that duplicate themselves almost everywhere. Man from 
Mars, you will find this country enormously conglomerate—and also 
interlocked. 

Then, as a general rule, talking to people about themselves as indi¬ 
viduals, J would ask a simple personal question—“What do you believe 
in most?” In this category too the variety of answers was remarkably 
profuse. I got a bouncing superabundance of replies—“people” mostly, 
then “the” people, then “the people if you give them an even break,” and 
also God, Santa Claus, work, children, Thomas Jefferson, the golden 
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rule, the Pythagorean theorem, a high tariff, a low tariff, better agricul¬ 
tural prices, happiness, public power, private power, good roads, bad 
roads—I could continue almost without end. 

Later it occurred to me, under the stimulus of wise and benevolent talk 
in Washington, that this was a sound and splendid thing. That a whole 
lot of phenomena run this country, and that people still believe in a whole 
lot of phenomena—even granting a good deal of resultant peripheral con¬ 
fusion—is a healthy index of democracy. Because democracy, if healthy, 
can feed on its own defects, and take succor and sustenance from its own 
variety. 

But enough by way of introductioa So now with California we begin 
this long circumnavigation of the greatest, craziest, most dangerous, 
least stable, most spectacular, least grown-up, and most powerful and 
magnificent nation ever known. 
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i 537 . 91t 

; Omaha IVarid Heratd, *37, *51, 
I * 55 . *80 

O'Maboney, Joseph C., 149, *35, 
57 *. 914 

One fVarid (WUllde). 303 
Oneida C^mimunity, $3$ 

Ono, California, 63 
Ontario. Canada, 540 
Ontario. Lake, $37 
Oppenbeimei, Dr. J. Robert, xiii, 
888 

Oraibi, Arizona, 886 
Orange, New Jersey, 545 
Ordway, A. B., 69 
Oregon. 3, 9, 76. 8s-9*, nj, 116 
(fn.), 144. 145 . < 94 . *13. ast. 
349. * 86 . 745 . 76 *(fa.), 907; 
Curry County, 6*: electric 
power, 89. 1*7-133. 18$, *55: 
labor in, 87, 90, 95-96; land 
tenure in, 90; liquor regulation 
in. 90; lumber, 139-141. aiS; 
Peoples' Utility Districts, 131- 
> 3 *. *54: politics, 87. 88, 94 - 
96. ioa-107; hallways, 89, 94; 
religious factor in, 89; aettle- 
meot, 87, 89: U^veraity of, 
los 

Oregon Territory, 86 
Oregon Through AUen Eyes 
(Leader), 85 
Oregon Trail, *61, 343 
Osage Indiana, 874, 87$ 

Osage Trail, *61 
Osawatonue. Kansas, *$9 
Oriiom, John P., 898 
Osborn. Neri F.. 898 
Osborn, Sidney P., *51, 897, 90*, 
903 

Osborn Manufacturing Cogipany, 
445 

Oshkoah, Wbeonain, 319 
Oshkosh Trunks, Inc., 319 
O'Sullivan, James. i*$ 

Osw^, New Yerii; y*8 
Otis, Hsjriaoa Grey, 14 
Otoe Indtana, *$* 

OtUey. Roi, $74<fn.) 

Otto. Tens, 8*6 

Ottumwa. Iowa, jjg 

Owe FrmmtH Lmi (Neoberger), 

••(fa.). 9*1 
OutUad. Goargu, gy 
Overtoa, Jeka H„ 188 
Owen, Rahwt, g88<fa.). 869 
Oweaa, Ha^teoa, 6g8 
Osrcaa, jUm W., 8t* 

O wsm a^ MiAigin, gag 
OuM. OUo^ 454 
Ommm, Dr. G. Bremltv. 8f8 
Bay. Leaf laM igl 
OuHm. g 4 **g 4 g. 548, ggi. yig 
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Pacific nul Electric Com- 
p«B7. 3fif 6*0 
Pacific Kortkwest, 6s*i43 
Fact^ Power and Liffat Co., i»7 
Packard. Janet, 445 
Paducah. Kentucky, 733 
Pa^nnt, 

Palfiy, CouotCM Eleanor, 929 
Palitade^ 39^ 

Palm Beach, Florida, 728 
Palmer, Perrine, Jr., 806 
P^mer, Potter, 37» 

Panama Canal, 272, 371, 62$ 
Pan-American Highway* 227 
Pan American World Airwayi 
Syttem, 7^9 

Patdi, Penntylvania. 604 
Papago Indiant, 89s 
ParadUc, Penntylvania, 628 
Pari^uay, 780 

Paramount Pictures Corp., 49* S* 
Parent Teachert Attociation, 
(Oregon), 95 
Paris, Prance, 785 
Paris, Maine, 464 
Parker Pen Company. 319 
Parkman, Frapeit. 46a 
Parkroan, Henry, Jr., 482 
Parma, Italy, 559 
Parr, Archie, 844 
Pasadena, California, 4* 44 
Passos, John Dot, 841 
Putorc, John, 5®® 

Patman. Wright, 848 
Pathfinder, 6u, 612 
Patterson, Eleanor (Cissy). 30* 
363 (fn.) 

Patterson, Ellis, 19. 39 
Patterson, Frederick D.. 798-799 
Patterton, Joseph Medill, 361. 

362, 363(10.), 3*8. 568 
Patterson, Robert P.. 326 ^ 

Patterson, Robert W., 36*. 

PMton, George S., 289 
Patton, James G.. 187. 226 
Pauley, Edwin W., 6o» 47* 
Pawling, New York. 32J. S27 
Pawnee Indians, 870 
Pawtucket. Rhode Island. *7* 
Peabody. Eodicoct. 462 
Peach, Teaaa, 826 
Psac^ Texas, 826 
PttiKarhor, 274. a**. J20. 323. 
364. 3*7. 382, 405. 470. 546, 

(61, 628, 757 . 

Pearson, Drew, 225, 245, 75®- 

757. 7i9ttn.), 852, 883 
Psnttie, Donald Culross, 7, 72a 
FteRie, Roderick. 722, 922 
Pedi. (Srcfory, 49 
Peeora hennnes. $89*57® 
pccoe. Texas, 833«***) 

Pecos Bm, 820 
IMaar, Missmin. a** , 

Pe^, Weatfaroofc. 43« 29fi, 222, 
aas, 232. 3481,89*. 876 . 
peUcaewsin^ PenosylTania, 828 
PdU, Iowa, 334^ 
pcOey. Wffiiam D., 178 
Peniwrtim, J. 5.. 1^ 

Ptniiimis Ouh. 9i. fiM 
Ps iw hi i lK . Jamas M,. 347 


352. 355. $90. $9®(l*t->. 592. 

7®8. 749 

Pendleton. Oregon, 80, 102 
Penn, William, 600. 601, 605, 607 
Penntyh'onta, 601 (fn.), 6a8 (fn.) 
Pronsylvania, u, 271. 334. 442. 

446. 454. 458. 538. 572. 600 
629, 7*5. 723. 728, 789. 836. 

R44. 90K. 910; airriculture. 601, 
627, Buck* Count), 601; 
Chester Count7, 6>o; electoral 
votes, t. history, 601, uulus- 
try. $34. 60*. 615; lefjsUture, 
613; oil m, 58. politics. 34. 
248. 354(fn). 440. 609-614. 
626; pojiulation, 5, 55* I I-'***' 
\Trsity of, 605 

“Pennsylvania Company for In¬ 
surances on l.ive* and Grant. 
mg Annuities," 608 
reHBjylt'auMt J-armer, 265 
Penntylvania Came Sews, 601 
(fn ) 

Pennsvlvania Manufacturers As¬ 
sociation, 611 

Pennii>lvani.a Railroad, ato, 358, 
jSl, 4'». S67. 57*. <““• 

604, 60K 

Pcnn.)lv,inia Swl Work., 6.6 
Fennyrilc. t.42 | 

Penrose. Doir*. 609. 613 1 

Pensacola. Horiita. 728 
People’s Utility Ihitrictt, 131- 
* 32 . 254 

People t Voice. *72. 575 
Peoria. Illinois. 374 
Pep, Tei.-ii, 8a6 
Pepper. Cl.iude, (>70 
Pep|*er. Wharton. 605 
Perkins. Frances, 24. *05 
Perkins, Milo, 9*4 
Pcmiaiientc Cement Company, 67 
Permanente Metals Corporatioo, 
67. 7* 

Pefon. Juan D-, 808 
Perry. George Sessions, 44®. 806, 
8i8(fn.) 

Perry, Jennii^s, 678, 7®*. 753. 

754(fn-) , 

Pershing. John J., 247. 570. 7®® 
Perth Arat^oy. New Jersey. »o7 
Peru, Maine. 484 
Priain. Henri. 706 
Peterkin. Julia. 666 
Petersen. Iljalmar, 3®®. 3®8 
I^ersen, Mirk E. 203, 206 
Petfillo, James. ***, ^ ... , 

Petrol Corporatioa o' Califoriiia, 
60 - 

PetrtJeum. tf* sljo CHI, 234. 264, 
672. 81S. 842, 8$4 
Pettyeoat SlMe. CaKfomU. !• 
P etty grov*. Prunris W., 90 
Pew, Joae^ Ntwisn, Jf., i 
6i«, 6*1-813. 8*8, 880 
pereer, Asaette H., 921 
Pbeasanls. 2J7. 248-249 
Phelan. Janus D., 13 
pbeips Dodge Corporalkw, tfl* 
835. 9®l 

PW Beta Kappa, 79* 
Philndetphia, P i—ay tmli . H, 
i$2. 233» 328. 48a«*.)p l*9» 
398. Iff. 197* Iffi. 


tioi. 603. 609, 613, 632, 872* 

827 

Philadclphit Assembly. 72s 
PbiUdelpbu Gab. 604-60$ 
liiiladelphia Retard. 6o|. 808 
(fn ). 612 

Philippine Islands. 431 
.Phillips, Cabdl, 687(ln.) 

I Phillips. Jetmlngs, Jr., «at 
I Phillips, Wmdell, 462 
j Phillips. William. 462 
' Phillips Eseter Boys’ School, 474 
Phillip* Petroleum Company. 837, 

K80 

Phoeni*. Arisoeii, 5$. 23*. 897. 
898. 900, 901. 902. 9®4. 9®5* 
006, 910 
Ph\Uin. 679 

Pick. Colonel I.e*»i A-, i86-ll9 
Pidgron. W niter, 49 
Pierre. S S, 457 
Pigeon River. 3*3 ^ 

Pierre. Siwih Dshott, ybCfa.), 
1R3. 237. 245 
PieTMin Waldo. 922 
Piet) Hill, (aliforna. 10 
Pike. Dora, tee Taylor, Mrs. 
Glen H. 

*»ike s Peak, 2t4 
•ike’s Route to Pawnse Vmafs, 
261 

Ptlartm't Proprett. it 3 
•.llsbury Kkmr Mills Cumpasy. 
318 
PiltS. t*4 

Piltudaki, JoseiA, ti® 

’milico race track. 6j8 
•iiKhot, Giflord, 6«S 
inckney. Josephins, 666. 724 
•wx and Seedlet, SS3 ^ 
>toHeeriMp wdk Pmks and Bof 
net (Aiken), 472 
Ptoneering with WOd Ffateere 
(Aikrn), 472 

Vwntertl 0 Pieneertl, JI9-|8® 
Pitchfork, Wyoming, ij® 

Pittman, Key, 80, 762(fn.) 
Pittsburgh. Pcnasylv***!*. 141. 
131. t8t. 233, 281, i$y, |8|, 
445. 448, 4IS. 111 . 8®*. 8o 2- 
607, 6to, 81^827. 828. 617. 
702. 71$. 818, «7t Negroes to, 
626-627 
PHtsburgh Cowrirr, 828, 827 
Pittsburgh U niii atB iir Corp.. 817 
PHtsburgh M e mo ra nd e. 8i| 
Pittsburgh Potot, Penmyl®*®!*, 
802 

pitttdmrgk Stanaship Cenipnny, 
Piwfon* S<«l CMtiBt 0» 

pay, 8t8 ^ . 

ntliburt^ Untorrsfiy, 825. 826 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 4®l. 9»9 

PUkMlMliW ‘O 
Plamereri Helpers Uaton (AFL)* 

Tbomu C, 1,7 
PUttt Kiw, III. »M. .1* . 
PlM. HipWI («VC). 11*. I** 
PlnuM V.B<7. <*^*»* . 
pieuattrUI,, 

-TV Pkw ikiu 

(Mri*), 
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flumtcy, Charie* A.. 473 
FittmiMr. Henry, 163 
Piyraoulh Kock, 356, 457, 781 
PM, »7. JjCfn-). ia8(fn.), 178. 
389((n-), 337(^0-). 367(^0). 
433(fn.}, 515. 53» 

(fn.), S53. $64(f<i.). 606, 611 ; 
(in.), 63j(fn.), 7oo(fnJ, 708 1 

(fi> ), 7o9(fn-). 7J3, 770 (fn-). j 
8s6(fn.). 917 

Pocetelto, Idaho, 108, 109, 110, 
«U 

Par. luixar Allan, 713 
Poeirv . 374 

Poindexter, Senator, ytiitfn.) 

Point I.obos, io 
Pointblaiik. Tex.-ix. Ra(i 
Poker Flat, ('alifoinia, 10 
Poland, 17s. 43> 

Polettj. CiurJen. $59 
Pohttcal Action Committee. 33, 
37. 40. lit'. 178. 397. 353» 
383. 383. 436, 448, 471. 479. 
611, 674(ftt ). 8 s3, qiG 
Pulilica, 3« under names of 
Slates 

Polk, James K., 8. 86, 68$. 763, 
839 

Poll tax, 341. 675. 696. 699-7<'t. 
709, 710. 750. 753. 754. 755.1 
75<*. 766. 774. 7H4. 796. 811.1 
843, 848, 867, 883 ! 

Polygamy, aSdn), 116, 19s. >90' 
301, 904 

Pony Kxpress, 337. sGt 
Pope. James P.. 736. 738, 931 
rop{*er, Arthur, $86 
Populism, 360, 36$ 

Port Angeles. Waahington, 8$ 
Port Aranaas, Texas. 831 
Port Arthur, Texas, 831, 837 
(fn.) 

Port of New York Authority, 
55$. 597 

Portage, WiKonsm, 334 
Porter, Paul. 644 
Portland, Maine, xUi, 87, 90, 487 
Portland, Oregon, xiti, 39, 86, 87. 
88, 89, 90.93, 96-ioo, 108. 137. 
138, 144, is<. *>o. 486. 516, 
574. 68>. 738. 805. 837(fn.) 
Portland General Electric Co., 
137 

Portland Ore9ellts•^ 94. >06, aas 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 489 
Portsmouth Steel Corporation, 
tiis 

Poaul Televraph, 80. 909 
Potomac River, 710 
Potomacut, 438(fn.), 6i3({o.) 
Pottasmtaade Indiana, 870 
Potutotm, Pcftnsytvania. 6t6 
Pottfhfaci^, New York, 331, 
SJ8 

Powell, Adam Oaytan. Jr., 378 
Powell. Chester, 

^well. QUan R, S7S 
Pttwril Rivet, 733 
Power. |N^k vs. private, la^ 
»«. l•3•*89. 744 

Csfsfulor. paa 
Pralt aataMN tM 
Fr eri w aaa, 6^ 

Prentioe, Geo^ IX, f*t 


Presbyterian ebureh. 648, 760, 

874 

Prescott, Arizona, 900 
Pressman, Lee, 631 
I’resBure groups, see also Lob¬ 
bies. 3, 33-33. 38-4*. 49-50. 98, 

307, Z20. 338, 490, $03, 717. 

746. 88o-8gi, 5->i, 904*905, 913 
Pre-tton. Keith, 374 
Pi ice, Byron, 336, 386 
Pure. 304-30$ 

Prichard, Kdward Jr., 648 
Priest. J. Peicy, 676 
f’rimcr for H'iute Folks, A 
(Brown), 386 

Princeton, NVw JcTsey, $96, 910 
Princeton I’oiversity, 509. 733 
Procter & (iambic Manufaclur- 
mg Company. 447 
Pructoi. M K, 494(fn.), 496 
Proctor, Vermont, 497 
Proctorsvillf. Vermont, 497 
The Profiressiw. 96 1 

ProQTcssitr Opinion, 197 ^ 

Piobibilioii. 147. ISO, 204, 354, j 
367. 331, 38 o-3«i. 388. 4^6, j 
647. *'(*9. 73i(fn), 801, 835,1 

839. 8H0 I 

Protected Home Circle. 6li(fn.) I 
i 1‘rousl, Marcil. 369. 4^** 

I Piovidcnce, Rhoiie Isdatid, 91, 

I 464. 408, 80$ 

^ Providence JoHmal, 500 
Provident Tiust ('ompany, 608 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 508 
Provo, I’lah. 311 
Priideiitial insurance Company of 
America, 573. $93 
Pryor, Sam, 30a 
PvbUc Men In and Out of Office, 

533(fn.). 589(fn.). 59o(fn ), 

593<fn). 59S(fn.), 736(fn.). 

88i(fn.) 

Public Service Compviy of Colo- 
lado, 330. 334 

Public Utility Diatnets, 131-133, 
ir3. 354 

Publig Utility Holding Company 
Act. 136 

Public Worka Adminislration. 

606 

Puccini, Giacomo, $79 , 

Pueblo. Colorado, 14$, 330, 33J ; Raskob, John J., 568, $70.4^34 


Quay. Matthew S.. 609 
QuebM, Canada, 46$ 

Queen Mab, 136 
Queen Mary, 58, 135 
Quill, Michael J., $$4*555 

Racine, Wisconsin, 479, 319, 330, 
370 

Rackets, 379*381, 436, $38, 539, 
530, 560. 591, 633. 787 
Racquet Club, 604 
I R.'idcliffe College, 474 
' Radebaugh. Dr., 304 
Radio Corporation of America, 
j 390, 553(fn ) 

I Radio stations, 908; KDKA. 603; 
KFPV, 177; KRNT. 337; 
K.SL. igt. 205, 306, KTRH. 
838. WBNS. 4Sa; WGN, 360 
(fn.). WJBO, 8o«(fn); 

WLW, 448. WNAX. 337; 
WOR. 778: WWL. 809 
Radium, Texas, 836 
Radiim, California, 67 
Railroads, see also names of 
Railroads; and under iiamcA of 
States. 11*13, 38, 14$, isj. 
174. 179, 211, 330, 331. 358. 
447(fn). 476, 567, 577. 646, 
736. 76 j. 773. 775. 800, 861, 
900, 907 

Ramey, Homer P., 841, 856, R57, 
8s8 

R.iiiicy. Lillian Fryer, SySffn ) 
Rainey, R. M., 870, 931 
Kaleigb, North Carolina, 713, 
7»9 

RaleiKh. Walter, 616 
Raleigh (N C ) News and Oh- 
#ert’fr, 463(fn ), 668, 719. 730 
Rand McNally Co.. 759 
RandalPs Island, 55s 
Randolph, John. Sazffn.) 
Randolph. Philip, 699 
Randolph held, 833-834 
Random House. Inc., sssCfn.) 
Rankin, Jeannette, tso 
Rankin, John £., 189, 540. 6$$. 
789. 799 

Pascals m Democracy (Ougs- 
ton), 356, a68(fn.) 

Rascoe, Burton, 374 


Pueblo Indiana, 874, 888. 891, 
894 

Puerto Rico, tai, $73 
Puget Sound, 9*. S$9 * 

Puget Sound Power and Light 
Co.. 137. 130. 133 
Puke Ravine, California, 10 
Pulaaki Skyway (N.J.). 597 
PulHaer, Joseph. 35i'J5* 

Puiitser prisea. 59. 63. SS*. <>45 
Pullman, Georgs M.. 371 
Pullman Company, 419. 631. 907 
Pure Food and Drug Act. $69 
Putnam, Roger Low^, 464. 47^ 
Purs Oil Co., 880 
Putney Boys' School. 474 
Pyle, Ernie, 333, 38$, 388 

QuaB. TexM. Sad 
Quaker Oats Co^uay. 83S 
Quahera, spS, <03, 607-609, 638 


Rates, freight, see Freight rates 
Raver, Paul J.. lai. 13a. 133 
Rawlings. Marjone Rinnan, 666 
Rawlins Daily Nnss, 331 
Ray, Arizona, 90$ 

Rayburn, Sam. 81$, Sty 
Reader's Digest, 188, 4S3(ft>-)> 

538. 735(fn.), 763. 9*4 

Reading I’ve Liked (Fadiman), . 

S 56 (fn.) 

Reams. Prtzer, 419 
Reciprocal Trade Treaties, 149 
Recotmtniciion Pmance Corpma- 
tion, 65. 74. 73* 894 , $68, 8j 8 
Reconversion, 3 
Red Cross, tpaffa.), $33 
Red Oak, Iowa, 33$ 

Red River, 809 
Rft^ng, ^iforada, 67 
Redistrictlag, 37$, 78* 

Recce. B. Canidl. loa 
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Rtcd. Ofit M., jio((n.) 

Reed. Jack, M 
Reed, James A., 346 
Reed College, 89 
Reese, Carroll, 5 Js(fn-) 

Kehan. Ada, 557 
Retd, Ira de Augustine, 679 
Reid, Mrs. Ogden. $59. 9 ii 
Reidsville, North Carolina. 7>3 
Reles, Abe “Kid Twist." 5f»o 
Remarque, Erich, 7 
Reno, Nevada. 3, 6j, 7 "' 78 . 79 
U 7 . tf> 5 . ait 

Renoir. Pierre Auguste. 271 
Renton, Washington, no, 142 
Rentachler, Cordon S., 5O3 
Kff*ort OH the Motor yehiclr In- 
dustry, qojCfn.) 

Republic Steel Corp., 620. 63i* 
622, 623 

Resnick, Beatrice, 581, 584, 587 
Rcsion. James. 333 . iSaOn.) 

Retail Merchants A-ssociaticm. 
292(fn.) 

Reuter’s news agency, 363. 44® 
Reuther. Roy, 4*4 
Reuthcr. V^icior. 4t3-4i4. 416 
Reuther, Walter P. 410*41*. 4*4, 

4 J 2 (ln ), 4*3 4 » 8 , tii 

Revercomb, Chapman. 7*8 
Revere. Paul, 457 
Revolutionary War, 44 *. 534 . 

603, 607 

Rex Club, 812-813 

Reynolds, R. J.. Company. 7 * 3 . 

Reynolds, Robert R . “42 
Reynolds Metals Co., Inc, 760 
Rbeims, New York, 53 * 
Rhinelander. Wisconsin. i 4 *(‘t*-) 
Rhoades. U A.. 69 ^ ^ 

Rkodf Island (American Guide 
Senes), 499 (^*‘) . 

Rhode Island. 167, 3 <’* 4 . 457 . 458. 
461, 46s. 485. 498 - 5 ‘«. 559 . 
607, 660, 721, 821, 9 *®i 
499; •’autonomous" status. 6 
(fn.): French Canadians in, 
465; history. 498-499: uidustry, 
498; legislature, 3 *’. 

499. 890 

Rhode. C«il. 196 3 “ 

Rhoies. Eugene Manlove, 8M 
Rice, Crantland. 671 
Rice Institute, 827 
Richards. George, aos. 207 
Richmond. Cshfomia, 39 . 65. *> 9 . 
70*74 

Richmond, New York, 55S 
Richmood, University of, 7*4 
RichoKml, Vire.iiu. 6 $ 4 . ‘ 55 . 
i69, 674 . 70s. 710. 7 ''- 7 ». 
713 . 7*5. 7*‘. 9*0 
Riehmood Nnu Lttdtf, 9 « 
Richmood Tmti-Dut-tth. ‘ 57 . 
75 *. 9 >* 

RidtcMd. Ohio. 44* 

Ried, Vicoic. oOiSo.), TOSC*®-* 
Riap. Lroo. •7‘ 

Rikcr'i Iilmol. 555 

}rao 4 WhiKaoh, ^ 

Rift Gcftftde Rimsc. ®45. *9* 

Ridftft. Rohort, •»* 


jRitr^ille. Washington. 135 
River Rouge. 40*. 405(fn.). 41' 
Riveia. Diego. 26i(fn.> 

Rivers. E D.. 708, 77 * 

I Roberts, Elirabctb Madox, 374 
[Roberts. Kenneth. 480 
> Kohens, (.twen J.. (>05 
koljert.s, Roy A.. 351, 924 
I Rol*ertson. A. Willi'. 7 '* 
i Roliert'on, Edwar*! V, ziolfn* 


1**5 


j 235 

' RolK-Min. r.iul. .t®:. C.T 
I ki.litnsoii. fdlwanl t 
I RoliiiiiMm, I-rank II 
I Ri.hmsnn, .l.tikic, 703 
R(.|>inson. Jor, i-rk, r(>(> 

RiJ.m'oti, S M . 7^4 

, RobHion. lolm. ('4^ 

■•R«lirs*rr." 

Rothe'tcr, Mitinrsoln, ti8 
Rochester. New ^oik, viu. 449 
(fn ). 5*7. 7> - 7''i 
Rock Island. Illinois 33t'it»* 

Kiuk I'l.ind Kaiiioail. iJ'\ >^7^' 

Rock Spniig'. WyomniK, 23<». 234 
Rock Splints Mittf', - 7 ' 

Ri<k Sprints hoilrt. .PU 

RiKkawalkiii River, f 37 
Rockefeller. John D . >m. 2311, 
j:(.. 444 . 713 

RdckefrUcr, J'slin D. J' ■ - li- 
5M. 5'’7 

! kiTvkrfclIcr. Nel'o'i .\ . 47* 
ikiKkifrllcr (cutei. '..t. jmMii), 
i .5 57 , 

[Rockefeller faind>. -'io, 573. t-in, 

I <>24 

i RfKrkrfcllct Foiindati'-n, 57 
I Ruklord, Illinois. 37$ 

' RiKkiiith-ain Park. 490 
lA’ori.' Mt'KiUoin P.-filui (l>on- 
! ncll)). 77ifn >• ) | 

’Rocky Miiuntaiti*. *45. 471. 342 
Ikogcll, Dill). 40*' 
i Rogers, i^lub Nouisf. 473 
i Rogeis. (iingei, 49. 8ji 
i Rcniers. Will. 8oj. R69. **75 
Refers. Will, Jr. *9. 3^, 37 

i Rollins College. 748 
Roman Catholic church, sts 

Catbolir eburtb 
Rome. New York. 537 
kooseveh. Eleanor, 225, 48*. 488. 

j86. 697. 777. 84s. 942 
Rrnrsesell, Elliott. 84(1 
koovcvelt, Franklin I>etano. xiu, 

• 2 tp. 20. 24, 3«. 36. 48. 49 . 
53. 58. 61. 71. 79 . 84. 91. 94 . 
96. 97(fn 1 . 99 . «'*«• *®'* *® 5 ' 
106. !«;. 141 . * 45 . *48. * 75 . 

17R. 187, 204. 49 *. »»*• 

222 . 23 J. 24*. 442 . 447 . 4 $*. 

453. *59. 489- 494. 496, 297. 

300. 307, 30®. 340. 343. 3 * 6 . 

327. 334. 339 . 14 ®. 354. 355 . 

361, 364. 365. 167. 377 . 390 . 

396. 426, 447. 414 . 4J9(fo.). 

440. 447 . 4 S 9 . 47 *. 472. 479 . 

4 ®». 4 ® 9 . 49 *. 497 . I®!. S** 

(fn.), 5 * 6 . 5 * 3 . 530 . 53 *. 53 *. 
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1 f'.M, Amrti't 5 i 04 r> source* for my chart 

I arr thr h or/./ . 4 /m,inOi. The Uot'k of the Stoles, the 
Sioiistual .■P'stta,t of thr f ntied States, and tha 
New Vork 'limes 

Chapter i Tlie (junialnm from John Muir about 
the I pi>er Souoia is fiom in the American 

(iuide Serien. p J4 The possibility that Fa*ci*m or 
('omniuiiism tnighl otrise in ( alifortila before any 
otlwr Ametirai. stale ha* Itern n(»ie«l by R. U 
Duffus in the New Ytuk Timer The phmM "the 
first great img'ition of the automoftiJe age" is from 
( .irev MiWilham* I am unreriain of the aource 
of the phrcue "Detroit of a'rplanes." For some 
background alxn.! early Caliloriiia I am indexed 
to t aliforiita. vp fit., ituludmg the phrase "tW 
grratrst nwss movement of i>e(jj.le since the Cru- 
sa'ies” and the unolation* from l>eimi* Kaamey. 
•Ibr t„u.r I,.. Ihe .mnim ol r..lw.» 

land grants—IS from lame* Tiu*low Adams lipiC Of 
America, p. ayK. Ainuiig source* lor iual«ri*l about 
rhr early failw.iy day* are (War l>ewl»'* admira^ 
The Big Pour ami Fremont Older’* Autebiogrtpkyi 
s« Iwcwi* in particular for detail* about LeUw 
Stanford, including the item about Ambrose Bierce. 
The quotation from Life about free sutiMiitic » 
the issue of October J4. 1945. Tlut from R. O. 
cieland * / rom Wilderness to Empire U by per* 
miaaton of Alfred A. Knopf, ItK. 


rmm,ri. Tie qnotelk® I 

pnM 1 . Irom Dte ' 

tvOm Sew DirectkOT. New 

fnm HakefaB Cowley Is from his heanttful poem 


Chapter r. The quotation from Rudyard Klpliat 
is from Ameneau Notes. My d«crfpliM of iha 
Toiot I.obo* case follow* that trf Tmr. The 
»bout Mayor Iwaidum * manner of playing cards k 
from an article by Ciiyler Greene In Cesmo^lUan, 
January, wa-;- The Bridge* remark shovt tbs dW* 
(erence between the riglit to strike ami its CxerciM 
,s from Bartley C. Crum in the New York Ti^s, 
June 3. * 945 . The quotsti^ i^rlWBg 

Bridget was bounded it from Maa Lgmcr in "M, 
July 5 1944- The deuti that any person regularly 
rmplored "UX t"""* 

hi* signature is from Time, April »*. *m* 
interviewer to whom Kenny mentloiMd Califomia ■ 
'■free-wheeling political setup" sms Mary Morrlt 
of PM. Authority for the tUUmeot that a 
cent of California landowners control om-loniw 
of the toul state acresfs is Califomia, p. ^ Tm 
telegram to Ilearst editors was published in PM. 

Chapter j. The phraee “Imperial poekiou** !• 
Urom Bryce Descriptioo of l.os Aogrtee •• '*}• 
suburb* in search of a metroptdis" ie from IL L. 
Mencken; as a "drtus witkout a tent 
MeWUliams; and as "leas a chy tfcan a perpet^ 
eoavention" from Geor«* Seatkms Perry, Satssedap 
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Svenino Pott, Decemtwr 15, 1945. The quotattona ] 
from H. L. Mtvicken’a Americana, tn this chapter 
and elacwhere, arc by bii kind permiaaion. Charlci 
Van Dcvandrr citimiitcK in The B\n Bosses that ! 
Merriam tntcrciiix apcnt $10,000,ooo to )>cat Sin*' 
eUir, and llic rime quotation m from thr insuv of ’ 
Oetoficr it, 19J4. The phrase from Kaymond Swing ; 
kt in bis Forerunners of Amerirati Pafrum For , 
nuch about (Viitral X'.illcy %cc ariK'IcH in the 
Naiton by Carry McWilliams and Bruce Blivcn m ' 
the Nno Republic For tidewater oil m general see 
“Under Water Wealth" bv Harold L Ickrs, ■ 

CiAUer's. Fclinury ay. iqj 6 I have followed ' 
closely Alan Barth of the Washington Post (in the ; 
Hsttutn, November jt, n> 4 St foi <lrtails of what b.ij>- j 
pened to the lidelands lull in Congiess 

Chapter 4. The Fortune qiioiaiDn is from "Ad* | 
▼enturrs of ll.irry and Jch* in Aiilotaiid," Maicli, 
1946. Murh of the ni.ilrri.il in this clmptcr was 
•Upplicd to me through thr lourtesy of Value j 
Fawcett of Kamcr Industrus 

Chapter < The Phtasc "rass-going, snft-shor Pat" 
in description of Senator Mc(,irr,iti is Itt.m Harold 
lekes ’I'hr Item thiit tin Hoiist of l<i p*, s, ntaines 
once bail a "silver incitdicT" atwl that a 'siKtr 
party" once existed is fiom .ViToihi in tin American 
Guide Senes, p. 4^. 

Chapter 6. The qn<»1.ili''n from Dinn'i W'c’ister 
Is from Fartlutt Reach. h> Namy Wilson Ross, p 
19. Population fiKtiies fur l*ort!.in'i in troni 
Fortune, February. lyae 'Ihe sh'g.tiis rni ('nnoii 
ballots aie from an arinle in the /'iiv;r/v> ; e. March 
4, 1946, hy Richard F. NiiilKrgn 

Chapter 7 Some details alioiit W.ivnr M-tsc .ire 
from This Mon Monc. .t cainimiKn hiography 

Chapter S. Some sf.Ttisiics nlimii the rnhimhi.i | 
River are from the Ftu \rli>par,iiii Bntannin} The, 
anerdote rImiuI Rtilui* Uo<m| is ti'mi /ii»n. June 10,' 
1946. The quotation dcscnhing thr Pl’Hs js from | 
an article by McAli»tei ('ohnun. '’More Power fur 
FUD's." iu Common .Verue, Scptcmlier, 1944 I 

Chapter 10. The quotation from Professor Turner 
b in // the t'roipe.i Pleases, l y l.ridd llaystead. 
that from Daniel Webster is in K<xl.\ Mountain 
Potitics, and that from Piofessyr Wchh is from his 
■Mqrnificetit The Cteat PlaiUJ. p. 17. Professor 
Brogan's point that t'lmnda had no liKln-tn wars is 
in The American Cluuattrr, p. 22. Fipures on the 
tooth meridian are fiom a pamphlet on reclamation 
fttlblUhed br the IVparlmenl of the Interior, and j 
aome details on the voting strength oi the mount.iin 
ftates are from the Naiumal Opiimui Research ren¬ 
ter, Dem'er. American word* denvitiK from cattle 
culture may lie found in Aricona 10 the WPA 
Series. Items 'almut Montana weather .are from 
Copper Camp (Hastings House. New York', pp. 
#96*300, and from J, Russell Smith's Korth Amcr- 
i(ii, p. 413. St.uistics aliout ltr>ih aluminum and 
copper are from Wendell Berce's Fc.momu' Free- 
ikm lor the HVit, pp. jh 37. The qtioi.itinn from C. 
Hartkjr Grattan is from his article. "The Future of 
tbe Pacific Coast.” Harper's Staaasime, March, 
194$. Apparently the originator of the anecdote 
al^t the colunlai cittten bulled in "foreiim" clothes, 
ate., was tbe eminent Georgia puhltc servant Henry 
Grady. It ai^ars in different form in Steed's 
C aae pi a, an VnfniskeJ State, and Fortune. 

Ckapter it. Tbe quotation about traveyarda b 


from Theu United Staiet, edited by Emeit 
Gruening, Vol. II, p. 45* Among studies analynng 
population decline in Montana is that of Professor 
O. E. Raker of the University of Maryland, address 
to Montana State College, July 5, 1945- The 454 
per cent figure on foreign-horn w from Montana m 
tbe WPA .SeneR. p. 57. The quotation "Butte is 
the hl.tck he.art of Montana" i« from Joseph Kinsey 
Howard'.s Mcmtana, Hifih, H’lde and Handsome, p 
8“;. Fortune jmnted two comprehensive articles on 
Anaconda, December, 1936, and January. 1937. 
Figurts on rural electrification are from a speech h> 
rongressinan We.slry A. D'Ewart. Congressumal 
Record, July ^3. 194^*. and the Farmers UntOH 
A/’i-U'i, July 27. 1945. Details of the auction of the 
Milwaukee r<).vl arc from the valuable chronologs 
in Copper Camp, p 297. The iX per cent figure 
about ownership of land is from Howard, op nt., 
p s It W.I-- the Miami (Florida) Sews that said of 
WliifKr, "Well, will, look who's talkingl" 

Chapter The Platte Ri\cr quotation is from 
Life, August 30. 104.1. and details about the Mis 
soun River arc in J he Conijuest 01 the Mts.sourt. b' 
Joseph Miles Hanson Tables of ciectric power mte*. 
arc from a pampbirt. MI'A or .^larination. jiub- 
Iishcd 111 Denver by the National Farmers I'riioi. 
Figures on eb-ctiir light, bathinbs. am! such ai> 
from an article in Collier's, [leceinlier 9. 19 44 . “On- 
Morc River to Bo<s." by K\le Cncliion .*somt 
detail-, of the I’lik '-bsiii pi m are from Jnsipb 
Kinsey Howards ’■(■ohlcn Riser" u» Haifers 
August. 104 . til'- quotaiioti fiom Mr H'-ward at 
the head of the cb.ip'rr is ik iu an .yrtitlc in ( i>m- 
mow .S.ujf. "MV-X. \‘a!ley oi lio|t," Aiigii'l, 1945 

Chnf.r If Th-s qnot.i'.ioii ,il the head of thr 
chapter »s from Thiu L'lutcd -Snifce, II, 73. th.i* 
from Bngh.iin Voung is fri.ni VXall.ict Siegiicr ' 
Mormon Cl•uutr\. p S7 Del.ul* 01 the fm.inc'ial in 
teresis ami dircctoiships of Pre.nlcnt .Snnih are 
itotn 71 .e hnpnr. eiiuul Ini. Ju'.v. 194‘;. p. 3H9 
Fignies on edncatiuii in I't.ih as comparcel with 
«iihe-T si.nits were supplied to me by Burton K 
F.nrnswoTth, diicitor of tnlusation. st.ite of Utah 
The quotation on tobacco is from The Improve- 
ment lira June. le^a^. p 3P0 The quotation about 
Indians in frontier days is from Provo in the 
American (lUidc Senes Soiiice for some material 
em the Utah Power (.’omp.nis is a memorandum by 
Bear. Stearns & Co., mendicrs of tbe New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Chapter 14 Most statistics in this chapter art 
from Colorado, one of the two or three lieat of ail 
the volumes in the .American Guide Sene* TTie 
item aliout DonfiU and thr toilets is from "Revolo- 
tion in Ileuver,” hy Koscoe Fleming, tbe Sation, 

, June 29 . 1946. For the Taliors see SUver DoHor, 
. by David Karstier. 

Chapter t$ The quotation "Slop Roaming, Tiy 
Wyoming" is from a state pamphlet. Some but not 
' all the figures on the size of various Wyoming tovaa 
arc from fl'yioMiiNg in the American Guide Serbs, 
i The quotatitm from the Beards ia in their Batie 
■ History. 
j 

i Chapter 16 Senator Langer's descriptbo of UN 
j as a "production of pare bouk" is from the New 
I York Times, December #3. 194$. Details of Aaier* 
' ban use of tbe recall are fri4ii Etsei^ls of Amor- 
i ban Cowrmmeiil. by On fi Rey. P- 5eo. 
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l^rMfS quoted in description of the praiiic ntM'lenf See also “ftear Pact* AlM»ut Ihdiidi" by 
Pierre »re from Ltfr. October 0. 1941. v,i tbe ■ Nathan Cohen. A’.itW.f t Ihufsf. Jamury, 1.J45. Tbe 


detail that one-tenth of the land of South Dakota Dtihiih ( h.aniN-< ( 
Indian. The fact that South Dakota frirhidv its Uki' ; '■t^rrih. it aUo .tp; 
lators to accept railroad passes is jumi Dr»cr I / .»/C.»re \iithnntv 
46a. Also for general (>l)ser\atiims on railrisul p.iss(s iv tin I miiJ Ssjr. 
lee Leighton, Fttv Citirs, p. I'lS. Some Nebraska a!s) eont.iois thi r 
Itatistics are from two pamphlets putih'hcd l'> tin { i.>ii!iii Iiaoklin .<r 
state, The Nri>raska .S/orv by txtiovcnioi tinsw<il.!i \!.t iTth\ is tt oi. 
(which ongmallv apiK-.ued in the AdtuM/oy ] tcnint; | t.ali in r-wo i m 
Port), and the Souer. t . il'imt s,>!r, n t- 


Chapter 17. The fpioiation "K.msas is n child ot 
Plymouth Rock” is from William Allen \Miiic Tin 
phrase “tilted slab" is from Clniisti'n. /uk 1 01. 


Shemld Know About Kunstis. .a jwniplilet pii’disln.1 nil M«ii 
by Haldemannjulms. The (.nl Hctkit (luot.itMii i' Suiu>.l<i\ 1 
in Jf the Prospect /'/.uo t .inil th.it tr 'in Ini'.iti 
Street in bis Abroad at llonii 'I In- K.tii't' i uti’' 

I meoiioti is 'I hr Javi'auKi r }io-'k !»> l-iio;! Ltish is •• 

liumt'le. l>oth the ja\b.iwk(r jiiK'Us luiit lio-’'th's -Ik » 

The jayhawker jihrase ’‘sun w mts ti. 1 . wh<v ^ lt;i sill '-n 
he's been'' is from .t post c.irct put oui h 1 loi ^ "d hs^ -il 
Morrell & Co, p.u'kifs 'I'h.it K.m'as li.is .1 '. iw ; it'h mi th 
forbiililinR the Russian fl.ii: t-i he tlown 1- l".ir 'oi'o yod 
}\ni’Siveik, August (1, Joit the lime'tmir < di | loi'; I li- 
tails are fioin tin Om.iha H .m'.///. Mu.!. ,loiMi In.. ! 

statistical m.iteri.il in this ilMpiii ".mis iT.im tin ] .,..h 1 II ( . 
various etilicui.’ p.implihts ni tin K.iu-.is I-.ilu'fu , ' i>'' 

Dev’cloptmIII Couimissn'!) Iirmis on s.iit p-.. -i' ; "ii'- 
tion are fiom .t ]'iihh< .itn’ii ..t ih» I -.i-' -os o' , 

Kansas. A’tJwrai .Wnwiji >•» li ../.'i"!. j 

Indusmcs Th.il 1 .-O . I..i<-d .I.ont- VV. .h: I- , -hr •ns,, 

necessary to keep Iniii ir ou' ot t'u s-.ju i'.,iii .o I- <0,1 -i 
AT story, and th.il K.iti-..- i- i mtiimnn dm nut. -.n . 

of the whole couiiti'-iii i' .I’lul-d I" h. i''.' 
all wiileis on the st.it' \ .”«'d emua! 'I.iIiim-i* i- ^ ’!■ < 
in CluKstun. op nf. j \ 

Chapter iS The iiu"':iiion I'lom Iio'.'Ii 1- ;■ ■ .'I ■ ■ 'h- 

the first inauRut.il, it -ippr.irs m In.' /’ru.-.-.o .l.n /i i 
Cogttator. p. y:. Th.it frni I.ik'hIc w inm I'lUi ■- 
Ringel's /Jm^fiiir ijr I- ' 

(Jreat Lakes au i...!l<d 'the Medilen ,nr.ui ‘1 tin , ■_'nwr,.,io 
Weitcrn lleimsphe.i" .n /•’. \p’ i f*’' "‘• 1 '^"'' 

qiiotatum ftom H.-itch*r is Ituni his He f.M.if 
Lakes, p. 3P1, that from M.iik Uun f-.m I ] (Itapf.r 


Diihiili ( haniN', ot < onimeur K.vvr me the Knott 
'1‘erih. It also appi .'s m A of .-fiiit'ru-in 

folklore \uthnnti t.if the jMss-Utes alxnit itoo ore 
i' till ( mil J Sljtif 'xtiil Nitt'i. June. ig.i?. which 
a!s > coin. nils thi fpis.air alMiii lohii .Miithtll, Dea« 
i.inun I lanklin .o'd tin ni.ip 1 hr ippiiatioii (lom 
\!.t iTth\ is tt..n. thi ihaiie: on \S isi.nisin by Zona 
(.all in S'in, 1 Motel 11 p 1K4. pur th* 

. ihimt s,>!r, 11 In lhi sn/ij’r ol the Cant 

(ompon. ; M join j.-. hm'* llui Winconno 
- v t < i>'l ol ,.!1 A'ne-pan milk II 
tiutu till t,>.j/ Hi I.mutiy a. 194*. 

I'l't tr ... SM "WiMr-iisiti s 10U|h 

nl'i Mill .;• .n’l.lf hs Ri.hi’.t 1. Nculwrier, 
Sulvi./«n t ■ I J I , 't ill.' iM' ' !'•. tga* 


f*ii.!i ii.-ni Airhituhi Mac* 
I. 'I'll .,,‘1 t'>i th* Slate*." 
f I rw. f llml trom J. 

\ .r!/i '*n.ii.,i The hiturei 

u; ..1> \ .'si.md I'rrss dil- 
h.'.i ,'fdivM,, Aocuvt 10, 
li'O.lUit. .\u«Msi la, 

, tfs'. I, iioin a p«mphiet 
.|> :> It Mil' t tif sHiif uliuri 
, -If T In 00 1 |>rl CfOl 

troiii Siptmilwi yo, 


I h< • iitn'ii o' IVii>lerjra*l and 
U, |..•;..IU•• is timi the New Vork 
' itiii'U .I'l .M' till Sri'T'i Vote and 
t'..nt llirl Alutrewi, 
III’ll, J /n^n*i<, S, j.iniilirr g. i 04 bi 
•Ik ’•■n Ml ''.1111 v"n«imiii'ni are nio^llf 

t w. N .'k . iMi. I Frli-iiir> r'l. I0.1S Th* 

•Pi ui.Ik .IfhU'iss .1 si lanil*' l» fniOl 
!.,f.l- tt> the N'w ^l■lk Ut-raiil 7 nha*#, 

,i< {to rtiiiii’k tpioi'd liom Wruthtuuh 
irin the N'W Voik Journal Ametuan. 
I il.i ih.ip'r' <|f'!\rs lioin (he amubt* 

, ot R‘Itrit Kfuny anil ( arcy Me* 


Clitjef.r '■ The Ilirc<!'te rtlioul Collilirl McCof* 
mi'k .int the Khotlr Is'an-l »Ui apj-car* in Um 
S. ifHrrj.M /f.fiinp list ..-tKl- hy Jjih Aleaandif 
,11,.I 1-1 il.r t'x; TIui (■•iornl Mr( oimiek Ihinim 


At ■/ ’ .. l. .r il-, \l,.Ms.ii,ni .1- nii'k .m t the Kln-lr Is’and sUi aitj-car* In IM 

.^lk^ Muns„rr. v>- 1 a, ,11. ■>. -'"l' U'*' Al'..n*r 

li A wai. t..«! 'Ol 11- t.™ ' Hie... r-a.™ 

^ cogent thin. A„ h,. IV h,..ll,..r ... in the .V.t.«. i, 

imdngr.lKn. and .l,c .'I H'".- ' . ' ^ 


shi.id'i la p'"'Hal'd >» t( Apellcd 
is fr ill the A.’c I'lwfeer. quoting tht 
N.isemhrr ai The i|uot.v(K'n fiom (hi 


1 provides tw, thuds ot the .rt.ul tna.ket !nlum. N'.semhrr • v ,,i, I he ipiOtMi.m l.om M 
n^The ithrase "The Citt'.l Stales is the T k>‘- tadi • a'-.ul (oloml Mettumiik i» frmo 


il from Mowat. op ni p »*v . .. ,.v.w. ((t.m loaa lu Uta 

^ cogent thin... 10 MV »•-... t ^ ... ,, 

American ciue. mi.ih nioir "! | .'.iM l.r'iM'V K-e".. .« tC iVaiMoglon Cae- 

S*ZrordeJ°ea.S"' a,e"",o'',Se» n..-, f That ' r-ho-d-t- 11 ’.rnil ^ 

fTnttMl Stales “face* we»f i« rem-irked U|’'/n Amefiiaii vicP'rie* in \N»r II are from /«■«» 

V aSili all ?iian. L "• '"'V '•‘I "T 

/lama of ot . p 3-;. Manj Ho.lent., lor ,n.t.ince I Kc|.ul.Iifan can.li.late. (<» the pt-aolrvir. m Ha^ 
Adama’and Siegiticl. ha.e lomlrj out the f.inou, I Augu.t 3I,, ..,.lj.tM a rem.rkaM)r revealing 
(act tliat tV I'nileJ Sutel .*1 an •■aaveu.lcl.- .ue* ha lel.a Selair In iV ,Se* Vink Tm., 
not an allied power, in Wmlil War I; «e eapeeull) SeptemVr at. i»4<. ^ "f ‘ 7 ' '' 

Siewlried D "jai The record of aarioua renatwr for .arnnia niie.>co firat.. Hie nunUInma at tka 
L I^'llaa. i. Irom FU. Auguat an, ipa'.. kead of the I ni.cmt, of rhita... aeclion art Irax 
on Und Leaa* 1. Iront , a ^ ^ Hnlchin. April lit. l,n. kwl 

Ckaflep fo Tlie qiroution fr-nn Sitwbir I.ewia from L.lr, Julf n.. 1043 - TH* pkraat that fawf 
about Moth ia from the foreword to Cart Timter alodcnl ahouM V perinitle .1 V oirlaln a Idiera 
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education, ett., ii from Hntchiiu’ *'Ad 4 reu on Ute 
State of the Univmity,” 194$' The two Harper's 
articles by ICiltoti Mayer abrat Hutebio* cited in 
tbe text were an invaluable source for this section; 
I have drawn several details from them, including 
the anecdote about Robert L^ovett and the line about 
Pb.D'e really becoming doctors ot philosophy. That 
Hutchins would vote for Norman Thomas if the 
refolar parlies did not produce satisfactory plat* 
forms is also from Mr. Mayer. Two early surveys 
of Chicago crime are “Chicago's Gummukc IJfts" 
by James Mulroy in Plain Talk, and “Cbtcago 
Hands Up'* in the J^'orKm, by Kate Sargent. Details 
about the Genoa dinners are from these. The figures 
for Capone’s income are from an editorUl in Life, 
also other statistical matter about Cbirdko murders, 
exccuiioni. etc. In the passage about American 
Action, the sentence that this organization “planned 
to work through the veterans’* is from James Reston, 
New York Timet, October 10, 1946 The names of 
the lub^leb clubs in Indian.! are from Life, and 
the Harper's article about Asber is by John B. 
Mania. 

Chapter ^4. The guotatinn from Vandmberg’s 
book is from TiW. October 2, 1939, as is the 
pusage about isolatumism. 

Chapter ej, ’The guolatirm from Woodrow Wilson 
b frmn David Cohn, Cembustion an Wheels, p. 58, 
aeveral of those from Ford are from an article in 
Tttmi, March 17. 1941. 1 am uncertain of the source 
of the Ford quotation alxiut death. That Couzens 
was a tennlollar-a-wcek car checker is from Bingay, 
0P. eii. p. 118. Several details about Harry Bennett 
are drawn from the ..dmmrBi* Mercury article cited 
bi the text. That T. E. Murray had sixty-tliree 
frandchlldren, together with other details about the 
family, la from Fortuttr, June, 1944. The Time 
^oU^graph of MonsiRnor Sheen at the Ford wedding 
Mily appeared in the issue of February 4. 1946. 
ibe eleven year profit averages in the automobile 
Industry jire from the report of the Federal Trade 
Comatisaron mcntimied In the text. The lut of cor- 
poratloss in which General Motors bolds interlock* 
lag directorships b from (ieneral Maters, on Indus- 
trial Empire, put out by the UAW. That the recent 
Geaersi Motors stock offering was “the Urgetl new 
bmw of all ti&ie" is from Time, and the item about 
Charlea £. Wilson of General Electric is in an 
•rtide la CaUier's by Lester Velie. October 19, 
1946. See also Z.t/e, September 9. 1945. and Novem¬ 
ber ad, 1945 * That 35 per cent of the entire recoa- 
vertkMi Jfj> of the nation is in the bands of General 
Motors U from Time, September 24, 194$. 

Cho^ter ii, ’The headline Dos axe Uastka Win 
b from Akxaadrr M. Uhl in PM, October 4. 194a. 
Dttaib about Tatt'a mother arc from X.i/e, Mardi 
18, 1940. ha an artade by Joseph Alsop and Robert 
Kbnarr. Taft’a qaostiem about bb father U fram 
Atieo R. Loagwortk. **Whit'a tiw Matter with Bob 
Safritay Evrminp Post, May 4, 1940, aa b 
the maaib abc^ aallk and benaedrioe. For Taft's 
reoord oai done it ie Icgiabtion a&d bb vote against 
TV4 aeo tint artlde by Carroll Kilpatrick eitod in 
tiN taxi and Tima, January *9., 1940. Tbat Taft 
voted agalnat INisaaon b fniia PU, October 4. 1941. 
^Modales about Martha Taft art from the Isaar of 
fbnr iiMt meuHin d. The itom ahovt aoWer 
Vile kw b from the New York HeraU Trshme 
•I b the qnotation from Waher Lippmaan. Fdmi* 
mf I94g. Fbe bie«rapbkal dstaib about Bridier 


see Malcdm Logan la the New Yoric Pott, March 
to, 1943* The description of Mr. Bricfcer aa “an 
honest Harding” is credited to Alice Loogworth m 
William Allen White’s Autobiography, p. 64$. and 
the reference to Dewey u from the Saturday Eve 
mng Pest artide just cited. Some details about 
Brickcr’s domcatic record are from the New Repub¬ 
lic article mentioned in the text. The guoution about 
Bricker and bureaucracy u in a biography in the 
New York Herald Tribune, June 29, 1944. 

Chapter ij. Most statistica about Ohio are from 
a letter to roe from former Governor Lausebe and 
a mimeographed document issued by the state cham 
ber of commerce, “Ohio and Her Resources,” May. 
1945. That Van Wert b the peony capital of tbr 
world comes from the conversation of my friend 
John Zur. That Cincinnati was one of three cities 
greater than 100.000 in population in j86o is from 
Hutton, op Wt., p. 97. and that Charles P. Taft was 
an attorney for the Amaigainated Oothing Workers 
is from “The Taft Brothers” by Carlisle Bergeron, 
Pageant, November, 1945. For strip mining sec 
Harold L. Ickes in the New York Post, December 
a, 194b. 

Chapter li. The quotation “Cod hath sifted a 
whole nation,” etc., is from Adams, op. fit.; that 
about “New England divided against itself' is from 
Howard Mumford Jones in the Atlantic Monthly. 
April, 1940, “New England Dilemma.” That 93 
per cent of Nrw England towns have town meet¬ 
ings IB from Massaekusetts in the American Guide 
Senes, and that Massachusetts voters had to be 
Congregationaluts is from Beard, op. eit., p. ao. 
The quotation from Henry James is from Van 
j Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian Summer, p. 

, 400, and that from Henry Adams from The Prae- 
I ttcal CegUotoT. p. 443. The quotation by Henry 
Steele Commager is from a re!irw by him of 
Puntamtsm and Democracy, by Ralph Barton Perry. 
New York Herald Trtbune, January 7, 1943. 'The 
McCormack-McDonougb Colloquy is from the 
Congresttonal Record. July la, 1946. The lining 
of foreign-born to Massachusetts was given me by 
Russell Gerould, fcHiner secretary to ex-Govemex- 
SaltoDstali. Some biographical details about Sena¬ 
tor Bridget are from the New York Sun, August 
a. 1946. 

Chapter 30. That Emerson and S.F.B. Mm’se got 
tnarned in the same house is frmu Qara 
So You're Seeing New England, p. 43a. That 
Senator Aiken reported hts expenses as exactly 30# 
m one campaign is from the New Ym-k Past. 
Itenu about tlw Vermont State House are from 
tbe Burlington Free Press, Deeendwr ti. 1944, 
and a pamphlet published by the State DepartaMst 
of Edu c atioo. Yermomt and lie Op^orfuntfMv. 

Chapter j/. The item about the CharitMile Irish 
Society is frecu the artkle by Howard Mom^Hd 
Jonea dted above; that abemt Frcderidt W. Na^ 
field is from “The Cardioal and Cold Roast Boa* 
ton” by Jack Alexander. Satwrday Eveuiug Poet, 
October 4. 1941. Wallace Stegaer, Mcntiosisd fa tiss 
body of the ehaptcr, » my authority for the coa- 
ueetMB between Cmighlia. Moran, ete.. and the 
Boeton riotib Aleo eas Astigmueut USA, by Sddsn 
Ucnefee. The qnocation “What killed Bsslan“ fa 
fimn W. L. Ceone, Hmt CafamWs, 9. gfi. Thfa 
Artfabbhop Cushfag sfaias grand fanesat tnm 
the Sooth Beetan Cushfags is frasa n knar taZ#s^ 
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Feljntary s» > 94 S. ky Waher B. Keegan. For an 
Bcccmnt of the riota differing from mine conaolt 
Hoodhmism in Boston, a r^mphlct published 
the Boston Herald, and for a crntrary view of 
Massachusetts trusteeship see a booklet The Bosicm 
TrusM, by Dooafd H^brook. 

Cknpier 32. Basic sturces for Dewey are ariides 
in Life by Noel F. Busch ami Roger Butterfield, 
several articles in Time, the Wolcott GiW>>juhn 
Bainbridge profile in il.c Nov Yorker cited in the 
text, the Harper's aiticle by Richard II Rosere 
fimilarly cited, a New Republic Supplemcm, sever.-»l 
biographical sketches published in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and xn exhaustive camtinign 
pamphlet put out by Press Ri'carch Inc., W.ish- 
ington. The picture <1 Dewey sittinp on the trie 
phone hooks is in Life, March 30. 1944 Th' itini 
from Leonard Lyons is fu-m the York Pott 
July 22, 1946. Dewey’s remarks to S. T \V<«]I 
are from the New York Ttmrt of Oci<Aer : 7 . 
>946. I am uncertain of the source < f the par.i- 
graph about movie a.* I lecture offm. Aticcdoii. 
about the way Dewey kills the ' 'ic throat 

that turned him from concert c.ireer. etc . are 
from Time and Ltfe- That Niag-nra means ‘la 
aected bottom lands” is from tin- New ^ <>rk Red 
Book published by the ^tate, and the <1 tail alxuii 
0,ooo historical markers cumrs from .Verr York in 
the American Guide Series, p. 24. Also 1 have 
drawn on this for background <1 Syracii c, Ithaca, 
and Albany. Moit of my ^(.lural statistics .> 0 from 
the first-rate publicaiions nf the suit Departmciit 
of Commerce, made available tbroiiKh I'te courtesy 
of Herbert C CamplH-ll. director. Bureau < f Inlor 
mation, Division of rublicily. For tjic conflict l>r- 
tween stale and city o\er taxation I h.i%c used 
the New York Timer Most of the quot.itions Irom 
the New ^ ork Datly News art from recent issues.. 
For the St. I^wrence waterway .see a Collier's 
article by Carey Ijingmire, “Showdown on the St. 
Lawrence,” November rj, 1945- The quotation aliout 
rata in Buffalo is from the Seattle Times, July 
ta, 194$, Several details in this chapter were sug¬ 
gested by Moms Ernst, and for one patuge I am 
indebted to the wisdom of Barnet Nover. 

Chapter jj. I owe much in ibis chapter to the 
dinner table eonveraation on several occasions of 
Cata Canfield. Thomas K. Fmletter. Frederick 
Lewis Allen, and John Fischer. Dewription of New 
York as boUi a synthesis and a negation of America 
ceaset from Hamilton Fish Annstrong, who also 
■uggeated the pfaraae “go East, young man.** The 
detail about die Oty Halt being finidied only on 
thrae aides ia from Eraeat Gruening in These 
Unked States. Some historical details are from the 
Hew York Ldgistativ* Hanuai and from the annual 
gnen handbook that the thy issuea. CafcuUtions 
about New Yoi* Chy*# population la eomparisoo 
whb tbat of varioas iifetki».a it from Tmc, Dccem* 
ber j, 1945. The pbrtae ''head a»d sbouk^** (of 
taof lafamdj ia from one of the lattresting paar- 
pbtat gvidca pot bitt by the state Department of 
Cunaerce; for details about the Fort of New York 
•ae an other of thuR. and also Life, Noveadwr so, 
1949- ^ ^ oldest boildlsf In the city 

ia fraa Nm YM City in the AmeHean Guide 
Serfaa. w is tba hem Mmti loeadni street mtmbera. 
IThgg 4 | »>oe fgmtties Ihg bt “mbkasnaa” 

Siam fa Cron tteat cunpaifs omtcrial of tbc 
Uberal tertp. For biogtaphkM dciaib tboot Mayor 
trtPwrar 1 farm faUmnd miraDy aa aeeooK te 


New \ork HerplJ Trihvne. and also Mr. 
O'Dwyer’s own conversation. The historical Item 
about Wall Street and Peter Stuyvesant it from 
Sew York (ily. op ,ir Sourer* tur M<'rKan art 
the article in Life mentioncil m ihr frit and Time, 
June s, March sj, 104J, .ind February ao, 

1940 The ■ Gottcnl.imiuctunii* etiur-knon i» fioni 
this hint, .ind also the phmic '■gowtiimenj super- 
visum and urowuii; aa-t>uiit.ihi!ny tu tbr I'lthlic." 
Most quot.itioTis in this chiptri aic Iron* Sir*ei»*on. 
op. cif . that from Otto Kaht* is frim* Ike Klinors 
of U S'lri-i-f l\it mmli lHicki;tiiimd nuleiial mi 
N ew York 111 Kniord 1 w.ml 1.. think Rnilien A. 
I./.ir;«rus Somi drtaiU in tlu- Miwrlhmi an Imni an 
ailsertisemciit by Mac)'* in the New Yoik HrtuJd 
TnfiiiMc. I'tliruary q, i<>4<„ and from the New 
York 7 i*»ui, DecenilicT 8 and 22, iv4t* 

Ckoptrr The quoijti-m ftotn WrstbrwA Peg- 
ler IS fiom thr Yorkrt profile id IliRue cited 

111 the lest; thni from Van (irvander i* (rtim bis 
useful 7 'ir 7 bo liossrs The New Y«>ik Herald 
Trit'itne. At'-il in. 194^. is m\ iwHirfe (or the 
statement tint Jer»rv City spriuU n«»r« i*rr ca)dla 
titan any other Antnican rit> Detail* about Pru- 
deiittal's ihtr.H to leave New Icrsey are in the 
New ^lnk Ih'rnid Inlmiie P'riiruary 16, 1945. 
See Public Mm In and Ouf of O^e. p. 447 * 
for Hague tn leader of every New Jeitcy drlegl- 
tiun lu the IW-nuKtaitr NutiMul Convention aince 
1020. .A few d(t.iili> atioiii New lersey at a ttatt 
arc from .Vete 7 cr/rv in the WI'A .Senes. 

Chapter 16 The tine aUmt fkrethoveo is from 
Beeikmrn. the Mon Who breed Musu. by Robert 
llavTn Srhauflle-, p iti.t A wnircr fur Phitadctlrfiia 
poJitKs IS a speech h) Congretsman Michael J. 
Bradley distributed by the Phiiadetpliia CHy Com* 
mission. iTetails on water are from The BhHa» 
deiphus Story, * brochurr published by the DemO' 
crane Program lor thr Impruvetncnf and Rckabib 
lUiion of the City of Philiulrlphia. My background 
on the Earle Krtod derives partly from eonvMsa* 
lion with .Mt Karle and other* and partly from Van 
Devaoder and the tVPA (iuide. Grundy*a fol« in 
the Smoot Hawley tariff is mention^ in tkt 
Encychpaedta Brifanntca. The Penroae-brothel tid> 
bit is irom 7 ime. Gctcdier a8, 1946. and how 
political contributions are disguised aa * n oM H ** ia 
mentioned in The Pkiladelpkia Story. 

Chapter 37. 'The quotation from Hanfal Lenf 
ia from Pittsburgh Memoramla, publisbad I19 
Writers’ Edition, Santa Fe. New Mexico. Statiatiet 
on ateel production and V- S. Stoei art la part 
from Life, November it. » 94 fi. Md from lutMh 
Huichiaon in the Neften, April A. 194^- fat 
farther deuils of U.S. Sttd organbutkin aad 
managetnent tee the article in Ltfe mroiloned in 
the text. The aonrea of the renuirk abont amomm 
biles being nothing but a atove la a earritfe fa 
liakoim Btagay. The aacedoie about Frkk and 
ia from a rtriew by Benjamin Stolberg 
of John K. Winkler’s IncrHlbte Caessefte. Uhnr 
faatfatiea are meatly from pnmpUcta ptddfahad by 
the United Stadworkert. Kke 7 <is Braddoek Statd- 
workers, Fko Years tf War Prafts, and Stoei 
Pightt for the NMoa. For lodaatrial folhfart tag 
Penns ph a m i a fn thi Aamrknn Gnida Seffaa. Ufa 
Ambh pneept fa ftw ^ DcpnrtmMt «( AfrfaM* 
tare p^kmioB chad In tha ttfL “fldfaMMia 
Letfaevheh** ii irom Pestmealrastk, op. eit,, 9. 4, 
whi^ afae knt detaBs on Hmwiti. 
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Ck»t4et jf. Mom materUI about the earlier bia* 
tory of the Du Ponta cumet from convercation with 
tnctabera of the {amily. For mla;id waterway! aee 
t-ifi, January a8, 1946; for nvera aee Rivtrs of 
thif litMem Shcre, by Hulbert Footner, in the 
Rivera of America ^nea. Culinary details arc 
from Maryland in th^ American OuiJe Series. | 

Ckefittf J9. The qnotatfoii about Happy Chandler 
la from Potomacus in the New Rcpubltc, Octol*r 11. 
194J, and that Chandler wa« so surprised about 
the awitnminc pool that you rould have ktiucked him 
over with tte apriiiRboard is from an article in 
the .S'olMrday iiventnp Post. Chher sources for 
this chapter are Leighton's File CiMcr (for the 
detail about Keata’a brother), and Li/e. Octolrer 19. 
I944< 

Chaf>trr 40. The edition I used of Amrnca Comes 
0/ Affe by AmJrf SiegfneiJ was publi^ihed 111 lam- 
don fai 1947. Authority for the atatement that one- 
half of the male white population of thr South teas 
killed in the War Between the States is R. B 
Mowat'a lUKKCstive }>rief history, cited aliove This 
ia also my jource for the fooinoic about the Ian- 
mdn family. Some items at>out mnnstruclion come 
from Beard, and for threats of secx-ssion by (he 
New Lngland states aee Adams, <i/> nt, p|>. 141- 
14J. The quotat.on from l«m.ith,ni DaiinW is frmn 
A Sonthemer Discovers the South, p. 1; that fr<ini 
W. J. Cash IS from his splendid The Mtnd of Iht 
South, p. viti. That Delaware. Maryland and Ken¬ 
tucky Were all slave states but grew no cotton is 
from Ixo Hulterman, op. cit., p J77. The idea 
Utat H was the North that aecedeil rather than the 
South WAS a fnvorite fancy of the late Ben K»l»eri 
son. See bis Red Hills and Coiixm. p. ji). The article 
cited by David Cdliti ts *iluw the South Feels," | 
Atlantic Monthly, January. 1944- A source of j 
figuret on cattle and cuttun is (<uvettior Amall's 
**Tbe Southern Frontier." Atlantic Monthlv. Septem- ( 
her, 1946* Also see Dabney, "The South l.ook 8 ) 
Ahead," in Foreiftn Affairs. Octolwr, 1940. The | 
quotation from Booker T. WashiiiKton is from an 
article "A Southerner Looks at the South" by 
Nodding Carter, New York Times, July 7, 194(1; 
the ayphitia hgurea arc from Look. November ij. 
194$ Thai there are onlv sixteen m-ijor orchestras 
is from the OWI handbook already cited ami one 
item In my discussion of religion is from Bryce. 
II. 696. Tlw quotation from H. 1 . Mencken is from 
au early Tulumc of the Prejudu-es senes. That 
Con-f'ola was once forbidden Sunday sale in 
Ricbmood is from Dabney, op. cit., p. 340. 

Ckaptor 41. The Negro problem as a white man's 
probkm is from Confessions of a F.nropeon Intel- 
lectnat by Prana Schoenbemer. The same idea 
baa been expressed by many other writers. See 
Myrdal. I, qg. The quotation from Du Bois about 
AUauta Univeraity U frmn What the Neffro Wants, 
p. 49, The phrase in connection with the Shull 
case, "crhuiiuil information," ia from an AP dis* 
Mleh{ tiw quotation from Ciotwroor Cherry is from 
rmot January 7, igah* That ags Negroes were 
kyuched b 18^ with^ a single instance of punish- 
iMBt ia frum Thirteen Aoainst the Odds, p. 163. 
"Dtaerimbatlou b the natioR'a capital anut go," 
«ie., la from TtHW, January at. load. The On 
Beb qnolatlan b Uie middle of the chapter la from 
Tk$ SanltM Block Folk and it quoted by Myrdal, 
U, iiiy. Fignreo on Ae peroeutage of the Naym 
poMttbn b aontlMru aiatea are from Life, may 
s, IMI. ^yrriaienista" on recon atru rten m 
■ yiw It, t|i$. The dc&nttioa of the Negro at 
• M%99rtly tlw««h ipdcpfndestiy arriand 


clcnely parallels Myrdal, I, 11$. The quotation from 
Du ^is about color it from Thirteen Apainst thr 
Odds, p. IS7; that from H. G. Wells it from The 
Future of America, p. 194. The remark of Langstun 
Hughes ts in A Primer for Whites, p. 455. For 
Negro compromises on segregation aee Myrdal. I, 
794 fl. Figures qp Negro health, education, etc . 
as against those for whites are from The Sepro m 
America, by Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet #95. The phrase from Mary McLeod 
Belhuiic is from What the Nepro Wants, p 353 
That the FEPC is the first presidentul executive 
order since the F.mancip.*itioti Proclamation that 
specifically deals with Negroes is from another 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, The Negro at War, p. 37 
et Rcq The quotation from Shaw is from Man 
and Superman, and that from Jennings Perry is 
from Democracy Begins at Home, p. 107. The 
|k.ir.-i(iox about education occurs in Myrdal (I. 
<>S 7 >. expressed m somewhat different terms. For 
much m this chapter I am indebted to the stimulat¬ 
ing conversation of Lillian Smith. 

Oni;>rrr 4.*, Details of the torture of an escaped 
V'lrgiiua prisoner are from PM. January 15, 1946; 
those aliout conscientious objectors arc from Dabney 
111 the New York Tmiej. February 33 and October $, 

I i 94 (>. That only ao per cent of cligthle voters vote 
' IS from lo^well Mellett. New York Post, February 
I 30. 1945. nnd other political statistics are in PM, 

! June 33. 1946. The item about former Governor 
I Ii.irdui and the Confederate widows is from Drew 
I I'earsnn F'or some details of comparison between 
\'iiginia and North Carolina m tlic light of the 
H'rd economies see G. W. Johnson's essay on 
Byrd in Life, August 7, 1944. The North Carolina 
cat chewing story is from the Raleigh News & 
Observer, April I3. 1945. and the Raleigh Times, 
April II. 1945, The ph-asc “most American of all 
states" a|>p]ied to North Carolina i» from Odum. 
op. at, p 54.4: th.al describing "the quintessence 
of Virginia’s discontent" is from the conversation 
of Frank Graham. Some statistical matcrul about 
North Carolina, as welt as details of (he cigarette 
I'.spcr imlustry, are from the State News Bureau. 
Raleigh. That there are 38.931 homes without 
toilets or privies in South Carolina is from the 
SloiisUcat Abstract of the D.S., 1944-4$, p. 933. 
The anecdote aimut Broad Street and the admiral 
was told me by W. W. Ball 1 obtained the Wett 
Virginia toast through the courtesy of Charles & 
Hodges of the Charleston. West Virginia Chamber 
of Commerce, and most of my West Virginia sU- 
titties are Iron chamber of commerce pamphlets. 
Some Florida figures are from a thumb-sUe bo(Alct 
Florida puUisbed by the state Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Also see s pictorial map in Time, February 
19. 1940. 

' Chafatr 41. The quotation at the head of the 
chapter is from a recent letter by Mr. lilienthM 
to the suthtM-; that from Jonathan Daniels ia from if 
Southerner Discovers the South, p. 97. The piimgri 
quoted from the New Statesmmn (October so, 1996) 
are Frank Darrell. The femmila in regard fen 
ehtoroi^yl] is from Forfsiie, November, S9jS, pk 
85, in an aitkk on ooior esKsgy. Sesmul ^ dw 
TVA st^iatks, cspectolty thooe on oamiinradve 
power rates, are from letters to me by W. L. 
Sturdcvint. director of mformation, TVA; others 
come from Duffns, off. eiL, tad from aa ortkk 
by LOicatha! in the AUernUe Jfoathfy, Jopaary, 
S946. The diaeasoton of sod nreblcma dandy 
foUowe tolka ws^ Director B. A. Morgan of TViC 
and eharts prepared by him. 
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Chapter 44. Mach of tbe material about Bom 
Crump was tethered from Crump himscif. But (a) 
the episode about the legislature passing j >]wc>al 
law in regard to a businessman is from “Kd 
Cramp, Portrait of a Boss/’ l>y Harold B Hinton, 
New York Itmes, September 20. 1046; (^) that 
Cramp once gave away 30.000 hot dogs and 1.600 
gallons of lemonade is from Ltje, Septrmlver 2, 
1946; (<*) tbe 60,000 figure by which fornier (lOver- 
nor Gordon Browning IhjiH won and lost is fnmi 
Tone, May 37. 1946. Details of election stealing 
m McMmn County aie trom a state mem l-y 
Represenutive John Jennmgs Ir. m the CVnotci- 
ttonal Record. My source for an item about 
McKellar is Drew Pearson, New Voik hUrror. M.iy i 
49 r t 94 S> Details about the Murrell statue a;id 
eulogy on Brownlow, as well as the stotifH 
about the fattest man and the fattest h<>K. were 
given me by Albert W illmms, attorne’.-at l.iw. 
Nashtdlle, Tennessee. Thai Tennessee "ruled tlie 
nation” from l8jo to 1850 is ironi a sprith by 
Congressman Estes Kefauxer. l<r,.>rd. 

May 25, 1946. The phrase “Soutli of thr Pi.i.'/a." 
etc., cane to me by word of month; I found latrr 
that It 18 the opening senieuce in .ArLamns m the 
American (iuidc Senes. Details of |tuH<.iIiie thoniiio 
.and uranium de)iosits in Arkansas air from thr 
New York Timer, (.kriolier 27, 1046 For thr N.i 
tional Farm Labor I’nion sec \'ictor Riesel. New ' 
York Pori, October 14, iviii Another version <il i 
tbe speech "Change the name of Arkunia*' is 10 , 
A rreojury of Amcrt.uu } uikloic 


' “Rextiliilion in Cotton,” August 19, 1946; tbt 
second is from a letter to me hy W. M. Ilutcbiw 
son. secretary of the Cottonseed & Pmout Cnuberi 
Association of Oorgin. The figures in the sccmMl 
paragraph are from tollVN cited m tbe text. Pe^ 

< centage of f.arni» devoml to ruttoo in various siatee 
IS from a paniphlet published by the Department of 
‘ .\gTiculture. "Kourid the World with t'ott.m.” 1941; 
this IS .-iKo mx ni.iin source for the bistoricaJ |wra< 
cr.iph th.il tollows. That coltxiti i» tbe only crop 
producing ’'foo.!. iced, and fibre” is from rottois, 
t'p. nt. p. .ts are othei druiU For the 

niech.»nirjd rotioii puker Bn<| iia piesumptivr effect 
see "Kxit King Cutioii" by IVirr F. Drutkrr, 
.'/(if^rf'r i/.ipdytne. M.IX. 1046. nnd "Bevufiitiun in 
< "tion” by I D R.-xtiUff, ( ni'lier’r. July Ji. 1945. 
Itciails ahdut ‘‘lanor" arc from Virgiiinis Jtabney 
in the S>w Ymk /iwicf. Sepiemlxei ly, 194s, kor 
Hudson Strode and the Cnivetsity of Alahama se« 
7 imc. July .i<>, i94<i, (01 the Ataliama campaign on 
xrnercal disease srr J imr. July ii». 1941, aiwt 
AVaier'r /‘ittcti, Srptembci. toil* My sourcet for 
j Dexernor Fi'ls'‘tn .irt mainly "The Mystery of 8tf 
hm" b\ Wilb.tni O Daxis, the .Vatien, Augxisl ji, 
i94'>. •Ill .irtult Ml / I'r. June j. i94<>. an article tn 
ilir New Vurk He*»>U lrd'nnf, Ikiolirr 37, 1946, and 
uiltimns l>x Ihoma* I. Stokes tNcw York H'ae/d« 
irU-oriim} ami (Tuilrs N'ati Ilexander and William 
O I’layei It (New York Some details about 

Sparkman are horn an article in the New York i’ott, 
Septemlier 1(1. 1946. by (.Hivet I*dat ''Liheraliam” 
in Aiabatna m rontradidioti to <<eorgu is tidy dia- 
russexl by Stewart Alimp "» Hie New York Herotd 


Chapter 45. The Clark Foreni m quote is from the 
New York 7 imri. Julv ji. i94t'. and the yingle 
about Georgia governo's rornc^ from Jonephine 
VVilkinf of the Citirem Fart-Finding Commiitre 
(if Atlanta. For tnxaluahlr inatenal on (•mri.u 1 
am indebted to Margaret Fisher, scciet.iry-treosuret 
of *be Committee fin (leotgia and mendicr ol the 
Committee of Editors tc \\ tilers (it the S"u!li. The 
j'hrase “cold bread countiy ‘ is fiotn an jrtnle 
"Revolution Down South" by (.oxeriior .\rtiil! as 
told |o Walter ]>aveni«iri, ( n//irr'i, Julx 38. inu 
Ouotations aliout chain g.y.'igs a e from the "Reix.ii 
to tbe Governor on I'rison Conditions in {»eniv'ia 
and the Southern St.itrs ’ bxr Frank t»n»ss. president 
of the state senate, and Kox Hams, sieaker tf tlie 
house. Details about the attempt id Mr Siott t > nm 
for coroner ir. Atlanta a^e from the New N-uk 
Ttmei, Ociol>er 14. 1946 The laic t.'nenv-r T.d 
madge't statement to WOR was prmie<l in /’'f. an.J 
bis colloquy with La (iuardia is (loin limr. junr 4'>. 
1943. Talmadge's remark "let 'em starve' is iium 
Benjamin SloHierg in the -\oio-m, Maieh 4. 

“Butt Windnje—Governor of Georgia" 1 hat 

seventeen states and the District of (olninbia h.>'r 
two complete set* of sCmul sv'tems u from Mvtd.d. 
op. eit. I, p. 633. Fur several delail* afiotit the 
Ku*Klux Klan. for uistance that mmiuets are 
admitted for half»price and that the Soutlwrn Baptist 
Convention recently took a strong line against thr 
Klan, I am inddited to a recent srncle by R.-ilph 
MeGOI ol the Atlanta .‘^ee also column* 

by Victor Riesel in the New York I’ost throughout 
1946. The quotation from Siegfried, “an ealreme 
form of Prolestant nattonalism," i* from y 4 nt,*eifB 
Comta of Age, p< i|o. The quotation from Waher 
Wincbell is from the New York DatJy Mteror. 
.lone 11, 1946. Some materia! ^wut the Colambiatu 
fiw., is from the New York Herald Trtbmie. August 
SI. 1946. 

Chapter 4A. The first qnnUtrna at tbe bead of 
t4w cluMKtr is from an article m ibe Nm Repabtie, 


I r'diHue. August an. nut. Th^ 'luntaiton from tbs 
i .Natvbei fb-mo. rot Ik from the AVn HcfmNu of April 
I a. 194$. The pliiase about Misiitsippi (•eitig the "hot* 

I ust oil s]M>t in the naiiun" is li^i an artxlc by 
' ILiineii T. K.inr in the , 4 mrri<SN Iferrury, 
i Dcicndier, 1/44. The rrm.uk idiout differences bw 
I iwcm North < .trolma and Mississippi b fraw 
; Odum. p. ( 41 . and the t>ataKi.iph about the Bitila 
I te.idmg korirn, Andy (lump. and the shooting ol 
I un eighteen year old girl is from H. L. Mrackcn 
i .dmcni ana, pp .«s }t. For wmie lecent material «■ 
j l.uuisi.ina p'>|it>(s ] am indtbied in Harortt T. 

Kane, as wdl .11 articles in the New York runs# 

I br (.ro'ge W Healy Jr Some biograpbicai details 
alKiut Jinimir Davis arc from Time. March 13, 1944. 

I .Mayor Marstn's lenurk tn Mr. Rwseveit is from 
; Kane, l.outnana Hayride. at is the wHlicism 
I aliout pmstitutioii. The {issuge by Raymond Swing 
' ctloui Huey f.oiig ap]ie.ired originally in tbe Nattaa, 

j Cfiapirr 4;. Tlie detail altnut wool acoorinc 
from 7rr«3 in the W’FA Srriet; so are some of 
; tbe figures s!i*nit textile mill*. The qiuXation from 
i O'Danici dearnbing Tcia* as a coioBy of Maa> 
baitan it from McKay, op. rU , m arc tke jokeS 
a’lout the Royal Canadian Air Forte and tbe sta* 
tixtics of the liocdittic raid. My caialogue of Texas 
su]>crlativrs derives in part from tbe Teeae Alma- 
nor, puldishrd by tbe DsDas A'rwr, 1943. Uany 
tall tales come originally from Dobte. Tbe allcf»' 
t.ivii that a drop of Sam llousttm's Mood wooM 
kill a frog I* from ProfeMttonal PoHiitiaae, by 
W’diiam McCraw. Funirrs on nalura] fas arc from 
the State Ohien-er, Austin. February 19. 1941. and 
from Foef«M<. riccnnfaer, 1939. That Dtdlu fa ibe 
largest open-shop lows in the t'oited Suua Is from 
Portmne. The Amarillo weather story has ham 
printed numerous .ttmea, m has the alary ahoM 
bad teeth in Deaf Smldt Coonty. Some d e ta fl a 
about I^llas and Fort WorA are frtm Timtt 
June ft. 1936, as uwtt as some geDerat T«XM 
' statistica. Ilie quotation by ArchUmld Mae L ai rt iff 
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ffWMM a miifikifieent artkk wbkb first appeared 
an um iawwiy is Potiuiur and was then reprinted in 
Ur. UacLetih'a eoUected proK. Tbe advertisement 
idwtit boasinc irotn the Houston Cbfoaici# was 
sent to ma by Use Lea Schaefer. 

ChapUr 4t, Tbe quotation from de Tocquevffle 
U from VoL 1 of Dmocrecy in Amrrtca by Alexis 
da Tocqneville, reprinted by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 6 »pyrigbt 1945 by AHr^ A. Knopf, 
Xne. Tbe amount spent by O'Daniel in his ScMte 
campatfn la in McKay, op. eit. p. 587* The Cottier's 
artieUt about Vance Muse is by Walter Davenport. 
IV first O'Daniel quotation (tbe colloquy with 
Bridges) la from tbe Conorcssionai Record of June 
ay, 1946; tbe second from that of July la; the 
third from that of July a4- 

Chapter 49. Tbe detail about Brano the icono¬ 
clast Is from These United States, I, p. 311. The 
fact tVt Negroes were once sold by the pound is 
from Under Sie Flaps, p. 43 - For details about 
Congremman Klebera see Drew Pearson, New 
York Daily Mirror, Octolicr la, >946. 

Chapter so. Tbe quotations from George Milbura 
•ra from an admirable article "Oklahoroa” hi the 
Vote Review, Spring, 1946. reprinted by kind per- 
mlaskm of the Yale University Press. Tbe !»oem 
*'ln We Trusted" etc. is from T misa, by Angie 
Debo. SocM of my material about Congressman 
Jed Johnson ia from Drew Pearson, New York 
Daily Mirror, July ay, 1946. Tbe item about Alfalfa 
Bin Mumy’a father is from Alfalfa Bdt, p. a 77 - 
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CM^ler 5/, ^ qtiotation from Elteafcetb Sbepicy 
Sergeant U from There United Stater, op. at. It. 
p. 350; that about Indians it frmn The Hopi If av. 
by Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, publiriied in 
tbe Indian Education Research Series. Tbe phraw 
"captured by killing" ia from New Mexico ui the 
Amencan Guide Series, p. 104, as are some detnis 
about mining. Figures on irrigation in the Rio 
Grande Valley are from Stuart (Phase’s J!jc* Land 
Poor Land, p. tis, and the "to hdl with Coolidge” 
item ia from H. L. Mencken’s Americana 19SS 
Tbe tall story in this chapter was aent me by Edna 
C. fichierenbeig of Glencoe, New Mexico. 

Chapter 5/. The newspaper with the World Series 
headline was the Detroit ATetwr. My authority for 
C^alviu Cocdtdgc as a translator of Dante is Van 
Wyck Broidts, New England: Indian Summer, p 
43 S, and that twenty-four states once forbade minor* 
to smoke is from Bryce, II, 547 * The doughty 
general who slew the bear by yelling was the late 
Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr., who was himself killed 
on Okinawa: this item is from the Washington Star. 
March 3, 194s. For the long record of the United 
States in consecutive government see the OWI hand 
book already citsd, p. i. The quoUtioni from 
Fortune are from its aptendid American number, 
Friirutry, J940. pp. 94 and 154. The phrase "lousy 
with greatness" is from the tabic talk of R<^rt 
E. Sherwood. 

^ So now Inside U.S.A. is done. 



Chapter 1 

California the Golden 


Give me men to matcli my mountains. 

—Inscription in .State Capitol, Sacramento 


CALIFORNIA, tlie most sprcctacular and most diversified American 
^ state, California so ripe, golden, yeasty, churning in flux, is a world 
of its own in this trip we are beginning. It contains both the most 
sophisticated and the most bigoted community in America; it is a burst¬ 
ing cornucopia of peoples as well as of fruit, glaciers, sunshine, desert, 
and petroleum. There arc several Californias, and the state is at once 
demented and very sane, adolescent and mature, depending on the point 
of view. Also, it is blessed by supernal wonders in the realm of climate, 
and a major item controlling its political behavior is the Pacific Ocean. 

The story of California is the story of migrations—migrations both 
into and within the state. The intense fluidity of America, its nomadism, 
is a factor never to be discounted. But first, a quick introductory run- 
over which, I hope, will serve to indicate the general pattern of this book. 

California and the Nation 

A very good case may be made that California, next to New York, 
is the most important state in the union; which is one reason why I 
begin with it. It is, for instance, the one above all others that could best 
exist alone; several other states claim this honor (Missouri for example), 
but in actual fact California is unique in self-supporting attributes; it 
has everything—industry, agriculture, commerce, and the vital asset of 
a 1,054-mile coastline. 

California, with twenty-five electoral votes now (more than any state 
except New York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania), and more to come after 
1950, likewise plays a cogent political role in national affairs; its impact 
is never to be ignored. Historically this can be proved again and again, 
as witness— 

Item: California decided the Wilson-Hughes election in 1916. Had 
not California gone for Wilson, by a dramatic and scant plurality 
(3,806 votes), the United States might conceivably have stayed out of 
World War I. 

Item: It was a series of delicate and intricate maneuvers within the 

I 
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California delegation that enabled Franklin D. Roosevelt to win the 
Democratic nomination for president in 1932. 

Beyond this is the fact that California holds in microcosm the funda¬ 
mentals of almost all American problems from race relationships to 
reconversion, from the balance between pressure groups and the demo¬ 
cratic process to the balance between factory and farm. If either 'Fascism 
or Communism should ever smite this country, it is more likely to rise 
first in California than in any other state. 

Also consider the immutable factor of topography. The world is still 
Mercator-minded; but a glance at any of the new order of maps will 
show that California is the seaboard, or perhaps one should say air- 
board, of the future, not merely to the Orient as is obvious but to much 
else. Put an airplane at the North Pole; it will reach San Francisco, 
say, Chicago, or New York, in approximately the same time. Frederick 
J. Turner, the historian of the frontier, wrote in 1914 that “the age of 
the Pacific Ocean begins, mysterious and unfathomable in its meaning 
to our own future.”' California was, as we all know; the jumping-off 
place for the war against Japan, and it might well be the same thing— 
if Jingo blatherskites on either side commit treason against the human 
race—in a war against the Soviet Union. Meantime, with Europe seem¬ 
ingly crumbling and exhausted, the Golden State is the gateway to an 
Asia that may have much peaceful meaning for the United States. Con¬ 
sider merely the matter of Pacific trade. With modern air techniques, the 
great worlds of China, Japan, Australasia, India are only a jump away. 


California, Its Beam and Bulk 

California, the thirty-first state to enter the union, is the second state 
in area (158,693 square miles), and the third in population (somewhere 
around eight and a half million). It contains the highest point in the 
United States (Mount Whitney, just under 15,000 feet) and not more 
than eighty miles away is the lowest point. Death Valley, 276 feet below 
sea level. California is the first state in value of agricultural products, 
airplane manufacture, gold mining, and number of university graduates; 
it is second in oil, eggs, wool, and production of electricity. Thus one 
glimpses again its astonishing diversification; to be first in both agricul¬ 
ture and airplanes is really something. It has the highest living standard 
in the country, and the third highest per capita income of any state®— 
$1,480 as against $1,150 for the nation as a whole. It contains the single 

■ *As quoted by Carey McWilliams, Brothers Under the Skin, p. 16. All the 
McWilliams books, aside from being fascinating reading, are indispensable to the 
study of California, particularly Southern Calijornia Country. 

•California, New York, and Connecticut always run neck to neck in these 
figures. Those above are for 1945. California led in 1944. 
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richest American county (Los Angeles with its citrus crop) and the 
biggest county, San Bernardino. 

Superimpose a map of California on a map of Europe; it will stretch 
from Amsterdam to Rome. Turn it sideways, and it will nearly cover 
the distance between Berne and Bucharest. Or, shift California to right 
angles and lay it across the United States; if you put the northern 
boundary at Chicago, it will stretch almost to the Atlantic; if you put 
Mount Shasta at Des Moines, the southern tip will touch Atlanta. 
Exercises like this quite aside, study of a normal map of California will 
surprise many people. For instance San Diego lies well to the east (not 
west) of Reno. 

Fifty years ago James Bryce said in The American Commonwealth, 
one of the greatest books of political science ever written, "Of the 
States subsequent to the original thirteen, California is the only one 
with a genuine natural boundary.” The forests of Oregon bound it on 
the north, and the Colorado River and the Mexican desert on the south; 
to the west is the broad iridescence of the Pacific, to the east the massive 
spiked barrier of the Sierra Nevada. There are no fewer than forty-one 
peaks higher than 10,000 feet in the state, and the Sierra Nevada is but 
one of two great ranges; the Coa.stal range stretches the whole length 
of the ocean side like the Nevada’s smaller brother. In between, 350 
miles by 50, is the wonderful glowing bowl *known as Central Valley, 
the chief repository of California’s agricultural wealth. 

Look at any sizable road map. Only five major highways cross the 
state from east to west. And they have hard work crossing it. Literally, 
these are Alps that they twist through and climb. But observe roads 
like US loi and US 395, and es]iecially US 99; these are the great 
north-south roads, cutting down like clean-edged rivers. There is scarcely 
a turn in 99 (as seen on the map) all the way from Sacramento through 
Stockton and Fresno to Bakersfield; the road slices through Central 
Valley like a long knife splitting an oval melon. Railroad maps are 
instructive too. There are hundreds of square miles in California, dis¬ 
tricts comprising whole counties, that have no railways at all. Not a 
single line crosses the state between Truckee, north of San Francisco, 
and Death Valley, some 250 miles. The western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada is taken up almost wholly by national forests and national parks, 
of which the most famous are of course Yosemite (which name means 
Grizzly Bear in the original Indian) and Sequoia, where the trees are 
the biggest and oldest living things on earth, if your map shows national 
forests in green, there will be a broad green belt stretching almost with¬ 
out interruption from the Oregon frontier to the outskirts of Los Angeles, 
and almost totally enclosing Central Valley, with its twelve million 
fertile acres. 

California is, it is often said, two states; the dividing line is the 
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Tehachapi, one of the few semilateral mountain ranges in the United 
States* Suppose the Sierra Nevada to be an enormous dinosaur; the 
Tehachapi is the last flick of its bony tail, whipping over to the sea. But 
more than just this spine of mountain divides northern California from 
the south. The chief criterion of demarcation is water. Above the 
Tehachapi, speaking roughly, water is abundant; below, it is scant and 
precious. As interesting as any line drawn by river or rail is the right 
of way of the Los Angeles Aqueduct; Los Angeles is below the Te¬ 
hachapi, hut part of the water supply of a community of three million 
people lies above. Water aside, the fact that the state is two states causes 
other problems, for instance the matter of duplication in institutions and 
the like. There is a state capitol in Los Angeles as well as Sacramento; 
there are three penitentiaries; the university is split in two, with separate 
campuses—virtually autonomous—at Los Angeles and Berkeley.^ 

Northern California is itself so variegated—and its characteristics are 
in general so well known—that to describe it in a paragraph, no matter 
how tentatively, is neither possible nor necessary. Here are the Golden 
Gate and the wonderful complex of communities around San Francisco; 
here are Mount Shasta, Lake Tahoe, and the only active volcano in the 
United States (Mount Lassen); here is the upper Sonora, of which 
John Muir wrote, “For a distance of 400 miles, your foot crushed a 
hundred flowers at every step”; here are those fascinating communities 
Carmel, Monterey, and Salinas. The whole gamut of California history 
may be traversed in twenty miles in this region, from Monterey which 
as everyone knows was the old Spanish capital, to Salinas which was 
a mecca of the Okies. 

Southern California, the third of the state below the Tehachapi, is 
something else again; it has a mood and character absolutely different 
from the north, so much so tliat it is practically a different common¬ 
wealth. This is the California of petroleum, crazy religious cults, the 
citrus industry, towns based on rich rentiers like Santa Barbara and 
Pasadena, the movies, the weirdest architecture in the United States, 
refugees from Iowa, a steeply growing Negro population, and devotees 
of funny money. It is, above, all, the world where climate is worshipped 
as a god. “The most valuable ingredient of the California way of life, 
sunshine, is free,” as Lije once wrote. Yet all southern California would 
shrivel and disappear—almost overnight—if it were not for imported 
water. Everything depends on irrigation i.e. artificial rain. The “rain” 
comes by pipe and canal. 

I began this section by saying that the population of California was 
"around” eight and a half million. There is a reason for this lapse into 

* The only actual east-west range I can think of is the Uinta in Utah. 

* Several of these facts and figures come from Catifomia, a Guide to the Golden 
State, in the American Guide Series. Another invaluable source is the West 
Coast issue of Fortune, February, 1945. 
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the d peu prhs, namely, that no one knows what the exact figure is. In 
1940 it was 6,907,387. But with the war—as we all know—came a tre¬ 
mendous influx not merely of military personnel but of defense workers 
and their families. By 1943 the population was estimated at 8,373,800 
and by 1944 at 8,842,700; today it is probably about the same, though 
some estimates go as high as 9,200,000. Conservatively, it is agreed by 
all authorities that in five years the state has gained at least 1,500,000 
people, an increase of 22.4 per cent. 

Some astonishing details are released if we break these figures down. 
For instance San Diego jumped from a population of 203,341 in 1940 
to an estimated 362,658 in 1946—^a rise of not less than 78 per cent. 
The San Francisco area rose from 1,461,800 to 1,840,500 (26 per cent), 
and Los Angeles County from 2,916,400 to 3,357,000 (15 per cent). 
Los Angeles is today the fourth largest city in the country. Some single 
counties—particularly in the Bay region—more than doubled their popu¬ 
lation in the war period; they rose too per cent or more. This prodigious 
increase came, moreover, atop other increases; for instance, the popula¬ 
tion of the state rose 65 per cent in the years from 1920 to 1930, and it 
is entirely possible, even probable, that within the next few decades it 
will surpass New York and Pennsylvania to become the most populous 
in the union. 

The median age in California is, incidentally, thirty-three. This com¬ 
pares to twenty-nine for the United States as a whole and twenty-three 
in the “youngest” state. New Mexico. The reason for this is of course 
the great number of old folks who have poured in from the Middle West; 
most Californians today are not, as is well known, California bom. 
Another population figure is that about one-ninth of the people of the 
state are foreign born. To an outsider, this figure may seem high and 
striking; actually—as we shall presently see in connection with other 
states—it is comparatively low. 

Most of the war workers who entered California from 1940 to 1945 
went into two extremely volatile industries, aircraft and shipbuilding; 
hence the issue of reconversion was more than normally acute. Beyond 
this, the influx produced other problems, for instance the fact that no 
one can guess how California will vote next time. Again, shall the state 
attempt to get rid of the new “in-migrants,” as some people wish, and 
if so, how; if not, how will it possibly find jobs and residence for them 
all? The housing problem in the state is, as everywhere, anguishing. 
Most responsible Californians hope that the new arrivals will stay and 
find jobs and a place to live; out of a new melting pot they hope to 
absorb new strength ; the motto is, “Don’t talk reconversion, but convert 
instead.” 

California is so celebrated for Central Valley and its agriculture— 
avocados, melons, spinach, asparagus, grapefruit, olives, what not—that 
one is tempted to think of it as predominantly rural. This is not true 
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from the population point of view, even though agriculture (and asso¬ 
ciated industries like canning) supports more people than any other in¬ 
dustry. But California is an urban state, not .rural; even Los Angeles 
County is an urban area. The simplest of statistics tells the story. About 
8o per cent of the total population lives in cities and metropolitan areas; 
not less than 5,200.000, over half the total miniber of people in the state, 
are clustered around Los .Angeles and San Francisco alone. 

California ami Texas 

These two great states arc often compared and this comparison is 
worth exploring for a paragraph or two. Suppose we outline some 
similarities first. Both states are giants; both have a martial history 
and tradition; each was an independent republic for a time, under its 
own flag, something tlwt can be said of no other American state except 
Vermont.’’ But whereas Texas was indc|)cndcnt. legitimately and actually 
independent for ten close-packed, stormy years, the California “republic" 
lasted only a few weeks. The fact that 'I'exas leas an independent state, 
albeit briefly, is an inescapable reality to most Texans; it is the cause 
of what we will later de.scribe as “Texan nationalism”; a visitor to 
Texas is reminded of it ceaselessly. No such spirit exists comparably in 
California. In dozens of visits to the state, in conversation and inquiry 
with a hundred Californians, I only heard its former independence 
mentioned once. 

Both Texas and California arc empires in a manner of speaking; both 
have what might lie called—not too literally—strong imperialist tend¬ 
encies. For twenty years California and Arizona have been squabbling 
(largely over questions of water and irrigation); I heard one Californian 
say in mild disgust, “If we came out against smallpox, Arizona would 
be for it.” Also, Californians arc apt to think of Nevada as a kind of 
satrapy and its Senator McCarran is often described by Californians 
as their “third” senator. 

I'exas is, in a way, more raucous than California; California is more 
romantic. On most political issues, California is more sophisticated; in 
things religious, it is more eccentric. Californians, like Texans, love to 
tell tall tales, but theirs don’t have quite the folklore quality of Texas 
tales. Californians are, by and large, less .self-conscious about their 
glories. During the butter shortage I saw a waitress at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel in San Francisco point to a pat of prune jelly. “California butter!” 
she exclaimed briefly, I had the feeling that no Texan would have spoken 
about anything in his state in quite this humorously contemptuous way. 

“ But both Rhode Island and North Carolina had a brief period of “autonomous” 
status after 1789. since they refu.sed for a time to enter the union although the 
Articles of Confederation no longer bound them. See Bryce, Vol, I, p. 422. 
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Filially, take the world of culture. Here California compares to Texas 
as Paris, say, compares to Albania. California is (New York alone 
excepted) the most “European" of all American commonwealths; Texas 
is a kind of vacuum. In the whole history of Te.\a.s, there are not a 
dozen poets, sculptors, scientists, musicians, whose names can even be 
recalled; an artist in Texas is as rare as an icicle in the Sahara; in the 
entire expanse of the state today, with its population of 6,400,000, there 
is only one writer of any consequence. But consider California; Cali¬ 
fornia swarms with poets, artists, men of science. There is no opulence 
in America to surpass it, even-in New England. Think of the procession 
that begins with Bret Marte and Ambrose Bierce and continues today 
with Robinson Jeffers and John Steinbeck. In between consider Isadora 
Duncan, David Starr Jordan, Jack London, Frank Norris, Lincoln 
Steffens, Lepton Sinclair, Gertrude Atherton, Henry George, Luther 
Burbank, William Saroyan, Donald Culross Peatlie, All these were 
either California horn or for definite reasons of literary association and 
residence are California marked. Or take, in an adjacent field, American 
Nobel Prize winners. There have been thirty-one so far. Not one is 
Texan. But six were cither born in California or live there today. Such 
a fracas over academic freedom as occurred at the University of Texas 
would be inconceivable in California; its university is by most standards 
one of the six or eight best in the country; it has no regent trouble. 

Sometimes jx’ople compare California to Florida, but from an intel¬ 
lectual point of view there is no comparison. Think of the European 
migration that has little by little converted the lovely balcony of hills 
near Santa Monica into a kind of Salzburg, a kind of Florence. Stravin¬ 
sky. Montemezzi, Aldous Huxley, Isherwood, Artur Rubinstein, Emil 
Ludwig, Heifetz, Remarque, Franz Wcrfel, Thomas Mann—none of 
them went to Florida.® All of them chose the land between Los Angeles 
and the radiant California sea. Why? Because climate can be intellectual 
as well as physical. 

History of California: Five-Minute Glimpse 

Then ho. brother, ho, 

To California go; 

There’s plenty of gold in the world we’re told. 

On the banks of the Sacramento. 

—Jesse Hutchinson, Jr. 

The story of California is, I have said, the story of migrations; theie 
have been at least six clearly defined waves of immigration within the 
past one hundred years. 

“Could one possibly imagine such an institution as San Francisco’s Bohemian 
Club existing in Miami? 
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First came the traders and frontiersmen, followed by early settlers 
like members of the Donner.party who, caught in the mountains by 
winter snow, ate each other when food gave out. Second, the violent 
influx caused by the Gold Rush of 1849. Third, the tide brought in by 
the railroads, after the first transcontinental line was built in 1869. 
Fourth, tlie immense movement to southern California from the Middle 
West that began in the early igao’s and was, as Carey McWilliams says, 
“the first great migration of the automobile age,” Fifth, the flight to 
California of the Okies and-other agrarian refugees from the Dust Bowl 
and elsewhere. Sixth, the influx of war workers from 1940 to 1945. This 
last was nothing more or less than the Gold Rush all over again in a 
different dimension, a gold rush in aviation, the result of which was to 
make Los Angeles the “Detroit of airplanes.” 

Of course California history begins long before the age of American 
migrations with the Indians and Spaniards. In 1535 the most tremendous 
of the conquistadores, Cortes, looking for the seven golden cities, worked 
far enougli north to reach what is now Lower California, and gave the 
region its name. The first white man of importance actually to set foot 
on what is now our California was a Portugue.se, Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, who discovered San Diego Bay in 1542. There followed three 
centuries of chaotic and inept Spanish and/or Mexican rule, tempered by 
the proselytizing of the Franciscans; and let it not be forgotten that 
Sir Francis Drake anchored his Golden Hinde a few miles north of San 
Francisco Bay in 1579. In 1821 Mexico freed itself from Spain, and in 
1825 California became a territory of the Mexican republic; in 1836 
came a short-lived “Free and Sovereign State of Alta California,” or¬ 
ganized by Mexican secessionists. But meantime, western pressure by 
North American traders, trappers, whalers, pioneers was steadily and 
inexorably increasing. 

I cannot in this space describe except in boniest outline the highly 
multicolored events that brought California into the union. The story 
is magnificently told, as is much else, in Bernard DeVoto’s The Year of 
Decision, 1S46. For everybody to ponder is the degree and the extent 
of American imperialism in the period. We never formally invaded 
California. We offered once to buy it. There were no shenanigans like 
those in Texas. But President Polk made no bones about his intention 
of acquiring California, by force if necessary; and its actual inclusion 
into the United States came, as everyone knows, as a result of one of 
the most vulgarly cold-blooded wars in history, that against Mexico 
in 1846. Still, the point should be made that California was, and in¬ 
evitably had to be, ours; the westward swell of migration was bound to 
reach the Pacific; the United States without California would haye been 
as ridiculous as France without Brittany or England without Kent; 
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politically, geographically, humanly, the impulse to fill the great bowl of 
the West was unavoidable and irresistible. 

Two men, one very widely known, one known not at all but from a 
contemporary point of view almost equally remarkable, were major 
actors. The first was Fremont, as gallant a figure as ever left sparklets 
of glamor across the pages of history. The other was the United States 
consul at Monterey, Thomas O. Larkin. This Larkin was a man of 
resource. He was a newspaperman, a trade agent, and a spy. Behind his 
immunity as a representative of tlie State Department he maneuvered 
to get California into the United States or, failing that, to establish its 
independence, in almost precisely the manner that von Papen maneuvered 
to make pre-Anschluss Austria part of Germany. The whole history of 
California in this period is like that of tlie Sudetenland in the 1930's. 
The British were of course active in California too. There was a con¬ 
siderable movement among Californians to seek a protectorate under 
Great Britain (Texas similarly flirted with the British in order to 
strengthen its hand vis-a-vis Washington), and the British encouraged 
this because it gave them a card in their territorial dispute with the 
United States over Oregon. The British agent at Monterey, J. A. 
Forbes, was beaten by Fremont and Larkin, but he (and also the 
Hudson’s Bay Company) played a role that seems fascinating today. 

Russian traders were active in California too. A shipload of them 
landed in 1812 above San Francisco; they were strong enough to build 
a fort, flout Mexican authority, and maintain their own territorial enclave 
for almost a generation. One of their best customers was a Swiss, John 
Augustus Sutter, who created for himself a kind of principality called 
New Helvetia in what is now the Sacramento area. The Russians with¬ 
drew from California in 1841, peaceably and of their own vqlition. 

The first American immigrant train arrived in California the same 
year. “Incidents” began to happen—which startlingly resemble the 
modern variety of "incidents” like those at Mukden and Wal Wal—and 
Fremont and the others took quick and vigorous advantage of them. 
There was very little bloodshed. One group of Americans set up the 
“California Republic” on June 14, 1846; it only lasted, under its own 
flag decorated with grizzly bear and star, until July 7, because it wasn’t 
necessary for it to last longer, since the United States had declared war 
on Mexico. Fremont accepted the Mexican surrender in January, 1847, 
on a mountain pass near Los Angeles, and Mexico formally gave up 
all claims to California (and much else) in the next year. The American 
victors set up a legislature and wrote and ratified a constitution, and in 
1850 California was admitted to the union. Alone among western states, 
it came to statehood full-fledged; there was no probationary period of 
being a territory. 
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Vigilantes, Southern Pacific, and Hiram Johnson 

Of the Gold Rush, which began in 1848 with the discovery of gold 
on the property of the Swiss-Mexican-Anierican John Sutter, and which 
became, in the words of one authority, “the greatest mass movement 
of people since the Crusades,” I can write little. Gold brought wealth 
to California (and to the nation); it brought romance; and it brought 
violence. Of the Gold Rush mining towns few survive today, except in 
ghost form. But some of their names carry a reminiscent flash: it is not 
hard to guess the kind of men and women who lived in Brandy Gulch, 
Hangtown, Piety Hill, Hell’s Delight, Puke Ravine, Petticoat Slide, 
Gouge Eye, Swell-Head Diggings, and Poker Flat.^ 

Between the forty-niners and the present century the history of 
California is largely that of a railroad, but one must pause briefly to 
mention two other phenomena, vigilantism and the “Sand-Ij3t” dema¬ 
goguery of a nearly forgotten worthy named Dennis Kearney. The 
vigilantes were not, as we understand the term, “Fascists,” nor were the 
Sand Potters “Communists,” but the roots of much of the extremism 
of California today can be traced back to these early exemplars. 

San Francisco in the 50’s was the most rambunctious, gaudy and 
vociferous town on earth. There were, according to the California Guide, 
more than a thousand murders between 1849 and 1856, with only one 
conviction. Corruption of the city administration was complete; the 
law was a motley joke; a gang known as “the Hounds” ran wild. So 
the citizenry rose in wrath in 1851, constituted a vigilance committee, 
and set up its own police—with artillery! The first committee sentenced 
only four men to be hanged (out of ninety-one arrested); the executions 
were public, and held to the tune of tolling bells. The Hounds organiza¬ 
tion was broken. But more violence came later. The chief crooks and 
racketeers had the protection of big businessmen and big politicians, 
exactly as in the Capone days seventy years later in Chicago. Against 
the ring rose the voice of a solitary editor, James King of William. As 
a result, King himself was shot. The murderer was a politician named 
Casey whom he had attacked in print. Again a vigilance committee was 
organized, this time with eight thousand outraged members. It sat for 
four months, overruled the courts and other authorities, hanged Casey 
as the bells tolled again, and “exiled” twenty-five other gangsters and 
racketeers. This broke the back of San Francisco-terrorism. 

In the 1870's came the rise of Dennie Kearney’s “Workingman’s Party 
of California,” one of the first authentically radical parties in American 
history. Kearney, an Irishman, was scarcely literate. Also he was some- 

^ CatiforHia, an Intimate History, by Gertrude Atherton, p. 127. 
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thing of a genius. His followers became known as the Sand-Lot party 
because he addressed them in vacant lots. He was both an unmitigated 
demagogue and a responsible politician with some highly contemporary 
ideas. Kearney could be the mouthpiece of the Ncn' Republic; every 
plank he had—except one—fits in the structure of modern liberalism. 
The exception is that he was virulently anti-Chinese, because of the 
dangers he thought cheap Chinese labor represented to the rest of the 
community, whereas today most radicals approve of and encourage equal 
status for alien or (juasi-alien groups. .As for the rest. Kearney wanted 
“to wrest the government from the hands of the rich and place it in 
tho,se of the people ... to destroy the great money power of the rich 
... to destroy land monopoly in our state by a system of taxation 
that will make great wealth impossible in the future.” Kearney, like 
most Californians of the period, was a violent cliaractcr, and his words 
were strong. He talked about “a little judicious hanging of capitalists,” 
and he once spoke as follows: 

The Central Pacific men are thieves, and will soon feel the power of 
the workingmen. When I have thoroughly organized my party we 
will march through the city and conqiel the thieves to give up their 
plunder. I will lead you to the city hall, clear out the police force, 
hang the prosecuting attorney, burn every book that has a particle of 
law in it, and tlien enact new laws for the workingmen. 

—R. G. Cleland, From ll’ihlcntcss lo F.mpirc, p. 343 

Actually Kearney did not have to resort to violence. His party, draw¬ 
ing strength not only from the underpossessed but from small farmers 
and businessmen, grew so powerful by 1878 that it was able to force 
a change in the organic law of the state. A constitutional convention was 
called, in which the Sand Letters had a third of the vote, and a new 
constitution was written and ratified (1879) which is still in force today. 
Tliis was by all odds the most progressive constitution ever adopted by 
an American state up to that date. It cut the powers of special privilege; 
it established the eight-hour day; it provided for regulation of railways 
and utilities; it even made “improper” lobbying a felony. 

We must now allude briefly to the tremendous story of the railroads, 
with a later acrid word on Hiram Johnson. On May 10, 1869—one of 
the great dates in .American history—the Central Pacific (later called 
the Southern Pacific) met the Union Pacific at a point in Utah, and 
for the first time the American continent was crossed and linked by rail. 
A second transcontinental line wa^-completed in 1881, and a third in 
1885. Now in those days a railroad was more than just a railroad. The 
great early roads were direct and primary agents in penetrating, bursting 
open, fertilizing, and exploiting the whole of the American West. They 
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were laws utito themselves; or else they made the laws. Leland Stanford, 
one of the formidable four who built the Central Pacific, was at one time 
or other president of the railway, governor of the state, and federal 
senator; his Senate seat is supposed to have cost him a too thousand 
dollars. The economic power of the companies depended on more than 
mere transportation, though in the field of transportation they could do 
anything they wished; this was long before the days of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; for instance a rate war between the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe once brought the passenger fare from St. Louis 
to Los Angeles to one dollar! 

But much more important than transportation per se was the factor 
of land. To encourage railway building and to get the public domain 
into useful private ownership as quickly as possible, the federal govern¬ 
ment gave the various lines enormous grants of land along their right 
of ways, usually every other section, free. The total amount so dis¬ 
tributed was not less than 130,000,000 acres. This, as every school child 
knows, is a root element in our history; a dozen times we shall have 
recourse to mention it—in the story of the development of Minnesota, 
or Montana, of the great Southwest.* What did the railroads do with 
their agglutinations of property? The answer could not be simpler: 
they either sold it or held onto it. By offering parcels and subdivisions 
at great profit to pioneers they of course killed two birds with one stone; 
first, made money, second, built up a “colonial” population adjacent to 
the line and utterly dependent on it. But in many cases they did not 
sell; for instance, today. Southern Pacific is still the largest private land- 
owner in California. That the railways should begin to play politics 
was of course inevitable. They had serious intere.sts to protect. They 
had to be assured of “loyalty” on the part of governors and legislators. 
They became inextricably involved in public policy. They did not always 
live up to their responsibilities. Some were as devoid of civic spirit as a 
stoat Ambrose Bierce liked to print Leland Stanford as ieland $tanford, 
and even Bryce, writing in 1888, says 

California was for many years practically at the mercy of the Central 
Pacific Railway, then her only road to the Mississippi Valley and the 
Atlantic. . . . What made the position more singular was that 
although these railroads had been built under statutes passed by the 
states they traversed . . . they were built with Eastern capital, and 
were owned by a number of rich men living in New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia, unamenable to local influences, and caring no more 
about the wishes and feelings of the State whence their profits came 
than an English bondholder cares about the feelings of Chile. 

• Texas, by terms of its peculiar treaty, was the only state in which the railways 
were not given federal land; this was a considerable factor in giving Texas a 
Afferent development. 
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Until the governorship of Hiram Johnson which began in 1910, Cali¬ 
fornia was almost completely dominated by the railroads, and no under¬ 
standing of the politics of the state is possible without this background. 
Corruption -was widely prevalent and few people seemed to object. 
Aggregate bribes (to state senators) by the railroads reached astronomi¬ 
cal sums; to individual newspapers, they descended to stipends of $250 
per month. By controlling the legislature Southern Pacific also elected 
its own U. S. senators, like Stanford; it could virtually make or break 
any business, by favoritism in freight rates; it even maintained what it 
called a “Political Bureau”—shades of the Kremlin a generation later! 
On the other hand, it is important to mention the indisputably great 
contribution that Southern Pacific made in these years to the develop¬ 
ment of California and the entire West, and its brilliant achievements 
in transportation per sc as well as in creating wealth and op)X)rtunily. 

This is of course old stuff; almost everybody knows the story. The 
point to make is that the history of California until 191O or thereabouts 
was largely one of revolt against Southern Pacific domination—a revolt 
that succeeded. The instrument that Johnson used was of the simplest, 
that of political reform and then political control through the direct pri¬ 
mary. Once the machines could not control votes wholesale, and the direct 
primary made such control impossible, the railway and its allies were 
beaten. Once a tough governor like Johnson, with the people behind 
him, ousted the bosses in the legislature and could count on honest 
elections, the fight was mostly won. 

Hiram W. Johnson, who died in the summer of 1945 at the age of 
seventy-nine, v\as, it is e.xtraordinary to tell, son of a father—Grove L. 
Johnson—\'ho was Southern Pacific’s own chief lobbyist! The struggle 
was not only between the public and a vested interest, nor even between 
a lone crusader and a corporation; it was between a son and a father. 
Grove had once served a penitentiary sentence, and for many years he 
and Hiram, stubborn men both, never spoke. Once they campaigned 
against one another, and Grove told his audience that Hiram and an¬ 
other son might be found addressing a rival crowd down the street, 
“And who are those men ?” Grove bellowed. “One is full of booze—the 
other of conceit! Who are they? My sons!” 

Hiram first became conspicuous in San Francisco in 1908 or there¬ 
abouts, when a crook named Ruef ran the city and Grove was a creature 
of the local machine. Exactly as in the vigilante days the respectable 
community finally rose in anger and sought—by legal means this 
time—to turn the gang out. A special prosecutor, Francis J. Heney, 
succeeded in getting indictments against Ruef and members of the Ruef 
crowd. Then Heney was shot in the courtroom. And by a talesman 
earlier released from jury service! But public indignation climbed higher 
and a new special prosecutor was appointed to take the case over. This 
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aew special prosecutor was, of all men, the son hated by his father 
ind the father’s direct antagonist—Hiram Johnson. 

Partly because of his success at the trial—Ruef was sentenced to four¬ 
teen years—Hiram ran for governor (as a Republican) ih igio and 
was elected. He was re-elected in 1914 (as a Progressive), and was the 
only governor in California history, until Earl Warren, ever to be re¬ 
elected to a four-year term.® Before this, he had run for vice president 
of the United States with Theodore Roosevelt on the Bull Moose 
ticket. Hiram moved on to the Senate in 1917, and stayed there until 
his death, elected time after time by overwhelming votes, and on what¬ 
ever program he happened to feel like choosing. He was, as everyone 
knows, an implacable isolationist in both 1917 and 1941; but except 
for the most trifling of historical accidents he would have been president 
of the United States in 1923. At the Republican convention in 1920 he 
was offered the vice presidential nomination under Harding; he refused, 
largely out of vanity, and when Harding died it was a man named 
Calvin Coolidge, not Hiram Johnson, who acceded to the presidency. 

The following is an example of Hiram’s prose style. He was attacking 
a man named Otis, who for many years was publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times: 

In the City of San Francisco we have drunk to the very dregs of 
infamy; w'e have had vile officials; we have had rotten newspapers. 
But we have nothing so vile, nothing so low, nothing so debased, 
nothing so infamous in San Francisco as Harrison Grey Otis. He 
sits there in senile dementia with a gangrene heart and rotting 
brain, grimacing at every reform, chattering iinpotently at all things 
that are decent, frothing, fuming, violently gibbering, going down 
to his grave in snarling infamy . . . disgraceful, depraved . . . 
and putrescent. 

—From Southern California County, Carey McWilliams, p. 275 

But some of these words might well have been used by political 
enemies about Hiram himself, because during his last years in the 
Senate he too suffered from what was close to senile dementia. In those 
years it was the habit in California to say that the state had only one 
senator. And before his death I heard colloquies like this, “Why is 
Hiram Johnson still alive?—Because he’s too mean to diel” 

Be that as it may, Johnson was probably the greatest governor Cali¬ 
fornia ever had; he was attractive and skilled, with a wonderfully quick 
mind and all the guts in tlie world. After Johnson’s first legislature 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “This session has passed the most compre¬ 
hensive program of constructive legislation ever passed at a single 

• In the 1850’s a man named Bigler served two two-year terms. 
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session of an American legislature." Strangely enough, great pressure 
had to be put on Johnson to enter politics in the first place. He was a 
poor man; he liked his career at law; his wife liated the hurly-burly 
of the political arena. Also, he told friends at the beginnitig that he 
could not possibly run for office, because of his father. “Do you know 
the place my paternal ancestor [he would seldom use the word “father” 
of Grove] has in the politics of this state?” he w’ould say. Or, “If I run 
for governor, people will fling at me the one thing on which I cannot 
defend myself—Grove L. Johnson.” Largely Hiram was persuaded to 
run through the intermediation of Chester H. Rowell, for many years 
editor of the Fresno Republican and later of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Rowell had helped create an early reform movement called 
the “Lincoln-Roosevelt League,” and Johnson was the beneficiar\' of much 
of his hard work. There is, incidentally, no good biography of Hiram 
Johnson, by all odds one of the most striking Americans of recent times. 
It will be a wonderful book for someone to write some day, and I hope 
that valiant old Rowell can be talked into doing it. 

As a senator Johnson’s record was, as we know, mixed. On foreign 
policy he was ho])elessly obtuse. One clue to his grumpiness, his dislike 
of most of his colleagues, and above all his pathological hatred of both 
Wilson and Roosevelt was his enormous vanity.*" It didn’t matter who 
was president; what Hiram resented was that there zoos a president, and 
that he himself wasn’t it. He had to be No. i. And the easiest w'ay for 
him to be No. i in the Senate was to be the king insurgent. Which in due 
time he became. 

I heard another estimate of Johnson which is at least brief: “Hiram 
always despi.sed the only two things he didn’t have—money and sound 
knowledge.” 


Some Characlerislics of the Californians 

William Blake once said, “To generalize is to he an idiot,” and any 
attempt to clinch what I have already said in this chapter about California 
“character” is, and must necessarily be, absurd, if only because the state 
is too replete with conflicting types, too various. But a few more words 
may be in order. 

1. California has, I should say on the whole, more authentic exuber¬ 
ance and color than any other state. 

2. It was built by adventurers, by individualists, in a mood of what 
Professor D. W. Brogan calls “masculine, anarchical barbarism.” I asked 
the contemporary labor leader, Harry Bridges, what he considered to be 

“ Charles Evans Hughes made the grievous error of not calling on Hiram when 
campaigning in California in 1916; as a direct result, he lost the state and the 
presidency, because Johnson, angry at the rebuff, threw his influence against him. 
At least this is a story often told. Some authorities deny it. 
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the state’s chief distinction, and he replied at once, “The pioneer spirit.” 
Almost all Californians today consider themselves the survivors of a 
great adventure. Only the most enterprising of Americans took the long 
route around Cape Horn or tramped across the Panamanian isthmus in 
the Gold Rush days, and only the strongest or the luckiest survived. 

3. It is a state that moves fast and changes quickly. No one can easily 
put salt on its tail. 

4. Most Californians have great state pride, whether they were born 
in California or not. But there is a subtle distinction between authentic 
native sons, Californians, and the non-natives or Californiacs. 

5. Another distinction is diversity within diversification. It is not 
enough to say that California has great wealth in “both” mining and 
agriculture; what really counts is the number of specialties within each 
category. For instance sixty different minerals of economic value are to 
be found in the state, and as to agriculture, a farmer’s crop may range 
from subtropical fruits to wheat. 

6. California is the outside fringe, a long way from Washington, and 
bound to itself by desert, mountains, and the sea. 

7. Belief in miracles. The worshiper at the Ainiee Semple McPherson 
temple, the radical unemployed with his Ham & Eggs, both express the 
same kind of emotional yearning. 

8. Finally, a zest for direct action and a tradition of going to extremes. 


An American Paradox 

As a po.stscript to this cliaptcr, let us once again mention Hiram 
Johnson. The phenomenon is at first sight puzzling—how it should have 
come about that Johnson, a slashingly vigorous liberal in domestic affairs, 
should at the same time have been a blind reactionary on international 
affairs. Actually this paradox is a familiar American characteristic; we 
find it not only in Hiram but in other giants of his generation like George 
Norris and Bob LaFolIette, and today in much lesser men like Nye and 
Wheeler. As a general rule, western senators of the old school are, or 
were, fervent isolationists. There would appear to be four main reasons. 
First, they disliked the East, and were suspicious and jealous of the 
Atlantic seaboard which was generally interventionist. Second, they 
hated gold, finance, capital, and especially J. P. Morgan. They thought 
that Morgan and the British empire were practically synonymous: they 
were anti-British, and they opposed American participation in World 
Wars I and II, partly because they hated eastern finance which was tied 
to British strings. Third, they felt a duty to devote their reformist ener¬ 
gies, visions, talents, exclusively to the American scene; anything to do 
with Europe was an extravagance or an inadvertence; it was off the main 
beam; they wanted to expend everything they had, to the last ounce and 
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inch, on the enormously pressing domestic problems that were crying for 
solution. Fourth, they were as a rule untraveled, politically under¬ 
developed, and “provincial” in both the best and worst senses of that term. 

This familiar paradox also exists in reverse. For instance there are 
eastern senators today who are violently reactionary as regards internal 
American policy, and yet fervent “liberals,” i.e. interventionists, in rela¬ 
tion to things abroad. 



Chapter 2 

A Bouquet of Californians 


Rememirer that the men who stocked California in the 50’s were 
physically, and as far as regards certain tough virtues, the pick 
of the earth . . , It needs no little golden badge ... to mark the 
native son of the Golden West. Him I love because he is devoid 
of fear, carries himself like a man, and has a heart as big as 
his boots. 

—Rudyard Kipling 


E arl warren, running as a nonparti.san and permitted by the 
anarchic California electoral system to file on lioth Republican and 
Democratic tickets, defeated Robert W. Kenny in the 1946 primaries 
and thus became the first governor in the history of the state to win 
both party nominations, and the only one except Hiram Johnson ever 
to win two four-year terms. The general election in November was no 
more than a formality confirming Warren’s spectacular and unprece¬ 
dented triumph. Immediately he began to be talked about as an obvious 
and weighty candidate for the Republican nomination for the presidency 
in 1948. What manner of man is Warren—how shall we add him up? 

Earl Warren is honest, likable, and clean; he will never set the world 
on fire or even make it smoke; he has the limitations of all Americans 
of his type with little intellectual background, little genuine depth or 
coherent political philosophy; a man who has probably never bothered 
with abstract thought twice in his life; a kindly man, with the best of 
social instincts, stable, and well balanced; a man splendidly devoted 
to his handsome wife and six healthy children; not greedy, not a 
politician of the raucous, grasping kind that has despoiled so much in 
the United States; a “typical” American in his bluffness, heartiness, 
healthy apple-pie atmosphere and love for joining things; a man glad 
to carry a bundle for his missus in the neighborhood supermarket and 
have an evening out with the boys once in awhile; a man with nothing 
of a “grand line” and little inner force, to throw out centrifugal or 
illuminating sparks; a friendly, pleasant, average Californian; no more 
a statesman in the European sense than Typhoid Mary is Einstein; 
and a man who, quite possibly and with luck, could make a tolerable 
president of the United States. 

Warren is nowhere near so colorful as Kenny, about whom more 
hereunder. He is much more sober stuff. He beat Kenny (roughly by 
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590,000 votes to 520,000) for a variety of cogent reasons. Incidentally— 
and this represents a striking but not unusual feature of American 
political life—the two contestants were, and are, good friends; Kenny 
was Warren’s attorney general and they worked together closely for 
four years, though Warren is, of course, a Republican, and Kenny a 
Democrat; Warren was—another point in their close association— 
Kenny’s predecessor as attorney general. Reasons for Warren’s victory: 
(a) a good record, which was liberal enough to bring him a substantial 
liberal vote; (ft) at the same time unanimous support by all conservative 
forces and Republicans; (c) the death of Roosevelt, and the subsequent 
breakdown of the broad dykes channeling the Roosevelt coalition; 
(d) a fierce intramural quarrel in the Democratic camp, between leftists 
and superleftists, which left Kenny bouncing in thin air. He was unable 
to lead a unified ticket, because of the murderous fight between Will 
Rogers Jr. and Ellis Patterson for nomination to the senate, a fight 
so mixed up with splinter leftism that any independent liberal needed 
a slide rule and a protractor to find where the lines met, interlocked, 
and parted. 

Warren won—another striking point—even though Democratic regis¬ 
tration in the state far exceeds Repulilican. But I have already mentioned 
the great influx of war migrants that not only added vastly to the 
electorate; it steadily caused shifts of population within the state, which 
means that registration doesn’t always mean what it ought to mean. 
California was for years overwhelmingly Republican. Under Roosevelt 
it was as overwhelmingly Democratic; FDR carried it all four times 
he ran. Many times in this book we shall allude to this phenomenon, 
that in state after state the enormous magnetic, polarizing force of 
Roosevelt caused a complete political switch around, in 1932, 1936, 
1940, and 1944. Meantime we know well what happened in November, 
1946. All over the country the midterm elections swept the Democrats 
and Rooseveltians out, and Republicans like Warren—all breeds and 
counterbreeds of Republicans—triumphantly in. The Roosevelt era 
ended; what was left of the New Deal slipped back into history; the 
post-Roosevelt epoch, with all that it may portend, with all its tentative 
feelings toward a new equilibrium still to be fixed, began. 

Warren was born in Los Angeles in 1891. He worked at every kind 
of job as a young man, from selling papers to playing the clarinet. 
His father, a railway mechanic, was murdered some years ago—in a 
crime that had no political significance but which is another indication 
that California’s tradition of frontier violence is not so far away. 
Warren entered political life as a committee clerk in Sacramento after 
a brief period of law practice, and rose slowly. He was district attorney 
for Alameda County (which includes Oakland and Berkeley) from 
1925 to 1938, and then attorney general of the state. Little is remembered 
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for or against him in those jobs except the Point Lobos case, which 
is too complex hr treatment here. A ship's engineer was murdered in 
1936 on the freighter Point Lobos; three men went to the penitentiary 
for “conspiracy” to commit this crime, on highly dubious evidence; 
later they were pardoned. All three were labor leaders whom the 
conservative community wanted to “get” and the man murdered was a 
labor spy. Warren, as district attorney, was hotly accused of bias and 
the case as a whole was called an antilabor frame-up; but there is no 
evidence that he himself did anything improper. 

In 1942 Warren ran for governor; he won largely because California 
was so fed up with his Democratic predecessor, Culbert Levy Olson. 
Also, he was running in a nonpresidential year, and hence did not have 
a Roosevelt ticket to oppose. Technically he stood as a nonpartisan and 
he won handsomely. By 1944 he was a national figure, and he was 
offered the Republican vice presidential nomination under Dewey; he 
turned it down. There were two reasons for this: fir.st, he has no 
private fortune, and with a large family to support and his children at 
the most expensive age, he could not afford the office; second, he 
shrewdly sen,sed that Roosevelt could not be beaten and that if FDR 
carried California it would be quite a black eye for Mr. Warren. His 
caution did not endear him to the Republican hierarchy, and during the 
campaign he was accused (a) of being too lukewarm to Dewey and 
(6) too friendly. People said that as a nonpartisan he should not have 
played politics at all. Meantime, he lost the Republican left too, as a 
result of some obscure finagling over Willkie. Willkie had wanted to 
run in the California primaries, and only chose Wisconsin instead 
(where he was so disastrously beaten) out of consideration for Warren; 
the Willkieites then claimed that Warren “let Willkie down.” 

During his first term Warren was fairminded, conscientious, tolerant, 
and uninspired. He lifted old age pensions from forty to fifty dollars 
a month; he tried to push through a compulsory health insurance bill, 
which the lobbies beat; he set about a program of prison reform; 
hedging against postwar unemployment, he greatly improved the 
governmental machinery of the state, and created a Reconstruction 
and Re-employment Commission that has done admirable work. He 
played hard for AFofL support (which he now has); hence, he 
tended as a rule to support everything the AF of L asked for. Finally, 
he “reduced taxes.” But beware of this cliche. It can be said of a 
dozen governors in a dozen states that, to their credit, they “reduced 
taxes.” But to “reduce taxes” is the simplest thing in the world in 
years when tax receipts, owing to war industry, have been greater than 
ever before in history; most states have enormous surpluses today, not 
deficits. The real point is why taxes were not reduced more. 

Warren’s dominant note is, to sum up, decency, stability, sincerity. 
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and lack of genuine intellectual distinction. But how many American 
governors have genuine intellectual distinction? 


A [Vord About Bob Kenny 

Robert W. Kenny, whom Warren beat for governor in the 1946 
primaries, is one of the most engaging men in America. His effervescent 
courage and liberalism are both incontestable; he is also an almost 
too-shrewd politician with caressing eyes upon the future political 
career of Bob Kenny. If I should be asked what his chief personal 
quality is, I would answer with some such word as “disarmingness,” 
in that he is one of the most unconventional men I ever met. No one 
but Bob Kenny could squat on the ledge of a skyscraper to be photo¬ 
graphed watching a parade; no one can play better the role of a San 
Francisco bon vhmnt without sacrificing dignity; no one can so 
brashly defy all political conventions and so debonairly get away with 
it—^almost. This does not mean that Kenny is not serious. He is serious. 
But also he is an imp. Moreover, he is an imp who weighs two hundred 
pounds. He greets you, asks you to a cocktail party in his office, 
becomes a friend, takes you for a week-end drive to Nevada, loves to 
gamble and is very good at it, and is unquenchably alive with wit and 
candor all the time. He has friends, intimate friends, in every camp. 
The first time I met him he was drinking amiably with two com¬ 
panions; one was a Jesuit priest, the other was Harry Bridges. 

Kenny's humor, vivacity, sense of phrase, bright brains, and out¬ 
rageousnesses are a joy. I asked him once where a certain former 
governor was living. He replied, “East Oblivion.” He told me of one 
colleague, “He has a mind like a miller bug—it just skates on the 
surface.” Once he said of himself, “I was ashamed of being a Re¬ 
publican and afraid of being a Democrat,” After a stupendous lunch 
that lasted three hours, in a restaurant that w’asn’t supposed to serve 
lunch, I asked him if he could give me some kind of .biographical 
handout. Most politicians deny coyly that they have any such prepared 
document; Kenny boomed with laughter and said, “Of course—I’m 
a politician!” 

When Mr. Truman visited San Francisco in July, 1945, the news¬ 
papers reported a small colloquy: 

Truman: “Why don't you run for governor. Bob?” 

Kenny: “I don’t want to run for office. I want to run away from 
it.” 

Truman; “I’ve been doing that all my life. Bob, and look where I 
am now.” 

Kenny; “Yes, and what you have now is a job without a future.” 
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Kenny, a three-generation Californian, was bom in Los Angeles in 
1901, but his family is San Franciscan; thus he spans both ends of the 
state. His grandfather and Bancroft, the historian, were partners; the 
original Kenny home still stands intact at 1067 Green Street, San 
Francisco. He has private means; yet he has always been on the side 
of the underpossessed. (By contrast—and this is the kind of American 
paradox that causes foreign visitors, bred on dogma, to hold their 
heads—Warren, though a poor boy who had to struggle for a living, 
is a conservative.) 

Kenny worked all over the lot, though he didn’t have to. He was a 
banker, lawyer, newspaperman; he was bureau manager for the United 
Press in Los Angeles for awhile, and once worked briefly for the 
Qiicago Tribune in Paris. He was No. i in passing the state civil 
service examination as a youngster, and at twenty-eight was appointed 
to a judgeship in Los Angeles (to fill a vacancy—normally in California 
judges are elected); after serving in both municipal and superior 
courts he ran for'the state senate again.st a Ham & Eggs candidate, and 
won by a thundering majority though he spent no money and made no 
speeches. On his first day in the senate he rocked the state by introducing 
fifty bills! Then after four years as senator he was elected attorney 
general. This was in 1942, the year of a Republican clean sweep. He 
was the only Democrat to get through. 

Kenny did not particularly want to run for governor in 1946. He 
likes being attorney general, he set up a splendid record in the job, 
and he could probably have been re-elected to the end of time. On finally 
accepting the nomination, he declared, “I guess I should accept con¬ 
gratulations in about the way that a pregnant woman does. She didn’t 
want to get in that condition, but as long as she is—”’ Then he slipped 
over to Europe to see the Nuremberg trials. His explanation: “The 
first month of a campaign is when things go wrong and all the silly 
little decisions have to be made. . . . I’ll be away.” 

What beat him when he returned was not his wisecracking or in¬ 
souciance but Warren’s unassailable popularity and the fact that he 
himself was pushed into a position where he had to carry water on both 
shoulders. The Democratic party is a crazy hodgepodge in California; 
he had to hold the balance on both wings. Also the tidelands issue 
hurt him. In Chicago in 1944, wdiere he was leader of the California 
delegation, he backed Truman against Wallace; in 1946, despite this, 
he got CIO benediction but by trying to satisfy everybody in all 
camps he alienated what should have been his most solid liberal support. 
He told me once that his technique was, in general, to try to nail down 
the right, then cultivate the left. “If you see anybody more extreme 
than you are, you have to run over there and rub him out—never get 

'■Time, March 18, 1946. 
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caught in the middle of a field with a loose ball.” This sounds very 
pretty, but it didn’t quite work out. Kenny got caught with two or three 
loose balls—and was kicked all over the place. 

No one, however, should think that his political career is over. He is 
one of the ablest liberals in California, and still something of a white 
hope for the entire West. 

Mayor of San Francisco 

Roger D, Lapham is an attractive white-haired, vigorous man in his 
early sixties who gets to work at 7 a.m. and who keeps a curious 
calendar in his office, set each morning, that tells how much longer 
he will be mayor. The day I saw him it read, “Days Gone—541; Days 
to Go—920. ” 

Transportation is a headache in every American city, and in San 
Francisco more so than usual. Every visitor will observe that there are 
four different lines of track on Market Street because until 1944 there 
were two competing streetcar systems. Five times efforts were made 
to merge the Market Street Railway, privately owned, with the 
municipal company; each failed when put to public vote, and the 
lunatic anomaly persisted that San Franciscans paid a 5^ fare on the 
municipal railway, (xf on the cable cars, and 7^ on the Market Street 
system. Shortly after his election to the mayoralty Lapham got busy. One 
of his techniques was to open the phone book at random early in the 
morning, and call up a dozen people, saying, “This is Roger Lapham. 
Will you help me straighten out the transportation tangle?” In the 
end the merger went through, and San P'rancisco is on the way to 
having one fare and a universal transfer. 

Lapham is a millionaire shipping magnate; yet he owes his career 
in part to Harry Bridges. San Francisco is, as everyone knows, one of 
the strongest labor towns in the country, and during the 30’s it suffered 
acute and prolonged labor trouble; there was a general strike in 1934, 
the second general strike in American history, and in November, 1936, 
the famous “hundred days” strike of the longshoremen tied up the 
waterfront completely. Lapham organized an Employers’ Council to 
fight the strike. But his mood and methods were conciliatory. “We 
had to organize too, to stand on equal terms,” he explains today. Up to 
December, 1936, he had never taken part in public affairs; then, before 
eleven thousand people, most of whom were union members, he engaged 
in debate with Bridges at the Civic Auditorium. Lapham thought that 
he would be hissed off the stage, but the crowd heard him in perfect 
order, and the fair-minded speech he made turned him into a public 
figure. Nowadays when he meets Bridges he is apt to say, “Harry, if 
it hadn’t been for that debate, I wouldn’t be mayor.” 
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Lapham is New York born; he went to Harvard, and then entered 
his uncle’s shipping business; for many years he was president and 
then chairman of the board of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company. He first saw San Francisco in igoi, after a voyage around 
the Cape; he has lived in it and loved it since 1915. In December, 1941, 
Frances Perkins called him to Washington, asking him to be one of 
the original members of the War Mediation Board; then he joined 
the War Labor Board as one of the four employer members and 
stayed with it eighteen months. In 1943 friends persuaded him to run 
for mayor of San Francisco. He is a registered Republican (though he 
voted for FDR in 1932); yet he got the support of the Democratic 
machine. He won in a walk, and has turned out to be the best mayor 
the city ever had. 

Lapham has several eccentricities; for instance he likes to wear 
blindingly gaudy neckties and he plays a wonderful game of bridge that 
bewilders opponents, because he bids without looking at the cards. But 
details like this do not matter. What does matter is that he is a man 
of integrity and public spirit who was willing to enter political life and 
give everything he has to it at a time when most men would be thinking 
of comfortable retirement. He was born with a gold spoon in his mouth; 
yet his only interest now is public service. His education is, as it were, 
beginning; as a friend put it to me, “Roger Lapham learned more in 
the sixth decade of his life than most people forget in a lifetime.” 

Late in 1945 a group of municipal employees threatened to strike in 
protest at the hiring of a Nisei named Miyama, who had been interned 
at the Tule Lake Relocation center. Miyama had duly passed a civil 
service examination, and was properly certified to work. Lapham 
issued an ultimatum: “This man is going to work here if the whole 
city walks out tomorrow.” The city did not walk out, and Mr. Miyama 
got his job. 

In midsummer 1946 came a curious episode. Lapham was accused 
of being “dictatorial” and “negligent,” the last two adjectives that one 
would normally associate with him, and a group of citizens—pretty 
much on the outside fringes—got up a petition to demand his recall. The 
chief motivation was resentment at high taxes and the transportation 
merger, which had made necessary a raise in local fares. Lapham himself 
then signed one of the recall petitions demanding his own ouster and 
asked that all good citizens do likewise, so that the matter could 
promptly come to public vote. A special election was held, and he won 
by a comfortable majority. 


Glimpse oj Bridges 

The person Harry Renton Bridges most reminded me of was Jimmy 
Walker, strange as that may seem. Lean, boyish, alert, with a hawklike 
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humor and a touch of the dapper—also a good solid touch of city 
streets—Bridges resembles in several respects the former mayor of 
New York. He is, however, not a playboy. He hasn’t the time. Not only 
is Bridges president of the International Longshoremen’s and Ware¬ 
housemen’s Union and head of the California CIO; he was for seven 
years “the most hounded, searched, spied, snooped, shadowed, and 
wiretapped man in the whole American labor movement.” This period 
is now presumably over, and the “Bridges case” concluded. In June, 
1945, the Supreme Court invalidated a long-standing order to deport 
him as an undesirable alien, and in September he became an American 
citizen. 

Bridges was born of a middle-class family in Australia. At seventeen 
he ran away to sea. As a merchant sailor he worked all over the world, 
and in 1920, aboard a schooner, arrived in San Francisco; he has 
stayed in the United States ever since. He became a longshoreman and 
organized the longshoremen into what was then an AF of L union; a 
lively scrapper, he made this quickly into an effective militant force. 
After the bloody strikes of the 1930’s he worked out a series of agree¬ 
ments with the shipowners—it was at this time that he first met Lapham 
—which by and large have been respected ever since. 

The story of the deportation proceedings is too well known and 
abstruse for treatment here. The labor haters recognized Bridges as 
the dominant workers’ leader on the West Coast, and they set out to 
break him, get rid of him, by fair means or foul. After preliminary 
skirmishing he was brought to trial in 1939 on the charge that he was 
(0) an alien and (b) a member of the Communist party and therefore 
deportable. The evidence of formal Communist affiliation was flimsy; 
mostly it was based on the testimony of two rivals who hated him. Dean 
James M. Landis heard the first case and dismissed it. Then, by change 
in statute, the position was altered so that Bridges would be deportable 
even if he were not a Communist at the time, if it could be proved that 
he ever hod been a Communist. After four years of the most convoluted 
legal procedure. Attorney General Biddle ordered that Bridges be de¬ 
ported. This was in 1942. Then came a series of appeals to the federal 
courts, and after three more years the Supreme Court canceled the 
deportation order. 

Lapham’s attitude on all this was double. What did it matter if 
Bridges was or wasn't a Communist, since he took the party line 
anyway? But why deport him, which would simply mean his martyriza- 
tion? 

Actually Bridges keeps aloof from party politics as such, and is on 
record {Fortune, February, 1945) as stating that he “wants American 
free enterprise, American capitalism, to work.” When war came in 
1941 he took the line that “there is a difference between the right to 
strike and the exercise of the right to strike,” and actively sponsored 
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and pushed through a no-strike pledge by all CIO unions on the West 
Coast. His relations with Lapham’s Employers’ Council grew more 
cordial; all he asked was that, in return for the no-strike pledge, there 
should be no union busting. “We won our fight for union security,” 
he told Fortune, “and there’s no point in fighting when the battle is 
over.” As a result San Francisco, so often strike paralyzed, went through 
the whole period of the war without a single labor dispute of con¬ 
sequence. But after the war, as everybody knows, accumulated pressures 
blew the lid off, and nationwide maritime strikes took place. 

In June, 1946, Bridges helped form a national Committee of Maritime 
Unions embracing six CIO waterfront and seagoing unions, among 
them the immensely powerful National Maritime Union bossed by Joe 
Curran of New York, plus one independent. This committee proceeded 
to call a strike for June 15. At the last minute of the eleventh hour, a 
settlement was reached by intervention of the federal government. An 
uneasy truce supervened till September. Then came more and hotter 
fireworks, when a strike was called by Harry Lundeberg, head of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and the Seamen’s International Union, 
which are AF of L affiliates. Lundeberg, next to Bridges, is the most 
colorful, aggressive and dramatic of west coast labor leaders. He is a 
Norwegian by birth and an extremist and direct actionist; he once be¬ 
longed to a Spanish syndicalist union, and he and Bridges are bitter 
enemies." This situation reached a climax just as these chapters of this 
book go to press. The AF of L strike was called off after nine days, when 
a CIO strike was scheduled to begin. 

I Before this Bridges and Philip Murray, head of the CIO, had had 
a healthy tiff. Murray announced in July that the CIO territory in 
California would be split into two administrative units, north and south, 
with Bridges remaining in charge in the north, but with Los Angeles 
taken away from him. This of course reflected the growing split in the 
CIO between right and left wings; even if Bridges is not a Communist, 
it was a move by Murray to check radical aggressiveness. Bridges’ 
San Francisco office immediately announced that Bridges had resigned 
as California regional director. Murray meanwhile stated that his order 
“did not reflect on Mr. Bridges’ integrity.” A few hours later it was 
announced that Bridges had not resigned. For a time it was not clear 
whether the Bridges bailiwick had been cut in half or not, or what were 
the precise limits of his frontier. 

There is no thuggery, no goon squadism, in Bridges’ union. It is no 
easy thing to run a union honestly, but he manages to do so. It is 
instructive to watch him in the chair. He welcomes big meetings 
(whereas a good many unions try to keep attendance at a minimum); 
he encourages the freest and most acrimonious discussion; everything 

*Cf. Victor Riesel in the New York Post, September 6, 1946. 
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IS decided by open vote, down to the most minor issues; yet he is an 
absolute dictator who runs the whole thing with the precision of a 
jeweler fixing a watch. 

Outside his office he likes to point proudly to a scroll: 

IN APPRECIATION PRESENTED TO THE 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 

FOR UPHOLDING THE PRINCIPLES OF RIGHTEOUS¬ 
NESS IN REFUSING TO LOAD SCRAAP [jtf] METAL FOR 
JAPAN IN DECEMBER I938, AS A PROTEST AGAINST 
JAPAN’S UNDECLARED AGGRESSIVE WAR IN CHINA. 

THE CHINESE PEOPLE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
JUNE 8, 1945 

Bridges has a pointed wit. Once a rich con.servative tried to squirm 
into his good graces by saying effusively that he read PM. “That 
reactionary sheet ?” was his reply. 

"Big Wop" 

Amadeo P. Giannini, a heavy lonely man now aged seventy-six, is 
chairman of the board of Bank of America, the biggest private bank in 
California, the United States, and the world. It has more than three 
million depositors and it blankets California with something like five 
hundred branches. For a long time it ran nip and tuck with Chase 
National of New York to be the world’s largest bank, but early in 
1946 it passed Chase with total deposits of more than $5,200,000,000. 

Giannini is a somewhat rare phenomenon in the United States: a 
banker from the wrong side of the tracks and proud of it. To people like 
the Crockers he was an upstart and an outsider; but he beat them at 
their own game. He was born in San Jose, near San Francisco, and 
started life as a vegetable peddler; he went into banking after being 
rebuffed by a small bank he wanted to buy. His was the only bank 
open (it was known then as Bank of Italy) after the fire-f»w-earthquake 
of 1906; he spread out everywhere by getting the absolute confidence 
of small depositors and debtors (for instance any person regularly 
employed may borrow three hundred dollars merely on his signature); 
he cares very little for money personally, and is not a very rich man by 
millionaire standards; but he is prouder of his bank than a Neapolitan 
of Vesuvius. 

Giannini—there has been considerable illness in his family—^is almost 
a recluse; he does not even belong to the California Bankers Assodation. 
Society does not discriminate against him; it is he who discriminates 
against society. He belongs to no clubs, not even the Bohemian; the only 
post he holds is that of a regent at the university, to which he has made 
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large gifts. In December, 1944, a group of local businessmen gave a 
public dinner to Paul C. Smith, the editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Giannini came. It was his first public appearance in fifteen 
years. Some years before he had been ferociously pro-Mussolini, but 
at the time of the Abyssinian war Smith told him some of the facts of 
life. Not only was Giannini impressed; he changed the name of his 
bank from Bank of Italy to Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association. 

Giannini’s financial role in the community is of necessity enormous; 
he Iielps to finance Hollywood, and he played with Henry Kaiser from 
the beginning, when all the Anglo-Saxon professionals thought that 
Kaiser was slightly cracked. As to politics he has only intervened once. 
This was in the mid 1920’s when he felt that a governor was unfairly 
blocking his extension into branch banking. He got both angry and busy, 
and helped elect another governor. 

Giannini, whose history is almost inextricably conjoined with that of 
modern California, 'snubs his home state every winter by taking a long 
holiday—in Florida! 

States and Governors 

What is a state? What is a governor? Again, let me point out that 
this book is neither a work of history nor a civics text, but it may be 
useful to define these terms veiy briefly. Perhaps the man from Mars 
doesn’t understand them as well as we do. 

The United States is a federal government—“a commonwealth of 
commonwealths”—^but the state is the nucleus Of the American political 
system. For instance the right of a citizen to vote derives not from the 
federal government but from the state—which is the chief reason resi¬ 
dents of the District of Columbia cannot vote. Also, in theory at least, 
the president of the United States is elected, through the mechanism 
of the electoral college, not by the “nation” but by the states. Not only 
in theory. Two American presidents—Benjamin Harrison and Ruther¬ 
ford Hayes—reached the White House even though they received 
a minority of the popular vote, because arrangement of the figures 
by state totals gave them the majority required. Each state makes 
its own constitution, out of its own authority,^ and its own laws, which 
are, as everybody knows, indescribably various. Above all a state rules 
its cities; we have the spectacle of a largely rural legislature in Albany 
having the final decision on New York City’s subway fare. 

All this being true the “sovereignty” of the states today is largely 
artificial; the old doctrine of states’ rights has been pretty well thinned 

’ But Congress can influence the kind of constitution a state may adopt. For 
instance Uttm was not adraittwl to the union until it promised to abolish polygamy. 
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Jown, and most states—except in atmosphere—are little more than a 
superior type of county. The tremendous federal bureaucracy of the 
New Deal; such interstate conceptions as that expressed by the TVA: 
incessant movements of population from one state to another; “com¬ 
pacts” between states such as those that regulate the harbor and water 
supply of New York City; federal grants as for highways; the water 
treaty between western states over the usage of the Colorado River— 
these and a hundred similar considerations have tended to reduce the 
practical consequence of state authority. 

Of course what are commonly thought of as special char " ■' ’ 

the states have become confused, and many careers 01 i-n^igcuc 
Americans completely transcend state lines. For instance Professor 
Kenneth B. Murdock of Harvard said once, “I’ve seen Kentuckians 
who hated whisky, Virginians who weren’t descended from Pocahontas, 
Indianans who hadn’t written a novel . . . spendthrift Yankees, cold¬ 
blooded Southerners, narrow-minded Westerners.”'* That estimable 
political philosopher and seer Walter Winchell once pointed out (New 
York Daily Mirror, February 25, 1946), that Mr. Justice Douglas of 
the Supreme Court, one of the most useful of all living Americans, 
was born in a town called Maine in Minnesota, raised in Yakima, 
Washington, went to school in Walla Walla, Washington, studied and 
taught at schools in both New York and Connecticut, lives in Maryland, 
works in Washington, D. C., and is yet a “citizen” of Oregon where he 
has a ranch. 

Nevertheless the states are not to be ignored, as geographical entities 
or otherwise. Not only are they a convenience in the over-all organization 
of a book like this; they are still capable of exerting considerable 
political power, power that is sometimes annoying in the extreme to the 
federal government. For instance it was found impossible in the spring 
af 1946 to extend the life of the United States Employment Service, 
'iseful as this might well have been. The states (through their congress¬ 
men) insisted on a return to the former system of state control. States’ 
rights may have been thinned down as a doctrine, but they make lively 
local issues everywhere. Hardly a month passes without vigorous 
controversy arising on some subject—from tideland oil to the geographic 
distribution of federal appointments—having to do with the “autonomy” 
of states and the basic relationship between state and nation. 

Almost every European student, visiting America for the first time, 
asks two questions. First, why is the capital of an American state 
likely to be so inconspicuous a town? Consider Springfield (as against 
Chicago), Salem (as against Portland), Frankfort (as against Louis¬ 
ville), Olympia (as against Seattle), Dover (as against Wilmington), 

‘In a spteh before the New England Society of Cleveland and the Western 
Reserve, 1928. 
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and any of a dozen others. Second, why are so few political parties 
organized on a state basis? None exists, since the death of the Wisconsin 
Progressives in 1946. 

The reason why the early constitution makers chose a small town as 
capital, usually one near the center of the state, was in most cases 
double. First, rural fear of the big city vote and urban influence generally. 
Second, transportation. Before the railways (and automobiles) it was 
essential that the capital be equally accessible to all. As to political 
parties on state lines they have never developed seriously because no 
“Illinois” party set against, say, a “Minnesota” party could possibly 
get anywhere on the national level. The organization of the union by 
states grew up, in a way, out of fear that the country would become a 
real nation. But it has worked out Just the other way. 

Turn now to the institution of governor. He is. of course, the chief 
executive of the state, ruling by virtue of a constitution and with his 
prerogatives checked by a legislature and a judiciary; he is commander- 
in-chief of the state guard which is his own armed force, so to speak, 
and which is not subject (except by agreement) to federal commands; 
in most states he has a veto power; in other words his functions are, in 
miniature, almost exactly those of the president in Washington. There 
are, however, some differences. Governors are elected directly, not 
by an electoral college. And, a strange phenomenon that causes much 
confusion in state administration, they do not as a rule choose their 
own cabinets. Take California. Warren and Kenny are of course of 
different parties; yet they were elected together in 1942 and had to serve 
and work together. This is as if, while FDR was president, his attorney 
general—elected independently—should have been John Bricker. The 
structure of state government is almost farcically haphazard, in that no 
constitutional office is dependent on any other. Governor, lieutenant 
governor, attorney general, treasurer, secretary of state, are all 
elected independently, and the victors may be deadly rivals. Even when 
they are all of the same party, there may be no slate, no common plat¬ 
form, no embracing unity. Of course every governor does have the 
power of appointment to certain nonelective offices. Otherwi.se he 
couldn’t function. Finally, as is known to everyone, governors are so 
important because the governorship of a great state is such a familiar 
steppingstone to the presidency. Consider Cleveland, Wilson, Coolidge, 
and the two Roosevelts. 

Twenty-five of the forty-eight American governors serve four-year 
terms, twenty-two serve two-year terms. The term of one (New Jersey) 
is three years. In most states, particularly those in the South, no 
governor may succeed himself except after the lapse of another term; 
this, the “eunuch rule,” was written into the early constitutions to 
prevent a strong governor from building up a permanent machine. In 
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states with two-year terms where the governor may run for re-election, 
he is apt to start campaigning for a second term the minute he is installed 
in the first. About all this we shall make mention later. 

A peculiar office is that of lieutenant governor. Some few states have 
abolished this office: because, except to preside over the state senate, the 
incumbent (particularly if he is of a different party from the governor) 
has very little to do. As a result an energetic lieutenant governor, in order 
to get away from the essential triviality of his job, is apt to make a 
nuisance of himself simply becau.se lie wants to do soiMcthing, and in 
many states governor and lieutenant governor are rivals and antagonists. 
Talk aljout American “rationality”! 

Finally, the legislatures. These are, in every state except Nebraska, 
bicameral; roughly, the pattern of the federal Congress is followed, with 
a division of authority between senate and assembly. Only five legis¬ 
latures meet annually (New York, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massa¬ 
chusetts, South Carolina); sessions of the other 43 are biennial, because 
there isn't enough business to justify calling a session every year. More¬ 
over, even the biennial sessions are apt to be pretty brief, which leads to 
the important point that, with the exception of a few rich men. all state 
legislators in the United States must have other jobs. They are merchants 
or farmers or, in large part, lawyers. Making the laws of the state is not 
their profession. Making money is their profession. Making the laws is 
what they do in their spare time.® 

A basic issue in almost every state legislature—and indeed in the 
politics at large of almost every state—is the conflict between town and 
country. The distrust of big cities by rural areas is a factor in American 
history almost as old as the history itself. The population shifts; but re¬ 
apportionment of legislative seats does not shift correspondingly. For 
instance San Francisco and Los Angeles between them, with an over¬ 
whelming preponderance of the wealth, intellectual attainment, and 
political experience of the state, as well as more than half the total popu¬ 
lation, have only two senators out of forty. The “cow counties” .(this, we 
shall see, happens in many other .states besides California) have an alto¬ 
gether unfair preponderance over the towns. Among other things this 
serves to check political expression by urban labor. 

What is the “ideal” California legislator? The most ironic definition 
I heard came from a member of Warren’s staff: “A man who votes for 
all appropriations, and against all taxes.” 

‘ Some occupations of California assemblymen are funeral director, “rancher and 
machinery,” industrial relations director, production engineer, real estate, accountant, 
jobber, teacher, machinist, insurance broker, master mechanic, tax statistician, 
semcB station operator, retired railway conductor, painter, trucking contractor, 
editor, cattleman, poultry dealer, pharmacist, labor leader, “land and water develop¬ 
ment,” advertising executive, and law student. Of the forty senators thirteen are 
lawyers. 
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Line on Lobbies 

These exist in every state, exactly as they exist in and around the 
national government. There is nothing inherently wrong with lobbying in 
itself; the phenomenon is inevitable in any democracy so varied and 
diffuse as ours. There is nothing evil in the concept of power, or in the 
guidance of public and legislative opinion toward a political objective; 
what may be evil is the evil use of power. Thus there exist, depending 
on the point of view, “good” and “bad” lobbies. The Political Action 
Committee will call the National Association of Manufacturers per¬ 
nicious; and vice versa. The State Department helped build one of 
the most powerful lobbies in the country to explain the issues behind 
Dumbarton Oaks and the San Francisco Charter; but no one could 
claim that this procedure was improper or incorrect. The United 
States is an enormously diversified nation, and a legitimate lobby can 
usefully fill a special role, that of representing groups which otherwise 
have no special representation. A shrewd legislator put it to me this way 
in Sacramento; “The lobby is the American substitute for the one good 
thing that distinguished the corporative state. The Farm Bureau and 
Farmers Union are, for instance. Deputies for Wheat.” 

But let us point out promptly that, as operated in practice, lobbying in 
many legislatures viciously abuses its prerogatives. The “pressure boys” 
use every kind of weapon to thwart and defeat the public, out of the 
most grasping kind of greed and selfishness. A point to mention is that, 
in many states, accredited lobbyists are actually permitted to sit in the 
senate or assembly hall. They cannot, of course, vote; but they can tell 
legislators what to vote for. How is a legislator influenced? The days of 
slipping thousand dollar bills into his pocket arc. at least in California, 
over; direct bribery is considered clumsy, and even dangerous. But 
suppose a legislator is an insurance man in a county seat, or a lawyer 
hungering for clients. It will be the easiest thing in the world for the 
lobbyist of a big corporation to throw business his way—or threaten to 
withhold it. 

California was so abused by the agents of special privilege that, as 
noted in Chapter i, improper lobbying was made a felony. So today a 
lobbyist must be registered; he is known as a “certified advocate.” I have 
mentioned the early days of Southern Pacific. Today, this great railroad 
plays no direct role in politics and performs no such antics as distin¬ 
guished it fifty years ago; yet it is a suggestive illustration of its prestige 
that when Walter Little resigned recently as Speaker—no less—of the 
California assembly to become legislative representative of the four 
major railways in the state, people in Sacramento thought that he was 
coming up in the world! And the railways still wield great—^but quite 
normal and natural—^financial power. For instance testimony before 
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the Interstate Commerce Committee of the U.S. Senate in 1941 sliowed 
these recent contributions 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce $15,300 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 35.625 

California State Chamber of Commerce 50,000 

Industrial Association of San Francisco 30.175 

All Year Club of Southern California 35.250 

California Tax Payers Association 53.75° 

Californians, Inc. 96,000 


Let ns now pose a naive question. How does a lobbyist or legislative 
agent or "certified advocate” work vis-a-vis his employers? Simple. 
Suppose some special interests want to push a dubious measure through. 
They hire Lobbyist X. Then Lobbyist X, if unscrupulous, may exag¬ 
gerate—or even invent—opposition to the bill, in order that his own 
services will seem more valuable. Or, a perfectly innocent measure may 
come up, supported by some quite legitimate group. But it is feared that 
it may not pa.ss, so the group advocating it may pay Lobbyist Y a thump¬ 
ing fee when all that was really neces.sary would be the normal expense 
of postage, telephoning, and the like. Tliere may be nothing whatever 
“wrong" with a bill; just the .same, a lobbyist (and a lot of them simply 
love to do things the crooked way) will do his best to make it seem as 
difficult to pass as possible. The legislature as a whole know’s these facts 
well: in 1946, in fact, an effort was made in California to force a legis¬ 
lative investigation of the whole subject of lobbying, but it was beaten. 
Seventeen American states, it was pointed out in the debate, require all 
lobbyists to file a statement of their expenses—and where the money 
went—at the end of each session ; but California does not. 

"Politics Fill Me with Doubt and Diaaincss" 

We proceed now to examine cursorily some of the special particulari¬ 
ties of politics in California, some idiosyncrasies that make it notable. 
For one thing, though this is true elsewhere too, practically all state jobs 
are under civil service. There is no such condition as that in some 
southern states, where even the police are not civil servants, and where a 
new governor can, if he wants, make a totally new police force out of 
political appointees. This would be impossible in California. There is no 
mechanism for building up a state machine through political patronage; 
precinct captains can’t grab off the loot. For another thing, all municipal, 
county, and particularly judicial jobs are nonpartisan. In Illinois, let us 
say, judges—and also mayors, county commissioners, sheriffs, and so 
on—run as Democrats or Republicans. In California, as in several west¬ 
ern states, this is forbidden. The mayor of San Francisco happens to be 

* As quoted by PM, March 22, 1946. 
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a Republican, privately; the mayor of San Diego happens to be a Demo¬ 
crat. But this plays no role in the campaign; party affiliations are not 
printed on the general election ballot. Of course, as the thing works out, 
people in general know the sympathies of candidates, but there is 
extremely little partisan spirit—about judgeships in particular. This 
applies, let me repeat, to municipal, county, and judicial offices; it does 
not apply, as we know, to state offices such as governor. In practice, most 
judges are Republican, but this is because, by and large, most lawyers 
are Republican, and judges of course ri.se out of the lawyer class. 

And now another important factor, the open primary. As Bob Kenny 
once said to an interviewer, “Here we have something political scien¬ 
tists have dreamed of—no bosses, a completely free-wheeling political 
setup. Politically, we’re about the purest state in the union.” And Harry 
Bridges told me once, “This is a nonpartisan state, and no kidding!” The 
institution of the open primary has, in fact, made chaos of normal polit¬ 
ical procedure. The professional politicians still hold up their hands in 
horror; they say “the parly system has been destroyed.” Anybody can 
run for office. All it takes is a ten-dollar fee. Hence it is extremely difficult 
for the professionals to practice infanticide on a budding politician. More¬ 
over candidates for state (or federal) office art—like Warren—apt to 
run in both party primaries. Anybody accustomed to the politics of 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey will find his mind reeling if he looks at the 
California method. Here, chosen quite at random, are some returns in the 
1944 primary race for slate senator: 


Second Senatorial District 


Randolph Collier (Dem) 

4,290 votes 

Randolph Collier (Rep) 

3.^58 

Eleventh Senatorial District 


Frank L. Gordon (Rep) 

5.292 

Frank L. Gordon (Dem) 

5.818 

to make it livelier: 


Fifteenth Senatorial District 


Frank H. Fowles (Rep) 

1.343 

Thomas McCormack (Rep) 

4.137 

Frank H. Fowles (Dem) 

2.495 

Thomas McCormack (Dem) 

7.483 


A candidate for state or federal office may, in other words, file in both 
camps and run against himself. If he gets a majority in both primaries, 
then he is of course the sole nominee in the general election (unless a 
totally new candidate pops up), and the general election becomes a mere 
formMity. But, a point in qualification, a candidate must get the nomi¬ 
nation of his own party to keep in the race; a Democrat cannot 
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qualify as a Republican too, unless he wins the Democratic primary. 
This sometimes causes mix-ups that would befuddle an atomic physicist. 
For instance a man named Costello (who incidentally had been a member 
of the Dies Committee) ran for re-election to Congress from Los Angeles 
in 1944. The CIO set out to beat him, and did. Costello was, and is, a 
Democrat. But whereas he lost the Democratic primary, he won the 
Republican! This meant that he could not run in the general election at 
all! 

This was “explained” to me by a friend in Hollywood, who concluded, 
“It adds up to the fact that Brer Rabbit could be the next governor of 
California, or Mike Romanoff.” 

Finally, and most important, there is the fact that California (like most 
western states) has the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. I have 
before me a pamphlet entitled: 

Proposed Amendments 
TO Constitution 

Propositions and Proposed Laws 
Together with Arguments 

To Be Submitted to the Electors 
OF THE State ok California at the 

General Election 

The text includes (with neutrally prepared arguments for and against) 
a series of proposals for new legislation, on which the people vote 
directly yes or no. Any kind of bill may thus become law in California, 
by simple vote of the people, if enough petitioners endorse it. If someone 
got up a petition stating “All Jews in California Are to Be Shot on May 
First” it could in theory get on the ballot if enough people signed it. 
In practice it doesn’t work out quite so simply; something like one 
hundred thousand bona fide names of voters are necessary (o make a 
petition valid, and it must be certified as “not deceptive” by the secretary 
of state; it takes a good deal of organization to work a petition up, and 
the cost is estimated at about ten cents a signature. A semieccentric peti- 
hon that got on the ballot recently asked that a copy of the Bible be put 
in every schoolroom in the state, and studied daily; it was defeated By 
571,000 votes to 439,000. 

Consider now the tensions, conflicts, and alliances within the parties. 
Generally speaking the Republican party in California is run by some¬ 
thing called the Cameron-Chandler-Knowland Axis, named for three 
newspaper, publishens—George T. Cameron of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Harry Chandler of the Los Angeles Times, and Joseph R. 
Knowland of the Oakland Tribune. But it would be a gruesome exag- 
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geration to assume that this axis is a solid, single bloc; for instance 
Cameron took a strong Willkie line, whereas Knowland was hot for 
Dewey. Governor Warren is the chief present-day axis favorite. But he 
is closer to Knowland than to Cameron or Chandler. When Warren 
first ran for governor, it was the Knowland colors he was carrying, 
and subsequently Warren named his son, Major William F. Knowland, 
aged thirty-seven, to the Senate when Hiram Johnson died. Sometimes 
one is asked about the influence in local affairs of another Californian, 
Herbert Hoover. The answer is politically nil and intellectually con¬ 
siderable. 

As to the Democrats the situation is much more complex. Their leader, 
after a long process of ambushes and annihilations, was for a time Bob 
Kenny; at present the state chairman is Colonel James Roosevelt, eldest 
son of the late president, who resigned as chairman of the Hollywood 
Independent Citizens’ Committee for the Arts, Sciences and Professions 
to take the job. Until 1932 the Democratic party had many ups and 
downs in California; then FDR carried the state—j>artly because he 
stood for repeal of prohibition, which was a tremendous California issue 
—and, under his blanket coverage, all sorts of splinter groups emerged. 
On one side was William Gibbs Mc.Adoo, who, as I heard it put, “was 
elected senator before he even opened his carpetbag." On the other was 
Upton Sinclair who, during the depression, really stood for something. 
Then arose a w'ould-be redeemer in the person of Culbert L. Olson who 
in 1939, after a fratricidal struggle in which the McAcloo forces were 
finally beaten, became the first Democratic governor the state had had in 
forty years. But Olson’s men were more preoccupied by interparty 
troubles than anything else, and his record as governor was disappoint¬ 
ing; hence, Warren succeeded him in 1943. Olson's influence has now 
disappeared. Then entered another actor—Ed Pauley. He is not, and 
never has been, a boss on the state level; however, as treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee he was the channel to Hannegan and 
national affairs. But—to reiterate the point—there is little state patronage 
in California, and so Pauley never had much to offer locally. Pauley, 
until the Ickes quarrel, was in a position to ask for almost anything in 
Washington; but he had few jobs to bestow in California.’ And local 
politics in the United States depend absolutely on the power to give jobs. 
Finally, after 1944, Kenny began to pick up the pieces; his defeat in 1946 
opened the field again, and at the moment the Democratic machine is run 
by an uneasy Jimmy Roosevelt-Will Rogers Jr. coalition. Just before 
the November, 1946, election Roosevelt got into trouble by announcing 
that he would vote for Warren, inasmuch as Warren, by ginning the 

' But of course the oil companies and oil men often play politics. See testimony 
before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee in February. 1046- 
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Democratic as well as the Republican nomination, was the Democratic 
candidate (although a Republican), and since he, Roosevelt, could not 
support either the Communist or prohibitionist who were Warren’s only 
opponents. For this Roosevelt was soundly denounced by the PAC, his 
own presumptive partner. Man from Mars, blink! 

In Washington, California has some interesting people. The senior 
senator, Sheridan Downey, has a Ham & Eggs past, but he is a generous 
and useful citizen. The big-money interests are said to have spent almost 
a million dollars to defeat him in 1938, but he won, t)ecause he repre¬ 
sented something paramount and permanent in California affairs, the 
forces of discontent, Downey did not come up in 1946, The midterm 
elections might well have unhorsed him, as they unhorsed almost every¬ 
body else of his type, not merely in California but—as we know—nearly 
everywhere in the nation. The Republican clean sweej) really did sweep 
dean in California. Knowland beat Rogers, and bright and educated 
spirits in the congressional delegation like Jerry Voorhis and George 
E. Outland lost their jobs. Helen Gahagan Douglas was the only con¬ 
spicuous New Dealer to survive the holocaust. 

Wendell Willkie once told me that the first thing to find out about a 
state was the size and temper of its middle vote, its independents. For 
instance in Massachusetts, let us say, about 45 per cent of the vote 
will always be Republican, and about 40 per cent will always be Demo¬ 
cratic; the way the other 15 per cent goes will tell the story. In some 
states this independent vote is smaller, and lines can be drawn even more 
acutely. But in California the bulge in the middle is enormous—^which 
is a final reason why it is so unpredictable politically. Only about a third 
of the people can be counted upon as being certain on either side; the 
center is almost as wide as either wing, and almost as variable as the 
wings are fixed. 

Who and What Run California^ 

Having now cursorily inspected men and politics in California, we 
proceed to look at corollary forces. But this is a convenient point for 
mentioning first how remarkably the five men I have talked about in this 
chapter—Warren, Kenny, Lapham, Bridges, Giannini—represent ideas 
and trends and issues that, time and time again, will crop out in this 
book implicitly if not explicitly. The topsy-turviness of the American 
political system and the decline of party politics as such; the importance 
of personality; the independence of so many voters; the way so very 
many Americans are self-made; the melting pot and how well it melts; 
the tendency of some representatives of the propertied class to go into 
public service; the powerful growth of labor as a political force; the 
basic and germinal problem that is probably the most important in 
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America, how to reconcile political liberty with economic security—all 
this is demonstrated even in such a brief account as this of five men 
picked almost at random. 

As to general forces in California, aside from those already named, let 
us take the conservative side to begin with. 

First, agriculture. This is, of course, big business in California, and 
the most conspicuous pressure group in agriculture is something known 
as Associated Farmers which is not in fact a farmers’ organization ex¬ 
clusively but a kind of lobby including railroad men, canners, shippers 
and the like. Its line is reactionary in the extreme. Most observers think 
that its influence is diminishing. But until recently at least, it played a 
fairly strong political role in the state, both by campaign contributions 
to the parties and by attempting to prevent the organization of farm 
labor. Associated Farmers actively promoted vigilantisni, antipicketing 
drives and so on in the 1930’s, to break the great agrarian strikes—like 
the lettuce strike near Salinas—then in progress. Hundreds of pages 
could be written about this; the LaFollette Committee of the U.S. Senate, 
investigating infringement of civil liberties, took thousands of words of 
testimony. Carey McWilliams (III Fares the Land, p. 25) says that in 
one four-year period Associated Farmers got $178,542 in contributions; 
most were from such corporations as Southern Pacific, Pacific Gas and 
Electric, and Santa Fc; one packing company alone contributed 
$74,161.09. Two per cent of California landowners “control one-fourth 
of the acreage and nearly one-third of the crop value of the .state,” 
so it is not surprising that the big-money farmers are closely interlocked 
with other business interests. In a somewhat different category, hut well 
worth mention, are the great marketing co-operatives, like the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, which invented the Sunkist trademark and 
which is the biggest enterprise of its kind in the world. 

Second, the great corporations, particularly Standard Oil, which can 
exert influence in several ways. Also in this rubric are the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company (the dominant power company in the state), the 
Spreckels interests in San Diego, the chain stores, various cement, 
shipping and life insurance companies, the big canneries, Giannini’s Bank 
of America, and of course the railroads. 

Third, the Merchants and Manufacturers Association, which is the 
California equivalent of the NAM. It is of course a force strongly on the 
tonservative side, but whether or not it affects a great number of actual 
votes is doubtful. It may, however, influence politics by putting up candi¬ 
dates, and by attempts to get antilabor bills on the ballot; it is violently 
antiunion. In general, M & M works closely with Associated Farmers. 
Its president is a former president of Southern Pacific, and Its bailiwick 
is Los Angeles. Some small businessmen, who claim that they don’t like 
M & M, may nevertheless be persuaded into becoming members; or a 
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small contractor may join up, even if he disapproves, because member¬ 
ship may help throw business his way. This is the country where contacts 
equal contracts. 

Fourth, the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; and never should it 
be forgotten that Los Angeles County possesses about 40 per cent of the 
wealth of California, and 42 per cent of the vote. It is, like most chambers 
of commerce in the United States, very conservative except in booster 
statistics. The Los Angeles Chamber .should be carefully differentiated 
from the state Chamber of Commerce, which is much more liberal. 

Fifth, the American Legion, which maintains a powerful lobby in Cali¬ 
fornia. It is usually a factor behind the bogus “red scares” ;* it took the 
lead in agitation against the dispossessed Japanese. 

Sixth, real estate interests generally. These are particularly important 
becau.se .so many Californians move about constantly. 

Turn now to liberal forces. The chief among them is of course labor. 
Just as the CIO is apt to say indignantly that Associated Farmers and 
the M&M “run the state,” so the Associated Farmers and the M&M 
say indignantly that “labor runs the state.” Both are wrong; neither side 
comes anywhere near to running California exclusively. But certainly 
labor lias been a sharply rising influence. The AF of L has about a 
million members; it is in the main strongly anti-Communist; it works 
fairly well with the CIO when both have a common political aim, for 
instance the recent defeat of Proposition Number 12 which threatened 
to prohibit the closed shop in the state. This measure was introduced and 
sponsored by the M & M. Yet, interestingly enough, among the organi¬ 
zations which lined up with the Ah' of L and the CIO against it were the 
California, San Francisco, and Sacramento (but not Los Angeles) 
chambers of commerce, the city councils of San Diego and Richmond, 
the Los Angeles Church Federation, and the California Farm Bureau. 
Presumably all these organizations were willing to concede that the days 
of the open shop were no more, at least in California as of that time. 

The AFofL is strongest in the building trades, and among’nurses, 
teachers, clerks, and culinary workers; the main CIO strength is in air¬ 
craft and on the waterfront. The CIO, with a much smaller membership, 
is divided more or less down the middle, between those who would like 
to kick the Communists out, but don’t dare, and those who are apt to say, 
“Oh well, let them stay!” The state CIO leader is, as everyone knows, 
the redoubtable Bridges, but as we know his position has not been too 
secure lately; the Communists are real specimens, not Dies Committee 
ghosts or red herrings. The Political Action Committee of the CIO has 
had great strength in California; it did a spectacular job in the 1944 
elections as a kind of twentieth century Tammany Hall, turning out the 

® Upton Sinclair was once arrested while reading the Declaration of Independence 
aloud in public, during the worst days of Los Angeles red hunting. 
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vote; one of its chief foci of power has been Hollywood. Whether its 
massive defeat in 1946 represents a permanent or only a temporary 
setback is something that, at the moment, no man can easily know. 

Another word on labor. It should, of course, always be kept in mind 
that California has a savagely brutal tradition of antilabor extremism 
and conspiracy. Next to the Sacco-Vanzetti case, what are probably 
the two greatest causes celebres in American labor history are Cali¬ 
fornian, the dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times and the consequent 
trial of the McNamaras in 1911, and the Mooney frame-up in San 
Francisco in 1916. 

Second—among forces more or less liberal—is the immense bloc of 
old folks, the “senior citizens’’ and radically inclined pensionnaires. These 
I discuss in the chapter following. 

Among forces mixed up in themselves and hence more difficult to 
classify arc Hollywood (also to be discussed later), the splendid civil 
service, the liquor interests, which play a role in the politics of almost 
every American state, and the schoolteachers. These latter and their 
“education lobby” are also factors almost everywhere in America; time 
and time again we shall mention them. The pattern is the .same all over 
the country, and the objective highly commendable—to get more money 
for the schools. But this means higher taxes, and so business interests 
as a rule, which want taxes down, fight the education people as much 
as they dare. 

As to newspapers—still another nonhomogeneous force that we shall 
find in every state—they are a mixed bag in California. The Los Angeles 
Times, bitterly anti-New Deal and antilabor, is a heavy standpat force; 
the Los Angeles News, edited by Manchester Boddy, is eloquent 
and liberal, but it seems to be more an anthology of columns than a 
newspaper. The other two Los Angeles papers belong to Hearst. The 
best paper in the state, by far, is the Chronicle of San Francisco, which 
has a wonderfully picturesque history and which under George T. 
Cameron and Paul C. Smith, one of the most brilliant editors in the 
United States, maintains its tradition vigorously. 

That preposterous old aurochs, Hearst, is of course a Californian, and 
the San Francisco Examiner is the “home” paper of the whole Hearst 
herd, but the old man himself has little specifically California influence 
nowadays. Only seldom does he promote individual candidates of his 
own—though his papers have warmly supported Warren; rather, he 
tries to knock off opponents by shouting “Red.” Nevertheless, late in 
1946, he sent a telegram to all Hearst editors in the country, urging 
“support of the whole Republican ticket during the last days of the 
’campaign,” under the slogan, “Vote against New Deal Communism, 
Vote Republican, Vote American.” Hearst still lives like a shogun, a 
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nabob, from an antique world. To describe his adventures in national 
politics would take a chapter. 

Finally, consider federal pay rolls and federal credit, a factor of ex¬ 
treme importance in the immediate postwar period. There are, for 
instance, more federal job holders in California (313,400) than in any 
other state (even New York), and, incredible as the fact may seem, 
more than in Washington, D.C. The great airplane companies in the 
Los Angeles area could not, during the war, have ever met their bills if 
the U.S. Army, i.e. the federal government, had not been purchasing their 
airplanes; and of course the plants themselves could not have been 
expanded to their war capacity without federal help. 

Also—to conclude—there are some remarkable and distinctively Cali¬ 
fornian minor lobbies. The chiropractors have one, so do the osteopaths, 
and so does a celebrated Los Angeles cemetery. 



Chdpter 3 

More About California, 
Its How and Why 


California, more than any other part of the Union, is a country 
by itself, and San Francisco a capital. 

—James Bryce 

East is East, and West is San Franci.sco . . . Californians are 
a race of people; they are not merely inhabitants of a state 

—O. Henry 

Los Angeles is fertile soil for every kind of impostor that the 
face of the earth has been cursed by. The suckers all come 
sooner or later and the whole twelve months is open season. 

—H. L. Mencken quoting a local patriot 

Thought is barred in this city of Dreadful Joy [Los Angeles] 
and conversation is unknown. 

—.Aldous Huxley in 


M ost Americans take the highly divergent characteristics o{ San 
Francisco and Los Angeles for granted; w'e know all about their 
special qualities. But suppose the man from Mars—or Moscow—should 
suddenly arrive in the United States, and ask that these two great cities 
be exposed to him. 

San Francisco is, as every American knows, brilliant, polyglot, sophis¬ 
ticated, with some of the best hotels and restaurants in the world, and 
views of incomparable beauty and distinction. Los Angeles has beautiful 
views too, and some fine places to eat and drink in, but it is no rival to 
San Francisco in these respects. San Francisco fronts the sea, and you 
can sniff the spices of Cathay; it is a Bagdad of the West. But no fewer 
than 400,000 southern Californians are Iowa born; Los Angeles is 
Iowa with palms. 

San Francisco is a community (like New York) built high, I heard it 
said; Los Angeles is a community built wide. San Francisco’s brightly 
corrugated hills are stitched in by bay and ocean, but Los Angeles 
spreads out all over the place; it covers not less than 451 square miles, 
'and is the largest city on earth in area; to cross it by motorcar may 
mean a trip of fifty miles. San Francisco doesn’t care much whether it is 

42 
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big or small; it is, as Bret Harte once wrote, “serene and indifferent to 
fate.’’ But the Angelenos are very proud of their monstrous size, and as 
far away as Butte, Montana, a prankster may erect a sign, Los Angeles 
—City Limits. 

San Francisco has, as we know, a robust and chromatic hisipry; its 
roots go deep. Los Angeles too has some interesting history; but try to 
think of any Angeleno family that could fairly be called “old.” San 
Franci.sco was built by gold, railways, and the port; Los Angeles by oil, 
climate, and real estate. In San Francisco people will tolerate everything, 
including tlie intolerable; but Los Angeles (the coruscating enclave of 
Hollywood excepted) takes a middle-aged and middle-western concep¬ 
tion of manners and morals. Another point is that San Francisco has 
more native Californians, and a younger population; if an Angeleno says 
he was born in Los Angeles, people almost expect him to be an aborigine 
with a ring in his nose. By contrast, it took Paul C. Smith a long time 
to live down the fact that he was not San Francisco born. San Francisco 
pays little attention to its sister city but Los Angeles, though three times 
I bigger, is apt to be pretty jealous. When Los Angeles had its zoot suit 
riots, San Francisco made small note of the fact; when, on V-J Day, 
San Francisco went wild and Market Street saw three fine days of 
hurly-burly with a lot of window smashing and some amiable rape, Los 
Angeles held its head in horror and talked smugly about “regrettable 
misconduct in the north.” 

To sum up, San Francisco (which incidentally was once called Ycrba 
Buena) is tranquil and mature, whereas Los Angeles is the home par 
excellence of the dissatisfied; with its wonderful “imperial position” 
San Francisco has more authentic joie de vivre than any other American 
city I know; finally, it possesses the incomparable quality of charm. What 
other .'Vmerican city has flowers at every other street corner, like prewar 
Riga or Vienna ? What other city has small shops, even the pharmacies, so 
meticulously chic? In what other city is it a heat wave if the temperature 
reaches seventy-eight in August, and where you can start crossing the 
bridge in smiling sunshine and emerge in fog? Even the telephone 
exchanges are romantically named in San Francisco—to wit China, 
Klondike, Seabright, Skyline, Evergreen. 

Los Angeles has of course been called every name in the book, from 
“nineteen suburbs in search of a metropolis” to a “circus without a tent” 
to “less a city than a perpetual convention.” Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
architect, is supposed to have said once, “If you tilt the whole country 
tideways, Los Angeles is the place where everything loose will fall.” 
And listen to Westbrook Pegler: “It is hereby earnestly proposed that 
ihe U.S.A. would be much better off if that big, sprawling, incoherent, 
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shapeless, slobbering civic idiot in the family of American communities, 
the City of Los Angeles, could be declared incompetent and placed in 
charge of a guardian like any individual mental defective.”^ 

Everything goes in Los Angeles, so it may be thought; but here are 
some things forbidden by city ordinance, as itemized by H. L. Mencken 
in Amencam: 

Shooting rabbits from streetcars. 

Throwing snuff, or giving it to a child under i6. 

Bathing two babies in a single bathtub at one time. 

Making pickles in any downtown district. 

Selling snakes on the streets. 

Freakishness, however, is not the characteristic that makes the town 
most interesting. What distinguishes it more is (a) its octopuslike 
growth, and (b) the way it lives on climate, mobility, and water. 

Not only the Chamber of Commerce and the real estate interests made 
Los Angeles stretch and spread. What happened was that the suburbs 
could not afford to go two bundled or more miles for their own water. 
Beverly Hills, Glendale, and Pasadena are “independent,” because 
(though they do belong to the Metropolitan Water District) they have 
their own water supply; the other communities do not, and hence are 
forced to incorjiorate w’ith Los Angeles, which has superior taxing power, 
to get water in. This has produced some geographical anomalies. For 
instance the community of Tujunga is part of the city of Los Angeles, 
but it is altogether separated from the municipality proper by non-Los 
Angeles territory, as East Prussia was once separated from West by the 
Polish Corridor. Hollywood is part of Los Angeles. But Beverly Hills is 
not. In general wliat is going on is a spreading out of the city of Los 
Angeles to a point where it will someday be coterminous with the county. 

Since the entire life of the area depends on imported water, a political 
conflict between the people and the public utilities that provided water 
(and power out of water) was inevitable. This was resolved in Los 
Angeles by the creation of a municipal authority; the city owns its own 
water and power systems, which are the biggest in the country. (San 
Francisco has municipal water, by contrast, but not power.) Another 
point: water means electricity and this in turn means clean industry—the 
great Douglas and Lockheed factories are smokeless—which in turn 
means clean towns. Finally, to call the civilization of Los Angeles “arti¬ 
ficial” is to beg the question, since the whole giant community has been 
artificially created out of desert by irrigation. 

The chief reason for the prodigious flow of people into California is 
that the old rheumatism doesn’t twitch there any more, and the climate 

* New York World-Telegram, November 22, Ip38. Mr. Pegler was being annoyed 
at Upton Sindair and the Townsendites. 
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helps to produce tall and healthy folk who can live most of their lives out 
of doors. Children get quarts of orange juice from the time they are 
bom; the sun almost always shines and when it does rain—there can be 
berserk storms as everybody knows—the Angelenos dismiss such crimes 
of nature as “seasonal dew.” Then consider the factor of the automobile. 
The population of southern California is by all odds the most automobile 
conscious in the world; most people, if they had to choose between a 
house and a car, would probably choose the car, though the proportion 
of home owners is the biggest in the United States; this has had one 
interesting social consequence among others. The growth of the com¬ 
munity came to depend on public highways, not on the private right of 
ways of railroads; so part of the population at least became planning 
conscious and social minded. 

Los Angeles is, heaven knows, full of crackpots; yet it is a smart town 
politically. Nobody bosses it, and the tensions are more than normally 
acute, since it is the seat of both the most extreme conservatism in the 
state and the most outspoken radicalism. The cleavages are much 
sharper than in San Francisco. And people can act quickly, if aroused. A 
councilman named McCIanahan came out for Gerald L. K. Smith in 
1945. Promptly the issue was'put to public vote and he was recalled. 

I have said that San Francisco is polyglot. So as a matter of fact is 
Los Angeles, which is the second largest Mexican city in the world with 
250,000 Mexicans; also it has about 135,000 Negroes, a big Filipino 
colony, and a smattering of Chinese and Japanese. 

Chinese and Japanese 

San Francisco’s Chinatown is unique if only because it is so con¬ 
spicuous—a solid bloc of twenty thousand directly in the center of the 
town. It is the biggest Chinese community, outside China, in the world, 
except that of Singapore. Its origin, like much else in California, is the 
old Central Pacific and the mines, which imported the first Chinese for 
coolie labor. 

What makes Chinatown additionally remarkable is its lelf-contained- 
ness; it is a complete city within a city, with its own hospital, its own 
telegraph equipped to handle messages in Chinese (even the Western 
Union clock has Chinese characters), its own branch post office built in 
the Chinese manner, its own pharmacies and food shops, a radio station 
run by a bright young man named Tommy Tong, two theaters, five daily 
newspapers, and above all the telephone exchange. The girls who run this 
are of the third generation at the job. The first operators were men; they 
taught their daughters, and the granddaughters took over in turn. The 
girls have to know six Chinese dialects, and must memorize about 2,3CX) 
names and numbers. A telephone directory in Chinese exists, but few 
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subscribers use it; names have to be indexed by street instead of alphas 
betically (since there is no such thing as a Chinese alphabet) and most 
people simply rely on the operator’s memory. 

Chinatown is run by an organization known as the Six Companies, 
which represents the major clans; the Six are really a single board of 
governors or fathers. It raises special funds, gives advice, and serves as 
a kind of government within a government. The president changes every 
year; when I was in San Francisco he was Albert Chow, the first 
American-born Chinese ever to hold the job. Chow, when asked to 
describe himself, once replied that he was a “well-known notary public 
and bon vivant." About two-thirds of his compatriots are now U.S. born; 
hence they are citizens and may vote. Until fairly recently, the vole was 
almost unanimously Republican, for historical reasons dating back to 
John Hay and the Open Door; today it is almost as solidly Democratic. 
No one knows how long this will last. 

There are some remarkable human heings in Chinatown. Take Dr. 
Margaret J. Chung, who, one of eleven children, worked her way 
through the University of California as a waitress; she is now one of 
the best-known surgeons on the West Coast, and a famous patroness of 
American servicemen during the war. Ninety per cent of her medical 
clientele is white. Or take Frank Fatt, the amiable restaurateur, or Joe 
Shoong, who once worked for thirty dollars a month in a shirt factory, 
and who today, the owner of the National Dollar Stores, is one of the 
richest Chinese in the United States. Or take Charlie Low. His father 
had a general store in Nevada. The family, miserably poor, migrated to 
San Francisco, intending to return to China. Low walked into the Bank 
of America on Powell Street, and saw that one of the cashiers was 
Chinese. Tliis convinced him anew that America was a wonderful land 
of opportunity, and he decided to stay on. Today he has three professions; 
first, master of ceremonies at a celebrated night club, the Forbidden 
City; second, proprietor of the most modern apartment house in China¬ 
town; third, a crack polo player and the owner of a string of horses. 


During the war and for a time thereafter a prime issue perplexing 
California and the West was the displaced Japanese. These were of two 
categories, the Issei or foreign bom, and the Nisei, those American born 
but of Japanese descent. Of the first, who were aliens, there were about 
45,000; of the latter, who had American citizenship, about 80,000. All, 
by terms of a military order early in 1942, were uprooted, expelled from 
their homes, transferred to various concentration camps and relocation 
centers, and put under lock and key presumably for the duration. 

Now, this was purely, a West Coast phenomenon. Most Japanese- 
Americans elsewhere in the country were not molested, and enemy aliens 
on the Atlantic seaboard were not interned except for cause. To many. 
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the forcible evacuation of the frugal, industrious, and in general quite 
patriotic Nisei seemed an outrage. The ancient principle that a citizen 
lias individual rights, and should not be punishable by group indictment, 
was clearly violated; a distinguished professor of law at Yale University," 
pointing out that “one hundred thousand persons were sent to concen¬ 
tration camps on a record which wouldn’t support a conviction for steal¬ 
ing a dog,” called the episode our worst wartime mistake, a threat to 
society, and a violation of law that denied every value of democracy. 

In 1944 the army reversed itself, and decided as from January 3, 1945, 
to release all evacuees except a small minority wlio, when first arrested, 
had expressed allegiance to Japan, or wlio were for other reasons con¬ 
sidered incorrigibly disloyal. These—only about four thousand five hun¬ 
dred in all—^were eventually repatriated to Japan. All the rest—many of 
whom had sons in the American services with excellent war records— 
were free to return to their homes. But about half, though they had lived 
in California or the West all their lives, decided to settle elsewhere. 
This was because they had found other parts of the United States more 
agreeable and because a lot of Californians had gone in for a reckless 
and inflammatory campaign to keep them out, though their loyalty 
had been proved by exhaustive Army screening, and their right as Amer¬ 
ican citizens to return to California was incontestable. 

About forty thousand Nisei did return. They had a hard time for 
awhile. They were discriminated against vigorously; threats, vandalism, 
arson, and minor outrages occurred, and something called the Japanese 
Exclusion League fed the fires of anti-Nisei propaganda. But, it is only 
fair to add, most of the excesses took place in isolated interior counties, 
and no violence took place on a serious or widespread scale. The focus of 
resistance to the Japanese was in almost every case the same, that of the 
white horticulturists, vegetable growers and the like who hated them as 
competitors. The exclusionists were motivated more by economic than 
by racial bias. In some cases feeling against a Japanese farmer was de¬ 
liberately whipped up by whites who had grabbed his land while he was 
interned. 

One result of all this became manifest to the housewife at least. No 
class of people has ever rivaled the California Japanese in the subtleties 
of specialized farming. A lady told me in Monterey, “We haven’t had 
a good vegetable here since the Nisei were kicked out.” 

Politics 0/ the Movie Industry 

The only way to avoid Hollywood is to live there. 

—Igor Stravinsky 

I would like nothing better than to describe Hollywood at length_ 

that fabulous world of profit hunger, agents, ulcers, all the power 
'Eugene V. Rostow in Harper's Magasine, September, 1945. 
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and vitality and talent and craftsmanship with so little genius, options, 
dynastic confusions, goona-goona, the vulgarization of most personal 
relationships, and 8,000 man hours spent on a sequence that takes 
three minutes. There might well be a line or two on any of several 
salient characteristics, for instance that Hollywood is a place above all 
others where creation is a composite phenomenon, not individual.® Or on 
its femininity (I don’t mean effeminateness)—the preoccupation with 
gossip, personality, dramatic nuances, “entrances”—and its Jewishness. 
Or on the quasi-theological aspects of the star system, what Rebecca 
West many years ago described as “a new secular form of old religious 
ideas.” Or the fact that the movie industry is the only one I know which 
supports its own blackmail, in the form of trade journals and the like. 

And of course the temptation to include auxiliary gems is almost 
irresistible. For instance this paragraph from Leonard Lyons: 

MARRIAGE. Nunnally Johnson gave a dinner party for eight in Holly¬ 
wood. During a discussion of an impending wedding of a screen- 
star, one of the guests started musing about the length of Holly¬ 
wood marriages. When he went home later, he tabulated the num¬ 
ber of marriages represented at that dinner party for eight. They 
totalled 26. 

Or this remark by Maureen O’Hara as quoted by Hedda Hopper: 

I guess Hollywood won't consider me anything except a cold hunk 
of potato until I divorce my husband, give my baby away, and get 
my name and photograph in all the newspapers. 

Or the following tidbit from the New Republic (November 5, 1945): 

Lizabeth Scott, heroine of “You Came Along” . . . was Elizabeth 
Scott in 1941. During the war she patriotically dropped the “E” 
to conserve newsprint. 

Two fundamental things, it seems, underlie most of the politico- 
economic-social stresses of the community. The first is that a great 
many people in the top income brackets—and a fantastic number of 
people earn fantastic salaries—-only reached these brackets at the time 
that taxation first became really intense. This made them loathe and 
detest Roosevelt and the New Deal; it gave them a grudge against 
society as represented by government, and, as they made more and 
more money, they became more and more reactionary. The other thing is 
that a good many talented folk—^writers and so on as well as executives— 
who are not on the supreme level of Louis B. Mayer but who hever- 

* The word “Hollywood” is of course an abstraction. Most of the chief studios 
are not located in Hollywood at all, but in neighboring communities, and most stars, 
directors, and so on live not in Hollywood itself but in Beverly Hills or near the 
oceaa 
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theless get tidy salaries like a thousand dollars a week, feel a sense of 
subconscious guilt at earning so much money. Hence they tend to 
submerge or deflect their bad conscience by generosity to all kinds of 
leftist “causes” and escape-valve politics. 

That the movie world is highly self-conscious politically is well 
known; the activity is violent on both the Washington and local level. 
But normally the Hollywood moguls pay little attention to Sacramento, 
since the major companies are controlled by eastern capital and are in 
reality based in New York; they do their main lobbying in Washington 
and the East. But when Upton Sinclair ran for governor, they naturally 
woke up and had catfits; some even threatened to leave the state if he 
got in, and they spent dazzling sums supporting his opponent. The 
arch-Republican, arch-conservative studio is the fat king M-G-M. 
Warners, on the other hand, is Democratic. Darryl Zanuck of 20th 
Century-Fox, who produced “Wilson,” was an orthodox (but liberal) 
Republican, then a Willkieite, then a strong Roosevelt man. Frank 
Freeman of Paramount is a middle reader; the studio was very proud 
of itself for producing “For Whom the Bell Tolls,” even though the 
Hemingway story was drastically denatured. David Selznick is a 
tenaciously extreme Republican. Sam Goldwyn voted for Roosevelt for 
the first time in his life in 1944. In fact a Goldwyn committee raised 
$51,684 of the total of $137,9^ that the Democrats collected for the 
state campaign in that year; among substantial contributors were 
Spencer Tracy, Jack Benny, and James Cagney. The Republicans on 
their side collected a much larger sum—$1,040,884, with Cecil B. de Mille, 
Ginger Rogers, Bing Crosby, and Walter Pidgeon among contribu¬ 
tors. 

Behind the two wings, which cut across all the studios, are two 
groups, the Motion Picture Alliance for the Preservation of Ameri¬ 
can Ideals, on the right, and the Hollywood Independent Citizens 
Committee of Arts, Sciences and Professions on the left. The MPA has 
its share of witch hunters, red-scare artists, and embittered ex-liberals; it 
was organized to “correct the growing impression that this industry is 
made up of and dominated by Communists, radicals, and crackpots”; 
among its members are Sam Wood, Gary Cooper, Walt Disney, 
Rupert Hughes, and a brace of M-G-M retainers. The Hollywood 
Committee, founded in 1943, has a considerably more distinguished 
list of members, including—to pick at random—Marc Connelly, 
Orson Welles, Olivia de Havilland, Thomas Mann, Artor Rubin- 
rtein Norman Corwin, Charles Boyer, Humphrey Bogart, Paulette 
Goddard, Lewis Milestone, Gregory Peck. These were among the 
"crackpots” that the MPA went after. Another element in the scene is 
the Hollywood Free World Association, the leading spirits of which 
have been Dudley Nichols, Arthur Hornblow, and Walter Wanger. This 
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is not, like the Hollywood Committee, an overtly political organization, 
but it too has been attacked by MPA. In fact, a Free World dinner 
for Henry Wallace early in 1944 was what set the Sreworks off, and 
the Free Worlders automatically became what the Coughlin-Gerald 
L. K. Smith axis calls the “red opposition.” I asked one Hollywood 
friend who was the “brains” of MPA. Answer: “the College of Cardi¬ 
nals in M-G-M.” 

One assertion to make is that, even with such internecine tussles 
going on, writers and producers and actors continue to work together 
amicably. Sam Wood, boss of the MPA, directed “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls.” But Dudley Nichols, the spearhead for the other side, wrote 
the script! Even in the most reactionary studio, nobody will be quicker 
than an MPA sympathizer to grab off a Russian director, say, or a 
best-selling novel by a leading antifascist, if the prospect is lucrative 
enough, since the profit motive is the final arbiter in Hollywood, the 
ultimate and unanswerable determinant of all behavior. 

Involved in all this is an extremely difficult and sinuous labor 
situation. All the big studios are antilabor, even those most “liberal.” 
The first of the important guilds, and still one of the strongest and 
best run, is the Screen Writers Guild, of which Dudley Nichols was 
president for two stormy years. The producers tried to break it with 
a company union called the Screen Playwrights; this perished after 
a vote under the Wagner Act. Actors also have a powerful guild, as 
do the cameramen and technicians; directors have a guild too, but it is 
weak, largely because they do not need as much protection as actors and 
so pay less attention to their own organization. Beyond all this is the 
celebrated International Alliance of Theatrical and Stage Employees 
(lATSE), an AFofL union which has had a highly disagreeable 
past to say the least. That for a long interval it fell into the hands of 
crooks like George E. Browne and Willie Bioff is, of course, scandalous 
and disgusting. Browne was sentenced to eight years and Bioff to ten, 
and each fined twenty thousand dollars, on conviction in 1941 for 
extortion and conspiracy. In 1945 came a Hollywood strike that lasted 
238 days, and made national news as workers stormed picket lines 
outside the studios. This was a purely jurisdictional struggle between 
lATSE and a rival AF of L union, the radical and up-and-coming 
CSU (Conference of Studio Unions) led by Herbert Sorrell. A second 
big strike followed in 1946. lATSE is enormous and conservative, an 
old-type union organized vertically; CSU is a smaller craft union in¬ 
cluding carpenters, painters, electricians, and folk who do minor but 
strategically important specialized jobs; also, the reactionaries charge, 
it is packed with Communists. CSU stuck in lATSE’s side like a burr; 
and the whole issue became interpreted as one between the “stanch old 
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AF of L * and Communism. The producers are, of course, almost helpless 
in a dispute of this kind, though naturally they like lATSE, much as 
they hated it before, better than they like CSU. 

A word, finally, on the Hays office. Actually there are now two. 
Warners withdrew from the old Hays office (Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors Association) last year, which weakened it considerably; 
then Eric Johnston, as bright a young man as this country has produced 
these many years, was imported to take it over, give it a thorough over¬ 
hauling, and bring it up to date. But meantime a rival organization under 
Donald Nelson, the former head of war production, was formed by 
some of the “indej^endents”—Disney, Seiznick, Wanger, Goldwyn (who 
also belonged to Hays)—called the Society of Independent Producers. 

I asked an expert if Nelson got the job because of his spectacular record 
in Washington. Reply: “Not at all. We picked him up because he went 
to China and hence knows all about civil wars.” 

The federal Department of Justice brought suit against the big movie 
companies, alleging monopoly in distribution and exhibition, back in 
1938 under the antitrust law. The case is still sub juiiice. If the govern¬ 
ment wins, the industry will have to sell some sixty million dollars worth 
of theaters. The key to practically everything in Hollywood is that the 
great studios control the theaters where their products show. Paramount 
owns 1,376 theaters, Warners 509, and 20th Century-Fox 546. 

Cults oj the Spectacular 

No di.scussion of California can possibly be complete without at least 
brief reference to what might be called cultism. Nothing in the world 
quite rivals the cults of California; the state has drawn the cream of 
believers in utopia from everywhere in the union. The phenomenon is, 
it would seem, severally based. I have already mentioned the geographical 
factor, viz., that the Pacific coast is the end of the line in the westward 
trek across the continent. The hills around Ventura, let us say, are the 
last stop; California is stuck with so many crackpots if only because 
they can’t go any farther. 

Most of the migrants who settle in California from Iowa and Kansas 
have quite special characteristics. First, they are old. But no official in the 
state ever dreams of using phrases like “elderly pauper”; they are 
called “senior citizens.” Second, most of them are not, as a matter of 
fact, paupers at all; a good many have half-acre chicken or rabbit 
farms; many have a little money, and come to California to retire 
on the income from their savings, which may amount to forty or fifty 
dollars a month. Third, most have leisure. They don’t have to work. 
Yet most are also people of more than average intelligence; so, having 
plenty of time to think, they developed the idea that if they could get 
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forty or fifty dollars per month more from the state, through some 
pension scheme, they would be doubly better off. Thus the unique 
phenomenon of a radical rentier class arose. 

My friend Walter Duranty suggests a point here. It is the effect of 
excessive sunlight on northerners. “Iowa gets here,” he put it, “and 
goes crazy.” Something of the same characteristic may be observed in 
the south of France. The Provencal natives don’t become eccentric, but 
the invading British do. Even Aldous Huxley became a mystic when 
exposed to the California sun long enough. The religious factor is, 
indeed, closely associated with all the movements of the discontented, 
particularly in the south. The radical rentiers look for salvation in 
lunatic manifestations of God as well as in lunatic manifestations of 
medicine and economics. They were folk who were “somebody” back 
home; they think they know the answers; they like certainty; hence, 
in every field, they seek dogma. 

Pick up any copy of a Los Angeles newspaper, and read the “religious” 
advertisements. They are unique; this is theology in extremis. I cannot 
go into details; merely to list the most bizarre organizations would 
take a page. But the fabulous economic power of the chief crackpot 
groups is not always appreciated. The size of their congregations, the 
amount of real estate they accumulate, the number of contributors on 
whom they call, can become staggering. Take the case of Arthur Lowler 
Osborn Fountaine Bell and his Mankind United organization. His 
new church has, according to Time (May 21, 1945), $3,400,000 in 
assets, including “two laundries, six hotels, five restaurants, two 
canneries, two lumber mills ... a cheese factory, and 10,000 acres.” 
What does Mr. Bell believe in? That “he has seven doubles all capable 
of thinking as one,” and that he “can transport himself anywhere in 
an instant by an act of his own will.” Mr. Bell’s agility was not, 
however, sufficient to keep him from being indicted for sedition after 
Pearl Harbor. He was convicted in a Federal court; at the moment of 
writing, the case is on appeal. Most of the extreme cubists have, or had, 
strong Fascist leanings, since they believe in salvation through “energy 
and power.” Or consider the “I Am” organization which, according to 
Carey McWilliams, had at one time over three million dollars in assets, 
mostly from sales of its revelations in pamphlet form, small individual 
contributions from believers, and “love offerings.” For the “I Am” crowd 
had strong sexual as well as revivalist overtones, as did the McPherson 
movement. And it, too, was explored and cultivated by would-be Fascists. 

There is, finally, another factor. It rises, as Raymond Swing once 
pointed out in an acute essay on Dr. Townsend, straight out of traditional 
western leanings toward cheap money, “inconsequent radicalism,” and 
the belief that you can heat the law of supply and demand by inflation. A 
good deal of California radicalism is simply free silver up-to-date. 
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As to serious or quasi-serious examples of direct political power in this 
field, we may allude to three. (But one should not forget that Henry 
George, a Californian, started Single Tax as far back as 1871.) All three 
were, cjf course, given great impetus by the smothering depression of the 
30’s, which ruined thou.sands of little people living on fixed incomes; 
all three substantially declined when good times came again. Let a new 
depression come, and the cults and crackpots will rise like weeds; the 
worse conditions get, the wilder will be the efforts to ameliorate them. 

1. Upton Sinclair and EPIC. Sinclair is not a crackpot. He is an 
extremely honest man, a crusader and reformer, a good novelist, abso¬ 
lutely without humor and wonderfully stuffed with ego. I cannot in this 
space describe details of his plan, End Poverty in California. Much in it 
is probably sound if you believe in production for use, not profit. Sin¬ 
clair stood for the establishment of land colonies, the creation of various 
state authorities like CAP (California Authority for Production), a stiff 
tax on unimproved land, and fifty dollars per month pensions for all 
needy persons over sixty. Sinclair’s great days w'crc in the middle 30’s. 
He ran for governor in 1934, and despite fierce Roosevelt-Farley opposi¬ 
tion won the Democratic nomination handily and was only narrowly 
beaten in the run-off. Sinclair got almost nine httndred thousand votes. 
His opponent, a sixty-nine-year-old former Iowa conservative named 
Merriam, added very little positive to the campaign; one slogan was, 
‘‘Hold your nose and vote for Merriam.” What defeated Sinclair was 
not Merriam but, in short, big business. ‘‘No politician since William 
Jennings Bryan has so horrified and outraged the Vested Interests,” 
wrote Time, and the Merriam forces had to spend several million dollars 
to win. And though they beat Sinclair himself, no fewer than thirty- 
seven EPIC candidates were elected to the legislature. 

2. The Town.send plan. This movement, proposing old age revolving 
pensions, reached its greatest growth in about 1936, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Francis E. Townsend of Long Beach. It spread all over the 
country; it held a well-attended national convention in Cleveland; it is 
still a force in a great many American communities. Town.send supported 
Lemke for president in 1936 and, although a decent old man himself, 
let Father Coughlin speak on his platform. It is fascinating today to glance 
at the comments of serious economists and political writers, like Walter 
Lippmann, when they first investigated Townsend ten years ago. He 
scared them stiff. And with reason. Townsend’s economic aims were 
preposterously impossible of fulfillment; at the beginning, he suggested 
pensions of not less than two hundred dollars a month for all men and 
women in the nation over sixty, if unemployed. He hoped to pay for this 
by a national sales tax, which would have cost the country 70 per cent of 
the total national income. 

3. Ham & Eggs. Politically, this was the most serious business of the 
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three, and it attracted some quite respectable adherents, like Senator 
Downey whom it helped elect. The Communists supported it for awhile, 
and it was endorsed by both AF of L and CIO. Ham Eggs began with 
a man named Robert Noble. He picked up contributions for a radio 
program in Los Angeles, and spoke for a pension plan to pay every¬ 
body over sixty the sum of twenty-five dollars every Monday. This 
made one hundred dollars a month as against Townsend’s two hundred 
dollars, and hence seemed more realizable. Noble was an old Huey Long 
adherent. He lost control of Ham & Eggs when two young advertising 
men, Willis and Lawrence Allen, moved in on it. They increased the 
pension proposal to thirty dollars a week (to be paid on Thursday instead 
of Monday) and dropped the age from Townsend’s sixty to fifty, which 
got more voters in. Quickly they became a powerful force, which has been 
described in fact as “the stronge.st political bloc ever created in Cali¬ 
fornia.’’* At one mass meeting in Los Angeles, sixty-four thousand people 
paid fifty cents each to get in; in 1938 its proposition was put on the 
ballot for the fir,st time. Ham & Eggs got 1,143,670 votes, but it was 
beaten by a narrow margin. The movement kept on going, and in 1939 
forced Olson (who was frightened of it by this time though it had 
contributed substantially to his election) to submit to the electorate a 
twelve thousand word constitutional amendment; if this had passed, 
not only would it have automatically become the law of the state, but 
also it would have transformed California into a Ham & Eggs dictator¬ 
ship. “The issue was not,” Lippmann wrote, “whether retired citizens 
over fifty should be given $30 of doubtful money every Thursday; it 
was whether the people could be bamboozled into surrendering sover¬ 
eignty of the state.” The proposal was beaten, but Ham & Eggs was still 
capable of getting about a million votes. Then came the war, and gradu¬ 
ally the movement lost grip and influence. Its leaders tried to get on the 
ballot again in 1942, but without success; in 1944 they were on it again 
with another scheme, but were badly defeated. 

California has, by the way, its own “Little Dies” committee, led by a 
state senator from Los Angeles, Jack B. Tenney. He was once president 
of Local 47, AF of L, the musicians’ union in Los Angeles; he once wrote 
a song called “Mexicali Rose”; a disgruntled radical who became violently 
antiradical, he is a typical enough American phenomenon. The committee 
has, however, done some useful work in exploring the background of such 
organizations as Mankind United and the National Copperheads. 

The Pleasant Town oj San Diego 

We turn now to something a bit more placid—though placidity was 
certainly not the word for San Diego when I visited it during the apex of 

*New Republic, October 25, 1939. 
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its activity as a naval base. At that time it was easily the most crowded 
city in the United States; a single factory. Consolidated Vultee, em¬ 
ployed 48,000 workers, and a transient body of 125,000 soldiers, sailors, 
and marines was jammed into the community on top of its violently 
expanding civilian population. 

San Diego is a shining plaque of a city, built around a great park with 
glorious views of hill and harlx)r; it has the “shortest thermometer” in the 
United States, with an average summer temperature of sixty-eight and 
winter of fifty-five. But the diversity of the area is tremendous; you 
can pick oranges in the morning, .ski at noon, and swim at dusk. San 
Diego is, next to Phoenix, Arizona, the cleanest city I have ever seen; 
it has only a handful of smokestacks, even with its aircraft industry. And 
this brings up what has traditionally been its chief problem. The San 
Diegans are divided between the “geranium” and “.smokestack” classes. 
The smokestackers want to bring in more industry, and the geranium 
folk resist this at all costs. They say, “Let San Diego live as it always 
did, on tourists, on retired Navy pensionnaires, on celery, asparagus, and 
climate.” To date the geranium people have won hands down, despite the 
war. I have .seldom visited a place where the citizenry is so beauty con¬ 
scious. They may be completely apathetic over a political upheaval; but 
let an acacia be blown down in Balboa Park, and a storm will rise. Some 
of the tall old palms in the central plaza are termite ridden; fronds fall 
off, and pedestrians have been injured. The Park Commission wanted to 
take the palms down. But the proposal was beaten by public vote. 

San Diego covers 105.8 square miles, which means expensive problems 
in fire and police protection; it has spread out enormou.sly, like Los 
Angeles, and for the same good reason—water; the adjacent villages 
cannot afford w'ater on their own and have to be annexed. San Diego 
uses water about too per cent faster than it can be stored, and the supply 
on hand will, it is estimated, be seriously deficient in case of drought; 
hence, a $17,500,000 aqueduct has been authorized to bring more water 
all the way from the Colorado, though local citizens with “water-bearing” 
land, that is, property from which rain drains down, bitterly opposed 
the project. This, minor perhaps, is one example of many we shall find 
in this book of opposition by special interests to the interests of the 
community as a whole. _ 

I write about San Diego for another reason: to mention briefly its 
mayor, Harley Knox. He is, like Lapham in San Francisco, an admi¬ 
rable example of the good citizen in politics. Knox was born in Nebraska. 
He left it as a boy of twelve, when the temperature was forty below; 
he has never been back since. He could not afford to go either to high 
school or college. Also, it happens, he is one of the best-educated Ameri¬ 
cans I know. Knox built up a successful dairy business, and the thought 
of politics never entered his head until 1939, when he was drafted by 
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the business community to serve in the city council. He had always been 
deeply interested in juvenile welfare work. In 1943 he ran for mayor. 
One of his opponents in the primary (which is of course nonpartisan) 
boasted that he had a thirty thousand dollar campaign fund, and that 
Xnox didn’t have a chance. Knox replied, “If it was worth ail that money 
for someone to make you mayor, I don’t think they were preparing to 
buy good government.” Knox won by a 2 ) 4-1 majority. I talked with 
him one evening, and we ended up in the roof garden of a hilltop hotel. 
A modest man, nobody there knew that he was mayor. He kept looking 
at the glimmering, beckoning lights along the harbor with an intense, 
happy, glowing pride; as well as anything I found in forty-eight states, 
he showed what a city can mean to its first citizen. 

Knox, as mayor, holds a position that is mostly ceremonial, though 
his power of appointment is considerable and his personality is an 
essential clue to the community’s civic mindedness. The San Diego 
government was reconstituted in 1932, with a reform government that 
“took.” There is no graft, no spoils system. Administratively the city 
is run by an appointed manager, one of the 363 city managers in the 
United States. 

Central Valley and Its Project 

The heart of California, its most vital area, is not San Francisco or 
Los Angeles or San Diego; it is Central Valley. Nothing in the world 
is so fertile as Central Valley except perhaps the Valley of the Nile—or 
another valley in California itself. Imperial Valley in the extreme south 
of the state, which has also been made fantastically rich by irrigation. 
Central Valley is in fact two valleys. The Sacramento River in the north, 
the San Joaquin in the south, both help to make it; the combined rivers 
pour into San Francisco Bay. 

“Agriculture in Central Valley,” says Fortune (February, 1945), “is 
not so much a farm chore as an industrial operation.” Nothing is left to 
chance; the fertility is “unbelievable,” and the harvest moves with 
mathematical precision. This is made possible, of course, by irrigation. 
The trouble with most farming is that rain and weather are unpre¬ 
dictable. But in Central Valley all such vagaries as not knowing when 
it is going to rain are done away with. The “rainfall” is provided by the 
artifice of man; the controls are as precise as those of a laboratory, and 
the water can be turned on or off at will. 

Central Valley also provides what is today one of the overriding 
political issues in the state, the future of the Central Valley Project, 
which, if it is completed, will open up new thousands of arid acres to 
fertility. The annual runoff of the two rivers at San Francisco Bay is 
•bout thirty-two million acre feet, which is about twice that of the 
Colorado; yet the Colorado drains seven states, whereas Central Valley 
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exists in only one. We hear a great deal these days about the splendid 
work in another valley of the TVA; California has been grappling with 
the same problem, but as a one-state enterprise, for forty years. One 
reason why the TVA is a dazzling success whereas the Central Valley 
Project is still incomplete and in a violently controversial stage is that 
TVA, by terms of its authority, can do things that a single state cannot 
do. One major point is that the northern part of Central Valley, in the 
Sacramento basin, gets too much rainfall; the southern part, in the 
San Joaquin area, gets too little. So the problem has been—if I may 
oversimplify—to transfer surplus water from north to south, thus fur¬ 
thering flood control and irrigation both. The federal government has 
had a part in this development since 1937, when Shasta Dam, one of 
the greatest in the world, was built, and private power interests have 
fought completion of the project with continuing tenacity. Questions of 
land tenure are also importantly involved, since no water from a federal 
installation, may, by federal law, be given to farmers who own more 
than 160 acres. So all the big landowners (like the Kern County Land 
Company, which has more than 354,000 acres) have become involved 
in the issue. No one can deny the immediate necessity of over-all 
planning for the whole area, if it is not some day to revert to desert. 
Finally, there is the issue of “salinity.” Water, even in California, isn’t 
always well behaved; noisy rivers like the Sacramento sometimes burst 
their banks, and when this happens millions of gallons of irrigation may 
be lost; what is more, salt water from San Francisco Bay then leaks 
back into the valley, and ruins the soil. 

Of matters like this we shall soon hear a great deal more, when we 
reach Oregon and Washington. 

Oil on Troubled Mooters 

To ask the question “What is oil?” is almost like asking “What is 
love?” Oil is at once a tantalizingly complex mixture of hydrocarbons; 
the net result of millions of years of decay in animal and vegetable matter 
washed into the sea and then compacted in rock under the land; a 
devouring monster; life blood to nations and a prime source of martial 
strength; the “black Golconda”; the basis of the wealth of such an 
admirable institution as the Rockefeller Foundation; the direct cause of 
one recent war and more than one great international crisis; a mirage 
beckoning the adventurous; and an American industry worth fourteen 

billion dollars. „ j 1. a 

I looked at the refineries near Long Beach, and smelled them, and 
drove through the thickets and hedges of derricks planted like trees. 
California accounts for about 20 per cent of total U.S. petroleum pro- 
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duction, 1,213,254,000 barrels; it has about 20,000 wells in 112 separate 
fields owned by 1,060 different people or companies, including “con¬ 
cubine subsidiaries.” Its oil will last, according to some present estimates 
and not including potential tidewater production, not more than fifteen 
years or so more. The state does not belong to the Federal Oil Compact, 
which establishes over-all production quotas; it tries to keep production 
stable by agreement among the companies, who have an “oil umpire.” 
But what is known as the “rule of capture” makes conservation difficult. 
This rule has governed much of the industry ever since oil was first 
drilled in Pennsylvania in 1859, and means simply that, inasmuch as 
the surface owner also owns subsoil rights, he can drain off his neigh¬ 
bor’s pool as well as his own if the configuration of the subsurface lies 
that way, unless his neighbor drains his first. “Thus, fields were over- 
drilled and produced too rapidly, without regard to good engineering 
practice or to whether the oil was needed at the time.”^ 

A forty-two-gallon barrel of crude oil, as produced in California or 
elsewhere, will according to Lije (May 18, 1942), produce half a gallon 
of high octane aviation gasoline, capable of driving a P-40 for twenty 
seconds; 18.4 gallons of regular gasoline, which will drive an auto¬ 
mobile 9(4 hours at 30 miles an hour; 10.2 gallons of residual fuel, which 
will drive the Queen Mary 105 feet; 6 gallons of distillate fuel which 
will drive a Diesel truck for 6 hours; 2.4 gallons of kerosene, 
which will drive a farm tractor for 2(4 hours; 1.2 gallons of lubricating 
oil which could be used in all the above; and a residuum of hydrocarbon 
gases, asphalt, wax, and petroleum coke, which can be used for prac¬ 
tically anything, down to a salve for chapped lips. The barrel of crude 
oil sells originally for about one dollar. No wonder the oil business 
makes money. And no wonder that, more than any other industry in 
the United States, it has attracted the piratical. 

The essence of the California tidelands di.spute can be told in a para¬ 
graph or two. (l) Oil is not only indispensable to the national economy; 
it is indispensable to national defense. (2) The proved United States 
reserves are about twenty billion barrels. (3) More than six billion 
barrels were used in World War II, and it is competently estimated 
that the entire national supply may only last another twenty years. 

Now, for reasons of geology which are fairly obvious, oil lies under 
the sea as well as land, and if the sea is reasonably shallow, it is not too 
hard to get at. Oil can, it is thought, be profitably drilled at an ocean 
depth of about six hundred feet and there may be as many as twenty-two 
billion barrels available under water along the whole length of the Gulf 
and Pacific coasts. Not all of this is, strictly speaking, tidelands oil, 
since tideland means only the strip between low tide and the three-mile 
limit; it may be entirely feasible to drill for oil beyond the three-mile 

* Encyclopaedia Britmnica, Vol. XVII, p. 667. 
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limit in many areas; in fact Mr. Ickes urged President Roosevelt several 
years ago to extend our oil frontier to include the entire continental 
shelf, the belt of subaqueous land ranging from five to one hundred 
miles broad, all around the country. 

But the question of property rights in submerged land is abstruse in 
the extreme. It is like the question of air rights over a railroad track— 
on which skyscrapers may be built—in reverse. Both the federal govern¬ 
ment and the states claim the subaqueous or tidewater properties. For 
many years federal right to the tidelands was taken almost for granted; 
that the national government should have something to say about what, 
elementally, is its own boundary, seemed only logical. But the question 
of oil reserves became pressing, and some very special interests got to 
work. Late in 1945 the House of Representatives, by a vote of 108 to 11, 
after only half a day of debate and without hearing any experts from 
Army, Navy, or the Department of Interior, passed one of the most 
sensational laws in the history of American legislation, providing that 
the United States of America should renounce and disclaim any right 
or interest in all lands “beneath tidewaters and navigable waters within 
the boundaries of the respective states.” A neater job of lobbying has 
never been put over. But the very outrageousness of the proceeding was 
a boomerang. National interest began to lx: aroused—especially after 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch forced the story open for which feat one of 
its reporters, Edward A. Harris, later won a Pulitzer prize. Meantime 
the federal government got busy too. Attorney General Clark brought a 
test suit before the Supreme Court, to explore the validity of the state 
claims and to obtain federal title if possible. Then the states went into 
action in turn. Forty-four attorneys general (including Bob Kenny) 
met together and protested that their rights were being contravened. 
They_and the private oil operators—want at all costs to keep the 

federal government out.® , ^ • j 

“The stake of the oil companies, and of the states of California and 
Texas, is a mammoth one,” wrote Alan Barth in The Nation (November 
3 1945). “Private operators have leased the tidelands from the states 
and have paid royalties to state treasuries on the oil they extracted. The 
arrangement has, of course, been mutually profitable; but it has not 
resulted in any conservation of oil for national defense purposes. This 
happy partnership might have continued without a care had it not been 
for a notion which formed in the back of Harold Ickes’ curmudgeonish 
head that perhaps California and Texas were leasing lands which really 

belonged to the nation.” , 

Explosion came finally when the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 


‘The bill was successfully squeezed through the Senate l^ffely 
efforts of Pat McCarran, but President Truman promptly vetoed it, and the House 
sustained the veto, August 2, 1946- 
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investigated the nomination of Edwin W. Pauley, California oil man, 
to be undersecretary of the Navy. Pauley had been a main progenitor of 
the tidelands bill. On February 4, 1946, testifying under oath, Ickes 
stated that “Pauley said he could raise $300,000’’ [as contribution to 
Democratic party funds] “from oil men in California who have interests 
in offshore oil if they could be assured that the federal government 
would not try to assert title to these oil lands. . . . This is the rawest 
proposition that has ever been made to me.” What happened then is 
known to everyone. But some details may have escaped notice. One is 
that Pauley’s oil company. Petrol Corporation of California, which 
according to Mr. Harris of the Post-Dispatch has a “heavy stake in oil- 
rich tidelands,” conveniently kept a telephone under its own name in 
the offices of the Democratic National Committee. Pauley was, as every¬ 
body knows, the committee’s treasurer. Another is that a Los Angeles 
advertising agency hired two distinguished and obliging members of 
the California legislature, no less, at two hundred dollars a month to 
work for Pauley’s Petrol Corporation. 

In raising money for the Democratic National Committee Pauley did 
nothing that plenty of other people haven’t done. But the case had much 
wider implications—whether the nation itself shall have the right to 
conserve its most precious natural resource, oil, and whether it is right 
and fitting that any oil man should be a presumptive secretary of the 
Navy. Also the point was well made that the democratic free-enterprise 
system takes hard knocks these days, and the case of Mr. Pauley does 
not enhance democratic prestige, whether you spell democratic with a 
big or little D. 

Negroes in Calijornia 

Now for the first time in this book we allude to a dominant and 
supremely difficult American problem, that of the Negro. I hope later, 
in a chapter on the Negro in the South, to discuss this in general terms 
and with specific reference to southern conditions, under which it is 
met in its most exacerbated form. As to Negroes elsewhere, particularly 
in the North, I propose to include a few brief passages in appropriate 
chapters, which will deal with the issue as seen locally, for instance in 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, and Pittsburgh. Almost everywhere the 
same underlying characteristics are manifest. From the Negro point of 
view the great subproblem is that of segregation; from the point of view 
of the community as a whole it is usually housing. On a national level 
we cannot ignore basic political considerations; for instance the Negro 
vote can be the balance of power in a good many highly important states. 

In California the Negro problem is, like most problems, double; it 
exists in quite different dimensions as between the Los Angeles region 
Uid San Francisco. The war brought a tremendous influx of Negrges to 
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the state. There are no accurate figures; the best guess is that the total 
Negro population is around 400,000. Los Angeles jumped from 50,000 
Negroes to, let us say, 135,000; San Francisco from 4,070 to something 
like 32,000. The rise in San Diego was 75 per cent. Toward the end of 
t 94 S> Negroes were still entering California at the rate of about 1,000 
per week. 

First, consider the issue on a statewide basis. Technically there is no 
legal discrimination against Negroes in California; there is no Jim 
Crowism in transportation or the schools. Some towns in the south, 
however, like El Centro, do in effect have segregated schools. San 
Francisco has no restrictifms; towns like Fresno and Bakersfield, mid¬ 
way between north and south, have restrictions. Several Negroes have 
risen to important positions in the political life of the state, like Augustus 
F. Hawkins, who has been an as.semblyman from Los Angeles for six 
consecutive terms. Recently Governor Warren appointed as chairman 
of the Adult Probation Authority, an important post, a Negro named 
Walter Gordon, a former all-American football player who was a coach 
at Berkeley. As to the Negro vote in California, since Roosevelt it has 
been almost solidly Democratic. We shall find this pattern in almost 
every Negro community in the country. 

Now take Los Angeles. This is the main port of entry to the state for 
the southern Negro, and most of those who arrive have never experi¬ 
enced nonsegregation before. So there has been a certain amount of 
friskiness, throwing weight around, and crime. The majority of new¬ 
comers tend to cling together, and at least two large and fast-growing 
Negro districts have become solidly established, one on the east side, 
one on the west. One high school, Jefferson, is like high schools in 
Harlem almost exclusively Negro. The city is not yet covenanted, and 
good homes in permanent locations are open to those Negroes who can 
afford them. Moreover it is important to remember that the migrants 
into Los Angeles have been able to affix themselves to what was already 
a well-integrated Negro community. Plenty of Los Angeles Negroes are 
well off; there is a large independent Nt^ro church and an excellent 
newspaper; Negroes by and large know all about their constitutional 
rights, organize “Negro Improvement Associations,” and are not afraid 
of going into court to protect themselves. On the other hand, anti-Negro 
prejudice is steeply rising. 

San Francisco is something else again. It is much more tolerant on 
the whole; yet the Negro newcomer is apt to have a harder time. On 
the day that Truman attended the San Francisco Conference, indication 
of the city’s tolerance came with nice emphasis—the traffic cop con¬ 
trolling the whole movement of the parade from its most important 
pivot, the intersection between the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins hotels, 
was a Negro officer, and thousands of people saw him direct the presi- 
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dential cavalcade. A minor item in relation to tolerance is that a Negro 
visiting San Francisco can’t always predict whether a hotel will take 
him in. Two of the city’s first-class hotels accept Negroes without ques¬ 
tion; a third does so on some occasions, not on others. The procedure 
seems to vary week by week. And most Negro visitors would prefer to 
be excluded rather than to be kept on tenterhooks. (Los Angeles hotels 
and restaurants are much less tolerant, of course; it would be hard to 
imagine a Negro feeling comfortable in any of its good hotels, even 
granting that he would be admitted.) 

Until the war San Francisco had so few Negroes—fewer by propor¬ 
tion than any other city in the country—that the problem scarcely ex¬ 
isted; indeed, Negroes had a certain local prestige. Since the war, the 
main trouble has been housing. San Francisco is as we know a peninsula, 
and can’t bulge out like Los Angeles; with housing terribly short any¬ 
way, the Negro got badly pushed around. The municipality sent exi)erts 
to St. Louis to find out how that city established its restrictive cove¬ 
nants, but the Negro community says that these were then affixed un¬ 
fairly and without consultation. A good many landlords sucked the 
Negroes in wholesale to fill places vacated by the Japanese; then they 
howled plaintively about the terrible harvest they reaped. As a result 
there are in San Francisco few solid or semisolid Negro blocks like 
those in Chicago or Los Angeles; the Negroes are interspersed every¬ 
where in the town, mixed up street by street. Some have been forced to 
live in old tenements condemned by the health authorities years before; 
the rules had to be relaxed, if only to keep people from sleeping on the 
streets. Some 1,300 Negroes work, incidentally, in the municipal trans¬ 
portation sy.stem; there is no serious discrimination in employment. 
A final point is that the CIO encourages Negro membership much 
more than the AF of L (and San Francisco is a tremendously strong 
AF of L town). To sum up, the Negro situation hasn’t crystallized as 
yet in San Francisco; it may be a long time before it does. 

State oj Jefferson 

Hawaii may, before very long, be the forty-ninth American state; 
before 1941 there was an attempt to make another. Four of California’s 
extreme northern counties, including Del Norte and Siskiyou, joined 
with one of the southernmost Oregon counties, Curry, and attempted 
to promote a union. These counties are remote, isolated, and somewhat 
neglected by their mother states; moreover they form a natural bloc. 
The man largely responsible for suggesting the idea—^he wanted to call 
the new state Jefferson—died however of a heart attack, and when 
Pearl Harbor came the campaign was dropped. A reporter for the San 
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Francisco Chronicle, Stanton Delaplane, won a Pulitzer prize for his 
description of the episode. 

This was, so far as I know, the most serious unsuccessful attempt to 
create a new state from existing states since 1788, when a fragment which 
called itself the “State of Franklin” split off from North Carolina 
and in fact had a life of its own for a brief period. One of the provisions 
of Franklin's “constitution” was that dcKtors, preachers, and lawyers 
were forbidden to be members of its legislature. Its annals are still 
famous in Tennessee and Carolina folklore. 


Calijoriha Miscellany 

California is the state par excellence of athletes and especially tennis 
players; of mink farms and camellia "ranches”; of the world’s largest 
man-made harbor (at San Pedro), and of the Santa Anita race track 
which has taken in as much as eight hundred thousand dollars in a day. 
It contains the biggest city in the country (Long Beach) not served by 
a steam railroad; its university is the largest in America, and its state 
budget is bigger than any except New York's. 

California has some of the oldest jalopies in the nation, and towns 
called Igo and Ono. It is the state where bigb-.school teachers have to 
be college graduates with a master's degree, and where some counties 
operate under a city manager plan. It has the harshest criminal .syn¬ 
dicalism law in the country, and it is one of eight states with a com¬ 
munity property law, derived from Spain. 

California is the state where your automobile may contain an altimeter, 
where fifteen thousand people may go to a barn dance on a pier that 
will last from Friday evening to dawn of Monday, and where crude 
cardboard signs. Checks Cashed Here, can be seen almost everywhere. 

It is the state where the senate judiciary committee recently killed a 
bill to allow unfaithful wives of servicemen to give their illegitimate 
children away for adoption without informing their husbands, where 
the Los Angeles courts bestow more divorces than those of Reno, and 
where there are more traffic accidents than anywhere on earth. 



Chapter 4 

Life and Works of Henry Kaiser 


Building is my business. 

—Henry J. Kaiser 

I N A curious way Kaiser is an anachronism. His is not so much the 
voice of the future, one might say, as that of an early American 
pioneer. It is impossible to understand Kaiser without realizing that he 
is remarkably like some of the early railway corsairs; he too is a builder 
and contractor, tough, creative, packed with ideas and energy, above all 
a man who likes to make things. As I heard it said in San Francisco, 
“People look at Kaiser, and think he is something new—a radical. But 
he’s their grandfather.” 

You cannot convince Kaiser that a thing cannot be done, no matter 
how grandiose, any more than you could have convinced Huntington or 
Stanford that it was impossible to push the Central Pacific over the 
Sierras. This is a paramount secret of his power and success. 

But there are, of course, differences between Kaiser and his semi¬ 
prototypes. The latter found their opportunity and moneybags in tbe 
richness of the earth and the necessity to conquer distance; Kaiser found 
his—during the war at least—partly in something much more prosaic, 
federal credit. Which leads to the observation that whereas the railroad 
and mining kings worked with and enormously served to encourage 
“free” enterprise, Kaiser on the contrary has been a kind of link to 
enterprise by government, since government was on his side.^ 

Another important difference is that the men of the 70’s were, by 
and large, marauders who cried, “Let the people be damned!” But 
Kaiser has great social consciousness and conscience. The welfare of 
the people as a whole is, he thinks, the basic desideratum in any enter¬ 
prise; he believes in “public” welfare literally, and cares very little 
about money for money’s sake. 

Hence, many “orthodox” tycoons today think that Kaiser is lunatic 
and dangerous. The Hearst papers call him a “coddled New Deal pet”— 
though he is a registered Republican and was once mentioned as a' 
Republican candidate for the presidency—and he is perpetually being 
denounced as a kind of economic anti-Christ. I even heard a friend say 

‘ But only, he says, because his comp^es were the lowest bidders on projects or 
because he performed prodigies of building beyond the capacity of anybmy dse. 
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fervently, “I’m a left winger, but by God Henry Kaiser scares me I" 

Kaiser did indubitably operate during the war on government money 
in part; for instance the RFC lent him $110,000,000 for the steel plant 
at Fontana, near Los Angeles, and the great shipyards at Richmond 
and Vancouver were of course run by Kaiser for the government. Yet to 
say that he is merely a "subsidized guy" is grossly to miss the point. 
He was, and is, a genuine builder, as a glance at the record will prove 
beyond doubt. 

Career on Thumbnail 

When Henry John Kaiser was twenty-three years old he was already 
owner of a small photographic shop in Lake Placid, -New York. A 
young lady named Bessie Fosburgh, whose father was a comparatively 
•wealthy Virginia lumberman, came in to buy some film. Henry became 
interested in Bess, and. Bess became interested in Henry when she saw 
that other girls, among the summer visitors to Lake Placid, liked him 
too. They fell in love, and Henry forthwith proposed marriage. Mr. 
Fosburgh did not, however, think much of the eligibility of the young 
man who seemed to be little more than a small town salesman without 
a future. So he forbade the marriage unless Henry, within a year, ful¬ 
filled three conditions; fir.st, own a house; second, have a bank account 
with a balance of $1,000; third, be earning $125 a month. That, thought 
Papa Fosburgh, would finish Henry. Whereupon Henry packed up and 
left Lake Placid, went out to Spokane, and returned 365 days later with 
all three conditions duly fulfilled. 

The Kaisers have been a wonderfully happy family ever since. They 
call each other “Mother” and “Father” and in public are as comfortable 
together as good old shoes. They have two sons, Henry Jr. and Edgar, 
both of whom hold high office in the Kaiser domain, and both parents 
adore them. I have seldom seen a more affectionate family. Mrs. Kaiser 
told me once, “We just have fun all the time.” Saying good-by to his 
boys in the office, Mr. Kaiser embraces them. 

Kaiser was born on May 9, 1882, at Sprout Brook, New York, one 
of four children of a German settler who came over after ’48. Everybody 
in the family had to work hard for a living, and Henry’s schooling 
stopped just before eighth grade at the age of thirteen. From that date 
to this he has never stopped working. For three weeks, aged thirteen, 
he walked the streets of Utica, New York, looking for a job, any job 
that would pay enough to eat on. He told me that the deepest emotion 
of his life—the joy of achievement—was rooted in this childhood ex¬ 
perience. “I’m doing now all the things I swore I d do when I was 
thirteen.’’ And he has thought ever since that all young people are 
entitled to better opportunities. Also his intense interest in such things 
as modern medical care dates from this period. His mother died at the 
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age of forty-nine, and he has never stopped thinking that good medical 
facilities could have prolonged her life twenty years. What she didn’t 
get, he wants to give to others. Hence the elaborate prepayment plan 
for medical services he set up for workers and employees, one of the 
most notable experiments in group medicine ever launched in this 
country. It was, of course, fought with bitter tenacity by the medical 
vested interests. Kaiser’s reply was to extend the project outside his own 
companies to near-by communities at large. 

The “joy in achievement” motif runs straight through his life. He 
showed me a watch Edgar gave him in 1943, with the inscription, “The 
Understanding of the Joy of Achievement is Your Priceless Gift to 
Your Boys.” . 

Kaiser’s first “real” job came at sixteen, as a cash boy in a Utica 
department store; later he became a salesman. He got into the photo¬ 
graphic business, as a shipping and billing clerk, and bought the Lake 
Placid photo shop. On the west coast, setting out to meet the Fosburgh 
conditions, he was first a clerk in a hardware company, then a gravel 
and cement dealer, then a paving contractor. By 1914 he had his own 
company, Henry J. Kaiser Co., Ltd., with a $325,000 contract for road 
paving in British Columbia. By 1916, when he was thirty-four, the 
company had million dollar contracts in Washington and California, and 
Kaiser was in the big-time at last. 

A full list of joint venture contracts undertaken by Kaiser and various 
associates has never, I believe, been printed; it has been made available 
to me but it occupies seven closely typed pages, and I cannot possibly 
include it all. Note that Kaiser helped build both Bonneville and Boulder 


dams—as well as Grand Coulee! 



PROJECT 

CONTRACTOR 

SPONSOR APPROX. VOLUME 

Boulder Dam (1931-36) 

Six Cos. Inc. 

Six Cos. Inc. 

$ 54 , 8 Ci, 3 >fi 

East Bay Substructure 
Oakland-San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Bridge 

(1933-34) 

Bridge Builders, 
Inc. 

Bridge Builders, 

Inc. 

4.582.721 

Bonneville Dam & Lock 
Approach Canal near 
Bonneville, Oregon 

(1934-38) 

Columbia Const. 
Co. 

Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

16,846.114 

Gray’s Harbor Jetties, 
Gray’s Harbor, Wash. 
Three separate proj¬ 
ects (1935-42) 

Columbia Const. 
Co. 

Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

7.724.724 

Columbia River Rock 
Jetty near Illwaco, 
Wash. (1937-39) 

Columbia Const. 
Co. 

Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

1,188,387 
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PROJECT 

Grand Coulee Dam west 
of Spokane, Wash. 

(1939-42) 

CONTRACTOR 

Consolidated 
Builders, Inc. 

SPONSOR APPROX. VOLUME 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. $40,821,667 

Shasta Aggregates near 
Redding, Calif. 

(1939-44) 

Columbia Const. 
Co., Inc. 

Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

7,732,048 

Shore Facilities, Marc 
Island, Calif. 

(1940-43) 

Tlie Kaiser 
Company 

The Kaiser 
Company 

10,057,527 

Long Beach and Los 
Angeles Breakwater, 
Long Beach and Los 
Angeles, Calif, 
(1941-42) 

Columbia Const. 
Co 

Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

8,700,000 

Mare Island Shipyard 
Construction near 
\''aIlejo, Calif. 

(1941-43) 

The Kaiser Co. 

The Kaiser Co. 

7,366,144 

Drydock, Vancouver, 

Wash. (1944-45) 

Columbia Const. 
Co. 

Columbia Const. 

Co 

3,276400 

To say nothing of a 
over the country, in w 

billion dollars’ worth of other i 
hich he participated with others. 

installations all 


But this was al) secondary in a way, for Kaiser also created industrial 
operations all his own. Of these the most important was the Pcrmanente 
Cement Company, near San Francisco; until the war, this was one of 
the biggest segments of the empire, though the core and “capital” re¬ 
mained the sand and gravel plant at Kadum, California. Permanente 
broke what had Ixten a We.st Coast cement motiopoly. Kaiser forced the 
price way down. Came the war. Kaiser was still comparatively unknown 
outside California business circles. He started making ships and steel— 
for him two utterly new fields—and became a national figure overnight. 
His Permanente Metals Corporation developed “goop” out of magne¬ 
sium—this was the incendiary material that helped finish off the war 
with Japan—and he made shells in Colorado and aircraft in the East, 
while becoming the biggest shipbuilder in history. 

Today Kaiser runs eighteen or twenty different companies covering 
twenty-six or twenty-seven industries. His interests include gypsum, 
helicopters, ferrosilicon, housing projects, insurance, and busses made 
of magnesium. Because he found steel hard to get, he has very recently 
made prodigious inroads into aluminum. And, as everybody knows, he 
is tilting at that most dangerous and dramatic of all American super¬ 
windmills—the automobile. 
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Kaiser: Attributes and Characteristics 

Henry Kaiser is a very large heavy man with a fringe of gray hair at 
the back of a big, bald, squarish skull. He has a heavy thick nose, a 
heavy thick jaw, and dark benevolent eyes behind shining rimless spec¬ 
tacles. He eats everything, drinks moderately, and likes to work fourteen 
hours a day. He loves to tinker with things, and has amazing mechanical 
aptitudes. Once he took five minutes’ instruction in an autogyro, and 
then took off and flew it, though he weighs close to 260 pounds and 
had never been aloft alone before. 

Nowadays he flies practically not at all, though his associates are 
crossing and recrossing the country by plane all the time. This is because 
his wife hates to have him fly. His only hobby now, outside work, is 
experimenting with speedboats on Lake Tahoe, where he has a summer 
home. Every summer he tries out new combinations of engines and hulls. 

Kaiser has his headquarters in Oakland but he spends considerable 
time traveling. His offices in New York are in Rockefeller Center. The 
telephone is, however, unlisted, and there is no name on the door. The 
location of the eastern headquarters of the man who is probably the 
most important industrialist in the United States is. in other words, a 
secret; the Kaiser offices are a hideout. Perhaps allied to this strange 
point is the fact that until he went into automobiles Kaiser never did 
any direct advertising. He bought no radio time, and there were no 
Kaiser ads of any kind in newspapers or national magazines. 

Inside the New York offices, which are luxuriously crisp and modern, 
Kaiser sits in a moderately large room behind an empty table. If the 
phone rings, he gets up, begs his vi.sitor’s pardon, and takes the call in 
an adjoining office. His assistants move in and out of his own room all 
the time. He pays attention or not as he chooses, while his courtesy to 
the visitor remains fixed. It is all like a madhouse with a velvet lining, 
a madhouse run on greased ball bearings. 

If interrupted, even if he has been out of the room for several moments, 
he will return to pick up a sentence at the exact word where it was 
dropped. Almost all intelligent executives have this trait, but in Kaiser 
it is very pronounced. “I’ve always contended that you can and should 
be able to keep two things in mind at once,” he told me. 

Most sketches of Kaiser make him seem somewhat ponderous and 
forbidding, and people tell me that when he loses his temper it is a 
sight to see; but most of the time'his mood is comparatively benign. 
Friendship means a great deal to him, he loves people, and he is excellent 
company in any kind of gathering. Sometimes he startles new acquaint¬ 
ances by quoting Longfellow by heart and at considerable length. 

He runs everything with the minimum of paper work; he practically 
never writes a letter, and nowadays reads very little but the newspapers. 
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But it is an impressive sight to see Henry Kaiser read a newspaper. 
He is a chain reader. He holds it with hands outspread, at arm’s length, 
with his elbows on his knees, and shells it like a walnut. 

Mostly Kaiser relaxes by plunging out of one enterprise into another; 
he replenishes energy by variety of occupation. He never goes back to 
a job, he told me; he has never even seen Boulder Dam or Grand Coulee 
since their completion. He does have to look at the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge, which he helped to build, but he calls it a superhigh¬ 
way, not a bridge at all. “I have no interest in a thing once it's done.” 
He corrected himself. “I’ve always thought a joh was done when it was 
half done.” 

I asked him once what the turning point in his life was and he 
answered, “Cuba.” He went there in 1927 to build some two hundred 
miles of road in the province of Camagucy; the contract amounted to 
$17,702,286, a sum phenomenal for those days. “It was a great ad¬ 
venture. We had to create all our own materials, except cement. People 
used oxen and wheelbarrows. We had to start from the beginning,” 
Kaiser recounts. What Cuba taught him was the necessity for team work, 
group work, which in turn depended on per.sonal relationships. This 
principle he soon applied elsewhere by promoting partnerships and 
associations among fellow contractors who then worked on a project 
together; hence arose the famous “.Six Companies” (not to be confused 
with the Six Companies of Chinatown!) and their co-operative bidding 
on various jobs. People said that tbe partners wouldn’t stick together 
long enough to make a bid, let alone do any building. People got fooled. 

His closest associates are almost fanatically devoted. They are like 
movie people; they work a murderously long day, Sundays included, and 
after hours they still keep on working, in that all their talk is shoptalk. 
“Kaiser Industries is a family outfit,” I heard it said, "and it operates 
exactly like a family. Once you’re in, you’re in for life. But you don’t get 
in by sitting on your tail.” Closest in the circle are, of course, the two 
sons. Henry Jr. ran the ordnance plants at Denver and Fontana during 
the war; Edgar ran the Oregon shipyards and is now general manager of 
Willow Run. Also very close are Edna Knuth, the confidential secretary, 
and E. E. Trefethen Jr. who as “principal assistant” is vice president of 
most Kaiser companies. He is only about thirty-five. A chum of Edgar’s, 
he once took a week’s job running a steam locomotive at Livermore, Cali¬ 
fornia ; he caught the old man’s fancy, and, moving up fast, has been close 
ever since. The oldest of the senior executives in point of service is A. B. 
Ordway, who was administrative manager at Richmond and for a time 
was general manager of the insurance company which Kaiser helped 
organize and which is the second largest industrial insurance company 
in the West; Ordway now heads the iron and steel operation at Fontana. 
The light metals boss is D. A. Rhoades, another veteran who led the 
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Kaiser entry into aluminum. S. D. Hackley at Bristol, Pennsylvania, is 
in charge of airplanes and appliance manufacture. One of the big bosses 
at Fontana is Chad F. Calhoun. An indispensable executive in many 
industrial operations is Clay P. Bedford, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing at Willow Run. Twenty years ago Bedford was shoveling 
sand for a living in one of the first construction jobs Kaiser ever under¬ 
took. Incidentally, “Totem” James A. Shaw, the oldest employee in 
service, is a Negro. 

What does Henry Kaiser believe in most? Work—more work—people 
—himself. What interests him most? “The power that is in the souls of 
men, and how to reach it,” he told me. Then, above all, how to improve 
things. He went on, “The most wonderful thing about life is that it isn’t 
perfect.” When he goes into a project he asks himself two things. First, 
is it financially practicable? Second, is it a contribution—will it make 
something available to more and more people at a better price ? 

He doesn’t talk much about politics, per se; it is the bent of his mind 
to think more in terms of kilowatt energy than votes. He believes in 
democracy, in competition, in open team play. “Sometimes Washington 
goes crazy,” he says, “but then a democracy ought to fumble and flounder 
every once in awhile—that’s what democracy is.” He does not, he told 
me, believe in “power.” He explained, “Power corrupts. You use it, 
abuse it, then lose it.” It is the “immensity of resource” of the United 
States that moves him most. He hates monopoly, no matter how it is 
disguised, and he wants industrial decentralization above all. He thinks 
that “devotion of the United States to its own ideals is what will keep 
it going.” 

As to labor Kaiser’s friendly relations are well known. He wants to be 
able to calculate his costs to the last inch, and he never budges without a 
labor contract. In January, 1946, he signed up with the CIO for an 
increase at Fontana, while Big Steel kept hesitating in the East; 
he told me that this boost increased the plant’s efficiency by 15 per cent 
and thus saved money, instead of costing anything. Similarly, during the 
General Motors strike, he offered Kaiser-Frazer workers a scale based 
on the highest wages ever paid by Ford, plus whatever General Motors 
workers would get, plus a five dollar bonus for each completed car. Pro¬ 
duction depends in the last analysis on the will of labor to produce, he 
feels; you can’t have healthy and viable industry without, first, a healthy 
labor movement, and second, social insurance, community health, hos¬ 
pitalization plans and decent housing. “To break a union is to break 
yourself,” is one aspect of the Kaiser credo. 

Richmond and Fontana 

We went out to Richmond, across the bay from San Francisco, on the 
day that Kaiser’s 732nd ship was launched. The first thing I noticed; a 
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chain of cars from the old Sixth Avenue El in New York, which Kaiser 
used to help move his workers to where they slept and back. 

Richmond consists of four yards, built by Kaiser for the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, on a fee basis in conjunction with other companies. Yards 
No. I and No. 2 were operated by the Permanente Metals Corporation, 
No. 3 by Kaiser Co., Inc., No. 4 hy Kaiser Cargo Co., Inc. For the four 
together, the peak of wartime employment was 91,000. As of V-J Day 
the yards had built $1,800,000,000 worth of ships, mostly Liberties and 
Victories, amounting to about 7,000,000 tons which is 20 per cent of 
the entire American production of merchant shipping during the war. 
One-fifth of the American merchant navy was, in other words, built by ■ 
Kaiser in this single area. Count in the Oregon yards, and the proportion 
goes up to one-third. 

Kaiser turned out combat ships too; in fact his Vancouver, Washing¬ 
ton, yards built fifty baby flattops, small aircraft carriers, in eighteen 
months. Not only did the Navy say that this could not be done; it fought 
the project with embittered stubbornness, holding that ships built so fast 
could not be seaworthy; Kaiser got the program started only by going to 
Roosevelt over the heads of both admirals and Navy Department. For a 
time he was delivering carriers at the unprecedented and seemingly 
impossible rate of one a week. _ • 

The Liberties rolled off at Richmond even faster. At peak, a ship 
could be built in four and one-half days, that is the various prekhricated 
parts and sections were put together in that time, and launchings once 
reached a rate of thirty-two per month, or one million-dollar ship a day. 
We visited yard No. 2, and I began dimly to see how the job was done. 
Part of the secret lay in prefabrication, part in the astute application of 
new techniques. Take deck houses. These were the toughest problem to 
solve, because they are the soul and brain of the ship and complex to 
make' In World War I it took 180 days to build a ship; most of the 
delay came from deck houses. So a method was contrived to build them 
in sections-upside down! They proceed down a monstrously large 
assembly line just like an automobile; then, when finished, they are cut 
into four huge parts, and each part is carted to the ship on an enorinous 
specially-built eighty-five-ton trailer; finally the deck house is welded 

together again on the ship itself. . . 

Richmond trained something like three hundred thousand welders out 
of soda clerks and housewives. Normally it takes two to three months to 
make a tolerable welder. The Kaiser technique turned them out in ten 
days, because they were only taught “down-hand” welding, whiA means 
welding below the waist, so that the weld itself flows by gravity. To make 
a good weld overhead takes skill, but practically anybody can do it on 
the lower level. So forepeaks were built sideways, and the actual sides of 
ships, cut, shaped and welded to predetermined patterns, were built flat, 
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rather than inside a tall and costly scaffolding. The Kaiser principle was 
to fit the job to the man, instead of vice versa. 

Richmond expanded so fast that a near-by mountain once got in the 
way. So three million cubic feet of it were moved. 

A fancy explosion came in 1946 when Congress began an investigation 
of huge wartime profits by the shipbuilding industry in general. Nineteen 
firms, it was charged, had made $365,000,000 profit on a capital invest¬ 
ment of $22,979,275. Six Kaiser companies were cited in the complaint 
drawn up by the General Accounting Office; this asserted that Kaiser 
and his associates, on an investment of only $2,510,000, had realized 
profits of more than $190,000,000. The sight—and sound—of Kaiser on 
the witness stand was stimulating. His rebuttal stated that his firms’ 
combined net profits amounted to only one-tenth of i per cent on dollar 
volume (New York Herald Tribune, September 24, 1946). 


Fontana, built on 1,300 acres of walnut groves and vineyards about 
sixty miles inland from Los Angeles, is Kaiser’s great adventure in steel, 
and a de luxe war baby. It looks like no other steel plant on earth; to see 
a blast furnace out among the oranges seems incongruous. Kaiser built it 
from scratch—assisted by some borrowed steel experts—in record time; 
the ground was cleared in April, 1942, and the first furnace blew in nine 
months later. This feat was, moreover, performed when all labor and 
materials were jacket tight. 

The idea behind Fontana was, of course, to provide the West coast 
with a plant capable of making steel plate for Navy and Maritime Com¬ 
mission building. Suppose the Japanese had cut the Panama Canal. The 
West had no steel industry of any size, and it was imperatively necessary 
to set one up. The Army, afraid of a Japanese invasion, insisted on an 
inland site, instead of tidewater. Fontana has to go something like 175 
miles for its ore,“ and 800 for coal; but limestone is near by, and—^a 
valuable item—Los Angeles is a first-rate source for scrap. So Fontana 
blossomed in the sun, and California for the first time had something 
it had always craved, a steel industry of its own. 

Fontana’s future is, at the moment, tied up in a titanic struggle with 
eastern steel. Kaiser built it with a $110,000,000 loan from the RFC, 
which must be refinanced. He does not think it fair or just that this 
whole sum should have to be repaid, since Fontana was built as a war 
measure at emergency speed and almost without regard to cost. He points 
out that the plant was built for plate, and that to reconvert it to peace¬ 
time steel for automobiles and countless other products useful to the 

’This distance was lately cut to 130 miles when the Kaiser interests acquired 
Eagle Mountain, which is supposed to contain a hundred million tons of ore, in 
San Bernardino Coimty. 
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West is an expensive proposition. What he hopes, of course, is that 
Fontana will not only help take up the slack in California reconversion 
but will be the pivot of future industrialization in the state by providing 
an integrated steel supply. But eastern steel has always bitterly opposed 
this kind of development. It fought Fontana tecause it wants to sell its 
own steel to California, at its own handsome price. In fact Kaiser asserts 
now' that former bosses in the RFC opposed the construction of Fontana 
in the first place, and did their Itest to impede its operation, even during 
the war, to protect the interests of Big Steel in the East, which was warily 
watching the evolution of this formidable competitor. He says (New 
York Times, August 8, 1946) that he has sworn evidence that a special 
consultant to Jesse Jones, then head of the Defense Plant Corporation, 
told him, “I will never recommend spending government money on a 
steel plant in California to be operated by you. We prefer to have the 
United States Steel Corporation ... in Utah.” But Kaiser got the 
money, and went ahead. His most recent step in this campaign was a 
demand for a Senate investigation of Big Steel. Meantime the eastern 
steel companies are doing everything they can to freeze him out of the 
steel and other commodities he needs de.sperately for his new venture in 
automobiles. 

Deeply involved in all this is the (|ue,stion of freight rates, to be dis¬ 
cussed later in this book. The greatest single barrier to national prt^uc- 
tiveness, Kaiser feels, is the burden imposed on tbe nation by regional 
freight differences. For a generation steel has cost between six and 
twenty dollars a ton more in the West than the East, because of shipping 
charges, which Kaiser and most Californians think is an outrage, and 
want to change. And Fontana could not operate at all much less create 
a great all-West steel industry—if it were not protected by a temporary 
differential. 


Kaiser-Fraser Invasion of Detroit 

Americans are crazy about names, they re crazy about gambling, and 
they're crazy about automobiles. Perhaps this as much as anything 
explains the bizarre events attending the birth of Kaiser-Frazer. 

Kaiser had been thinking in terms of automobiles for a long 
his closest advisers kept telling him, “Listen, a dam or a shipyard 
but automobiles-my God, lay off!” He mamtains however, a kind o 
experimental laboratory at Emeryville, near Oakland, where he could not 
resist fussing with ideas for new types of cars; for instance as far back as 
1942 he built a model with a detachable engine that fit m either front or 
back,® The people, he felt, wanted two things above all m an auto- 

“ This Emerwille laboratory is a fascinating place. Here the Kaiser staff has 
tinklr*^ number of 7 ew ideas in housTng. r<»fing, glass furniture, 

speedboats, small scooter-type cars, awnings, and kitchen gadgets. 
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mobile, comfort and safety. To satisfy the first wish, he experimented 
toward more room; for the second, wider vision. 

Two men are major actors in the early history of Kaiser-Frazer. One 
was R. J. Thomas, head of the United Automobile Workers, CIO. As 
soon as he learned that Ford was going to close down Willow Run after 
the war he went to Kaiser, urging him to buy it. His motive was, of 
course, to get the Californian into the automobile business and thus help 
keep employment up in the Detroit area. Kaiser was impressed by 
Thomas, and they talked it over. Next, Joseph W. Frazer happened to 
call at about the same time on A. P. Giannini. Frazer, an old hand in the 
automobile business, former head of Willys-Overland, and president of 
Graham-Paige, wanted help in financing a new venture. Old Giannini 
said, “You ought to get in touch with Henry Kaiser.” A meeting was 
arranged, Kaiser and Frazer liked one another at once, and the new 
company was in effect born that minute. 

Oddly enough Kaiser and Frazer had had contact before, but it was 
indirect and not exactly smooth. Kaiser has never joined the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Nevertheless, after considerable per¬ 
suasion, he consented to address an NAM convention and in the course 
of his speech urged the automobile tycoons to come out with new models 
even though the war was in progress. Frazer heard the speech—he was 
building jeeps at the time—and was so outraged that he denounced 
Kaiser publicly. So when Giannini suggested that he and Kaiser meet, he 
feared that Kaiser would be unfriendly. But the partnership has been as 
smooth as ice cream since the first meeting. “We fell into the same groove 
right away,” Kaiser explains. 

The early days of Kaiser-Frazer are too well known to need recountal 
here. Detroit was both skeptical and then impressed—especially when 
Kaiser began to pick up dealers by the hundred—and the big manufac¬ 
turers concertedly sought to prevent his buying tools and parts. Then 
things happened. “The U.S. public, with stars in its eyes, subscribed 
worth of stock ... for a car in which no one has ever 
ridden,” as Fortune put it. When two hand-built mock-up cars w'ere 
displayed in New York in January, 1946—the only two Kaiser-Frazers 
then in existence—people fought through police lines at the Waldorf to 
put in almost ten million dollars’ worth of orders. Kaiser’s own explana¬ 
tion of this is that “the masses of the people are hungry to participate 
in an enterprise in which they have faith.” But as of the moment of 
writing Kaiser-Frazers are only just beginning—^very, very slowly—to 
come off the assembly line. The automobile business is not a picnic for 
anybody these harried days. 

More than fifty million dollars behind a car before it ran 1 ’This is the 
sort of thing—we shall find others before this long book is done—^which, 
as the saying is, could only happen in the U.S.A. 
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What Next jor Kaiser? 

Henry Kaiser showed me two things while we talked. One was a 
booklet describing the five-passenger Kaiser-Hanimond airplane, 140- 
mile-per-hour, spin proof, stall proof. He is hoping to produce it in a 
year or so, provided he isn't too busy building what he thinks is more 
imperative—a couple of thousand new imports. The other was a kind of 
aluminum basin on the floor beside his desk, the Kaiser “Jet-Propelled 
Dishwasher.” Of these he plans confidently to sell a million at a modest 
price. The dishwasher does not need electric current; it fits on any tap, 
and gets free power from the running water. From airplanes to a house¬ 
hold gadget—that seems to he the Kaiser gamut. No wonder American 
men of affairs are by and large more interesting than the politicians. 


So now we conclude with California. Let us look briefly at the curious 
state of Nevada next, and then proceed upward to the virile area of the 
great Northwest. 



Chapter 5 

Ghosts and Silver in Nevada 


N evada, the sixth largest state in size and the smallest in number 
of people, covers 110,540 square miles, and is the only state whose 
population, 110,247 by the last census, is almost exactly equivalent to the 
area; there is one Nevadan for each square mile. It is thus the least 
densely populated state, and its capital, Carson City (population 2,478), 
is the smallest.^ Nevada is mostly desert, mountains, and fabulous natural 
resources. It is one of tbe friendliest states I know, and it lives on four 
things, mining, livestock, the divorce trade, and gambling. 

First a word on why I include this particular chapter at this juncture. 
Mainly it is that though Nevada of course belongs to the West, it is in 
blunt fact a kind of hinterland to California. In Chapter 2, I mentioned 
—all too briefly—some characteristics of the states. Experts vary in how 
to classify them geographically. The Handbook of the United States pub¬ 
lished by the OWI during the war as a guide for American officials 
abroad includes Nevada in a special region “of rugged mountain ranges, 
enclosed basins of interior drainage, and wide desert plains,” that also 
comprises the California desert, western Utah, and parts of Idaho and 
Oregon. Professor Brogan in his U.S.A. separates Nevada from 
California and includes it in the “Mountain and Great Plains” states 
though he gives Idaho to the “Pacific Northwest.” The admirable U.S.A. 
number of Fortune (February, 1940) simply lumps California and 
Nevada together as a single block called "Far West.”^ 

Visitors from abroad who look closely at a map of the United States 
for the first time are often struck by the straight lines of most state fron¬ 
tiers, especially in the West. They are apt to deduce from this, errone¬ 
ously, that such frontiers—since they do not follow mountain ranges or 
river lines—must of necessity be artificial. But this is not really the case. 
I mentioned above that states’ rights have been thinned down. But not 
state identities or lines! Indeed these are still astonishingly distinctive. 
Look at Utah and Nevada from an airplane. They are indistinguishable. 

‘Runners-up; Pierre (4,332), Dover (5,517), Montpelier (8,006), Frankfort 

(11492). „ . . 

‘On an over-all basis the confusions are just as great. Regionalism and sec¬ 
tionalism conflict. For instance the Federal Reserve System divides the comtry into 
twelve areas; the federal judicial system recognizes ten; the SlaMual Abstract of 
the United States normally breaks down its figures into eight. 
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You could not possibly tell where one stops and the other begins. Yet the 
two states differ so enormously that they might belong to different 
worlds. Utah is a creature of the Mormon church; it was settled mostly 
from the Middle West, by burghers with a remarkable religious fixation; 
Nevada was settled in reverse, so to speak, by miners and prospectors 
and gamblers who found California too tame. Utah is the most staid and 
respectable of states; Nevada is, by common convention at least, the 
naughtiest. 

Nevada entered the union in 1864, only fourteen years after its first 
settlement; it was the first of the intermountain states to be admitted. 
This was largely because Abraham Lincoln needed votes with which to 
push through the 13th amendment, that which abolished slavery. The 
matter was of such urgency that Nevada’s brand new constitution was 
telegraphed in toto to Washington—at a cost of $3,416.77—so that the 
Nevada representative might vote in time.* 

It is of course quick and easy divorce that has made Nevada famous 
everywhere. As far back as 1861, when the state was still a territory, the 
Nevadans maS; six months the term of residence necessary for divorce. 
Partly this was the result of general western breeziness; the attitude was 
that if two people no longer wanted to live together, it was very well their 
own affair. Also there were no settled agricultural or industrial com¬ 
munities, and the miners wandered among California, Utah and .Arizona 
camps, seldom living in Nevada longer than six months. Not until about 
1906 did Easterners begin to take advantage of the Nevada divorce laws. 
Then the easy Reno system brought in a lot of business. Even so, the 
local reform element succeeded in passing a law requiring a one-year s 
residential period beginning in 1914; l>ut the business and professional 
men suffered so much that the legislature in 1916 re.stored the six 
months’ law. In the 1920’s and the early 1930’s, other states, like Florida, 
Arkansas and Idaho pulled down their own residential periods for di¬ 
vorce. Nevada, to keep ahead, then did likewise, first reducing the time 
to three months and finally to the present term of six weeks. • 

Nevadans themselves—despite their free-and-easiness and the instant 
availability of the courts—don’t exceed the national average in number 
of divorces; the overwhelming bulk of the trade comes from outside. A 
strange paradox that may account for Nevada’s own moderation is the 
strong local influence of the Roman Catholic church. Both senators, Pat 
McCarran and E. P. Carville (formerly the governor),* are Catholic; 
so is the attorney general, and the archbishop of Reno a well-known 
Catholic on the liberal side-has very considerable prestige and power. 

Nevada’s two chief cities, Reno and Las Vegas, compete vigorously in 


' See Rociv Mountain Politics, edited by Thomas C. Donnelljj p. 89. ,, , 

‘Carville vL defeated in 1946. His successor is a Republican, George W. Malone. 
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divorce traffic; Reno is still far ahead (with 7,076 divorces last year as 
against 2,944 in Las Vegas), but Las Vegas, in the southern part of the 
state, is a lively and fast-growing rival. Reno accuses it of muscling in. 
These two cities, with their savory mixture of wild-West and urban 
sophistication, their florescent neon-lighted gambling dens and fashion¬ 
able ranches on the outskirts, are among the most picturesque in the 
United States. Reno compares to Las Vegas as San Francisco, one might 
say, compares to Los Angeles. Las Vegas is in fact part of the Los 
Angeles orbit; it is very show-offish, loaded with California money, and 
possessed of one of the most attractive hotels on earth. One small item 
about Reno, possibly apocryphal: during the curfew in World War II, it 
was hard if not impossible to close up places that violated the law, for 
the simple reason that most doors in this easy-going city have no locks! 

Nevada likes to call itself “the one sotmd state,” and postcards are 
available pointing out that it has no retail sales tax, no corporation tax, 
no state income tax, no inheritance tax—“and no thumb tax” on the 
roads. But the inadequacy of the schools and hospitals raakes this hoast 
a mockery. What, then, is the basis of public finance? Fifit, the property 
tax, which is paid mostly by the railways, mines, and big stock-raising 
interests. Eighty-seven per cent of the land of Nevada is, however, still 
public land. Second, gambling. 

This is by far the hottest issue in the stale. Nevadans are not hypo¬ 
crites and gambling was legalized from statehood on; in 1910, however, 
a reform group changed the law, and gambling was “prohibited.” Of 
course it flourished anyway; to clean up gambling in any mining area is 
like trying to mop up the Mississippi with a dishrag. Also, being “illegal,” 
it flourished to the accompaniment of vast corruption; the authorities had 
to be paid off. This state of affairs became a nuisance, and in 1931 gam¬ 
bling was legalized again; Nevada is today the only wide-open state— 
legally speaking—in the union. But the 1931 law did not tax gambling, 
except in the form of local license fees. 

So far so good. Gambling proliferated, and so did Nevada—^in a 
manner of speaking. Practically every delicatessen, railway waiting room, 
and drug store had its slot machines; and the big houses or clubs had 
faro, roulette, poker, craps, what you will. But the state continued to 
need money. It was “sound”—but very hard up. So a movement began 
to tax gambling. One of its leaders was State Senator Kenneth Johnson, 
himself the proprietor of a gambling house.® His point of view was that 
if gambling was to last, the rank and file of the people must share in 
the proceeds somehow. The financial stringency became worse; Nevada 
could hardly pay its schoolteachers. The salary of the secretary of state 
was only $3,600 a year, which put a ceiling on salaries for all other 

• His wife is a linotype operator, by the way; thus in America do the professions 
mix. 
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public officials; some fifty thousand dollars was urgently needed to clean 
out the coyotes preying on the sheep herds, but the money wasn’t there. 
Yet, day by day, armored cars rolled and rollicked out of Las Vegas for 
Los Angeles, carrying cash away. One establishment in Las Vegas was 
estimated to gross $120,000 per month; one in Reno did even better. 
But there were two important sources of opposition to a gambling tax. 
One came naturally from most gamblers, who didn’t like to see their 
profits chewed into, tlie other from officials who feared that, if gambling 
were taxed, if it were allowed to contribute directly to the public welfare, 
the gambling interests would come to boss the state. The upshot was that 
a bill for a 10 per cent tax on gross gambling receipts was passed by the 
senate, but ctrt down to 1 per cent by the house. 'This I per cent tax is 
now in force. It only Ijecame operative in tlic summer of 1945, and no 
one knew then quite what revenue would accrue, I'igurcs of gambling 
proceeds have always been a tiglitly guarded secret. One estimate is that 
the gross may reach forty million dollars per year, which would bring 
the state four hundred thousand dollars or almost half its budget. 

Is gambling honest in Nevada? Yes—with your fingers crossed. The 
business is so lucrative anyway that, exccjrt in minor fly-by-night places, 
there is no real incentive to running a crooked game. An interesting 
point is that most of the big clubs have very little di.scernible police 
protection, though a hundred thousand dollars may be lying on the tables. 
But much of this is in silver cartwheels which, it is argued, ate too bulky 
to make big-scale theft practicable; also, since all the roads lead into the 
desert, there is no place for a thief to go. Croupiers and dealers are, inci¬ 
dentally, paid very high wages—as much as twenty-five dollars a day. 
This is to discourage “leakage.” 

Politics is, in Nevada, inveteratcly personal. I talked to one official who 
said that, to get elected, he had to “shake every hand” in the state; 
another, a publican by trade, explained that he had won an election 
because “Everybody knows I’m the only man in Nevada who serves a 
full ounce.” For a long time both the Republican and Ucmocralic national 
committeemen had the same telephone number—Reno 3111—which was 
tliat of a famous old-timer in state politics, George Wingfield. And 
Nevada politics are full of tricks. In one recent election Kenneth John¬ 
son found himself running against Kenneth Johnson. His opponents had 
found a man of the same name, and put him on the ballot in an attempt 

to split the vote. ^ „ 1.. j • * 

Nevada was consistently Republican from 1916 to Roosevelt; during 
Roosevelt it was consistently Democratic, though the Republicans at 
present control the senate. It has, like most western states, the direct 
primary initiative, referendum and recall; hence the democratic process 
is very “pure.” One point worth mention is the power of the newspapers, 
although most are absentee owned; they are very prosperous partly 
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because of high rates for legal advertising, and several have what are 
jokingly called “permanently reserved seats” in the legislature. As to 
financial power, it devolves mostly on California; the chief banks are 
dependent on Giannini. 

Another point is the Nevada tradition of always having a “strong” 
senator in Washington. This was William M. Stewart for many years, 
and then the veteran Key Pittman, who was Tom Connally’s predecessor 
as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. The “strong” senator 
today is of course Pat McCarran, “easy-going, old-shoe Pat,” who has 
been God’s own gift not only to the people of Nevada but to various 
interests outside the state. 

Why should Nevada, the least populous American state, always have 
a “strong” senator? First, because as everybody knows, Nevada, with 
110,000 people,® has precisely the same senatorial representation as, say. 
New York. Second, a strong man in Congress usually derives from a 
strong issue, and Nevada has had that from the beginning—silver. 

Visit to a Ghost 

Virginia City, the home of the Comstock Lode, is the first ghost town 
I ever saw. Bob Kenny of California took me there. We drove out one 
sunny summer morning from Reno, along twenty-three miles of glossy 
roads that led curvingly across the sagebrush to the violet and amber 
mountains. 

Up to 1939, the Comstock Lode, probably the richest single mining 
property ever discovered, produced about six hundred million dollars in 
gold, about five hundred million dollars in silver. It has 750 miles of 
tunnels, shafts, drifts, inclines, and underground workings, and it helped 
finance the Civil War. It was the basis of such fortunes as that of the 
Mackays who created Postal Telegraph, and it was the undisputed dic¬ 
tator of Nevada politics for a generation. It was discovered in 1859, and 
for forty-odd years it made Virginia City one of the saltiest, most ob¬ 
streperous towns on earth. 

But not today. Virginia City looks like a lavender flower pressed in a 
book. Pick it up; it will crumble into dust. We passed the Bowers man¬ 
sion, which once had solid silver doorknobs; we passed over the entrance 
to the Sutro tunnels, which with their laterals are nine miles long; we 
s&w some “glory holing.” Nevada prospectors, with gold in their veins, 
still look for it in veins of earth. Anybody can get out and dig, and a 
glory hole is simply an attempt to find ore by digging from the surface. 
Most mining had, however, stopped when I was in Nevada, following 
Directive L 208 of the War Production Board, which shut down on 

® By the end of 1946, this figure had risen to 135,000, it is believed. 
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gold and silver so that skilled miners could U'ork on more strategic 
minerals, like copper. 

We saw the Miners Union Hall, that resembles nothing so much as a 
man with a hangover; it is the oldest building of this type in the whrld. 
We saw the skeleton of the Hotel International, which burned down in 
1914; it was once the biggest hotel in the M’est, and the first one with an 
elevator. We saw a deserted newspaper office, with its windows shored 
up by ironing boards. A plaque says: 

MARK TWAIN 

WHO GREATLY ENRICHED THE LITERATl'RE OF THE WEST 
STARTED HIS CAREER AS A WRITER IN 
THIS BUILDING IN I862 ON THE EDITORIAL 
STAFF OF THE TERRITORIAL ENTERI'RISE 

Further on is the rickety, worni-eaten .shell of what was once a famous 
opera house. A sign on the wall says; 

VINI VIDI VICI 

THE OLD MEXICAN LINIMENT 
GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST 
PENETRATES TO THE ROOT OF THE DIFFICULTY 

Virginia City is. then, a fragrant tomb. The population was forty 
thousand in its heyday; today, two thousand. Never have I seen such 
deadness. Not a cat walks. The shops arc mostly hoarded up, the 
windows black and cracked; the frame buildings are scalloped, bulging, 
splintered; C Street droops like a cripple, and the sidewalks arc still 
wooden planks; the telephone exchange, kwated in a stationery shop, is 
operated by a blind lady who had read my books in Braille. 

But also in Virginia City is the Crystal Bar, its most palatable relic. 
Bill Marks, the barman who has been there for a generation, mixed us 
a bonanza fizz, and showed us his ancient treasures—a gas-lif chandelier 
quivering with colored lights; pictures of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight 
in 1897; crystal glasses that boom with sound; an old timetable of the 
Virginia & Truckee Railway, and a visitors’ register going back to 1875, 
with the signatures of General Grant, Jim Fair and the other bonanza 
kings, and of Thomas A. Edison, this latter like an etching on copper 
plate. We saw old metal-plate phonographs that still work, a clock 
painted on a glass mirror which, if you spin the hands, adjusts itself 
automatically to the correct time, and the 1880 predecessors of modern 
pinball games. 

"Hi Ho Silver!" 

Silver is not like wheat or even lumber. You can’t grow it back, and a 
silver mine is a strictly expendable proposition, as the Comstock Lode 
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wel! proves. But the main reason why silver is such a permanent and 
lively issue in Nevada is that it doesn’t pay, according to the Nevadans. 
In the great days of Virginia City silver was worth $1.24 an ounce; at 
one time during the 30’s it dropped to 27f!; now it has been stepped up 
to about 70(1. 'To many folk in the East, this seems far too high—for 
instance to silversmiths in Connecticut; to the West it seems too low. 
The Nevadans could, they say, produce “marginal” silver in great quan¬ 
tities, if the price went up, and thus ameliorate the state’s great economic 
difficulties—though this would mean of course that the rest of the nation 
would be paying Nevada an even greater levy than at present for its silver 
crop. 

Silver has dominated Nevada politics from the beginning; nobody 
not acceptable to the great mining interests could possibly have been 
elected to anything. Voters were simply lined up in any convenient 
bar and led to the polls by the nose; they would get as much as ten dollars 
each for their trouble. This was of course long ago. An actual “Silver 
party” existed for awhile, and the House of Representatives once had a 
“Silver member.” Then William Jennings Bryan came out for the 
free (and unlimited) coinage of silver in his celebrated Cross of Gold 
speech in 1896, and the silverites became Democratic. Nowadays prac¬ 
tically all citizens of Nevada take the same prosilver line, but the Repub¬ 
licans are more outspoken, since they blame the New Deal for keeping 
silver down, though actually the price has risen. This in turn means that 
Nevada is one of the few states where the Republican party is inflation¬ 
ary, that is, it w'ants a higher price for silver. 

Behind all this is, of course, a national situation which is hardly within 
the province of this chapter. Both gold and silver were legal tender in 
the United States, at a ratio whereby the value of gold was fixed at six¬ 
teen times that of silver, until 1873. The silver people have been fighting 
with unremitting pertinacity to restore silver to its former position ever 
since, or, at the very least, to iiicrea.se its price. The issue was a hardy 
perennial for fifty years. Finally in 1934 a new Silver Purchase Act was 
passed by Congress, whereby the Treasury promised to support an arti¬ 
ficial price of $1.29 an ounce, which to most people seemed an out¬ 
rageously high figure. The Treasury accumulated a fantastic silver sur¬ 
plus, but it was only permitted to sell this for industrial use at a price 
around seventy cents, a price set by the silver bloc. This was not enough 
for the silver senators. 'They proposed new legislation in 1946 to lift the 
price still higher. Almost every reputable economist, commentator, and 
newspaperman in the East joined to call this one of the most blatant 
hold-up attempts in the whole history of the silver gouge. Consider for 
instance these excerpts from a letter to the New York Times (May 20, 
1946), signed by fifty-odd members of the Economists National Com¬ 
mittee on Monetary Policy: 
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^ There is no more validity in the argument of the silver bloc that 
silver should be bought and sold at its nominal monetary valuation 
of $l .29 per fine ounce, or at any price above the open-competitive 
market price, than there would be in an argument that the paper 
used to make paper currency should be bought and sold in the 
market at the nominal monetary value of the piece of currency 
manufactured from this paper. 

Congress and the people of this country might do well to remind 
themselves that it was this same pro-silver bloc which revealed it was 
not only willing but determined, even in timt of 7 var. to protect its 
subsidy regardless of any adverse effects on the general welfare. Jt 
was this bloc that forced the Treasury to withhold much-needed 
silver from war industries for many months after we entered the 
war. [Author’s italics.] 

The attitude of the silver bloc in respect to the public welfare, 
where silver is involved, appears to be no better today than it was 
during the late war, especially in 1942, 

It is the duty of Congress and the President to see to it that the 
general welfare, rather than the desires of the silver bloc, is served 
when silver legislation is undertaken. 

But the silver bloc is one of the most efficient, sophisticated, and 
ruthless in the nation—though hardly more to be singled out than 
the beet sugar bloc or cattle bloc. It comprises only fourteen senators, 
who represent seven states, with an aggregate population of about 
3,600,000. These are exactly equal in power, however, to fourteen 
eastern senators who may re|)resent 51,900,000 people. Such is the 
working out of one of the most conspicuous of all vagaries in the federal 
Constitution, and the silver bloc knows well—^by trading votes and 
favors—how to take advantage of it for its own highly self-conscious 
aims. 

What happened? After two months of debate—during which time 
eastern silversmiths had to melt silver dollars to keep in business, while 
at West Point, New York, the greatest silver hoard ever known to man 
lay inert and useless—Congress finally raised the price to 90.5^ per 
ounce. The silver senators, to force the vote that brought this victory, 
even held up an appropriations bill that delayed payment of salaries to 
post office and treasury employees of the U.S. government. Another 
factor is that the new price will “complete the demoralization of cur¬ 
rencies in many countries (Mexico, India, China) which the Silver 
Bloc’s grab started.’’’ Now the silverites are hell-bent to lift the price 
again to $1.29. The taxpayers as a whole will of course foot the bill— to 
keep alive fewer than three thousand western mines. Final note: the 
entire mining industry in eleven western states supports only 3,7CX),ooo 
people. Superfinal note: the total value of silver production in the United 
States is about one-half that of peanuts. 

’ Time, July 29, 1946. 
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McCarran is a fascinating character. A man who served with him in 
the Senate for some years, and who has since been elevated to a very 
superior position, once told me that “the trouble with McCarran is that 
he can’t get along with himself.” This may account for his sudden changes 
of mind and cantankerousness. McCarran was swept into office on 
Roosevelt’s coattails in 1932, and then turned violently against him. 
FDR tried to get him “purged,” but failed. A dominant note in McCar¬ 
ran is his extreme lri.shness. Oddly enough, though silver is of course his 
main pivot and preoccupation, he resembles more another Nevada metal 
—gold—in that he is soft, heavy, and not a good conductor. 



Chapter 6 

Pacihc Northwest Coming Up 


Kentucky is said to be the land of fair women and fast horses; 
Oregon is the land of man-sized men and happy homes. It is 
the absolute truth that I have never heard an Oregonian speak 
evil of another Oregonian. . . . The Oregonians are typical 
aristocrats. ... No Oregonian is a snob because no Oregonian 
imagines for a minute that anyone could look down on him. 

—John Leader, Oregon Through Alien Eyes 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings. 

—William Cullen Bryant 


O regon and Washington are twins except as to character; they fit 
together like chunks of a weil-constrticted jigsaw puzzle. They 
form an almost perfectly integrated natural unit, and their history, 
geography, climate, natural re.sources, prohletns, are closely similar. 
This—with Idaho as a sort of [lendant—is the splendid open world of 
the Northwest, W'hich means the world of the Columbia River basin. 
Roses at Christmas, salmon that climb ladders, the greatest timber 
stands in the nation, personalities like Wayne Morse and Dave Beck, 
the tall tales of Paul Bunyan, spacious and maximal issues like public 
power, wheat fields that look painted by Van Gogh, and more social 
energy, more social vision than in any comparable region in the country 
—these are some distinguishing characteristics of Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington. 

Also, mostly on account of the variegated weather, the Northwest is 
an area of violent contrasts within the whole. The town of Port Angeles, 
Washington, has the heaviest rainfall in the U.S.A., 141 inches per year. 
Across the mountains, not more than a metaphorical stone’s throw away, 
is Grand Coulee, the greatest irrigation project ever built by man. 

Hi.story of the region—and this too is vital and diversified—begins 
with the early fur traders, like John Jacob Astor who established a post 
at Astoria in 1811, explorers like Lewis and Clark and, of course, the 
Indians. Whereas in California, as an example, the Indians were largely 
passive, almost totally backward and without culture, those of the North¬ 
west were so picturesque and well developed that the whole area is still 
vividly underlaid with an Indian tradition. Both Washington and Oregon 
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were, as is well known, originally part of the same Oregon Territory, as 
were Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming. British influence was 
very strong in the early days, and in fact the territory was ruled jointly 
by the United States and Great Britain for twenty-eight years, something 
which can be said of no other region in the U.S. “Had the question of 
ownership been decided on the respective merits of the rival nations’ 
claims,” says the Washington State Guide pertly, “no reasonable doubt 
exists that England would hold the Oregon country today.” The United 
States neither fought for Oregon nor purchased it; the huge territory 
fell into our laji—with some assistance from the power politics of Presi¬ 
dent James K. Polk. But just as Washington and Oregon might well be 
British today, had not the irresistible pressure of American westward 
expansion intervened at a time when the British were anxious to avoid 
a quarrel, so might British Columbia be American today, had we not 
receded from our original claim to the celebrated “54-40 or Fight” 
frontier. 

One colorful item in the Oregon story is that Dr. John McT.oughlin, 
chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company west of the Rockies, ruled it 
almost singlehanded for more than twenty years from his citadel at Fort 
Vancouver. Another is that Daniel Webster dismissed the whole area as 
perfeetly useless, saying on one occasion, “What can we do with the 
western coast, a coast of 3,000 miles, rockbound, cheerless, uninviting, 
and not a harbor on it? What use have we for such a country? I will 
never vote one cent from the public treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 
one inch nearer Boston than it is now!” Still another is that when the 
bill creating Oregon Territory became law, the governorship was first 
offered to a comparatively unknown young politician from Illinois—Abe 
Lincoln. 

Both Oregon and Washington are split straight down the middle by 
the Cascades. Also the Cascades cut the weather in half, so to speak. 
Humid air rises from the Pacific, which is fed here by the warmish Japan 
Current, and drops as rainfall when it bumps into the Cascades. So the 
western or coastal slope of both states is temperate, moist, hazy; the 
eastern half is hot, high, semiarid. So, in turn, the western slope is 
largely industrial, with great ports and towns like Portland and Seattle; 
the east is agricultural—wheat and cattle country. The west is thickly 
populated but in the east—especially in Oregon which contains one of 
the loneliest and least-known regions in America—you can travel 150 
miles between communities. Even the elemental timber is absolutely 
different. The line of the Cascades cuts down like a sharp welt. On the 
West side, the forests are mostly Douglas fir with hardly a single pon- 
derosa pine; on the east, they are solidly ponderosa pine, with hardly a 
(ingle Douglas fir. 
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Plenty of people have suggested that Oregon and Washington be 
split up and put together a different way, with the Cascades as a north- 
south boundary. But then the new state on the east would be nothing 
more than an agricultural hinterland to the industrial west. Each new 
state would be almo.st perfectly homogeneous, but correspondingly it 
would lack balance and variety. 

So much for general background—and for the all-of-a-piece physical 
similarities. I said in Chai)ter 5 that no traveler, flying across Utah and 
Nevada, could possibly tell the difference between them. The same thing 
is even more strikingly true of Oregon and Washington. They look as 
much alike as twin i^eas or marbles. But—and this "but” is the heart 
of the Northwest story—^there is a tremendous difference between the 
two states otherwise. Nowhere else in the country can the extraordinary 
tenacity of state characteri.stics be better observed, the deep-rooted instinct 
.if a state to grow its own way witliout regard to its neighbor. Oregon 
and Washington are, except in phy.siognomy, almost as different as 
Maine and Florida. Let us cxi)lorc. 

Oregon was settled by New hbiglanders in the first instance, and has 
a native [)rimness. a conservatism, much like that of New Hampshire or 
Vermont. It is, indeed, one of the mo.st astonisliing things in America 
that Portland, Oregon, should be almost indistiiiguisliable from Portland, 
Maine. But Washington—in acute contrast—is a gold-rush state, explo¬ 
sive, articulate, intracta!>le. Jim Farley is su]iposed to have said once 
that “there are 47 American statc.s—and the Soviet of Washington. . 

Oregon is one of the most consistently Republican states on the local 
level; Washington, with a tradition of Populism and Progre.ssivism, has 
been 'as consistently Democratic. Labor is weak and diffuse in Oregon, 
whereas in Washington it is strong and getting stronger. Oregon is very 
conservative socially and financially; Washington has a more come- 
easy go-easy atmosphere. In social legislation, Washington is probably 
the most progressive state in the country; Oregon is one o.f the least 
though it inaugurated many reforms that its neighbors promptly picked 
up That all this should be so, in two .states not only adjacent but geo¬ 
graphically indistinguishable, is one of the strangest paradoxes in 

the United States. , , 

Washington points out proudly that it has had the direct primary 
since 1907, woman suffrage since 1909, and the initiative and referendum 
since 1911. Its unemployment compensation rates are the highest m the 
country, twenty-five dollars per week for twenty-six weeks (the sc^t 
that President Truman sought unsuccessfully to extend to the nation 
as a whole in 1946), and it pays fifty dollars a month old age ^nsions 
to everybody over sixty-five. This pension scheme—protebly the most 
advanced in the United States—has, moreover, been in effect ever since 
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1933, though the rates were lower then. Washington spends seventy-two 
million dollars a year (almost 20 per cent of the total budget) on state 
aid to schools, and it has an admirable record in such things as nursery- 
schools, otological clinics, aid to the blind and to needy children, coal 
mining safety laws, equal pay for women, expansion of bus services, anti¬ 
tuberculosis legislation, and the like. It pays the highest wages in the 
nation, next to Detroit, and went through the war without a single strike. 
It has more bathrooms per capita than any other state, and more electric 
light. 

By contrast look at Oregon. It is one of the lowest states in financial 
aid to schools. It was the first state in the West to pass an enabling act 
under the Federal Housing Authority but the last actually to create such 
an authority. Nevertheless it has to hand plenty of the mechanism for 
progressive social legislation. It was here, following the reforms of 
William S. U’Ren at the turn of the century, that the recall, initiative, 
and referendum were, in fact, first invented ; the whole system was called 
the “Oregon system” in the beginning. Oregon has. indeed, as good a 
setup for liberal govennnent as any state—but it makes comparatively 
little u.se of it. The promise was superb, and the performance relatively 
indifferent.’ 

Washington is extremely liberal in regard to civil liberties; Oregon is 
less so. In the early 20's—largely because so many Southerners had 
moved in—Oregon was, in fact, strange as it may seem, the strongest 
Eu-Klux Klan state in the union outside the solid South, and hangovers 
of this still show. Agitation against the Nisei was fiercer in Oregon than 
anywhere else in the West; the Portland police department for years 
maintained a “red squad” like that in Los Angeles; Portland was con¬ 
sidered one of the main Nazi centers in the country by the FBI, and I 
heard more and more bitter anti-Negro talk there than in any other 
northern city. I even heard people s]5eak with indignation about Jack 
Reed, a Portland boy, who has been dead and interred in the Kremlin 
wall these many years. His father was a U.S. marshal, and the feeling 
is that “he let the community down” by siring a famous radical. 

But—let us be scrupulously careful to inspect both sides and not 
generalize too much in one direction—Oregon was one of the first states 
to have a Jewish governor, and Wayne Morse, its junior senator, is one 
of the two or three most vigorously outspoken liberals in tbe Senate 

^ An important point in qualification of the above is that Oregon has no sales tax, 
whereas Washington has a comparatively heavy one. Yet, by general definition, a 
tales tax is a kind of poor mans income tax, since a man earning fifty dollars a 
month has to pay the same tax on commodities as a millionaire. But Oregon has 
four times voted against a sales tax, on the ground that it is unjust to the poor. It 
has an income tax instead. The situation in Washington is the reverse. Mostly this 
is the result of pressure by the Washington State Taxpayers League, a powerful 
group dominated by the lumber interests, which wants to keep all taxes but the sales 
tax dowa 
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today. Late in 1946 the radical Townsendites succeeded in getting on 
the ballot, for subsequent decision, a “Little Townsend Plan” which, 
if it becomes law, will pay one hundred dollars a month to everybody in 
the state over sixty-five, to be financed by a tax on all gross incomes. 
Finally, Reed College, Portland, is one of the most progressive schools 
in the country, and Oregon like Washington has a splendid record in the 
development and use of public power. 

An Aftcnipf io Explain These Differences 

First, settlement. Oregon was, I have noted, first settled in the main 
by New Englanders. The place names—not merely Portland and Salem, 
the capital—are New Englandish all over the state; consider Pendleton, 
Medford, and so on. (Tn Washington, by contrast, most conspicuous 
place names are Indian, like Yakima, Tacoma, Six)kane, Walla Walla.) 
The second wave of immigration came largely from the middle South— 
the Ozark country and Arkansas—and consisted of folk who didn’t 
care much about the Gold Rush in either Alaska or California, of middle- 
aged people who wanted to settle down. Wasliington, on the other hand, 
got proportionately a more adventurous and vital stock, though Orego¬ 
nians will assassinate me for saying so. Also to Washington came a tre¬ 
mendous influx of Scan<linavians, which strongly contributed to its 
progressivism. A Scandinavian name—like Wallgren, Magnuson, and 
so on—is almost as useful a political asset in Washington as in Min¬ 
nesota. and it is proverbial that farmers of Scandinavian descent, mov¬ 
ing westward out of the Dakotas, are radically inclined. 

British influence is, incidentally, still strong in parts of Oregon, 
particularly Portland. British traders, wheat exporters, cattlemen, came 
in after the Hudson’s Bay days; mortgage loan companies, owned in 
Britain, flourished and were manned by young Englishmen. This had 
a marked effect on recreation, among other things. Portland is, I should 
imagine, the only American city (except Philadelphia) where cricket 
has been regularly played, and it was the first city on the West coast 
to have a golf links. Thirty years ago there were not less than twenty- 
seven golf courses in the town. 

Second, railways. Oregon had its famous Trail, but the railways that 
came later cut across Washington instead; today Washington has three 
transcontinental lines and Oregon only one—moreover this one only 
touches a small corner of the state. Hence, the Oregon interior has never 
been fully opened up; it has been less accessible to the irrigation of 
new influences and ideas. 

Third, religious factors. The Roman Catholic church is stronger in 
Oregon than Washington, which tends to make the former more con¬ 
servative. Washington is mostly Lutheran and freethinking. 
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Fourth, land tenure. The lumber barons, who were the most flagrant 
of all American despoilers, grabbed off considerably more land in Oregon 
than Washington. Hence Oregon has less state land to provide income 
for schools and public services. 

Fifth, the labor movement, which as mentioned above has always been 
strong in Washington, and in Oregon comparatively weak. 

Beyond all this there are, one might add, elements mysterious and un¬ 
known. No listing of simple facts can wholly or satisfactorily explain 
why communities differ, or why their specialized characteristics may be 
unique. Why, for instance, to jump far afield, should Texas have what 
seem to be the prettiest girls in the world ? This phenomenon can hardly 
be explained purely on grounds of climate, sunshine or outdoor life; 
Arizona has more sunshine, and California is probably healthier. But 
walk across the campus at Austin, or roam the downtown streets of 
Dallas; there are more Miss Americas per square yard than anywhere 
else in the country per square mile. A manifestation like this must, it 
would seem, derive from some kind of spiritual or irrational salt-and- 
pepper that no itemization of odier factors can altogether account for. 
And so it is with the progressivism of Washington, the conservatism 
of Oregon. 

Finally, a word on one striking similarity between the two states. Each 
has a peculiarly complex sy.stem of liquor regulation, or semiprohibition, 
which may cause acute anguish to the uninformed or unwary traveler. 

Portland and Seattle 

Nothing could better illustrate the differences between Oregon and 
Washington than their two chief cities, which are as unlike as tea and 
gin. Many years ago a magazine writer called Portland a “spinster city,” 
and except that in recent years it has been a spinster city with a war 
baby, the description still holds good. The baby grew hard and fast; 
Portland rose in population from 305,394 to 660,600 in less than a 
decade, and just to the north a completely new town, Vanport, was 
built from scratch to a population of 32,400 almost overnight. The con¬ 
servative Portland citizenry did not altogether like this influx; I heard 
a hotel clerk say, with an elegant wrinkle of the nose, “The Only street¬ 
car left that you can ride on without getting grease spots is to Council 
Crest,” Council Crest being the most fashionable section of the dty. 

Yankee traders who went around the Horn founded Portland in 1845. 
Francis W. Pettygrove of Portland, Maine, and Amos L. Lovejoy of 
Boston, Massachusetts, each wanted to name it for his own home town, 
and Pettygrove won by tossing a coin. Otherwise, we should be talking 
today of “Boston, Oregon.” The Puritan atmosphere persists heavily. 
The streets bear names like Everett and Hawthorne; it is a city of homes 
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and the chief bookstore is admirable; on the main street is a large 
illuminated sign jesus Licni of the woru), 

Portland was, during the war, the port for Russian lend lease, just as 
it was Russia’s chief port in America during the days of Catherine the 
Great. The Russian sailors, sometimes under the command of women 
captains stout as barrels, behaved well, did not fraternize, and seemed 
to spend most of their time at the big department stores buying cheap 
consumers’ goods like bolts of cloth. 

Portland has no symphony orchestra. It has no civic center. Every¬ 
body wants one, in theory, but Portlanders don’t s|iend money easily, 
and the community has a horror of a white elephant; .so the proposal 
to create a civic center like that in .San Francisco was brutally voted 
down. Portland, despite its respectability, has the second highest rate 
of incidence of venereal di.scase in the nation, and its city jail, with a 
“drunk tank” in which prisoners were sometimes found dead from beat¬ 
ings, has been a major source of scandal. Its biggest department store, 
Meier and Frank, is Jewish owned, and Aaron Frank is probably the 
richest man in the city (though some of the timber fortunes are still 
very big) ; its chief clttb, of the same su|KTior category as the Hope in 
Providence or the Pendennis in Louisville, is the Arlington; its most 
distinguished citizeti is a liberal banker, E. ]’. MacNaughton, president 
of the First National. One striking thing aboitt Portland is the number 
of four-tap water fountains all over the city. These were built by a 
lumber tycoon named Simon Benson, a virulent prohibitionist; he 
thought that his lumljermcn might be weaned from hard liquor by a 
copious availability of fresh water, and the fountains are still there—■ 
together with still-tippling lumbermen. 

What liberalism there is in Portland—and its good spirit of noblesse 
oblige —was well symbolized by Charles Erskine Scott Wood. His cor¬ 
porate clients were the city’s leading bankers, steamship operators and 
railroad magnates. But Wood had two offices. At the other hd conferred 
with Emma Goldman, Eugene Debs and IWW organizers. He called 
himself a “philosophical anarchist,” and addressed wobbly meetings 
wearing the old U.S. Army campaign hat he wore as a young lieutenant 
with the 2 ist Infantry when be was pursuing Jo.seph, the Nez Perce 
chieftain. Wood died in February of 1944. the oldest living graduate of 
West Point. To the end he flailed out at the Dies Committee, supported 
FDR, and denounced the “wicked” utility corporations. 

Mount Hood, the exquisitely beautiful peak just behind the dty, 
startlingly resembles Mont Blanc. But it is almost as difficult to see 
Mount Hood from Portland as Mont Blanc from Geneva, because of the 
semiperpetual drizzling mist. Just the same Portland loves it. Hundreds 
of citizens from legless newsboys to seventy-year-old widows attempt 
to climb it day in and day out, and many do. Lately a proposal was heard 
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to build a cog railway or aerial tramway to the summit. It was howled 
down by indignant Portlanders who insist on keeping their precious 
mountain unspoiled, 

Portland was a healthy young metropolis while Seattle, founded in 
1852, was still a remote village. The population of Seattle only numbered 
3,533 as recently as 1880. Then it streaked out like a skyrocket and, a 
fast tough town, has been streaking out ever since. The two cities do 
not, however, have anything of the rivalry of, say, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Portland is too superior to worry much, and Seattle too 
chaotic. I did, however, hear one Portlander complain, “Seattle just 
figures to get the best of everything,” in a wan and decrepit voice. 

No city in America, not even San Francisco, has cjuite the spectacular 
beauty of Seattle; and no city has so few hours of what the health 
authorities call “effective sunlight.” Mount Rainier (which is still stub¬ 
bornly called Mount Tacoma by .Seattle’s rival city, Tacoma) is—when 
you can see it—an incomparably beautiful sentinel, and resembles the 
Jungfrau much as Mount Hood resembles Mont Blanc; the town as a 
whole, built on seven hills between Puget Sound and the glistening co¬ 
balt mirror of Lake Washington, has not less than two hundred miles of 
waterfront. Its streets are so steep, like those of San Francisco, that you 
practically need spikes in your shoes, and its politics are almost as spec¬ 
tacular as the scenery; this is a town where mayors have been twice re¬ 
called in recent years, where fabulous characters like Victor Aloysius 
(“Just Call Me Vic”) Meyers^ leap straight out of night clubs into 
public office, and where the Boettigers worked for Hcarst. Seattle has the 
highest suicide rate of any American city (people blame the weather); 
it is the city where your car is dragged off instantly and impounded if 
you park it incorrectly and where jaywalkers are incontinently arre-sted; 
where chunks of smoked salmon are called “squaw candy” and where 
a rough frontier civilization has not quite jelled. 

The story of Seattle is, in a way, an Alaskan story. It is the great gate¬ 
way to Alaska, being two days nearer by sea than San Francisco, and the 
totem poles in public squares still give you a sniff of the Klondike air. 
Seattle’s position vis-a-vis Alaska may be appreciated if you realize that 
it is not merely the jumping-off place to Juneau, but also to New York; 
Seattle lies almost halfway between the extreme western tip of the 
Aleutians and Montauk Point. Gold made Alaska, and Alaska made 

^ Meyers, lieutenant governor of the state, is really something. For years he was 
master of ceremonies and a band leader at his own boite de mit, the Club Victor. 
During his last campaign one of his slogans was "I don’t believe in daylight saving 
time. Seattle should have two-four time, allegro.” Another was, “Habitually I go 
without a vest so tliat I can’t be accused of standing for the vested interests,” and 
another, “There’s going to be no cheap chiseling at the City Hall; I intend to take 
it all myself.” His slogan in 1944 was “Me and Roosevelt will win in a walk.” In 
plain fact he did win by some 430,000 votes to 190,000. The details above are from 
Richard L. Neuberger’s Our Promised Land, pp. 272-290. 
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Seattle. In 1897 the Klondike mines came in, and a boom started that has 
gone on practically without interruption ever since. Nowadays gold is 
not so important. But Seattle lives on Alaskan timber and Alaskan fish. 
An acute issue at the moment is airline communications with Alaska. 
Seattle thinks of itself as the natural and inevitable jumping-off place for 
Alaskan traffic, but the Civil Aeronautics Board, working out an over-all 
route to the Orient, chose Minneapolis instead. The route will be Chi- 
cago-Minneapolis-Edmonton-Anchorage-Tokyo, as at present planned, 
leaving Seattle out and wounding its feelings badly. 

Alaska itself is not part of this book, hut one should at least mention 
that the Alaskans are rel)elling at what they consider “domination” by 
Seattle. They point out that virtually everything of value in the territory 
—canneries, steamship lines, gold mines, trading coinpanie.s—is owned in 
Seattle. Of the proceeds of the 59 million dollar .salmon indu.stry, less than 
six million dollars stays in Alaska where the fish are caught. Alaskans 
have, indeed, rejoiced lately at the fact that the .Mean Highway as well as 
the new air route will apparently go through Edmonton and Minneapolis 
instead of Seattle; they say that this will help release them from their 
“bondage.” 

Seattle is very proud of its rambunctious origins: it has learned a lot 
through growth and .struggle. People believe in merit in this hard-boiled 
town; there are few fictitious values, either among rich or poor. Most 
of the big money, made out of western rc.sources, flowed east; this is 
still bitterly resented. What happened first was that Seattle had to fight 
hard to get a railway, during the brawl and bluff days of Hill and Harri- 
man. The Northern Pacific w’anted its western terminus at Tacoma, its 
own company town, even though this meant .strangling Seattle just as 
it was beginning to bud nicely. In retaliation Seattle set out to make a 
railway of its own, and—literally—the town folk started to build one 
with their own bare hands. This was a heroic gesture, but it didn’t quite 
work. Finally in 1890 the Northern Pacific came in and Jim Hill’s Great 
Northern followed three years later. 

Everybody knows the story of the Mercer girls, a yarn nicely ex¬ 
pressive of the Seattle spirit. In the 6o’s the new community had, as was 
natural, a great woman shortage. So a venturesome citizen named Asa 
Mercer, who was- also president of the university, traveled east to the 
Atlantic seaboard and came back with a covey of virgins who were 
willing to marry, sight unseen, the lonely but stalwart pioneers. There 
were eleven girls in the first Mercer shipment. When they arrived, “the 
single men of the town turned out looking like grizzlies in store clothes 
and with their hair slicked down like sea otters.”’ In 1866, Mercer 
went east again, and brought back forty-six more women; some of these 
were Civil War widows, and, as if to prove the virtue of his wares, he 
® H^ashington, in the American Guide Series, p, 216. 
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married one himself. The Mercer family had a real colonizing zest. A 
brother was the first man to bring horses into Seattle. 

We should have one word at least for the pleasant city of Spokane. 
It lies in eastern Washington, and is the “capital” of an area that includes 
the Idaho panhandle and parts of Montana and Oregon; this region— 
largely pivoted on wheat production—is sometimes known as the Inland 
Empire, and once a semiserious agitation began to make it a separate 
.state, to be known as Lincoln. Spokane is the largest inland city in the 
West except Denver; it is the old home town of Eric Johnston and Lewis 
Schweilenbach; its leading newspaper is one of the most rigorously 
conservative in the United States; it has considerable charm and pictorial 
distinction; and it contains one of the best hotels in the country, the 
Davenport, where every coin is washed before being given in change. 

Politics in Oregon, Plus Snell 

Fifty years ago if you should have asked “Who runs Oregon?" the 
answer would have been triple: (i) the Portland Oregonian, (2) the 
Southern Pacific, (3) the lumber kings. Nowadays all three have lost 
most of their direct influence, though the Oregonian is still a force. 
Twenty years ago the answer might have been “tlie McNary machine.” 
but Senator Charles L. McNary is dead—and even when he was vice 
presidential candidate under Willkie, Roosevelt carried the state. 

The governor of Oregon, Earl Snell, has done his best to build up a 
machine similar to McNary’s, but it creaks at the joints, and no one 
knows how long it will last. Snell is an interesting enough man, but 
Oregon does not go in for strong governors; usually the governor, 
treasurer, and secretary of state form a kind of triumvirate.* Snell’s 
chief political characteristic is, it would seem, an ability to get along 
with everybody. He is genial, mediocre, and perpetually on the fence. 
He owns a garage and filling station in Arlington, and spends a good 
deal of time there. He was secretary of state for some years, and as 
such did favors for practically everybody; his name appeared on all such 
routine documents as applications for automobile licenses and the like, 
and he became widely known and popular. Snell is one of the world’s 
greatest joiners. He belongs to everything. He was an,active Townsend- 
ite. He is a pillar of the American I .egion, and the Legion is in turn a 
central pillar of his machine. 

He never makes any kind of move until he is sure that it will be 
greeted favorably; he works hard to please the farmers and, if labor puts 
on enough pressure, he will sign prolabor bills; thus his labor record is 
fairly good. He is not a student; toss him into a controversy, and he will 
blow up. He can make three speeches a day and say nothing whatsoever; 

* Oregon is onk of the few American states with no office of lieutenant governor. 
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he can he black and white at the same time. That a man like Snell, who 
has no discernible principles, can at the same time he a quite good gover¬ 
nor with a quite good program, is both a characteristic and a somewhat 
baffling American phenomenon, lie carries water on both shoulders; yet 
the upshot is that he gives most people what they want. Certainly Snell 
is one of the most triumphant vote getters in the history of tlie state. In 
the 1946 primaries he beat his opponent, a Portland house painter, by 
five to one, and in the November run-off coasted through to an easy 
victory. 

Snell aside, tlie two mo.sf interesting political personalities in Oregon 
are Charles Sprague, a former governor who is editor of tlie Salem 
Statesman, and the pre.sent .state treasurer, Leslie Scott. Sprague, a firm 
civil liberties advocate and a fine type of western liberal Republican, can¬ 
not be budged on a princijile, and as a result has often made himself un¬ 
popular. Scott, a wealthy man with varied interests, is earthy, cautious, 
suspicious, conservative in the e.xtreme, and without a dishonest hair. 

Oregon, on the stale level, is overwhelmingly Republican; within 
this circumscription the main power factors might he outlined as follows: 

First, the Townsendites. But these are a steadily declining force if 
only because most are old, and are progres.sively dying off. Second, the 
Legion. Third, in a less reputable rubric, leftovers from the Ku-KIux 
and the Bund. Fourth, the farmers, with the Grange as die dominant 
agriculture group, followed closely by the Farmers Union. Perhaps 
it is another Oregon paradox, but the farmers in this conservative state 
are for the most part liberal. This is because they want public power and 
rural electrification; hence they lend to oppose the private utility in¬ 
terests. Most Oregon farmers detc.st labor, on the other hand. They want 
cheap utilities and cheap labor both. Fifth, women. Oregon was one of 
the earliest woman suffrage states, and the Parent Teachers Associa¬ 
tion, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the League of Women Voters 
are all conspicuous and forceful. Si.iih, the churches and denominational 
schools. Describing Oregon twenty years ago, Charles H. Chapman tells 
how every settler's camp had its school—"the Methodists at Salem, the 
Congregationalists at Forest Grove, the Presbyterians at Albany, the 
Baptists at McMinnville, the Wesleyan Methodists at Corvallis, the 
Quakers at Newberg, the Campbellites at Monmouth. Finally, as in 
New England, Unitarian influence is very strong, especially m “upper 
circles* 

Turn now to labor. The AF of L outnumbers the CIO in a ratio of 
about seven to one, and the two organizations—in great contrast to 
Wa.shington where a sort of Popular Front is in operation-dont even 
walk the same side of the street; more than anywhere else m the West, 
they dislike and distrust one another. Of course, conservative elements, 

^ These United States, Vol. I, p. 
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which naturally profit by this split, try to widen and extend it. Even 
the AF of L is thought to be pretty “red” in Oregon; the CIO is con¬ 
sidered positively insurrectionary. But, a nice point, as the CIO goes 
further left, there is a tendency to think of the AF of L as being more 
respectable. 

A major political issue in Oregon is—as in so many American 
states—redistricting. The state has not been redistricted for something 
like twenty-five years; yet in these years there have been im])ortant 
population shifts, like that of labor coming in to the towns. This is one 
reason why labor has been at such a disadvantage politically. Portland, 
the focus of labor strength, has only thirteen seats in the state legisla¬ 
ture ; it should have, by basis of present population, at least twenty-one. 
I talked to one state senator who, representing three counties with a 
population of well over half a million, has exactly the same vote as a 
colleague from a single county of twenty thousand. This is the rotten 
borough system in cxcclsis\ W'hat it amounts to is a not-so-subile form 
of disfranchisement. 

Richard L. Ncuberger, America’s best informed journalist on North¬ 
west affairs, wrote recently in The Progressive: 

As a member of the Oregon Legislature in 1941, I remember 
attempting to raise the salaries paid our schoolteachers. . . . Tlie 
average salary for teachers in California is $2,201, in Washington 
$1,746, and in Oregon only $1,286. . . . Our bill to reserve new 
educational funds for the pay of classroom teachers . . . was de¬ 
feated by a vote of 33 to 27. The votes of the over-represented sage¬ 
brush areas defeated it. . . . But M the various counties liad been 
represented in the legislature as the state founders intended, the 
bill would have passed approximately 42 to 18. 

Oregon has one unusual political characteristic: it permits .slogans, 
not to exceed twelve words in length, on the ballot. McNary ran in 
£930 with the slogan, “Present United States Senator; Oregon de¬ 
velopment ; improved agriculture; law enforcement.” Snell won tlie gov¬ 
ernorship in 1942 with “Leadership for Oregon’s war effort and tax 
problems—Snell gets things done.” Wayne Morse ran in 1944 with 
“Aggressive, experienced, respected. Protect America by forceful lead¬ 
ership in the Senate.” 

Washington Politicians: Gallery in Miniature 

Mon C. Walloren. Congressman 1932-40, senator 1940-44, and now 
governor of the state—one of the few senators ever to quit Washington, 
D.C., for a governorship. Able, close to Truman, not a rabble rouser, 
strongly prolabor. Elected governor in 1944 mostly on the Roosevelt 
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wave. Was a watchmaker by trade, worked as a boy in liis father's 
jewelry shop in Everett, a lumber town north of Seattle. One of the 
best three-cushion billiard players in America; was once a runner-up to 
Hoppe in straight billiards, and a semi-pro champion in 18.2 balkliiie. 
When I asked a Washington worthy once what Wallgren “had," the 
answer was (a) amiability, (b) a Scandinavian name. But Mon Wall¬ 
gren has more than just that. Nobody pushes him around, and his rec¬ 
ord has been first rate. 

Warren G. Maonuson, U. S. senator. The be.st-looking man in the 
Senate, one of the most forward looking, and at forty-one the second 
youngest. Blond, husky, squarely built. Born in Minnesota, orphaned in 
childhood, followed the harvests west as a farmhand, peddled ice for 
Dave Beck’s teamsters, worked his way llirough the University of Wash¬ 
ington law school. A Lutheran. A good footl)all iilayer, and his football 
record helped him considerably when he went into politics. Minor posts 
on the state level until 19.56, then four times Congressman—he cam¬ 
paigned in the beginning by personal house-to-house canvassing—and 
senator in 1944. Three days younger than Bill Fulbright of ,^rkansas, and 
hence the youngest man in the Senate until Hugh Mitchell, also from 
Washington, a state which certainly picks men young, got there. Mag- 
nuson is a great one for being concentratedly busy, for making friends, 
for being unaware of time. At 4:30 p.m. he will be apt to say, “Have I 
had lunch yet?" He and Wallgren were Congressmen at the .same time, 
end are close friends; Magnu.son carries the ball in Washington, D.C., 
60 to speak, and Wallgren in tlie state. Believes in tolerance, hard work, 
social service. Highly ambitious. Has a good liberal record in the Sen¬ 
ate, and thinks that his state has the greatest potential future of any in 
the union. 

Hugh B. Mitchell. Aged 39. For some years Wallgren’s secretaiy, 
and was appointed by him to fill out his unexpired term; he is the third 
member of the Wallgren-Magnu.son-Mitchell triumvirate, and possibly 
the ablest of the three. An emphatic progressive—yet the New York 
Daily News warmly praised him recently. Mitchell is a student, some¬ 
what lacking in color, a former newspaper reporter, and the .son of Harry 
B. Mitchell, the president of the Civil Service Commission. Had an out¬ 
standing Senate record—though the real estate lobby and such agglom¬ 
erations of monopoly as the Aluminum Company of America didn t like 
him much. He fought hard for the OPA and for cheap housing for vet¬ 
erans. Chief sponsor of the bill to create a Columbia Valley Authority 
like the TVA. Defeated in the Republican landslide of 1946.® 


® Mitchell’s successor is the 40-year-old war veteran and fornler nonpartis^ 
mayor of Tacoma, Harry B. Cain. He is a former Democrat who turned Republi¬ 
can (c/. Thomas U Stokes, New York WorU-Tckgnm. Oct. 5, 19^) f”'?44 ,“d 
has a distinct liberal record though he is not so liberal as Mitchell. He is Washing¬ 
ton’s first Republican senator since loaa. So again we see the Roosevelt era endmg. 
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Pressure Groups Fore and Ajt 

Neither political party has a real machine in Washington. The chief 
pressure groups might be listed as the following, cutting across both 
parties: 

I: The railways, which are perforce involved in land and lumber 
interests, both as carriers and because of their original land grants. 

2. The pensioners, who in Washington have an organization of their 
own, the Old Age Pension Union. 

3. The Grange, which takes a fairly strong liberal line, and the other 
agricultural organizations. 

4. The public power interests, of which more hereunder. 

5. The Swedish population and the Lutheran church and other reli¬ 
gious groups. 

6. Above all, labor, and the powerful lefti.st coalition that labor con¬ 
trols. 

These disparate groups function better together in Washington than 
in any other state. Consider for instance the Advisory Commission to 
the Department of Conservation and Development, which represents 
an attempt at democratic planning at its best. Wallgrcn set this up— 
the first organization of its kind in the United .States—as a nonpartisan 
experts’ group to deal with problems bound to afflict Washington after 
the war; the fifteen members could not possibly represent more divergent 
special interests, but all have worked together well and amicably. The 
chairman is Henry Cartensen, master of the Washington State Grange; 
the executive secretary is Howard G. Costigan, a pronounced left 
winger; others are Nicholas Bez, the chief representative of the Slovene 
community and a celebrated salmon-fishing magnate who has also lately 
acquired important king-crab interests in the Bering Sea; both Roy 
Atkinson, the regional director of the CIO, and Dave Beck of the AF of L; 
Claire Egtvedt, chairman of the board of the Boeing Aircraft Company; 
Colonel W. B. Greeley, representing the big lumber interests; and on 
the extreme left Karly Larsen, president of the International Wood¬ 
workers of America, who was once a member of the IWW. 

Finally, a word on a remarkable organization known as the Washing¬ 
ton Commonwealth Federation. This, dormant now, was a considerable 
force in the 1930’s; it was, in essence, the first effective popular front in 
America. What broke it up, largely, was Communist infiltration and the 
bewildering twists and turns after 1939 in the Communist party line 
—though the Communists never numbered more than five thousand out 
of roughly two hundred thousand members—and then a fraying out 
and a frittering away as a result of the splintering that curses almost 
all leftist movements. Also much of its vitality arose out of hard times, 
and with the war boom everybody had jobs and the times turned soft. 
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The WCF—its story is worth a brief line—derived chiefly from an 
Unemployed Citizens League that sprang up in the Northwest in 
1932-33; then too it was strongly influenced by the Commonwealth Fed¬ 
eration in Canada.’ During the depression, relief in Washington was 
largely a matter of self-help at first. People had the old western spirit; 
they banded together to cut wood and make shoes. Fifty per cent of 
Kings County was at one time on local relief; in some lumber areas, 
like Gray’s Harbor, the figure rose to 80 per cent. Then came FDR and 
federal relief. The local organizations did not shrivel up, however; they 
turned their energy to politics. First came something called the “Com¬ 
monwealth Builders,” which launched a production-for-use program 
closely paralleling the EPIC movement in California; it elected no fewer 
than forty-one members out of a legislature of ninety-nine in 1934; 
was tlie rock bottom basis of the careers of almost all Washington lib¬ 
erals, like Magnuson, former senator Homer T. Bone, Lewis Schwellen- 
bach (now secretary of labor), and the remarkable congressman who 
died a suicide, Marion A. Zioncheck. Scliwellenbach and Howard Costi- 
gan called a convention in Tacoma representing all leftist groups in I 936 > 
and the WCF was born. But splinter feuds began almost at once; for 
instance an attempt was made to “recall ’ Scbwellenbach because he 
wasn't radical enough. Nevertheless the state has an extremely effective 
leftist movement. AF of L, CIO, and the railway brotherhoods have 
combined to maintain a “joint labor lobby ’ at Olympia, the only one of 
Its kind in America, with forty-nine representatives who meet every 
morning, plan concerted action, and see legislation through. They work 
m close harmony with the pension groups, Negro groups, and the Farmers 
Union. Operating in 1944, this coalition elpcted Wallgren, Magnuson, 
four out of six congressmen, and every state official. 

Came a pungent episode in 1^4^. Costigan and thirty-six-year-old 
Representative Hugh DeLacy, an active left winger, ran against one 
another in the primary race for Congress. Both had been former presi¬ 
dents of the Commonwealth Federation, Costigan accused Del^cy of 
complete subservience to the Communists; DeLacy accused Costigan of 
various sins. The real issue was Communism. In the 1939^41 period 
DeUcy, taking the straight party line, had called the war an imperiMist 
adventure; later of course he reneged. This fracas aroused more than 
local interest, because members of the Roosevelt family became involved. 
Colonel Jimmy Roosevelt warmly endorsed DeLacy, and Anna Roose¬ 
velt Boettiger (whose husband had been publisher of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer for some years) supported Costipn. DeLacy won the 
primary, but was badly beaten in the genera! election in November. Com¬ 
munism beat him. . . , xi. 

Also in 1946 came a development highly embarrassing to another 

’A similar federation also existed in Oregon for a time. 
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Washington congressman, and one with a strong liberal record, John 
M. Coffee, who also lost his seat in the November debacle. It was dis¬ 
covered as an offshoot of the Garsson investigation that Coffee had, in 
1941, accepted a check for $2,500 from a Tacoma contractor, which he 
failed to list among his “campaign contributions.” Coffee promised never 
again to accept any more such gifts, and after a minor furor the case 
was dropped. 

What’s happened to the IWW? No one can easily visit the Northwest 
without asking this question. The organization still exists—it publishes a 
paper in Chicago and maintains a hall in Seattle—but it has little but 
academic importance nowadays. Shades of Centralia and Big Bill Hay¬ 
wood! Some of the old wobblies are now Communists, like Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn; some, like one Tacoma editor, are now fanatic Commy 
baiters; some, like Larsen, are in the CIO. The loggers are organized 
now into Larsen's union, conditions of work are much better (for which 
the IWW should get some credit). What killed the IWW was of course 
the growth of political training in the labor movement. Gradually its 
remnants were integrated into the CIO. 

Back to Beck 

Dave Beck, international vice president of the Teamsters Union, has 
a pink moon face and icy blue eyes that look like an albino’s; he is the 
most powerful labor leader in the Northwest, and one of the most impor¬ 
tant in the country. Seattle is 90 per cent unionized, the AF of L over¬ 
whelmingly dominates the labor field, and Beck’s Teamsters dominate 
the AF of L. 

Beck was born in Stockton, California, in 1896 and moved to Seattle 
at the age of four. He left high school at sixteen to go to work driving 
a laundry wagon and he has been driving them, figuratively, ever since. 

He went into Navy aviation in World War I and became what was 
then called a “flying engineer.” He chased Zeppelins and took part in 
bombing raids on Helgoland. If the weather was bad, the planes had to 
go back for want of gas; he smiles now when he remembers this, think¬ 
ing of the range of modern bombers. 

In his first labor election in 1925, Beck became secretary of the Laun¬ 
dry Dye and Drivers Union in Seattle, one of the outstanding locals in 
the country. In the same year, at the national convention of the Teamsters 
in Seattle, he met his boss Dan Tobin for the first time. Tobin asked him 
to join the national pay roll, and presently he was in charge of the Team¬ 
sters in eleven western states, which he still is. 

Beck has been called the businessman’s business agent in the labor 
movement. He is probably the most ardent exponent of the capitalist 
system in the Northwest, and his speeches are almost indistinguishable 
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crom what might come from the NAM. His basic lielief is that private en¬ 
terprise must be supported at all costs, since business cannot pay good 
wages unless it makes a profit. 

He believes, however, that government regulation of business may 
be necessary. "But,” he told me, “don’t put the government in as a com¬ 
petitor !” He loathes anything that smacks of socialism. 

On the federal level he was a Roosevelt New Dealer; on the state 
level he takes a much more conservative line; he is probably the only 
Washington laborite of consequence who believes in private as opposed 
to public power. One reason for this is his fear that public power may 
frighten capital away. 

He thinks that the lumber industry is hopelessly reactionary, and that 
the lumber barons brought the old violence of the IWW on themselves, 
by a totally parochial labor policy. 

He is enormously piamd of the Teamsters record during the war. 
There are 175,000 teamsters in the western states; as of the date 
we talked, late in 1945, there had not been a single strike since Pearl 
Harbor, without an iota of sacrifice in wages, hours, or conditions. 

His relations with the CTO are iieculiar. The CIO still has the water¬ 
front, which Beck severely lets alone. He cordially hates Bridges in San 
Francisco, and Bridges hates him back. 

His relations with his own AF of L arc also in a way peculiar. The 
Teamsters withdrew from the State Federation of Labor some years ago 
following a complex three-way split. , , „ 

Recently Governor Wallgren appointed Beck to the Board of Regents 
of the University of Washington. The Seattle press greeted this with 
sobriety, and pointed out that although Beck was not an alumnus (of the 
University of Washington or any other) he had once taken some exten¬ 


sion courses. „ ,, 

Politically Beck has great power, through his Teamsters I romotion 
League which helps get out the vote, and by financial support-of candi- 
{isitcs he likes 

Beck is a competent and capable executive, and has had several offers 
to go into busings, with companies like Boeing; he has always turned 
them down out of fidelity to the labor movement. , 

There are few fixed patterns in American life and Beck, to sum up, 
is a wonderful example of the chaotic individualism j ™ 

United States. He is a labor boss who devoutly 
a strict and firm conservative who strongly supported FDR, and an 
Lployer of brawn and muscle who is listened to with extreme respect 
by any chamber of commerce he chooses to address. 



Chapter 7 

Two Freshmen from the 
Mountain Slopes 


I will not wear anotlicT man’s collar. 

—Wayne L. Morse 

W AYNE LYMAN MORSE, Republican senator from Oregon, 
whom his opponents call a “secret New Dealer’’ and a "labor 
stooge,” is a tall lean man with a sharp nose and sharp dark mustache, 
tough, talented and emphatic. When making his first campaign in 1944, 
he found that he was getting nowhere in the conservative ranch country 
in the eastern part of the stale. Morse had an idea. His whole career has 
been that of an intellectual, but he decided to ride with the boys. He was 
a professor of law, but he knew quite a lot about good hor.se flesh. So he 
visited Pendleton during its famous roundup, and though this was the 
home town of his opponent, he made no speeches. He simply spent three 
days riding. His horse, which he raised himself, is a prize-winning 
stallion named Spice of Life. Then Morse—^and horse—made a little 
tour of the ranch country. One of his hosts, a feudal baron to whom he 
had been anathema, finally burst out, “Any guy who can raise a horse 

like that and ride like that can’t be the son of a-I alw'ays thought 

he was!” 

This story went all over the state, and helped the young professor of 
law considerably in what turned out to be an easy victory. Morse carried 
every county in Oregon, something that had never happened in its 
history. 

Spice of Life is still with Morse in Washington, D.C. So is another 
prize winner, Oreganna Bourbon. Morse came east by Ford and trailer, 
taking with him both horses, his wife, and three baby girls. Spice of Life 
is an impressive animal, and has won all sorts of prizes in the East, 
including the grand championship at Green Meadows, Maryland. 

, The senator comes by his horsiness honestly. He was born on a three 
jhundred acre homestead farm near Madison, Wisconsin, forty-six years 
ago, in 1900. The family is of old Yankee stock, and one forebear was 
Samuel F. B. Morse; several of his ancestors fought in 1776, and he 
carefully keeps up his membership in the Sons of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. Both his grandfather and father were practical farmers, specialists 
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in livestock and horse and sheep breeders. Front tlie earliest days, young 
Wayne was taught to get along with animals and especially to raise 
poultry; while still in high school, he exhibited prize birds at county 
fairs. Above all, his father kept him interested in horses. Wayne never 
forgot, and still likes to quote to this day, something his father told 
him when he was only knee high, “The outside of a horse is good for tlie 
inside of a hoy.” 

But it is more than merely horses that brought Wayne Morse to 
Washington, and made him one of the most outspoken and conscientious 
legislators in the country. 


Morse's dominant cliaracteristic. outside his obvious brain power and 
wire-taut nervous energy, is courage. He told me once, “You know, 
people like a scrapper. I always try to be good nalurcd, but I certainly 
punch hell out of a lot of people.” 

Morse practically never etiuivocates or straddles. He speaks out for 
what he thinks is right, and lets the chips fall where they may. For 
instance he fought Harry Bridges to a standstill in an arbitration case, 
and then appeared as a character witness jor him in one of the Bridges 
trials. He tries to decide every issue on its merit, without regard to 
party label. He never takes the “blanket view” of a man like Bushfield. 
For instance he once told the .Senate that the OPA “needed a house¬ 
cleaning from top to bottom and I would start with Chester Bowles and 
send him back to the advertising business.” But at about the same time 
he voted for the confirmation of Henry Wallace as secretary of com¬ 
merce and Aubrey Williatns as RE.\ administrator. Only two other 
Republican senators voted for Williams: Aiken (Vermont) and Langer 
(North Dakota). 

In January, 1946, Morse vigorously attacked Senator Taft of Ohio 
as a survivor of the old Ohio gang that had destroyed the traditional 
liberalism of the Republican party, and then in April he let loose a blast 
heard around the country, following the choice of Taft’s candidate, B. 
Carroll Reece, as new chairman of the Republican National Committee: 

The meeting of the Republican National Committee at the Statler 
Hotel last night was a grand flop. If [this] program is to constitute 
Republican policy during the next two years, the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee will re-elect Harry Truman in spite of everything 
he is doing to defeat himself. 

We listened to the same old cliches and reactionary nostrums ad 
nauseam which have produced Republican oefeats since 1932. 

A little later he snapped hard and briskly at Mr. Truman, saying ttat 
the president’s speech to Congress on May 25 about the railway strike 
was “one of the cheapest exhibitions of ham acting” ever known. Morse’s 
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allegation was that Truman knew that the railroad workers had already 
promised to go back to work when he spoke. Later—when Wallace 
resigned in September, 1946—Morse again attacked Truman with tart 
sarcasm: “If the president, too, will only remain silent . . . then I’m 
sure the country will be able to struggle through.” 

Morse voted for Bretton Woods and the United Nations charter and, 
like Stassen whom he closely resembles in some respects,* he thinks 
that the United States, as well as other nations, must be prejiared to 
yield some measure of sovereignly if the UN is going to work. He was 
a prime mover in trying to keep the Kilgore subcommittee (investigating 
interrelations between American and German industry) alive and—like 
Henry Luce and many other good Republicans—he conspicuously joined 
the committee for aid to the families of General Motors strikers, early in 
1946. He voted for the Full Employment bill, and refused to support a 
compromise that weakened FEPC; in fact, a Peck’s bad boy of the 
Senate as Marquis W. Childs once called him, he caused angry con¬ 
sternation on the right in July, 1946, when he forced a vote on FEPC 
by getting it attached as a rider to the tidelands bill. 

On the other hand—progressives say—Morse voted to take controls 
off dairy and meat products; his attitude in the fight on public vs. 
private power is uncertain and he has never taken a strong line on 
lumber conservation; he is the only Northwest senator not committed 
to the idea of a Columbia Valley Authority, and in 1946 he disconcerted 
his liberal friends by campaigning for a lot of Republican deadwood in 
the area. 


The outline of Morse’s career is simple. He went to the Madison 
public schools and then the University of Wisconsin, which was at that 
time the most progressive university in the country. He got his bachelor 
of arts degree in 1923 and became a master of arts a year later. A good 
student, he worked hard on the debating team and also found time to 
get a commission in the Field Artillery Reserve, U.S. Army, after four 
years of military training. He decided to be a teacher, and went to the 
University of Minnesota where he was instructor in argumentation and 
coach to the debating team; here he received a law degree in 1928. He 
went on to Columbia with a $1,500 teaching scholarship, and his doctor’s 
thesis at Columbia, on the American grand jury system, is still talked 
about as something of a classic. 

Meantime, in 1924, he married Miss Mildred Downie who had been 
a classmate at Wisconsiii. Mrs. Morse was a crack student in home 
economics; and while her husband was studying law, she taught home 
economics in a Minneapolis high school. This too is part of a familiar 

* And who was once one of his students at the University of Minnesota. 
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American pattern, that of the hrilliant-but-jxior young student ably 
assisted by a young woman with her own job as well as the job of raising 
a family and washing dishes. Incidentally, when Morse became senator 
and although he needed the money badly, he refused to put her on his 
pay roll, though senators from 1 ruman up and down have long sanctified 
this practice. Morse is a stickler on such financial matters. 

The Morses went out to Oregon in ip-jp. lie had never seen the state 
before, and his antagonists si>metinies call him a carj)etbaggcr, since he 
has only been an Oregon resident a mere seventeen years. First he was 
assistant professor of law at the University of Oregon in luigene. Two 
years later, at the age of thirty-one, he Itecame professor of law and dean 
of the law school, one of the youngest law deans in the country. He held 
this post until he resigned to run for the Senate—the first time he ever 
ran for anything—in 1944. 

But Morse iiad steadily been weaving himself into the fabric of public 
affairs. He became a member of the Oregon Crime Coniinission and 
a consultant to the legislature. His sjtecialty was criminal law, and he 
was for a time chairman of the American Bar Association's committee 
on prisons, probations, and paroles; he worked with the Deitartment of 
Justice for years as director of a national re.search project on these 
topics. He helped write an Oregon crime survey in 1034 and was chiefly 
responsible for a five-volume study of national .scope. The Attorney 
General’s Survey of Release Procedure. As legislative consultant in 
Oregon, he helped draft bills in his field, and, iti the words of a campaign 
biography, “many reforms relating to jtarole, itrobation, and prison 
administration, as well as labor law, were based on Wayne Morse’s 
writings and decisions.’’ 

Then came something bigger. In 1935 he was invited to arbitrate in 
a dispute between a lumber operator in the Willamette Valley and labor. 
He did a neat job, and other jobs like it began falling his way. He was 
fair; he was impartial; and he never confused the principle of arbitration 
with mere compromise. What he sought was the es.sential riglit in any 
dispute. Then in 1938, Secretary of Labor Perkins appointed him 
Pacific Coast arbitrator for all maritime disputes between waterfront 
employers and longshore unions—although he was a stanch Republican. 
Both labor and management specifically asked Miss Perkins to appoint 
him. Between 1938 and 1942 he settled about a hundred cases, and 
saved industry in the Northwest millions upon millions of dollars and 
thousands of strike hours. 

In January, 1942, Roosevelt made him a public member of the 
National War Labor Board, which post he held until February, 1944. 
During these twenty-five months he wrote more than half of all the 
t^inions the board made. He quit in disgust because of a complex 
quarrel over coal involving Ickes, John L. Lewis, and the president 
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for which he had applied. The Idaho freshman replied that he knew all 
about banking and its functions. 

“What’s your experience?” Wagner asked. 

“Tve had an important personal relationship with several banks,” 
Taylor replied. 

"Were you a vice president, perhaps?” 

“No.” 

“A cashier?” 

“No.” 

“A teller or a clerk ?” 

“No.” 

“What, then?” finally asked the puzzled Wagner. 

“I was a depositor,” Taylor replied. 

He got the appointment. 

Glen Taylor, no matter what people in Boise or Pocatello, Idaho, may 
tell you, is not a clown, not a hillbilly, not a buffoon. On the contrary 
he is an extremely serious man. He has a nice dry wit, abundant com¬ 
mon sense, fertility of mind, and a modest enough sense of showmanship. 
Above all his character shows pertinacity of almost incredible dimen¬ 
sions. Bilbo sneered at him once that he might make a senator in “about 
'five years,” but he has already proved himself one of the mo.st useful 
senators the country has. 

Taylor’s career is picaresque to say the least. He was born in Port¬ 
land, Oregon, in 1904, and brought up in the hamlet of Kooksia, Idaho, 
one of the eight children of a retired Texas ranger who was also a 
minister. He quit school when he was twelve, and has never had any 
formal education since. The contrast to his friend Wayne Morse, an 
intellectual by profession, is immense. Taylor got into show business 
while still in his teens. The family was hard up and full of acting talent, 
and several of the brothers joined to make a troupe that went all over 
the West, playing repertory in a casual sort of way. Taylor met a young 
actress named Dora Pike while with a musical comedy company in 
Montana, and married her. They set up an organization known as the 
Glendora Players, and went right on barnstorming. Taylor played every 
kind of role, from romantic lead to comedian. 

Then two things happened: the talkies and the depression. Between 
them they practically put Glendora out of business. The company 
shriveled from twenty to four and, in the end, to compete with the 
talkies, Taylor had to try to pack more and more thrills into an evening. 
One triumph imposed by bitter circumstance was a production of Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, rewritten for a cast of four. 

“And during all this time I began to see all the misery,” Taylor told 
me when I called on him in Washington. “It was in the early 30’s. Kids 
didn’t have proper clothes in winter. People came up to us, half starving 
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and miserable, and offered us chickens in exchange for tickets. We still 
had a truck, and we kept moving from town to town every day, pro¬ 
vided we took in enough at the box office to buy gas for each move. . . . 
Finally we went bust. And when folks were sick with hunger in the 
towns, we saw either fields still producing food or potatoes lying out 
to rot. I began to brood over how things could be so wrong. I found a 
book by Stuart Chase and it set me to thinking. I began to feel that all 
this misery was silly and unnecessary and that a man ought to do some¬ 
thing to straighten out tlic confusion.” 

The Glendora troupe miraculously revived, and by the fall of 1937 
Taylor bad a truckload of scenery and spotlights and a conijtany of 
seven, with Mrs. Taylor still the indispensable leailing lady. Then another 
menace hit them—radio. A rival company iti Great Falls was pitshing 
them hard, because all its members could play some kind of musical 
instrument, and so cotild advertise their perftjrmatices by musical spots 
on local radio programs. These rivals didn’t even have sceticry. Taylor, 
a real trouper, was outraged. Amateurs! Btit they did have nutsic. Taylor 
says, “1 was never one to see thitigs go off and beat me.” So he hired 
a band. It walked out. Glen atid Dora put their heads together. This was 
a crisis itideed; this was make or break. So Taylor, who had been able 
to play the mouth organ attd ukelele in an extremely primitive way, 
taught hitnself to handle a banjo and guitar, and Mrs. Taylor took piano 
lessons—by mail! Taylor bought one of his brothers, who was still a 
faithful member of the trotipe, a trombone, which was also mastered by 
correspondence, and then Dora graduated to the saxophotic. The Taylors 
were now their own band as well as theatrical compatiy, and they set 
out once more on their route of ramshackle one-night stands in the 
Montana and Idaho hinterland. 

In 1938, Taylor decided to run for Congress from the Pocatello 
district. It took four hard campaigns and six grinding years before he 
became senator, not congressman, and reached Washington. Until his 
election he had never in his life been east of Chicago. 

The first campaign was a dashing and militant affair. The Taylor 
troupe, mounted on trucks, thundered into each community. A kind of 
stage was set up at any conv'cnient spot, a loud speaker blared forth, 
'and the entire company put on a show, playing and singing till the 
crowd was big and curious enough, whereupon Taylor emerged grim 
and taut to deliver a slashing political speech, assaulting all the poli¬ 
ticians, pleading for the cotnmon man and flaying the plutocracy. 

This was the Pappy O’Daniel technique, one might say. Not at all. 
First, Taylor was, and is, violently sincere. Second, he wasn t selling 
flour. He wasn’t selling anything, in fact, except himself. 

He was beaten of course. He ran fourth in a primary field of nine. 
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But he learned a lot, and people—even though they laughed at the “cow¬ 
boy maestro”—liked him. 

In 1940, Senator Borah, the ponderous and inexplicable negativist 
who for a generation had been synonymous with Idaho in the national 
mind, died. Taylor—it should be clear by this time that nothing what¬ 
ever daunts him—decided to run for the succession. This was as if a 
water boy set out to succeed Jack Dempsey. The party wheel horses 
stormed and gaped. From Democrat headquarters Taylor, an obvious 
outlaw, got no support at all. He had practically no money. With what 
money he did have he did not buy radio time or advertising space in 
the newspapers—he bought a horse. And on this horse he campaigned 
for four hundred miles. lie would go up to a lonely farmhouse, dis¬ 
mount, introduce himself, ask for a vote, and ride off again. The horse 
was named Ranger—of all names. The miraculous thing is that though 
Taylor was beaten in the general election (but by a fairly close margin) 
he won the primary. In other words he beat the Democratic machine, 
and the party, whether it liked it or not, had to take note of him. 

Came the war, and Taylor was flat broke. He went to an Idaho 
defense plant and asked for a job as a truck driver. “Why, you’re the 
guy who ran for senator!” he was told. “We ain’t got no jobs for any 
guy like you!” So he had to flee the state and look for work where the 
lethal secret of his political past was unknown. He did get a job in San 
Francisco, earned good money as a painter’s assistant, and didn’t save 
a nickel. Why not ? “You can’t buy publicity without money,” he told me 
sagely, “but politics is like show business and publicity is the one thing 
you ought to have, if it’s the right kind.” So he spent his earnings on 
maintaining contacts in Idaho. He wrote three thousand letters—long- 
hand !—to people in his district. 

Came the 1942 elections. He returned to Pocatello, filed again, ran 
again, and was licked again. He went back to California, got a job as 
a sheet metal worker, stayed with it for sixteen months, watched affairs 
in Idaho with the eye of a hungrily expectant falcon, and returned to 
run once more in 1944. This time he had sixty dollars saved. He spent 
it on buying a business suit—he had decided to give up both trouping 
and the horse—and a few pamphlets. Nothing could keep him down. 
The Democratic machine even tried to split the ticket in order to sabotage 
Taylor’s vote. But by this time the people—or just enough people, to be, 
precise—^were behind him. He won the primary by exactly 216 votes, 
against the incumbent senator, D. Worth Clark (who is now a partner 
of Tommy Corcoran in Washington, D.C.), and romped home in the 
runoff against the governor, Clarence A. Bottolfsen, by 105,000 votes 
to 98,918. 

■Taylor looks back to all this now as a kind of crazy six-year dream. 
Sometimes he misses Idaho, its friendliness, its high and open skies. 
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“It’s a free man’s country,” he told me. “A guy who has something, 
he’ll get somewhere.” But he’s having a wonderful time in Washington, 
and not until 1949 tfoes he have to face a new campaign. 

His maiden speech was in support of Henry Wallace. He voted for 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, for Bretton Woods, and for the 
United Nations charter. He voted for the British loan, then turned 
against it, because he thought that British policy might involve us in 
war with Russia. He is a firm believer in international good will and 
amity, and on October 24, 1945, he rose and addressed the .Senate with 
the following unexpected words : 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, 
to submit a resolution at this time. 

The President pro tempore. Without objection, the resolution 
may be submitted. 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. President, I should like to make a brief statement 
in connection with the resolution. I dislike very much to interrupt 
consideration of the tax bill. On the other hand, it may be a welcome 
respite for Senators to hear of something besides taxes for a few 
moments. 

Mr. President, this is a rather momentous occasion in my experi¬ 
ence in the Senate. This is the first re.solution 1 have ever intro¬ 
duced. Furthermore, it is a resolution which may be rather startling 
to some, and, to say the least, controversial. 

My proposal in the resolution is that the Senate go on record as 
favoring the creation of a world republic. 

A few days later Taylor told a newspaper columnist that the American 
press truly perplexed him. When he sang a ditty on the Capitol .steps, he 
pointed out, it made the front pages all over the country. When he 
delivered a long, cogent, and perfectly serious argument for the for¬ 
mation of a world republic, it made page 16 in exactly one newspaper.® 
Taylor’s style in the Senate is exactly what one would not expect. 
The man is undoubtedly an actor, but he doesn’t talk like one. His manner 
is quiet, his language excellent, his approach candid, his mood beguiling. 
There can be few men who speak with a more subtle combination of 
formality and charm. Listen again to the Congressional Record: 

Mr. Taylor. I should like to make my position clear to the Senator 
from Colorado and to other Members of the Senate. I hold no brief 
for Mr. Petrillo. . . . This bill would, I believe, work great hard¬ 
ship on the whole theatrical profession, that is, insofar as it is con¬ 
nected with radio. I have great numbers of telegrams from members 
of the radio profession, singers, actors, writers, directors, and I am 
put in a rather unusual position. If there were only one lawyer in 
the United States Senate and a bill came up in the Senate which 

• Leonard Lyons, New York Post, December 13, IMS- 
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all the lawyers of the country thought was going to be very detri¬ 
mental to their best interest, they would probably get in touch with 
the one lawyer in the United States Senate to present their case 
for them. That is what has happened to me. It happens, I believe, 
that I am the only man with a theatrical background here, so people 
in the entertainment field have picked on me to try and help them 
in their extremity. 

Taylor is always modest and homely, .seldom brilliant, absolutely 
honest, and colloquial when the occasion fits. As witness: 

I’ve never been rich. Rut the most debt I ever incurred at one time 
was $2,500 before I came to the Senate. I’m in debt $14,000 now. 
So help me, I ran for the Senate three times before I made the grade, 
and two of those times I didn’t know what the salary was. 

When I came here I wanted a two-bedroom apartment. I could 
have got that kind for $250 a month, only I had children. So I 
decided to buy. ... I found a row house in a dark neighborhood 
for $10,000. When I offered to buy it, they raised it to $12,000. 
... So I put my wife on my office payroll. Whether on the payroll 
or not, she would have spent a lot of time in the office, because we 
enjoy each other’s company. 

It was in this connection that he mentioned that Louis B. Mayer of 
Metro-Coklwyn had earned nine hundred thousand dollars the year 
before; he added mildly. “Mayl>e he’s worth more than we are." Once 
he had a nice brush with Pappy O’Daniel of Texas, denying a statement 
by O’Daniel to the effect that all that senators cared about was votes; 
he said, "I will not compromise with the things I believe in, for the .sake 
of votes.” On another occasion, after talking about how he loved his 
job, he concluded, “But I’m going to vote in the Senate as if I never 
expected to come back.” This statement is worth pointing an emphatic 
finger at; not many .senators—or any other officeholders in America— 
would care or dare to say the same. 

In 1946, Taylor made a fine little commotion by saying that he did 
not know whether he could go on accepting his salary because, like all his 
colleagues he had just been circularized by the financial clerk of the 
Senate asking him to swear that he was not a member of any organ¬ 
ization asserting the right to strike against the government. Taylor put 
in a couple of days of research, and found that he could not absolutely 
affirm that this right was not upheld by rules of the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association (AF of L) in which he retains 
proud but inactive membership. He concluded by refusing to sign the 
circular. “There,” he said, “the matter rests. It is up to the financial 
clerk to make the next move, and we will see whether or not I am 
eligible to be paid.” (Congressional Record, July il, 1946.) A few 
weeks later Taylor came out with another bombshell, suggesting—“in 
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his verdant ignorance” as he put it—that Congress, at the end of each 
session, “should publish the voting records of its members.”* Incredibly 
enough—for a country supposed to be rational minded—this has never 
been done. 

For a man who had to leave school at eighth grade Taylor has a 
considerably developed dialectical skill. A Washington reporter recently 
quoted him explaining how he could often vote against the administra¬ 
tion, yet be for it: 

I do not feel that I am against the Administration. If my brother 
were doing something which I felt in my heart was wrong and I 
tried to dissuade him. I do not believe it could honestly he said that 
I was against him. I would be for him. I am fur the Administration. 

I want to keep the record clear. 

Taylor is a tall man, good looking, spare, with the mobile mouth of 
an actor and a craggy nose. The Taylors have two sons. One, aged nine, 
is named Arod (his mother’s name spelled backward); the other, three, 
is P. J. He was named for Taylor's father, whose name was Pleasant 
John. 

I'ooliioli' 0)1 Idaho 


Like all pioneer.s, Idaluiaiis are materialists. 

— .M. It. .Stone 

Idaho is split across the middle by the mountain.s, and the northern 
panhandle differs so drastically from the south that it is virtually two 
states. It measures almost seven hundred miles from top to toe. There 
is no direct north-south railway, and to get from Moscow, the university 
town in the north, to Boise, the capital, by rail is quite a job; the journey 
takes twenty-three hours, and you have to go by way of both Wa.shing- 
ton and Oregon. Idaho is not a widely known state, and it has never 
exploited its own past, which in truth is romantic enough, a's has Cali¬ 
fornia, say, or New Mexico. Idaho is torn, above all, between two other 
states; between the pull of Washington in the north, that of Utah in 
,the south. Half of Idaho belongs to Spokane, I heard it said, and the 
other half to the Mormon church. 

North Idaho is indeed part of the “inland empire,” with Spokane its 
natural ciudcl and market. It is largely wheat, timber, and mining 
country, and the leading newspaper is not the Boise Stolcstwifi, which is 
read by few northerners, but the Spokane Spokesman Review. Its great 
stand of virgin white pine is the last of such size left in the world, and 
it mines enough silver to make it the biggest silver-producing state. 
South (not “southern”) Idaho, with some of the wildest and least known 

‘New York Post, August i6, 1946. 
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territory on the continent outside Alaska, is irrigated in part by the 
Snake River with its “thousand miles of rainfall”; this is also a region 
dominated by agriculture—including tbe celebrated potato crop—and 
such examples of leftover war industry as the gun relining plant at 
Pocatello. Incidentally it is curious that Idaho, such a landlocked state, 
should possess the second largest Naval training station in the country, 
on Lake Pend Oreille. 

I asked an Idaho patriot why the potatoes were so big. Answer: “We 
fertilize ’em with cornmeal, and irrigate with milk.” 

Practically all local issues are focussed on the north-south split. The 
north is outnumbered by the south two to one, and hence is at a grave 
political disadvantage, which it tries to surmount by bargaining in the 
legislature; it fears being run by the richer south,’ and wants to be let 
alone. It cares very little for the politicians in Boise; it wants the same 
kind of development—particularly in things like public power—that 
Washington has. One standing quarrel has to do with the university.® 
The old joke is that Moscow, in the north, got this institution as part 
of a deal in which the state penitentiary went to the south. Pocatello has 
a junior college called the Southern Branch of tbe University of Idaho 
and the south wants to expand this into a full-fledged four-year school. 
The north resists, saying that Idaho can’t afford two state universities, 
and that it’s better to have one strong school—no matter how incon¬ 
veniently placed—^than two weak ones. But as a result, most students 
in the south drain off to Utah. 

Moscow, a charming town, gets its curious name not from anything 
Russian, but from an Indian tribe called originally “Masco.” The state 
has some picturesque place names. Two tow’ns closely adjacent are 
named Desnet and Tensed. Desnet was named for a missionary, and 
the next community, unable to think of another name, simply inverted it. 

Also Moscow (population 6,014) contains, in addition to the univer¬ 
sity, one of the most astonishing evangelists in the United States, a 
worthy named Frank B. (“Doc”) Robinson wbo preaches by mail. He 
gives correspondence courses in something called “Psychiana, the 
world’s fastest-growing religion,” and his mail is so big that the local 
post office bulges at the beams. Robinson is a wealthy man, a prominent 
civic leader, and the publisher of the town’s secular newspaper, the daily 
Idahoan. Sample of his ecclesiastical style: 

I TALKED WITH GoD (Yes I did—^Actually and Literally) and as a 
result of that little talk with God, a strange Power came into my 
life. . . . It's fascinating to talk with God, and it can be done very 
easily, once you learn the secret. And when you do—well—there 
will come into your life the same dynamic Power that came into 
mine. The shackles of defeat which bound me for years went 
• Of the three regents of this school one is a housewife, the other two are farmers. 
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a-snimmering—and now?—well, I am President of the News 
Review Publishing Company, which corporation publishes the largest 
circulating afternoon daily in North Idaho. I own the largest office 
building in our City, I drive a beautiful Cadillac limousine. I own 
my own home, which has a lovely pii)e organ in it [itV.'J . . . And 
all this has been made possible because one day, ten years ago, I 
actually and literally talked with God. 

You, too, may experience that strange mystical Power . . . and 
when you do, if there is poverty, unresst, unha])piness, or ill-health in 
your life—well, this same God-Power is able to do for you what it 
did for me! . . . For this is not a human Power. It’s a God-Power. 

. . Well, just write a letter or postcard to Ur. Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 97 , Moscow Idaho, and full particulars of this strange Teach¬ 
ing will be sent to you free of charge. But write now—while you 
arc in the mood. It only costs one cent! 

Idaho is a borderline state ]-)olitically, and as Taylor's campaigns .show, 
most contests are very close. Bottolfsen and another governor, Clark, 
once alternated in the governorship by winning succes.sive races by only 
a few hundred votes, and a recent governor and senator, Charles C. 
Gossett, once carried an important county by a majority of one, Taylor, 
by the way, invaded the state lustily in the ,sunnner of 1946 to attack 
and beat Gossett, who represents the conservative Democrats and who 
had once beaten him. The best organized political machine, tintil Taylor 
came along, was that of the Clark family, Idaho had a Clark party , 
people talked of the “Clark forces.” One Clark was a senator, and 
another was governor and is still a federal judge. 

Without mention of the factors that, iitiilalis mutandis, are present in 
almost all American states—the party organizations, the wornen's vote, 
the farmers, the liquor interests—one might summarize political forces 
in Idaho as follows. First, the great mining companies, like Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan (at Kellogg—zinc and lead) and the Sunshine Mining 
Company near Coeur d’Alene, which has the world’s bigpst silver mine. 
Working closely with the mining interests are the big lumber com¬ 
panies, like the Clearwater Timber Company and the local Weyerhaeuser 
interests, and the Idaho Power Company which is active all over the 
state. This was once part of Electric Bond and Share. The biggest lobby 
in the legislature is a combination of mines, lumber, and utilities. Yet 
Idaho is not nearly so business dominated and exploited as, say, Mon¬ 
tana or Colorado. There is no single corporation that has anything like 
the power of Anaconda in Montana. Idaho is not a colony. 

Second the Mormon church, which is the biggest religious denom¬ 
ination in’ the state. “Eighty per cent of the Idaho votC runs a local 
truism, “is agricultural, and 40 per cent is Mormon. There are some 
communities in the irrigated southeastern areas that are 70 per cent 
Mormon or more, and the putative influence of the church was con- 
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sidered so strong that, when Idaho became a state back in i8go, the 
constitution went out of its way specifically to outlaw polygamy. The 
Mormons “take their orders from Utah”—so Idahoans are apt to say. 
As we shall discover when we come to Utah, the Mormon community is 
a very conservative force politically, and also a powerful influence for 
sobriety, good citizenship, and admirable social values. As part of the 
complex north-south balance of power in Idaho, it is a tradition that 
no Mormon may be governor of the state. 

Third—and uniquely in the nation—the Basques.* These are mostly 
shepherds. They form the largest Basque colony this side of the Pyrenees. 
They are almost as radical as the Mormons are conservative, and they 
played a considerable role in the 1944 elections; in fact, they swung the 
balance. This was partly the result of an invasion of the state by the 
CIO. Labor is extremely weak in Idaho, and until recently had no 
political voice at all. Then Roy Atkinson, the regional director of the 
PAC in Seattle, got busy. He won the support of a Basque leader 
named Pete Leguenecahe, organized the Basque vote, and put it behind 
the Democrats, like Taylor, who were fighting the conservative machine. 

Fourth, a minor point but worth mention, Idaho has received in recent 
years a fair quota of dust-bowl immigrants and migrants from the Dako¬ 
tas. These—perhaps only temporarily—have added to the dissident vote 
in the state. 

Fifth—and this is true in all western states—the education lobby. 
Idaho has very little to spend on social services, say $2,250,000 per year, 
but it does its best to keep up the schools. Uniquely in the country, the 
Board of Education is considered to be a fourth equal partner in the state 
government along with the executive, legislature, and judiciary. 

Finally, the Idaho Statesman, which has a prestige and position all its 
own despite journalistic depredations from outside. The Statesman con¬ 
sists, in a word, of a remarkable blue-blooded lady named Margaret 
Cobb Ailshie, who is editor, owner, publisher, and dominator. She owns 
the other Boise paper too, and the town is thus one of the very many in 
America in which a single person or family has a complete monopoly in 
journalism. Mrs. Ailshie, who inherited the Statesman from her equally 
remarkable father, is an extreme reactionary—something to the right of 
Louis XIV or Boies Penrose say—and a genuine patrician. 

It is an interesting commentary on the slipperincss of the American 
attitude to institutions and a kind of national short-mindedness that 
Borah, incontestably the best-known citizen that Idaho ever produced, 
left no political family of any kind, no tradition or inheritance, no ma¬ 
chine. His following was, of course, supraparty. But one can travel 
the length and breadth of the state nowadays and scarcely hear his name. 
Of course Borah never paid much attention to Idaho per se. For in- 

• But Oregon also has a Basque community. 
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stance he never owned a house in Boise, but simply kept a few rooms 
in the Hotel Owyhee. His widow—though her father was a former gov¬ 
ernor—has never come back to the state. 

Idaho has much else that might be mentioned—the last “white” 
(=fast) water of the great log drives, a colorful congressman in the 
person of Compton White, the attractive railway-tourist development 
known as Sun Valley, and a remarkable novelist in the person of Vardis 
Fisher. To conclude, it is fond of a little joke—that it would be the 
biggest state in the union if ironed out flat. 



Chapter 8 

Highways in the Sky 


Indebtedness to oxygen 
The chemist may repay, 

But not the obligation 
To electricity. 

—Emily Dickinson 

A DOMINANT issue all over the Northwest is power—its produc¬ 
tion, control, and use. First I went to Bonneville, to ger some 
glimpse of what public power means, and then to Grand Coulee, the 
biggest structure ever built by man. 

The Columbia River drops 1,290 feet in its swift, heavy, six hundred 
mile flow through the state of Washington. Its stupendous weight of 
water, controlled by dams, is the greatest single source of power in the 
United States and probably the world. Not less than 42 per cent of the 
total potential hydroelectric energy of the entire country is contained 
in the Pacific Northwest, and its potential annual output is not less than 
120 billion kilowatt hours. This means that it can produce considerably 
more electricity than the whole United States consumed in the year 1929. 

The Columbia rises in the Canadian Rockies, and flows 1,214 miles; 
at the point known as the Dalles its mean flow is 195,000 second-feet, 
which is double that of the Nile at Assuan. It is full of anarchical bends, 
twists, troughs, and gorges, and it is fed by astonishing tributaries like 
the Snake. One canyon bitten out by the Snake, which is itself 1,038 
miles long, is deeper than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado by a 
thousand feet. 

Two great federal dams, built like beautifully articulated plugs, block 
the fruitful torrent of the Columbia. The first of these, Bonneville, named 
for an early explorer, lies forty miles east of Portland, on the Oregon- 
Washington frontier; the second. Grand Coulee, is 380 miles further 
up, near Spokane in the heart of northeast Washington. 

These dams are what make the power; they make much else, too, in¬ 
cluding some fancy politics. Power—electricity—flows out from Bonne¬ 
ville and Grand Coulee in a ductile stream almost as tremendous 
as the river itself. It loops complexly into a power transmission grid sys¬ 
tem of more than 2,800 circuit miles of line, most of which operates at 
a rated capacity of 230,000 volts; it lights cities in four great states, 
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manufactures metals, irrigates farms, and keeps your toaster going. 
Across the gray-blond mountains and the copper-colored wheat fields, 
the steel towers carrying this power look like huge Meccano toys, or the 
dancing men of Sherlock Holmes. The transmission lines are a kind 
of sky highway—a taut and almost invisible network of highways giving 
life to industry, water to dry fields, health to man. 

The present installed capacity of Columbia River power is about 
1,226,400 kilowatts, and it will eventually reach 20,000,000 kilowatts, 
the experts say. Where does all this come from? The answer is both 
simple and, when you come to think about it, astonishing. It comes from 
ice, rain, and melting snow in the Rockies. Another point is that Colum¬ 
bia power is not only abundant; it is cheap, and Bonneville’s rate for 
electricity—$17.50 per kilowatt year—is the lowest in the country. Still 
another is the newness of the whole development; both Bonneville and 
Coulee date from the middle 30’s. New? A booster pamphlet on the 
region bids us remember that “Electricity itself is only 62 years old in 
the Pacific Northwest—less than one man’s lifetime.” 

Columbia power not only made possible the tjroduction of the Kaiser 
shipyards at Vancouver and the Boeing plants at Renton and Seattle; 
it helped create overnight a new light metals industry in the West which 
in turn produced some thirty thousand combat planes, one-third of 
total United States ])roduction during the war; above all, it played an 
indispensable role in making the atomic bomb. The bomb is, in truth, 
a kind of apocalyptic, demonic child of the Columbia. The army selected 
Hanford, Washington, near Pasco, as the site for its great plutonium 
plant because of the availability of Columbia power in illimitable quan¬ 
tities. Here the stuff that went into the bomb Was actually made, in a 
witch’s pot that cost 350 million dollars. 

The activities of this Hanford plant were secret in the extreme— 
naturally. The most extraordinary and .sensitive precautions were taken, 
but nobody could altogether hide an operation of such size. Plenty of 
people knew that unprecedented amounts of energy were being used; 
few could have realized that the temperature of the entire river rose, so 
enormous was this amount. I began to hear tidbits of gossip from the time 
I reached Seattle, just as in New Mexico I had heard bizarre rumors 
about Los Alamos. One of the most prescient men I ever met—who had 
absolutely no connection with the project and who had no secret infor¬ 
mation of any kind—suggested at lunch in Seattle three weeks before 
the first bomb was detonated, that one part of the “thing” (whatever it 
was) was being made in New Mexico, another in Washington, and 
that it would be assembled somewhere else. This was pretty good guess¬ 
ing, though wrong in one particular. Most people in the area thought 
that the Hanford project had to do with a kind of poison gas—Which 
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indeed the atom bomb does produce in effect—inasmuch as du Pont 
people ran the plant. 

But today the Northwest prefers to think of the Columbia area in 
terms of peace, not war. The reg'ion has an industrial and social future 
without parallel in the nation. Reason; public power from the Columbia. 

Trip to Bonneville 

Energy is eternal delight. 

—William Rlaice 

We drove out to Bonneville from Portland on a hot, cloud-heavy sum¬ 
mer day, along a crest of road—the route of the old Oregon Trail— 
winding parallel with the Columbia. Waterfalls are set back in piney 
.lefts, and fling their silver out like jabots. We crossed the Sandy River, 
where the smelt run comes once a year. The little fish, sucked in from 
che Pacific, are thick enough to walk on; people come from miles around 
und .scoop them out in everything from bird cages to butterfly nets to 
their bare hands; anybody is allowed fifty pounds per day. We paused 
a moment at Crown Point, where the river bends like a broad curved 
sword, and passed Multnomah Falls, a lovely sight. And we were careful 
hot to smoke. Summer is a time of year famous for big “burns"— 
forest fires. 

The Bonneville power house, with its ten forty-eight foot generators, 
is a high narrow hall a thousand feet long that reminded me of a ca¬ 
thedral ; there is no noise but the slightest hum. What this is is an elec¬ 
tricity factory. Generators Nos. i and 2 have a name-plate capacity of 
43,200 kilowatts; Nos. 3 to to have 54,000 each; during the war they 
were pressed to produce much more. The juice—electricity—flows 
out as smooth as milk; and it has power enough to tear Mars apart. Deep 
below are the turbines, which eat up 14,000 cubic feet of water per sec¬ 
ond. The fall of water on the blades does all the work; no fuel of any 
kind is necessary. Even a log, sucked into these giant turbines, wouldn’t 
make a dent. The whole establishment is run by exactly eleven quiet 
engineers. I was amused by the small printed sign under Alternating 
Current Generator No. i, a machine as big as a house: “13,800 volts. 
48,000 KW. Caution; Before Operating Read Instructions.” 

Bonneville and Coulee are part of the same system, and both are 
operated by the federal government, but there are important differences 
between them. Bonneville is a project not only designed for power but 
for navigation—hence the locks; Coulee is made for irrigation and recla¬ 
mation as well as power. Bonneville was built by the Engineers Corps, 
U.S. Army, and is operated by the Army; Coulee was built and is 
operated by the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of the Interior. 
A third entity known as the Bonneville Power Administration, also an 
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agency of the federal government under the Department of the Interior, 
markets power from hoth Bonneville and Coulee; it is the jobber, so to 
speak. Both the great dams produce power; the BPA alone transmits it. 
It “transmits’ power—yes—but it does not “distribute” power. The 
BPA is not in the retail power business. It takes the electricity over at 
the bus bar atop the Bonneville power house and from the switching 
station on the bluff above Coulee and then sells to both private com¬ 
panies and public agencies, also of course to industry. It supplied roughly 
50 per cent of the entire power load of both Oregon and Washington 
in 1944. 

The Bonneville project has a mixed parentage—Army engineers. 
Senator McNary, the ghost of George Norris, the early New Deal, 
Roosevelt’s deep personal interest; it was authorized in 1935, and to 
date has cost about $80,000,000. The act creating the Power Administra¬ 
tion was passed by Congress two years later and is one of the most 
striking pieces of social legislation in the history of the United States, 
in that it specifically requires the administrator “to encourage the widest 
possible use of all electric energy' that can be generated,” and, on selling 
it, at all times to “give preference and priority to public bodies and 
cooperatives.” The private utility companies come second. 

The Bonneville admini.strator is Paul J. Raver, an engineer by pro¬ 
fession. For a time he was professor of public utilities at Northwest¬ 
ern University, then a member of the Illinois State Rural Electrification 
Committee, and finally chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
Ickes gave him the Bonneville job in 1939. They had never met, and 
Ickes asked him just one question, “Do you believe in public power?” 
Raver did—and has been working on BPA ever since. 

The great power house at Bonneville is well worth visiting, and elec¬ 
tricity is not the only thing to look at. In fact, the really star attraction 
is the fish. 

Fish Story 

Let us explore. The Pacific coast Chinook salmon is a very remarkable 
fish indeed. It will perpetuate itself only at the place where it was born 
—something unique in nature—and it dies immediately after the act of 
procreation. 

The cycle goes like this. The mature fish, about four years old, 
swims in from the Pacific; this is when he is best to eat, and twice 
a year millions of pounds of fish are caught in the great salmon runs and 
are processed and canned and sold as food all over the earth. The North¬ 
west’s fishing industry is worth too million dollars per year. But for this 
to be maintained, fish must also be maintained; they must be given op¬ 
portunity to reproduce themselves. The Chinook goes about this in a 
very peculiar way. He cannot or will not spawn in the sea. So with his 
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female counterpart he swims up the Columbia toward fresh water. Then, 
by a marvelously developed instinct, he looks for the exact fresh water 
stream where he himself was spawned four years before. During the 
tremendously fatiguing swim upstream—against a heavy current for 
hundreds of miles—the salmon eats little, because the stomach starts to 
atrophy when he hits fresh water; he lives off his fat, and saves every 
bit of surplus energy for spawning. 

The fish pair off in the correct fresh water stream when they find it, 
and the female, making a nest with her tail, lays her eggs on a bank 
below the surface; this nest may be as big as three feet across and several 
feet deep, and the female can lay as many as five thou.sand eggs in a 
day or so. The male then swims alongside and, floating closely over 
the female, deposits his milt; the water will kill the live milt in less 
than a minute, and the operation is carried on with extreme efficiency 
and dispatch. Their job done, both male and female die. This is the 
first and only time they have conjunction, and the act kills them. They 
themselves do not survive the giving of new life; the flesh sloughs off 
afterward, and the corpses rot and disappear. Meantime the new life 
cycle has begun. The baby salmon, called fingerlings, are big enough to 
start the long voyage downstream after five to eight months. They reach 
the ocean, grow to maturity and, then, duplicating the pattern of their 
parents, fight their way up the river, seek their birthplace, pair off, 
spawn, and die in turn. 

Bonneville enters this story because—so a lot of people feared—the 
salmon obviously would not be able to get over the dam, hence they 
could not spawm, and hence the Columbia fishing industry was doomed. 
In particular the private power interests, who at the beginning fought 
Bonneville with vehement intensity, predicted this disaster. But now¬ 
adays a dam is much more than merely a dam, more than just a beam 
of concrete across a river. Bonneville learned well from the example of 
TVA. The engineers looked at their job in the widest possible perspec¬ 
tive, knowing, in the words of a Department of Interior booklet, that 
“what happens to a river, what happens to the land—forests, minerals, 
farms—is all part of one indivisible process," that river development 
means not only electricity and navigation and flood control, but saving 
the topsoil on hillsides, reforestation, techniques in restoring fertility 
to barren or exhausted land, and industrial development. So it is not 
surprising that the Bonneville builders kept the fish in mind. What they 
did was to build ladders for the fish to climb, around the edges of the dam. 

These ladders are among the most ingenious things I have ever seen, 
and to watch the salmon climb them is a unique experience. “All we have 
to do,” smiled my guide, “is lure ’em upstairs. The dam blocks ’em off, 
so the job is to try and sneak ’em over.” The salmon is a smart fish. 
But a clever manipulation of currents sets him in a sidestream, where a 
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series of shallow steps acts as a challenge to his gameness, his fighting 
blood. Yet, the current must not actually help him along, because then 
the salmon won’t swim at all. The north fishway is about a mile long, 
with a series of crossbeams and steps in a twenty-foot canal, with traps 
where the fish are guided upstream by the force of the current. The 
water is eight feet deep, and there are submerged orifices on alternate 
sides, to make the flow eccentric and fool the fish into jumping farther. 
It takes a lively salmon about three hours to make the trip. The fence 
along the ladder is twelve feet high, to keep the big ones from jumping 
out. 

These Bonneville fish ladders have for the first time produced an 
accurate census of the Columbia's river life. A white board is set under 
the first trap; here a girl sits with a counting device, checking off each 
fish. On the day I visited it, 471 Chinooks went over the dam, 38 “jacks” 
(immature salmon), 192 steelhcad trout, 379 blueback salmon, 487 
whitefish, 4,015 .shad, 72 carp, and a great variety of others. Also there 
were lampreys, fascinating to watch; they slide themselves along by 
hanging to the concrete sides. This total of 471 Chinooks is as nothing. 
In the great “fall run,” as many as 30,000 may climb the ladders in a 
day, and sometimes the traffic is so crowded that salmon sleep at the 
bottom all night, awaiting their turn to get through. The fingerlings, 
downstream travelers, are also helped along, in the opposite direction; 
314 went down the day I was there. 

A word finally on what Bonneville has done for navigation. The river 
was unnavigable beyond this point before, except for low-draft boats. 
When the dredging project is complete, deep draft ships will be able 
to pass through the locks and proceed upriver as far as the Dalles, 175 
miles from the ocean, and barges will get through all the way to Pasco 
(300 miles) at the confluence of the Columbia and Snake. Lumber and 
wheat will go downstream, and petroleum will go up. The “inland em¬ 
pire,” much of it inaccessible to railroads, is being tapped at. last. 

Largest Single Structure Built by Man 

The water breaks over in a smooth green moving wall, and then bursts 
into a churning foam of white. The green water sliding down is solid 
and smooth like a broad conveyor belt. Eleven blindingly white water¬ 
falls intersect the swelling bulge and, propelled forward as if by giant 
hoses, spill out and down. The white curtain of spray is 3^^ f^^l thick, 
and the roar of the mixing waters can be heard for miles. 

Frank E. Banks, the supervising engineer. Grand Coulee Dam, who 
saw the project through its construction stages, told us about the mam¬ 
moth job, and Major S. E. Hutton, his assistant, took us around. Major 
Hutton is a character, a small peppery man with a small peppery beard 
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who is the kind of public servant America should be proud of. He is a 
builder, full of vision and ideals. And he loves the Brobdingnagian dam as 
a father loves a growing child. 

Let us stagger through some superlatives first. Grand Coulee dam is 
4,300 feet long at the crest, the height above bedrock is 550 feet, and 
the drop of water about 330, which is twice that of Niagara. It cost 
about 200 million dollars to build and required more than 10.000,000 
cubic yards of concrete, 20,000,000 cubic yards of excavation. One can 
have fun with figures like these. A writer in Fortune has calculated that 
this amount of concrete would build a highway completely encircling the 
United States; Stuart Chase points out that the structure weighs 
23,000,000 tons, three times as much as the Pyramid of Cheops; Bruce 
Bliven mentions in a recent New Republic that the whole population 
of the United States would fit into the space of the dam, that the irriga¬ 
tion pumps could suck up “the entire flow of any American river except 
the Mississippi,” and that “the poured concrete would put a floor over 
three states as big as Pennsylvania.” 

Behind Coulee is the artificial lake it made, the storage reservoir 
known now as Roosevelt Lake. This is 151 miles long, and it bolds 
436,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. The drainage area is 74,000 square 
miles, which is almost as big as Nebraska and three times the size of 
Ireland. In prewar times the Dnieper installations in Russia were gen¬ 
erally considered the most powerful of their kind on earth; Dnieperstroi 
generated about 500,000 kilowatts. Grand Coulee has a capacity of 
648,000 kilowatts, which equals 868,600 horsepower. When all fifteen 
of its generating units are finally installed, this will give an ultimate 
name plate capacity of 1,620,000 kilowatts. This is more than that of 
Boulder Dam and almost as much as all of TVA. 

The dam was completed on June 2, 1942, when the first spill of water 
came down like a strictly harnessed ocean; but concrete in its middle 
is still cooling, and won’t be finally cold for seventy-five more years. 
Once during the construction the engineers had to “freeze” part of a 
mountain, in order to secure one end of the dam into soft rock. This 
was done by running actual refrigeration apparatus under the surface. 
The Grand Coulee approach was, as Major Hutton says, “If a hard 
mountain gets in your way, move it. If it’s just a soft mountain, freeze 
the darned thing, forget it, and keep on going.” 

At the bottom of what seemed to be a kind of quarry, we saw work 
beginning on the future pumping station. Each pump will be big enough 
to provide the entire water needs of New York City. There will be ten 
such pumps at Grand Coulee. Crossing the dam top—where thousands 
of sheep may placidly walk—we encountered an eighty-foot crane, 
painted pale green, that weighs I don’t know how many tons. It was 
used to hoist the 115-ton penstock gates. It started to move. It ap- 
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preached us slowly but with determination. It is the largest single thing 
I ever saw move, except the Queen Mary. 

Coulee is the creation of (a) three men, and (b) the idea of planned 
economy. The three men were, and are, William Clapp, a lawyer in 
Ephrata, Washington, James O'Sullivan, an engineer on the Columbia 
Basin Commission, and Rufus Woods, the pertinacious publisher of the 
Wenatchee IVorld.'^ In alxiut 1918, Clapp brought forward a new no¬ 
tion to Woods, that a dam at Grand Coulee would not only create power 
but could irrigate thousands of near-by acres dying for lack of water. 
Woods promptly wrote a story launching the idea. Everybody, or almost, 
everylx)dy, laughed at him scornfully, but he became further stirred and 
Stimulated, and for fifteen years never let the project drop. Gradually 
the idea took formal shape; there was great dispute, however, as to the 
exact site. The Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation became 
interested and, in 1920, O’Sullivan met Franklin Roosevelt in Spokane. 
He told him about the idea, and FDR—who was then campaigning for 
vice president—mentioned it in a speech at once and never forgot it. 
Work finally began in the autumn of 1933. 

“Our philosophy comes out of our experience,” Major Hutton told 
me. Anybody can dig for coal. But a river system is too big for private 
exploitation. Only the government—working harmoniously with private 
contractors and the like—can handle a jiroject so enormous on so ntany 
levels. Stuart Chase wrote in the Atlantic Monthly in 1938, “The big 
dams ... are not primarily power projects, but something more funda¬ 
mental. In the last hundred years, man has all but wrecked the balance of 
nature in the North American continent. Flood, drought, dust storms, 
erosion, the destruction of forest and grass cover, are making hideous 
inroads on the organic stability of the United States. Some 10,000,000 
Americans have already lost their living from natural resources. The 
chief purpose of the great dams is to restore the equilibrium." 

Aside from generation of power the main purpose of Grand Coulee 
is irrigation. The Columbia Basin Reclamation project will, it is hoped, 
reclaim about 1,200,000 acres of land—most of it south and east of the 
Big Bend—in the next twenty-five years, on which some forty thousand 
families can be settled, at an estimated cost of $280,000,000. There will 
be four thousand miles of canal, the pumping station, and enough water 
to make this whole arid hinterland blossom. The land, which grows 
very little now, is expected under irrigation to produce as much as forty- 
five million dollars worth of crops per year, and each farmer will have 
forty years to pay off his share of the construction costs (eighty-five 

^The motto of this paper is "Published in the Apple Capital of the World and m 
the Buckle of the Power Belt of the Great Northwest,” and it calls itself the 
“greatest daily in the world for cities under 15,000.” In June of last year, it 
temporarily ran out of paper. Mr. Woods rounded up members of his staff, went out 
into the woods, and cut logs that made forty tons of newsprint. 
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dollars per acre) without interest, atop a maintenance fee which is es¬ 
timated at only $2.60 per year for 160 acres. All the holdings will be 
small, to encourage newcomers. What a paradise this could be for re¬ 
turned veterans, say, caught in the merciless housing shortages of the 
towns! The first vote on putting the project into effect took place in 
August 1945, when landowners voted for irrigation according to the 
government’s plan by 2,342 to 52. 

One thing Coulee could not do. Nobody, no matter how ingenious, 
could devise a fish stairway that would let salmon climb 330 feet. Not 
even Chinooks can cross anything that high. So a remarkable experiment 
in artificial semination has begun under auspices of the Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service. The salmon that might spawn beyond Coulee are collected, 
kept alive with oxygen and dry ice, sent to a fertilization station, and 
there propagated artificially.^ The fingerlings are then developed in a 
hatchery, and eventually discharged downstream. Moreover—believe 
it or not—these fingerlings are so conditioned that, when they grow up 
and return upriver to spawn, they are content to do this in the substitute 
hatcheries, and so do not attempt to cross the Coulee barrier. 

Public versus Private Poivcr 

Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches. 

—Shelley, Queen Mob 

This chapter is hardly the place for any extended disctis.sion of the 
question of public vs. private power on a national scale. Let us merely 
touch on a few details with particular reference to the Northwest. 

Privately owned utilities are a thirteen billion dollar business in the 
TJ.S.A. The industry has taken a severe beating in the past twenty years, 
and in part this was its own fault; no one is likely to forget the depreda¬ 
tions of Mr. Insull. In 1935 came the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, and since that time the Securities and Exchange Commission has 
torn no fewer than 344 subsidiary companies (with assets of more than 
four billion dollars) away from their parent combines. Company after 
company was found grossly overcapitalized, with consequent inflated 
rates. Squeezing the water out of all these corporations was a long, 
thankless, and useful job. 

In 1929 seventeen great holding companies controlled 85.76 per cent 
of the nation’s power. Electric Bond & Share alone held 15.26 per cent, 
Insull 10.40 per cent. Since that time the winds have stringently changed. 
Over the country as a whole far more power is still generated and sold 
by private companies than by public agencies, but the gap is not so big. 

•Cf. “The Great Salmon Experiment,” by Richard L. Neuberger, Harper’s, 
February. 1945. 
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Today, of the total central station capacity of the nation, about forty 
million kilowatts are private, about ten million public. 

The growth of public power—both as a social concept and a business 
operation—has been more notable in the Pacific Northwest than any¬ 
where in America except the valley of the Tennessee. Public power 
projects in Washington and Oregon increased their total kilowatt capacity 
from 313,813 to 1,715,000 between 1935 and 1943, an increase of more 
than 400 per cent. Private power meantime fell from 917,649 kilowatts 
to 881,553. Politically this became an extremely important issue. All 
four contenders in the Oregon senatorial race in 1944 were invited by 
the state Grange to answer the question: Should the government own 
and operate transmission lines to bring power from the point of origin 
to market? All four said yes. Why? They wanted votes. And the voter 
—^the consumer—knew on which side his electricity was buttered. Ac¬ 
cording to the Department of Public Services at Olympia, the average 
cost last year to the W'ashington consumer of private power was l.l 
cent per kilowatt hour, that of public power about half a cent. In other 
words the consumer could get twice as much public power as private 
for roughly the .same cost. Of course the private power people will point 
out in justification of their price levels that they had to pay stiff taxes, 
whereas public power did not. Public power sold, in 1943 ' three billion 
more kilowatt hours than private, and charged six million dollars less. 
Think that over, ghost of Insull. 

There are five large private utility companies at present operating in 
the Northwest. They are; 

1. The Portland General Electric Co., an independent local concern. 

2. Puget Sound Power and Light Co. Recently reorganized. It 
furnishes power to Seattle, Tacoma, and so on in competition 
with the municipal systems, as we shall see. 

3. Washington Water Power Co., Spokane. Subsidiary of Electric 
Bond & Share. 

4. Pacific Power and Light Co. Operates in Central Washington 
and Oregon. Subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share. 

5. Northwestern Electric Co. Operates in Portland and southern 
Washington. Subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share. 

Electric Bond & Share spreads over into several states, and each in¬ 
dependent unit and subsidiary has its own marked-out domain; they 
own their own dams and hydroelectric plants or steam generators; they 
sell direct to the consumer, and the consumer—except in certain excep¬ 
tional communities—has no choice but to buy at the rate set. 

What Bonneville did when it entered the picture was of course to 
force rates down. The private utilities had to buy from BPA or do 
without, since the whole area—especially during the war—was power 
short and power hungry. And inasmuch as BP A rates were low, they 
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had to keep theirs low too, even if this meant cutting profits, and in spite 
of taxes. The cumulative total of private utility rate reductions in Oregon 
and Washington was nearly $45,000,000 between 1938 and 1945. Con¬ 
sider however some other figures that apply to the rest of the country. 
Seattle and Portland both pay $5.70 for 500 kilowatt hours of electric 
service. Chicago pays $9.15, and New York $13.46.® 

Also Bonneville served to increase consumption. The Alcoa plant at 
Vancouver, Washington, for instance, bought more power in 1944 than 
did the entire city of Portland (and incidentally produced more alu¬ 
minum than the entire United States l)efore the war), even though Port¬ 
land’s own consumption increased considerably. 

Most of the private power executives I met, not only in the Northwest 
but elsewhere in the country, wore a somewhat apologetic mood, and 
were inclined to be on the defensive. Wlien, however, they state their 
case, they invariably raise two main points. First, taxes. Their properties 
are, they point out, taxed, but a federal project like Bonneville is not. 
They are, therefore, at a serious di,sadvantage in financial competition. 
The tax issue is enormously complex; merely to lay out the main lines 
of dispute would take a page. Public jwwer atlherents answer the tax 
argument by' making the point—among others—that Bonneville i.s, in 
effect, owned by the people and therefore should no more be taxed than 
the federal post office—or a road or river.'* Second, advocates of ])rivate 
power say that the fact that their companies are “regulated" prevents 
abuses. Not only do all utility companies live under the coldly scrutiniz¬ 
ing eye of the Federal Power Commission and the SEC, which care¬ 
fully regulate their profits and behavior; almost every state has its own 
state power commission. Budgets of utility companies must as a rule 
be filed with the state authorities, and profits and dividends are generally 
limited to a fair return. On the other hand, in some states the power 
commissions are weak and venal, and under the control of the companies’ 
own lobbyists. It is the life blood of a private utility to have a favorably 
inclined state power commission. 

Private power hates public power for two overriding reasons, (i) 
Greed. Public power—or the possibility of public power—keeps profits 
down, by adducing the threat of cheaper rates. And if a private utility 


® Some other cities rank as follows: 

Ix)s Angeles $6.74 Detroit 

Mem^is 7.90 Denver 

San Francisco 7.92 St. Paul 

Cincinnati 8.05 Dallas 

Atlanta 8.62 Baltimore 

Washington, D.C. 8.62 Boston 


9.00 

9-30 

9.63 

9-95 

10.68 

12.40 


Figures from the Federal Power Commission, as printed in PM, .June 5, 1946. 
*AIso Bonneville does make payments “in lieu of taxes.” For a discussion of 
the same situation in regard to TV A, see Chapter 43 below. 
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cannot meet public rates, it is doomed. (2) Fear of government. Private 
power thinks it is being swallowed up by a federal bureaucracy. 

The case for public power, on its side, has been amply and elociuently 
stated many times, and rests on three foundations. 

(1) The tremendous hydroelectric potential in American river val¬ 
leys, an essential national resource, belongs as of right to the people as 
a whole, not to any vested intcre.st. A power line, like a highway, is a 
means of transporting a common neces.sity; nohody should have the 
right to monopolize a necessity so universal. Electricity is like water. 
It should be available to all for a modest service fee. Scarcely any 
municipality in the country has “private water” any longer,*’ and private 
power is almost as crying an anachronism. 

(2) As noted above, no private company can possibly be big enough 
or inclusive enough to undertake the overall development of a whole 
river, involving huge multiple-purpose projects and crossing state lines 
and various economic frontiers. 

(3) In the immediately practical realm, public power is cheaper. This 
is more than just a matter for housewives. A difference of one mill in 
the kilowatt rate can make a difference of millions in the cost of industry, 
and can immensely promote or impede the general prosperity of a com¬ 
munity. 

Above and beyond all this is something else and bigger; what really 
lies at the heart of the public-private power controversy is the major 
question: What kind of society is to be built in the United States? 
Private power, say the public power adherents, serves to confirm or 
resurrect trends toward monopoly, exploitation, and abuses of the system 
of free enterprise. Public power, say the jirivatc power adherents, means 
a trend toward socialization, bureaucracy and planned economy. 

Some of the utility magnates may seem worried and defensive, but 
they represent what is probably the most keen-witted, ruthless, and ef¬ 
fective lobby in the United States. There is no other lobby that one 
meets at every level—city, county, township, state. Fifty or sixty years 
ago one of the greatest struggles in American life was, as we know, that 
between the people and the railroads, between grossly overcapitalized 
agglomerations of railway power and individual human beings. Some¬ 
thing of the same kind of struggle is going on now, between the people 
and the utility companies, though the utilities can no longer go berserk 
as the railways did. 


J. D. Ross and City Light 

Public power is an old story in Seattle, and Seattle is one of the few 
cities in the country with public and private power both—City Light, 
‘ Butte, Montana, is the most conspicuous ot those that do. 
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as the municipally-owfied system is called, and the Puget Sound Power 
and Light Company, the private company. They push each other hard. 
Let a newcomer move into a Seattle house, and importuning salesmen 
from each will be on the doorstep the next minute. After forty years of 
lively and acute competition City Light today has 71.2 per cent of the 
city’s total electric business. Here is an instance of public power and 
private power fighting it out openly and above board with public power 
the overwhelming winner. Such a fight is of course an excellent thing for 
the consumer, whether household or industrial. Seattle’s rates for electric 
energy are, we have seen, the lowest in the United States. 

The story behind City Light is the story of J. D. Ross. This was a 
remarkable man. Briefly he served on the Securities Exchange Commis¬ 
sion and he was Bonneville’s firiit administrator, but practically nothing 
was known of him nationally. Yet twentieth century America has pro¬ 
duced few more interesting careers. Ross, who died in 1939, was born in 
Canada. As a young man he got a job as an electrician with the Seattle 
municipality which was then building its first power plant. This was in 
1902. For nearly forty years thereafter the lives of J. D. Ross and City 
Light were synonymous. He was the first great pioneer of the public 
power idea; he was marketing power years before TVA and Grand 
Coulee were dreamed of. When City Light started operations the citizens 
of Seattle paid twenty-three cents per kilowatt hour for electricity! Year 
by year, Ross—whose title was simply superintendent of the lighting 
department of City Light—managed to produce and sell electricity more 
and more cheaply, and year by year he forced down competing rates. 
He was a Republican and a Presbyterian, whose “love for mankind 
expressed itself in kilowatts,” it has been said.® He was a first-class 
mathematician, a whipsaw of a businessman, and an old-style western 
evangelist all in one. City Light is today one of the most successful busi¬ 
nesses in the country, worth $71,000,000, but Ross’s own salary was 
never bigger than $7,500 a year. The private power people did everything 
possible to get rid of him, and once did so. A forgotten mayor, Edwards 
by name, discharged “Jaydee” in 1931. A few weeks later the issue was 
put to the polls and Edwards was recalled by the massive vote of 125,000 
to 15,000. Like most great men, Ross was full of quirks and oddities. 
Not only did he build a dam and power plant at Skagit, a hundred miles 
north of Seattle, as a source of energy for his precious City Light; he 
made ifa municipal camping ground on a nonprofit basis. Not only did 
he build parks and ornamental gardens; he installed hidden loud-speakers 
in the woods to play bird songs, in case the birds themselves didn’t feel 
like singing. 

Ross’s great contribution is, however, something else. Quite inde- 

" See “J. D. Ross, Public Power Macnale," Ihirper’s Magamne, June, 1940, by 
Carl Dreher, a full and admirable sketch. 
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pendently, he discovered what Henry Ford discovered, that the cheaper 
you make a good commodity, the riclier will be your returns. He made 
power cheap, and so more people were able to buy more of it. This 
produced a pleasantly nonvicious circle, in that the more power you 
continued to sell, the more you could afford to reduce rates further. The 
most impressive of all Seattle statistics is not the relative cheapness of its 
power, but how much it uses. It is that Seattle consumes an average of 
3,012 kilowatt hours per customer jjer year as against a national average 
(residential consumption) of 1,056. 

Rural F.h'clrificatioii and the PVD's 

There must be brief word on the PUD's. These are the Public Utility 
Districts in Washington, Peoples’ Utility Districts in Oregon. The 
PUD's are, in a word, “the rural equivalents of a municipal power 
authority.” 

This serves to bring up a question as important—and controversially 
abstruse—as any in the United .States, that of rural electrification. Not 
one American urban dweller in ten thousand realizes it, but 63 per cent 
of all farms in the United States are still without electricity. The very 
pigpens in Denmark and Sweden, I have heard it said, have more access 
to electric power than all but a minority of .American farms. Consider 
some consequences of this. The farmer has no telephone, no electric 
light, no w’ashing machine, no power with which to operate pump or well 
or provide hot water, no energy with which to put to use everything 
from a churn to the fixtures of a modern chicken coop. Something like 
four million American farms have no electric service of any kind. 

No one can say that this is entirely the fault of the power companies. 
Yet for years the private utilities were extremely reluctant to build lines 
out into the countryside; when they were willing to do so, the cost was 
likely to be prohibitive and the rates exorbitant. This is of course because 
country traffic is not, as a rule, lucrative. The “country load” does not 
pay anything like the “city load.” The work of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, through the Rural Electrification Administration, to improve 
this situation and bring power into farming areas, has been one of the 
most stimulatingly successful adventures in social progress made in this 
country in many years. The PUD’s are, however, something different. 

In about 1930 citizens of various Washington and Oregon communi¬ 
ties began to get together, and by initiative to the legislature established 
their right, if the majority of people so decided, to create their own power 
systems Today twenty-nine out of the thirty-nine counties of Washing¬ 
ton have strong, flourishing PUD’s. They buy power from Bonneville or 
elsewhere, and distribute it co-operatively, under a completely democratic 
procedure; each PUD is autonomous, and its commissioners are elected 
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by the people. The PUD’s have become big business; they serve some 
forty thousand customers and two hundred thousand people in various 
areas of the state, and operate about twenty million dollars worth of 
property. Moreover they have stayed above water financially, proving 
the Ross dictum that electricity will always pay if you can use enough 
of it. The PUD’s are so strong, in fact, that fourteen of them banded 
together in 1945 to attenipt to buy out that goliath of private power, Puget 
Sound Power and Light. The i)rivate companies have of course fought' 
them bitterly. For example there was Referendum No. 25 in 1945, which 
proposed extension of PUD activities. As the law is written at present, 
no PUD may operate out.side its own county limits, ^’et there are several 
districts where, if they could link up, there would be a considerable saving. 
“Operating separately,” says a recent PUD publication, “each district 
carries on its own negotiations for the portion of a utility system which 
happens to fall within its boundaries. Naturally a big company is un¬ 
willing to lop off pieces of its system, one here and one there. .As a 
consequence, it asks large sums as compensation. Referendum No. 25 
would make the whole process more rational. It would save the public 
millions of dollars in separate suits, severance damages, and interest 
charges.” But Referendum No. 25 was beaten by a narrow vote. The 
private utilities spent large sums to knock it out.’ 

Columbia Valley Authority 

When Paul J. Raver, the BPA administrator, visits the Bonneville 
installations, he is a guest of the U.S. Army engineers; when he visits 
Grand Coulee, he is a guest of the Bureau of Reclamation. At least 
twenty different federal agencies have various overlapping functions in 
the Columbia valley, under three great government departments, .Army, 
Interior (Bureau of Mines), and Agriculture (including the Forest 
Service). Yet a river does not recognize bureaucratic frontiers—any 
more than it recognizes state lines. Above all, the region as a whole needs 
systematic research, over-all research co-ordinated with a plan which can 
in turn be converted into a co-ordinated program under a single budget. 
But this is almost impossible under the present arrangement, with its 
duplication of authority and lack of integrated leadership. Each federal 
agency reports individually and separately to Washington, and the result 
is crippling. No one knows what is going on in the other agencies, and 
no one wants to intrude. The single step so far taken toward a solution of 
this problem has been the voluntary institution of the Columbia Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee, which includes representatives of Agriculture, 
Interior, Army, the Federal Power Commission, and the BPA. But this 

’ In November, 1946, however. Initiative No. 166, which would have severely hurt 
the PUD’s, and which the power companies supported, was likewise beaten. 
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functions without Congressional sanction and with neither specific re¬ 
sponsibility nor authority. 

Perhaps all this is to overstate the picture. The fact remains that a 
strong movement has begun for creation of a Columbia Valley Authority, 
modelled in part on TVA, to take over development of the region as a 
whole—279,000 square miles—under a single administration and a single 
long-range plan. We shall see the same thing later in connection with 
MVA and the Missouri. 

But jxiwerful forces are arrayed again,st the CVA idea, including the 
privately owned utilities in particular. Also the Army engineers—a very 
conservative and tight-knit group who have been working in this area 
on their own for forty year.s—don't want to be squeezed out, and the 
Department of the Interior holds jealously to its prerogatives. (CVA 
adherents say, in rebuttal, that none of the existing federal agencies 
would have to be disitlaced; they would simply be co-ordinated better.) 
Private interests fear socialism and “regimentation,” and everybody who 
hates Washington says that states’ rights will be infringed and local 
authority destroyed—though the example of TV,\ is to prove the exact 
contrary. One of the great things about TVA is the decentralization it 
insists on and promotes. Some opponents of CVA abso claim that there 
is such a thing as an agency being too big, though here again the TVA 
examjile indicates the oiiposite. Finally, almost everybody who sees 
Communism, New Dealism, and the bogey of planned economy under 
every bed looks at the idea of a CV.A. in horror not unmixed with 
trepidation. 

Three separate bills to create a CVA were before Congress in 1946. 
The most im])ortant was that sponsored by Senator Hugh Mitchell. It 
died with the adjournment of the seventy-ninth Congress, and Mitchell 
himself was beaten. 

Men like Raver—the real kilowatt zealot.s—go beyond the idea 
of CVA. They show you maps which, in their potentialities,' are indeed 
novel and thrilling— ma])S which show neither roads nor states nor rail¬ 
ways, but only the power lines and their network in the sky, power lines 
that can be increased multiludinously and that could knit the entire West 
into a single enormous circuit, giving useful energy to everybody. 

Be that as it may be, the basic issue presented by CVA remains— 
whether or not a river valley should belong fully to its people. 



Chdpter 9 

Staff and Stuff of Life, Plus Timber 


Wheat is civilization. 

—Jay Franklin 


( FELL asleep in the plane from Seattle to Spokane, and woke up 
thinking that I must be dreaming. I could not believe what I saw; it 
was the most beautiful thing I have ever seen in nature. Below us 
throbbed the wheat. This is undulating country, and the wheat, planted 
along the hills in eccentric rings and ovals, climbs up one slope and 
down another. Wc were flying very low, and the tops of the wheat were 
intermittently touched by wind; it looked as if somebody were running 
a gentle invisible thumb over orange plush. 

And the colors! The whole rippling blanket underneath might have 
been the palette of an artist painting sunsets. The colors are fantastically 
variegated because the wheat, planted at different times, is ripening at 
different stages of growth; they run from a deep red-copper through a 
buttery chrome to gamboge to fawn. Some fields looked like maple 
leaves and some like richly scrambled eggs. Think of all the red-headed 
girls you ever met; they are all down there in the wheat—auburn, russet, 
titian, chestnut, sandy. Then throw in the blondes. 

But these are not the only colors. Look at the browns and greens. The 
deep sienna brown is just earth. This is because half the acreage must 
be left fallow each year in this dry part of the world. The green stripes 
and pools may be mustard, tumbleweed, or thistle. One convoluted 
pasture, with the green curling through the yellow in fine twisting lines, 
resembled nothing so much as an omelette aux fines herbes, 

I arrived in Spokane—wide awake—and wanted badly to see what 
this wheat looked like on the ground. Nelson Hazeltine of the Bonneville 
Power Administration drove me no miles through the wheat to the 
town of Hooper, where the MacGregor family has a ranch. 

This Big Bend country between Spokane and Yakima—also the 
Palouse area nearby—is probably the most prolific wheat region in the 
world. If you own enough land and have four successive good years, you 
can retire a millionaire. The Big Bend has now had several years in a 
row of superbumper crops, with yields like forty bushels and up per 
acre. 


134 
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Four factors, it seems, make this Washington area so prodigal. First, 
it has a good and consistent snow cover during the winter, while the 
wheat is growing, and yet isn’t co'd enough for winterkill. Second, the 
sunlight is unspoiled during late spring, with comfortable warmth but 
no great destroying heat. Third, hail—a savage enemy to wheat—is 
rare, and very heavy rains just before the harvest, which can do great 
damage, are unusual. Fourth, the hilly terrain makes the wheat less 
vulnerable to fire. A whole county planted in wheat can burn out, 
seemingly in an hour or so; one county. Whitman, did so four years 
ago when a number of lightning fires struck simultaneously. Wheat 
burns like cellulose. It makes one of the hottest and most avid of all 
fires. 

We drove out to look, through solid seas of wheat, green on one 
side of a hill, and mushroom-colored beige on the other, rolling and 
twisting like desert sand. In some places there are acid spots—perhaps 
the site of an old fence line or haystack that has poisoned the soil— 
where wheat won’t grow. We passed pools of platinum—oats and barley. 
We passed pools of emerald—alfalfa planted in the gullies to hold the 
topsoil down, to check wind erosion. We passed some bad bums in 
wheat the color of yellow cabs, and saw the long green firebreaks and 
the side strips where the combines need room for turning. It seems 
unbelievable that a combine can climb hills as steep as some of these. 
Above all, we saw the fallow pools, dead brown except for green weeds 
and “trash,” which are the key to everything. Precipitation in this part 
of Washington is only about twelve inches; it is definitely a semiarid 
area, though the top soil—literally—may be eighty feet thick or thicker. 
Because of the lack of rain each farmer sows only half his land; the 
fallow sections are resting, absorbing moisture, sucking it in, waiting to 
be put to work next year. 

'There were other things besides wheat. This is all lava country, and we 
saw the basalt buttes and outcroppings of scab rock. A twister—dust 
storm—followed us for half an hour, moving right along in the shape of 
a spinning top, and porcupines and ground hogs crossed the road. The 
squat shining towers carrying electricity to the farms still strode along 
our route. Every once in awhile came a house, which forms a kind of 
self-contained island in the ocean of wheat—a pool of dark green, cotton¬ 
woods and poplars, a windmill, the house always painted white, the 
barn always painted red.' We passed wild-West villages like Colfax 
where horse thieves were hanged not so many years ago, and Ritzville 
which is settled by, of all things, Volga Germans. The main streets 
of the towns are identical, with silly square false fronts on the houses 
to conceal their perfectly legitimate peaked roofs. 

A word now on wheat in general. The main thing to say is that it 

' Traditionally because red is the cheapest paint. 
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gives energy to all mankind; without it, man could not easily live, which 
cannot be said of any other commodity except air and water. Nobody 
knows who discovered wheat; probably it was known to nomadic 
tribesmen in Central Asia ten thousand years ago as a sort of wild 
grass, and certainly the use of bread is as old as recorded history. Wheat 
is not indigenous to North America; the Spaniards brought it in, and 
then British settlers planted it in Virginia as early as 1618. Oddly enough 
corn, on its side, is not indigenous to Europe; Europe gave us wheat, 
and we gave Europe corn in exchange. Wheat is still the world’s premier 
crop, the essential barometer of its agricultural well-being; it is not, 
however, the biggest crop in the United States—corn is—though one- 
third of all American farmers plant wheat, and it covers something like 
59,000,000 acres. On the price of wheat the fate of continents may 
depend. When wheat hit an all-time low of 37^ a bushel in 1933, this 
country was sagging under the worst depression ever known; when 
wheat sells at better than $1.50, as of the moment, life takes on a bonanza 
glow. 

One ton of wheat, in the form of bread flour, malres 1,932 one-pound 
loaves, or 2,400,000 calories; fed to livestock, it is the equivalent of 249 
dozen eggs, 841 quarts of milk, and 207 pounds of beef.- More time, 
effort, and expert skill have gone into research on wheat than any other 
comparable substance in the world. Agricultural scientists spend their 
lives crossing its varieties, and in the United States alone there are at 
least five hundred wheat breeding stations. Wheats are named almost 
as remarkably as race horses. Among the hard red spring wheats are 
Red Fife, Sea Island, Montana King; among the durums (used in maca¬ 
roni and the like) Kubanka, Minduni, Monad; among the hard red 
winters. Eagle Chief and Early Blackhull; among the soft red winters. 
Harvest Queen, Red Rock, Climax, Imperial Amlx;r, and Prosperity; 
among the whites (the type mainly grown in the Northwest), Goldcoin, 
Hard Longberry No. i, Oregon Zimmennan, Little Club, Wilhelmina, 
and Surprise. 

Wheat has diseases, as everybody knows, just as has man. An epidemic 
of rust in 1935 cost one hundred million dollars in North Dakota alone. 
One wheat illness has the fine aromatic name of bunt or stinking smut. 

Fall, winter, and spring wheat are, of course, named for the time 
of planting; all are harvested in midsummer and the harvest lasts about 
six weeks. About three-quarters of American wheat is winter wheat. 
Spring wheat is much more vulnerable, both to winter frosts and to hot 
winds in summer. What the breeders do is try to develop strains with a 
quick life cycle—for instance a celebrated type called Marquis matures 
in no days as against 140 for other varieties—^and that will resist bad 

’ FatiuHe, May, 1946. 
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weather. The Russians, much to the admiration of our own Department 
of Agriculture, have done some astonishing work in this field. They 
have for example developed a chemical treatment of winter wheat 
whereby they can plant it in spring, thus avoiding any hazard of winter- 
kill, and harvest it in August exactly as if it had been planted the 
previous fall. Also they are trying hard to breed a variety that will grow, 
mature, and grow again after harvest, like grass, so that no plowing or 
seeding will be necessary. 

Wheat is a ponderous operation in the Northwest. It has to be, since 
only half the land is used each year. Five thousand acres are scarcely 
enough room to move around in. “We no longer raise wheat here,” 
Carey McWilliams quotes a Washington farmer as saying, “we manu¬ 
facture it.”^ This process reaches its apogee, as we shall see, in such 
mastodonic farms as that of Colonel Tom Campbell in Montana. 

The MacGregor ranch at Hooper, where I had the pleasure of delving 
into these mysteries, is ojierated by the Mactiregor I-and & Livestock 
Company, which was founded by four brothers of Scottish descent. The 
family came originally from the Isle of Mull. My hosts were Alexander 
Campbell MacGregor—who was once a schoolteacher and a druggist 
in Chicago—and his nephew John M. MacGregor. The ranch covers 
33.000 acres, as big as a township in Connecticut. The rainfall averages 
only twelve inches (in 1944 only nine and a half); yet the MacGregor 
property grows forty bushels to the acre or more. Everything is pretty 
much mechanized, and three tractors do what two hundred horses 
did twenty years ago; six "cat skinners,” four combine operators (wages 
eighteen to twenty-five dollars per day), six truck drivers, and a “roust¬ 
about” replace a staff that once numbered sixty-four. Among the wheats 
produced are Rex, with a huge kernel like an acorn, and Orofed, a new 
cross between Turkey Red and Federation. The harvest, when it comes, 
is a twenty-four-hour business; the combines chew up and down the 
hills day and night. 

I saw a hillside of pale luminous green; it was mustard. This is a 
curious “contract” crop. Two or three companies control all the mustard 
seed in the United States, and they let it out to individual farmers by 
a kind of lease arrangement. 

Also I saw the sheep. These are a good stock to keep in this part 
of the world, because they eat wheat stubble. The MacGregors have 
eight thousand head. The trouble with sheep, I heard it said, is that 
they are a frontier industry, and the Northwest is no longer a frontier. 
Sheep need more handling than cattle, because they are not “run under 
fence”; they have to be “migrated” each year, and this costs money. 
The sheep stay on the ranges in winter and spring, and then travel in 
escorted “bands” (not flocks) of about 1,200 to 2,000 to the mountains 

*/H Fares the Land, p. 301. 
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every summer—a kind of holiday. The men who take them are, inci¬ 
dentally, not, called shepherds, but herders. The sheep business could 
not, I heard, survive except for the duty on imported wool (thirty-four 
cents a “clean” pound) and the domestic bounty fixed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, twenty cents. The result of both is that the American 
wool grower gets about ten cents a pound more than the “normal” world 
price. Some ranchers in the Northwest arc liquidating their sheep these 
days in favor of cattle, since the latter are more lucrative. Not only 
in the Northwest but all over the United States this trend to cattle— 
and consequent shift in the livestock population—is going on. 

When I visited Hooper, wheat, the peg on which everything in the 
whole region hangs, was worth about $1.35 a bushel.'* The government’s 
price—established by the nightmare-complex institution known as 
parity—was $l .30. The technique of selling wheat was—and is—roughly 
as follows. The farmer delivers his harvest to the elevators and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, through the local bank, lends him its 
value calculated at $1.30. Or it will pay this in cash if the farmer wants 
to sell outright, On a designated day the following spring the farmer, 
if he has taken his proceeds in the shape of the loan, can cash the loan, 
and the government takes title to the wheat. Or, if the open market 
price is higher, say $1.35, the farmer can sell for this, repay his loan, 
and keep the margin as a tidy profit. This procedure, which was developed 
during the New Deal, has been bitterly attacked by farmers, and as 
bitterly defended. But it cannot be denied that it gives the wheat grower 
a guaranteed price. He is never at the mercy of a falling market, unless 
the government should withdraw its support. The biggest hazard in 
wheat has not been frost, winds, or grasshoppers ; it has been price. And 
farmers today have more security in price than ever before in the history 
of the nation. 

In 1945 the total U. S. wheat harvest hit an all-time high, 1,123,000,000 
bushels. Of the 1946 crop—final figures for which are not yet available— 
one-quarter, which will probably amount to more than 250,000,000 
bushels, was under requisition order by the government, earmarked for 
famine relief abroad. There was shocking delay, muddleheadedness, and 
plain selfishness and cowardice in putting this program into action. A 
major difficulty was lack of storage space and box cars; in September, 
not less than three million bushels were lying roofless in the Spokane 
area. But it did finally get under way and the American citizen in 1946 
began to eat and drink less wheat and other grains, whether in the form 
of bread, cake, beer, whisky, or odd things like breakfast cereals. 

‘Late in i<m 6 it reached $1.85. 
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Words on Wood 

The forests of America, however slighted by man, must have 
been a great delight to God, because they were the best He 
ever planted. 

—John Muir 

Chop your own wood and it will warm you twice. 

—Henry Ford 

We sat on a terrace in Seattle, and looked across the dancing blue 
saucer of Lake Washington; on the far shore were banks of trees, and 
I began to learn ft new vocabulary. Halfway down the slope the tree 
line stops, and patches in the forest are hare, like bald spots, but with 
a few trees left standing—-"seed blocks" as they are called. Then I heard 
two phrases, sustained yield and selective logging, the keys to the future 
of the lumber industry in the United States, a future uncertain in the 
extreme. 

Selective logging means simply that a “stand" of timber should not be 
cut down in sections willy-nilly, but that only mature trees should be 
chosen, and that enough growing trees .should remain to bear seed and 
produce, in time, their successors. Such a process will, in the end, 
make for sustained yield, which means just what it says. It will keep 
the forests going, instead of destroying them; it will preserve this 
precious and indi.spensable natural resource, instead of throwing it away. 

The timber tycoons had a slogan once—“trees are a crop.” As a 
matter of fact they are not. The only authentic crop from a tree is the 
cone. It takes a minimum of 80 years for a Douglas fir to reach saw- 
log size, from 140 to 180 for a ponderosa pine. So, in a sense, these 
trees do make a crop—every 80 to 180 years. But the lumber industry 
was based for a couple of generations on the philosophy of harvesting a 
“crop” that was not renewed. 

Timber was the first of the great beneficent American heritages. This 
country is unique—it still has virgin “old growth” timber that was here 
when the white man came. Almost everywhere else in the world, the 
virgin timber had disappeared by the time people got around to trying 
to manage it. We in the United States have actually been able to put 
virgin stands under management, but we have been very late to do so. 
The United States still has virgin timber left—but not so much. In the 
thirty years prior to 1938, according to the Forest Service, the “total 
volume of standing saw timber was reduced almost 40 per cent.” Virgin 
forests were cut from an original acreage of 820,000,000 to about 
100,000,000. Since 1938—^what with enormous military demands for 
timter during the war—^the loss has been even more acute. From 1941 
to 1945 the country as a whole cut about 16 billion cubic feet of timber 
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per year, whereas new growth only amounted to ii hillion cubic feet; 
in the Northwest, the drain was even worse, amounting to about three 
times the growth. At the moment of writing—when timber is very scarce 
and desperately needed for such projects as housing—the United States 
is still consuming, i.e. destroying, half again as much as it grows. This 
fact is shocking enough to be worth repeating. “Timber cut or destroyed 
is 50 per cent more than total growth.” 

The lumber tetrarchs came in with the railroads, and their holdings in 
the Northwest grew enormously; in those days timber did indeed seem 
inexhaustible and one private property was once as big as Delaware. 
In theory the owners, to keep their business going on in perpetuity, 
should have harvested each year a maximum of one-eightieth of the 
“crop,” since it takes a Douglas fir eighty years to become mature. Of 
course they did nothing of the kind. Some companies simply cut and ran. 
They calculated that their mills would last thirty-five years or so; they 
ripped the land clean in that time, and then moved out. Also there were 
—and are—the “gypo-loggcrs," the real hit-and-run cutters, men with 
“teapot mills” in deserted stump land, who had no more regard for 
conservation than a hyena. For many years the timber business was a 
race between the timber cutler and the tax assessor. A company would 
log off its land, then abandon it, since this saved them taxes. The faster 
taxes were raised on limbered land, the faster the cutters cut. 

Tying in with this is a seemingly foreign and anomalous factor, the 
public schools. The schools possess a great deal of forest land in Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon, out of which they naturally want as much revenue as 
they can get. So a kind of alliance exists between the big timber interests 
and the parent teachers association. Consider the strange business of 
Referendum No. 27. The state’s timber resources—and 62 per cent of 
Washington’s total income derives from lumber, directly or indirectly, 
in normal times—were formerly controlled by seven different agencies, 
among them the regents of the university, the State Land Board, the De¬ 
partment of Conservation, and the like. A law w'as passed in 1945 unify¬ 
ing all this into a Timber Resources Board and setting forth a conser¬ 
vation program that gave the state additional authority over private 
logging. This law w’as challenged the next year by a referendum, and 
the state’s whole forestry prog«m imperilled because of political pres¬ 
sure from big timber interests and the schools. 

Another factor is the gradual absorption of small timber properties 
by big. Suppose a retired merchant or doctor, say, owns a few thousand 
acres of Douglas fir. His taxes are going up and he has no incentive 
to think in terms of long-range reforestation, nor has he the resources 
to log the land himself. So a big company buys him out, and proceeds to 
cut. 

The lumber companies may pay lip service to the principle of sustained 
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yield—usually after having logged a property off—and they may profess 
a conscientious interest in conservation, but not many think in terms 
of maintaining a whole forest as a living entity in perpetuity. The Forest 
Service says flatly, ‘‘Some eighty per cent [italics mine] of the cutting 
in private lands is still done without conscious regard to future crops.” 

Another complaint against big-money lumber is about right of way. 
The lumber companies, with millions of bare acres behind them, continue 
to hold this “logged-off” land and to buy new land particularly along 
the highways in order to block access to unlogged land that lies beyond. 
Or a company will buy around a stand of state-owned timber, so that 
nobody else can easily get access. One more complaint has to do with 
minerals. The timber owners control sub.surface rights, and what may 
be mineral resources of nnprececlented value has never been e.\plored or 
made useful to the state or the peo|iIe as a whole. 

More than 10 per cent of every milled log is sawdust, and a tremen¬ 
dous development has taken place recently in timber by-products. You 
can make everything from molasses to aspirin tablets out of sawdust. 
But the new pulp factories have created new and |)ressing problems. For 
one thing the discharge of waste products from the riverside plants kills 
the fish, and as a result a fine local war is that between the timber in¬ 
dustry and the fisheries. Of course the chemical and pulp and plastics 
industries will have to shut up shop if the millers continue indefinitely 
to saw up everything they can lay hands on. For, again in the words of 
the Forest Service, “Half the sawmills, pulp, shingle, veneer, and other 
log-using plants in Oregon and Washington have private timber in sight 
for not more than five years.”'’ 

Four companies control about 95 per cent of Northwest lumber. These 
are Long-Bell, BIowdell-Donovan, the Crown Zellerbach Pulp and 
Paper Company, and the Weyerhaeusers, who are of course the biggest 
single force in the industry. Their sales in 1943 amounted to $ 77 , 775 , 195 . 
and their net profits $8,360,797.''’ The Weyerhaeusers—a-fascinating 
family about which a whole chapter might be written—derive from Min¬ 
nesota, and though the company headquarters are in Tacoma, most sur¬ 
viving members still live in St. Paul. The company saws not less than 4 
per cent of all the lumber in America. It has, after a buccaneer past, had 
vision enough lately to think very seriously about conservation, and it 
has built and maintains immense tree farms to encourage sustained yield. 

' This quotation is from a useful little pamphlet, A Forest Conservation Program, 
p. 5. Of course forest wastage is not confined to the Northwest. For instance in 
1943 the entire town of Weirgate, Texas, “was sold to a wrecking company after 
a life of only 25 years in which some 100,000 acres of virgin long-leaf pine were 
stripped.” Similarly, lack of timber “forced the clqsing of the last big sawmill m 
Rhinelander, Wis., at the very time when the nation s need for lumber was most 
acute.” „ , 

* Fortune, West Coast number, February, 1945. 
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We have talked much of public power. There is also—perhaps the 
reader should brace himself—such a thing as public timber. Most dis¬ 
tinctly the United States government is in the lumber business. The 
origin of this goes back to Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the early conservationists. The national forests and national parks were 
established, and the Forest Service began its admirable work. Of the 
total American forest lands, about one-third are national today and under 
scientific management; the government cut and sold about $1,500,000,000 
worth of timber in 1944. 

Public timber has been dominated by the concept of sustained yield 
from the beginning. What the government cuts, it cuts selectively. And 
the Forest Service believes firmly that there should also be public regu¬ 
lation of private forest land. 

Silver IViitgs at Renton 

Having seen where electricity was made, at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, I wanted also to see how it was used; having seen ships mass- 
produced by Kaiser at Riclimond, I wanted to see airplanes mass-pro¬ 
duced too. So I visited the Boeing headquarters at Seattle and its great 
B-29 assembly plant at Renton, seven miles away on the glistening 
waters of Lake Washington. 

The dominant impression is silveriness; I kept thinking of Walter 
de la Mare’s lovely poem called “Silver.” The wings, the fuselages, slowly 
moving into place on the assembly lines, shine and shimmer like silver foil. 
In most factories you see grease and waste, oil stains on the floor, and 
grubby, funguslike walls and corridors; you hear metallic clamor. But 
Renton is silent, graceful, and sleekly caparisoned in aluminum. 

Renton itself fabricates nothing but spar chords, which are the biggest 
aluminum products ever extruded; the aluminum is squeezed out like 
tooth paste or spaghetti. Renton gets its bomb bays from Vancouver, its 
nacelles from Fisher Body in Detroit, its wing tips from Cleveland, its 
landing gear from Milwaukee, and its engines from the prodigious Dodge 
factory in Chicago which was especially built to make power plants just 
for the B-29. 

What we watched was the process whereby these various parts— 
and a thousand others, including eleven miles of wire and 147 different 
electric motors—^become an airplane. The plant was, when I was there, 
turning out six B-29’s a day; each takes about five days to make and 
Renton has produced 6,983 in all. There are two assembly lines in each 
of two massive bays. We saw a “raw” wing, just arrived from Seattle, 
slide into place on a powered track; it comes in sideways, riding on a 
dolly. Ahead of us, neatly in line, each waiting its turn, were twenty- 
eight other similar wings, ready for assembly. The wiring of each wing 
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is already complete—all you have to do is turn a button—and the land¬ 
ing gear and motors are bolted on. The wing is “energized,” and the 
landing gear tested in a pit under the assembly. Each motor weighs 
three thousand pounds, but it is fixed to the ship by only six half-inch 
bolts. We moved on to see each “station” in the assembly. At position 
No. I the fuselage is a carapace of metal, bare and naked. But at posi¬ 
tion No. 4, only a few yards and a few man-minutes farther on, the body 
is finished except for the tail; and at No. 6 it is a complete airplane, and 
could fly, except that the propellers have not been fitted to the motors. 
The last detail is paint. The B-ag’s I saw took three hundred pounds of 
black paint each—^for the underwings—and this takes three hours to 
dry. The plane then comes out on the apron on the lake front, stretches 
its muscles in a little jaunt around a circle, and is ready to take off. 

At peak Boeing employed 55,000 workers—of whom 46 per cent were 
women—hired in twenty-three states. The average wage was $1.07 per 
hour. The shop is 100 per cent AF of L. This huge labor pool was, I 
heard, of a “very peculiar and unstable class.” At one period not less 
than 12 per cent of all workers had criminal records of one kind or 
another—an interesting commentary on the .state of civilization in the 
United States. But Boeing kept them on, and was glad to have them. 
During the height of the B-29 program, an official told me, “We hired 
anybody who had a warm body and could walk inside the gate.” 

After Renton, I was allowed in Seattle to see something very special 
—the life-size mock-up (i.e. model) of a plane then known as the XC 97, 
and also the plane itself, one of the three in existence at that time. This 
plane, the Boeing Stratocruiser, is the civilian variant of the B-29. It 
looks like a Zeppelin with a razor back, and it can hold seven jeeps, 
four ambulances, two ton-and-a-half trucks, or two baby tanks. It will 
carry 120 passengers, and it has a cocktail lounge—as all assiduous read¬ 
ers of Boeing advertisements know. The thing is so big that I asked 
irreverently where the bowling alley was. The cruising speed of this 
monster is 340 miles an hour, and on January 9, 1945, it broke the 
world’s speed record for coast-to-coast flight, covering the 2,323 miles 
between Seattle and Washington in 6 hours 3 minutes 50 seconds, which 
cut 54 minutes from the record previously held by the Lockheed Con¬ 
stellation. It flew at 30,000 feet, and to land at Washington it had to 
start letting down at Pittsburgh. Incidentally it made Pittsburgh-Wash- 
ington in twenty minutes. So the war has, it would seem, produced at 
least one thing useful to mankind and its uncertain future, if mankind 
wants to fly securely from New York, say, to London in ir hours. 


We conclude now with the Pacific coast. No section of the country 
has a more intense vitality or a greater promise than this Western rim. 



Chapter 10 

Invitation to the West 


The West, at bottom, is a form of society, rather than an area. 

—Frederick Jackson Turner 

I have fallen in love with American names. 

The sharp names that never get fat, 

The snakeskin-tities of mining claims. 

The plumed war-bonnet of Medicine Hat, 

Tucson and Deadwood and Lost Mule Flat. 

—Stephen Vincent Benet, American Names* 


F irst to define terms. It would seem that we have been in western 
regions a long time already, but actually in one sen.se California, 
Oregon, and Washington are not “the West” at all. In Portland I 
actually heard a lady say that she was “going West” on a brief trip—and 
she meant Utah! People on the Pacific Coast think of themselves as 
belonging to the “coast”; the “West” is quite something else again. Let 
us, however, be more inclusive. Of course the WTst comprises all the 
eleven states that lie wholly or in part west of the Continental Divide 
from any national point of view. But of these the three fronting the 
Pacific are a special case, and so, as we shall see at the very end of this 
book, are the Southwestern states of Arizona and New Mexico. Nor¬ 
mally, when saying “West” with any di.scriniination, we mean the eight 
Rocky Mountain states—Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Arizona. Of these eight, I am considering 
only four in the chapters that follow—Montana, Utah, Wyoming, and 
the high king of them all, Colorado—though we shall spill over the edges 
a good deal in this introduction. 

There are other definitions. For instance Wendell Berge, assistant 
attorney general of the United States in charge of antitrust affairs, calls 
fifteen states “western” in his book Economic Freedom for the West. He 
includes Kansas, Nebraska, and both Dakotas. Then, by another accepted 
classification, there are ten “Missouri River” states—the obvious ones 
plus Kansas, Iowa, and a small part of Minnesota—which Great Muddy 
drains. 

If we forget state lines, demarcation of the West is much easier— 
almost too easy. It is simply that third of the continent west of what is 
probably the most singular of all American frontiers, the line of the 

* Copyright, 1931 , by Stephen Vincent Beoet. 
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98th meridian. Some authorities choose the tooth meridian, not the 98th, 
but the greatest authority of all, Professor Walter Prescott Webb, author 
of fhe Great Plains, says the 98th, and so the 98th it shall be. This fas¬ 
cinatingly sharp line, this altogether knifelike meridian, marks the divi¬ 
sion between country that has more than twenty inches of rainfall per 
year, and country that has less. The West is short-grass country, and 
(with the exception of a limited enclave in Ak’ashington and Oregon) it 
has the primitive and overwhelming problem of lack of water. 

Americans are apt to take the We.st for granted. We learned about 
Buffalo Bill in childhood; we go to the circus and to “westerns.” But sup¬ 
pose the man from Mars, “that well known alien" as Clare Boothe Luce 
once called him, should never once have heard the word “West,” and 
could not perform the instinctive and automatic associations to it that are 
native to almost every American. Suiiposc one had to explain as to a 
child, and account for, the aroma of such names and phrases as Fort 
Laramie, the Pony Express, Custer’s last .stand, the Pawnee Fork, Jim 
Bridger, the covered wagon. Kit Carson, Cripple Creek, Sitting Bull, the 
“wild” West itself. 

Two things made the West more than any other—the transcontinental 
railroads and the Homestead Act of 1862. And long before the Home¬ 
stead Act, under which something like one hundred million acres were 
distributed, was the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which assured demo¬ 
cratic institutions and local self-rule to the frontiersmen, and set the 
pattern for a century of development. As every school child knows, the 
Homestead Act made land free to settlers,' except for a purely nominal 
charge. Nothing quite like this ever happened in history before. The 
immense westward migrations that created the United States, which 
were themselves of unprecedented and unique caliber, were based on the 
promise of free land in the public domtiin. Homesteading still exists, 
although the Taylor Grazing Act of 19.34 withdrew much of the acreage 
remaining and established co-operative grazing districts, on the ground 
that it was range land, not fit for farming. This was neces,sary because 
so many million acres had been destroyed by wanton overuse, by stupid 
and greedy agricultural techniques. 

The spine of the whole mountain area is, of cour.se, the Rockies, and 
a curious south-north current, if that is the proper word, pulls it together 
and gives it the homogeneity of a true region. There are people alive 
today who can remember when there was not a fence between the 
Mexican border and Canada. Draw a line Santa Fe-Pueblo-Denver- 
Laramie-Butte-Great Falls; this line, following the shadow of the con¬ 
tinental divide, is the West’s heart line. Here is the great preponderance 
of both wealth and population. Literally 85 per cent of the people of 

^ Also it served tp make the whole West “a creature of the national government. 
Cf. James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America, p. 166. 
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Colorado live within a fifteen-mile strip along the divide. Of course— 
roughly speaking—this was also the route of the old cattle trails; it is the 
route today, of cheap Mexican labor, migrating north each year to work 
the beet fields, and of expensive mechanized combine teams, that follow 
the same direction southward, harvesting the wheat. Eighty per cent of 
the river water of the United States rises in this region—^yet agriculture 
is all but impossible without irrigation. 

Daniel Webster, that doughty New Englander, made some remarkably 
wrong guesses in his day, as we already know. Here is what he said once 
about the mountain area: “Not worth a cent. ... A region of savages, 
wild beasts, shifting sands, whirlwinds of dust, cactus, and prairie dogs.” 

East of West, sloping down from the titanic, Jovian Rockies, are the 
Great Plains. “The distinguishing climatic characteristic of the Great 
Plains environment from the 98th meridian to the Pacific Slope is a de¬ 
ficiency in the most essential climatic element—water,” says Profes.sor 
Webb. One more word about this magical meridian. It cuts straight 
through six states, bisecting them as by a cleaver—the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas. It is the eastern frontier of the 
West. Not only does it mark, with certain oscillations, the violently 
important twenty-inch rainfall line; it marks a dividing line for hail, 
prairie, windmills, jack rabbits. The western side, limited in rainfall, 
is cattle country; on the other, we touch the edge of corn. On the west 
the grass (short) is buffalo and grama; on the other (longer) it is blue- 
stem-sod, bluestem bunch, wheat grass, and needle. To the one side, we 
are still in the West; on the other, we verge toward the Middle West 
and the Mississippi Basin. 

But it will be quite some time before this book reaches so far. We still 
have a great deal of undiluted West to deal with. 

Some Generalizations About the West 

The West may be called the most distinctively American part 
of America, because the points in which it differs from the East 
are the points in which America as a whole differs from Europe. 

—Lord Bryce 

Throughout our whole history the United States has been 
facing westward. Tmslow Adams 

(i) West means frontier. The word has more than mere geographical 
significance. For instance Amarillo, Texas, a thousand miles east of 
Santa Barbara, California, is at least a thousand times more “western.” 
And the West still carries the stigmata of a frontier civilization—it is the 
newest part of the nation, the most sparsely settled, the most individual¬ 
istic, the friendliest. This is all shirt-sleeve country, lie-man country. 
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where the beds are usually double and where you drink beer straight 
from the bottle. 

The frontier is, moreover, still a quite living reality to most Western¬ 
ers. Custer seems almost as contemporaneous as Eisenhower. Indeed, 
only a little more than a generation separates today from the gaudiest 
events of western hi.story. The newspapers reported in August, 1946, 
the death, at ninety-six, of a man who helped bury those killed by Sitting 
Bull at Little Big Horn. No one should ever forget how new this pro¬ 
digious world of the West is, to say nothing of its jirodigious pace of 
development. 

In the early days the basis of all economy was the ownership of land. 
And having acquired property very (juickly, the owners were more eager 
to hold onto what they had: hence the West's retentive individualism. A 
derivative point is that, by and large, frontiersmen have an extremely 
personal outlook on life and politics. In urban areas, roughly speaking, a 
man depends on society for a livelihood; on the land (until the catas¬ 
trophes of the 30's at least) he depends largely on himself. 

One point seldom made is that, whereas legend has bestowed on the 
frontiersmen all the furbelows of heroism and romance, in actual fact 
many who carved out the frontier were riffraff. It was not only the 
Strong who went West hut the weak too. The failures, those who could 
not earn livings in Tennessee or Missouri, the younger sons and the 
wastrels, all joined the westward trek. Many came, not because they 
were enterprising and courageous, but because they got squeezed out. 
Many frontiersmen were the nineteenth century equivalents of the Arkies 
and Oakies of today. 

(2) An instinct toward nullification of statutes, contempt of authority, 
and law'lessness. Butte, for instance, like Reno as we know, never paid 
the slightest attention to prohibition, even pro jorma. A tendency to 
direct action, if necessary to violence, lies very close to the surface of 
American character. Consider the Indian Wars. It is indeed an astonish¬ 
ing thing, as Professor Brogan has pointed out, that Canada which pur¬ 
sued roughly the same development as the United States never had any 
Indian wars at all. 

(3) Nomadism. Americans are inveterate wanderers; no other nation 
on earth, especially since the advent of the automobile, has so many 
nomads; and the West is particularly nomadic. Also the automobile, by 
reducing distances and wiping out many small communities, helped kill 
the old frontier. The West's dependence on the automobile is of course 
enormous. For instance Wyoming, though very poor, has more cars per 
capita than any other state. 

(4) Economically the West lives mostly by the production of prime 
resources and raw materials—copper, other minerals, petroleum, cattle, 
wheat—and its reserves of coal and oil shale are so enormous as to be 
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incalculable. West of the 98th meridian is 39.5 per cent of the total land 
of the United States, but only 9.5 per cent of the total farmed area. The 
West, despite irrigation, cannot feed itself; to live it must import not 
merely industrial products from the East, but also food. So its economy is 
of nece.ssity a raw material economy. Berge,^ calculating on the basis of 
fifteen states, points out that the West provides 33.6 per cent of the 
nation’s cattle, 58.8 per cent of its sheep, 72.1 per cent of its sugar beets, 
94.7 per cent of its copper, 90.5 per cent of its gold, 99.2 per cent of its 
silver, 28.3 per cent of its petroleum, 92.1 per cent of its mercury, 60.4 
per cent of its zinc. On the other hand these fifteen states account for 
something less than 10 per cent of all American manufacturing, and 
something under 17 per cent of the total national income. 

(5) Politics. Here we have several paradoxes to explore. This is the 
region par excellence of Jeflrersonians in the literal sense, i.e. haters of 
too much government. Here, among these self-made men in the open 
spaces, a kind of direct personal democracy, with hatred of regimentation, 
has always flourished. One would thus expect that the whole area would 
have been stanchly anti-Roosevelt. But—though there were and are 
plenty of Roosevelt haters—FDR won not less than forty-one times out 
of forty-four western tries, counting the West as the eleven states behind 
the divide. He lost Wyoming once, and Colorado twice; these three 
defeats aside, he carried every Western state every time he ran.’ 

One reason for this is that the New Deal—and Roosevelt personally— 
did a lot for the West, for instance in hydroelectric development and irri¬ 
gation. Another is that the great depression struck the whole West with 
savage fury; at one time, to cite a single example, 25 per cent of the 
population of Montana was on relief. Behind this was the deep 
general tradition of western liberalism; the direct primary, popular elec¬ 
tion of senators, the initiative, referendum, and recall were all western 
born as we know. Still another factor is that the West has always hated 
the “big money” power of the East—we shall talk about absentee owner¬ 
ship in a moment—and has usually stood for cheap money. Hence it 
approved the multifarious measures of the New Deal that favored debtor 
as against creditor, and tended to produce inflation. 

One should not, however, exaggerate the western disposition to lib¬ 
eralism or radicalism. There are tories in Salt Lake City and Denver who 
make Hoover seem like an anarchist, and men like Millikin (Colorado) 
and Cordon (Oregon) are among the most extreme reactionaries in 
the Senate. Still, look at Wayne Morse and Glen Taylor, Murray of 
Montana, practically everybody from Washington as we have seen, both 

‘Op. cit., pp. 151 and 154. 

* Incidentally oidy two American presidents have been bom west of the Mississippi 
River: Herbert Hoover and Harry Truman. 
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the Utah senators, both the New Mexico senators, and (in a kind of 
special category) O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 

The western senators (and representatives) do not as a rule vote as a 
bloc. There is no united front like that of the solid South. What does 
happen is that there are blocs within blocs, representing silver and other 
such special interests, who trade votes among themselves. But recently 
western senators took a unanimous stand against, of all things, the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Treaties. Of the total of thirty-three negative votes on this 
question fourteen were western. Yet the West is supposed to be pro-New 
Deal and liberal! Once again, there are no generalizations in American 
politics that vested selfishnesses cannot cut through. Both senators from 
Montana, Colorado and Wyoming, whether Republican or Democratic, 
together with those from tlic Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska voted to 
knock out tbe Hull program for tariff reduction. Reason? Wheat, sugar, 
beef carry great weiglit in these areas. 

A point not without interest is that the eight mountain states had 
exactly 3.6 per cent of the national vote in 1940. Yet the sixteen senators 
of the region had a voting power equivalent to those of eight eastern 
states representing 50.5 per cent of the national vote. 

The West has not, any more than any other section of the country, 
come to grips as yet with a problem tliat may well become the central 
problem of our times. It is tliat good Jeffersonians .seek, as an ideal, to 
get along with as little government as possible. But what about the bomb? 
What kind of politics is the We.st going to have in the atomic era which 
makes the entire population infinitely more dependent on centralized 
authority than ever before in history ? 

All over tbe W'est, with its si>lendid individualism, its direct demo¬ 
cratic procedures and its genuine interest in and regard for the com¬ 
munity, I heard the phrase, “I’ve never voted a straight ticket in my 
life." All over the West I found that a familiar cliche of the politicians, 
“that people vote to reject, not to approve,” was ju.st as wrong as the 
cliches of professional politicians usually turn out to be. 

A last detail in this field: most excitement in local elections in the 
West attends, not the race for governor, but that for sheriff. The sheriff 
is the chief law enforcement officer, and the job can be very lucrative. 

(6) Cattle. There should be a special rubric for this, because almost 
the whole of the less-than-twenty-inch-rainfall area is cattle (and sheep) 
country. Look at any map adequate in such details: the cattle line, rainfall 
line, short-grass line, are coterminous, almost to the inch. But let us save 
discussion of cattle in general until we reach Texas, which is by far the 
greatest cattle state. In passing, however, it is impossible not to mention 
that the struggle between farmer and cattleman, for instance over fencing, 
IS at the bottom of western political development almost everywlwre. 
Ygain in passing, think what words and phrases cattle culture has given 
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to the language—outfit, take the hide off, panhandler, riding herd, hog- 
tied, cowed.* 

(7) Women, who have always played a particularly active role in 
western politics. The woman suffrage movement had its first impetus in 
the West—Wyoming had votes for women as early as i86g; Montana 
was the first state to have a woman representative (Jeannette Rankin), 
and Wyoming was the first with a woman governor. Equality for women 
of course derives straight out of the circumstances of frontier life. 

(8) The weather. This plays a role in western life almo.st impossible 
for an Easterner to appreciate. Tlie implacable violence of western 
weather, its changeableness, the irreversible impact of what may be its 
sudden attack, is a preoccupation never far away; here indeed man does 
face nature. While I was in Colorado 6.31 inches of rain fell in ninety 
minutes in the Eleven Mile Canyon area; this was the fiercest .storm on 
record in the state. In Montana, there are records of snow in July, and 
Butte in one year registered forty degrees below zero on one day, forty 
above a few days later. In 1916 central Montana had subzero weather 
for thirty-two days in a row, and what is believed to be the lowest tem¬ 
perature ever recorded in the western hemisphere is the sixty-three below 
of one Montana town. Anotlier, not far away, once registered 117 degrees 
above. Flash floods, blizzards, prolonged drought—these are a few 
among the perils of western weather. And behind everything is the 
question of rainfall. Water equals life. 

(9) I mentioned above that prohibition was never enforced in .several 
western towns; nevertheless prohibition was, and is, a substantial issue. 
Considerable areas of several western states are dry under local option, 
and several cities are “charter dry.” Why should the reckless, come-casy 
go-ea.sy West, where a saloon is almost as conventional an attribute to a 
landscape as a church in New England, have tiiis impulse? First, the 
early Populists were mostly dry, and several of the historic western 
liberals, like Bryan and Norris, were fanatic drys. Second, the economic 
influence of women, who strenuously resented and opposed the trans¬ 
mutation of wages into alcohol. Third, a general reformist tendency—the 
same influence, in a different dimension, that brought direct primaries 
and state-supported schools—especially among the Scandinavians who 
were •prominent early settlers. 

(10) Catholic influence is, except in largely Irish towns like Butte 
and of course excepting the Southwest and the southern (Spanish-Amer¬ 
ican) counties in Colorado, comparatively minor on the whole. Similarly 
there is less Jewish influence in the West than anywhere else in the 
United States. 

(11) Except in war-boom cities the Negro problem, that most Laoc- 
oonlike and unruly of all American problems, hardly exists in the West. 

* The other great western industry, mining, has also produced phrases, for 
instance “to pan out” and “pay dirt.” 
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As of 1940, the total Negro population of Wyoming for instance was 
only 956, of Idaho 595 - Knt the few Negroes who do live in the West 
live, by and large, fairly well; for instance the proportion of Negroes 
owning their own homes in Denver is the higliest of any American city. 

(12) Exodus. A great and disconcerting issue is the flow outward of 
brains, youth, and talent. The briglit youngsters in education or law or 
finance, finding opportunities to be far greater in the East, move out. The 
western universities find it almost impossible to keep their best profes¬ 
sors. So the area becomes arid intellectually as well as otherwise; the 
hinterland is inipoverislied in brains as well as cajutal; and it is easier 
for the older generation to maintain a standpat attitude, since the leaven 
of youth is largely gone. 

Freight Rates and “Colonial" f.eonomy 

This weighty topic is full of thorns and pitfalls. Expressed in a sen¬ 
tence it is that the West, like the South, considers itself seriously dis¬ 
criminated against by the indu.strial East, through such factors as unfair 
freight rates and absentee owmership. 

A small anecdote is to the point, I heard it fir.st in Georgia, but it 
applies equally to Utah or New Mexico. A man dies and is buried, an 
archetypically local citizen. Then it is found that his shoes came from 
New England, his shirt and underclothes from u])])er New York state, 
his eyeglasses from New Jersey, and his false teeth from Pittsburgh. 
The casket was made of Michigan pine, and its nails came from Hartford, 
Connecticut. The car leading him to the grave was manufactured in 
Detroit, and the pastor read the last services from a Bible printed in New 
York from paper made in Maine. All that the “typical” citizen con¬ 
tributed to his own funeral was his corpse; all that the community con¬ 
tributed was the hole in the ground. 

Why, however, should the We.st want to become industrialized? The 
answer Westerners themselves give is simple enough—Why not? They 
see no reason for remaining indefinitely at the exorbitant mercy of the 
East for everything from dynamos to gloves to can openers. The West 
disclaims any desire to create any unreasonably ambitious or competitive 
autarchy. All it wants is fairer treatment, and a little more to say about 
its own price levels. During the war twenty-one billion dollars worth of 
industry was planted in the West (including the Pacific coast), mostly 
by the giant fingers of the government. Westerners saw the beckoning 
mirage of their own integrated steel industry, out of a combination of 
Kaiser at Fontana, the Geneva plant in Utah, and the iron works in 
Colorado. They proved that they could make aluminum for 11.3 cents a 
pound, as against IS’A in the East, largely because public power is cheap. 
They saw a chance to raise the standards of living, to absorb postwar 
unemployment, to reverse population trends. The West was, in C. Hart- 
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ley Grattan’s phrase, “hell bent for industrialization,” but except in 
California—as of the moment of writing—it has been pretty well beaten 
down. 

Freight rates make a savage little story. By arrangements made in the 
first instance by the railways themselves, but approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, one of the most powerful public bodies in the 
country, the United States is divided into five freight territories. Take 
the class rate for shipment of goods in the eastern or “official” territory 
as too. Then the rate in Southern Territory is 139. Western Trunk Line 
Territory 147, Southwestern Territory 175, and Mountain-Pacific Terri¬ 
tory 171. Consider what this means in practice to the consumer, to you 
and me if we happen to live in the less-favored regions. Everybody has 
seen the words “F.O.B.”, Free on Board, in advertisements of multi¬ 
farious types of goods. What these three letters mean is tliat an electric 
refrigerator, say, in Ogden, Utah, may cost you 20 per cent more than 
the same refrigerator in Indianapolis, because the manufacturer only 
pays the transportation costs from his plant to the railroad—the freight 
proper is paid by the purchaser. Consider some examples. Colorado itself 
refines plenty of gasoline; yet it has to pay for gasoline the price set in 
Oklahoma and also the theoretical cost of shipping it from Tulsa to 
Denver (“Tulsa plus”), even though it could be bought in Denver with 
no freight charges entering into the transaction at all. It is cheaper to 
send a piano, say, from Chicago to Seattle, on a train that must pass 
through the railway station at Helena, Montana, tlian from Chicago to 
Helena. There is a kind of craziness about this. Suppose you are a shop¬ 
keeper in Cheyenne, and you order a candy shipment from St. Louis. 
The freight will cost you more in Cheyenne than it would cost a retailer 
a thousand miles further west, in Portland and Seattle. 

Here are some more general figures from Wendell Berge. “The rate 
on work clothing in carload lots from Macon, Georgia to Chicago, a dis¬ 
tance of 817 miles, is $15.60 per thousand pounds as compared with a 
rate of only $11.20 from Philadelphia to Chicago, a haul of 814 miles. 
From Omaha, Nebraska, to Columbus, Ohio, a distance of 748 miles, 
the comparable rate is $18.70 per thousand pounds while the rate is 
$15.20 from Fitchburg, Mass., to Columbus, a distance of 743 miles. . . . 
Examples of such disparities among the principal rate territories could 
be multiplied almost endlessly.” 

The reasons for these discriminatory rates, by which the West (also 
the South) think they are being unmercifully cheated, go back a long 
way. For many years the West had no industry of its own to speak ojf 
and hence, the railways say, it didn’t “deserve” cheap rates. It was 
“colonial” territory to be milked at will. The conflict is basic as between 
the railroads, who want freight rates to be as high and lucrative as pos¬ 
sible, and industry and the consumer who want them low, and thus 
reflects one of the oldest of American issues, the rivalry between industry 
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and agriculture. More specifically the rivalry today is between eastern 
industry which wishes to preserve its western markets in all their vol¬ 
ume, and western agriculture which would like to process its raw mate¬ 
rials nearer home. The western railways themselves assist in opposing 
industrialization of the West. Of course several western roads are east¬ 
ern owned. 

The whole freight rates story was first broken open in the South, by 
former Governor Kllis Arnall of Georgia wlio recently brought suit in 
the Supreme Court charging a group of railroads with conspiracy to 
maintain discriminatory rates. It may be years before the case is finally 
adjudicated. The South, as we shall presently see, backed Arnall almost 
to a man. The West did not re.spond with any such unanimity when an 
attempt was made, in the summer of 1946, to create a common front 
between southern and western governors at a meeting in Denver. The 
governor of Colorado, an extreme conservative, imported the redoubtable 
William M. Jeffers, president of Union Pacific, to address the confer¬ 
ence, whereupon Jeffers ])ersuaded the western governors to lie low. In 
May, 1945, however, came what may turn out to be an important amelio¬ 
ration. Largely because of the fuss and iniblic airing provoked by Arnall’s 
suit, which was made in the name of the state of Georgia, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered a 10 per cent reduction in what are 
known as “class rates” in the South and West. Also the commission 
prescribed a uniform system of freight classification for the nation, in¬ 
cluding the West, something unknown before. Until this happened, a 
sewing machine could he classified as a sewing machine in one part of 
the country, hut as quite something else in another, with different rates 
applying. This in a country as businesswise as the U.S.A.! 

The other great western grievance is absentee ownership. The West 
produces raw materials in illimitable profusion; but it doesn’t get a fair 
share of the return by any means. Most of the giant western producers— 
Climax Molybdenum, Colorado Fuel and Iron, the three ^reat copper 
companies (Kennecott, Anaconda, Phelps Dodge) that produce 84.5 per 
cent of the nation’s copper, and United States Potash, are all owned in the 
East, as are most of the oil concerns and utilities. This means, first, that 
the great preponderance of profits and dividends are sucked out of the 
West, though produced on the West’s own territory out of western 
resources. Professor Morris E. Garnsey of the University of Colorado 
wrote recently“Such remote control clearly has the tendency to intensify 
the traditional business policy of emphasis on short-run profits. ‘Get 
control of the raw material, get it out as cheaply as possible, and haul it 
away as fast as possible. We’re here today and gone tomorrow. Never 
mind what we leave behind!’ Such is the common policy of absenteeism. 
... The interests of the local area are a secondary consideration. The 
region becomes a colonial dependency of an industrial empire. 

’ “The Future of the Mountain States,’’ Harpies Magazine, October, 1945. 
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Finally, one should note carefully that the federal government is also 
a very large absentee owner. The United States itself is by far the 
greatest landowner in the nation; in the mountain states alone, it owns 
almost one half the total area. This can produce irritating problems. Offi¬ 
cials in Washington who have never been West of the Mississippi make 
policy for a region of which they know nothing. Moreover this vast area 
is mostly exempt from taxes, and so contributes little to local revenue. 


Footnote to the Past 

One of the most prescient travelers who ever lived, Alexis de Toeque- 
ville, wrote in 1835, more than a century ago, a passage which contains 
such overtones that I beg leave to quote it “ The pace of history, always 
fast in the West, has never been faster than today. We may see from 
de Tocquevillc’s calm wisdom not only how far we have come, but also 
where we may go. 

Sometimes the progress of man is so rapid that the desert reappears 
behind him. The woods stoop to give him a passage, and spring up 
again when he is past. It is not uncommon, in crossing the new 
states of the West, to meet with deserted dwellings in the midst of 
the wilds; the traveller frequently discovers the vestiges of a log 
house in the most solitary retreat, which bear witness to the power, 
and no less to the inconstancy, of man . . , 

I remember that in crossing one of the woodland districts that still 
cover the state of New York [rtV], I reached the shores of a lake 
which was embosomed in forests coeval with the world. 

Tocqueville proceeds at some length to describe the extraordinarily 
virgin quality and solitude of a tiny islet. Then— 

I was far from supposing that this spot had ever been inhabited, 
so completely did Nature seem to be left to herself; but when I 
reached the center of the isle, I thought that I discovered some 
traces of man. I then proceeded to examine the surrounding objects 
with care, and I soon perceived that a European had undoubtedly 
been led to seek a refuge in this place . . . The logs which he had 
hastily hewn . . . had sprouted afresh; the very props were inter¬ 
twined with living verdure ... I stood for some time in silent 
admiration for the resources of Nature and the littleness of Man; 
and when I was obliged to leave that enchanting solitude, I 
exclaimed with sadness, “Are ruins, then, already here ?” 

M. de Tocqueville knew a lot. The history of the West has been in 
large part a race between man and the ruins he himself has made. 

® Reprinted from Democracy in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, translated 
by Phillips Bradley. Volume I, p. 295. By permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 194s, by Alfred A. lOiopf, Inc. 



Chapter 11 

The Montana Frontier 
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Hot aftcrmxms liavc h«'ii in Montana. 

—Eli Siegel 

Montana'.s real trouble ... is tliat her graveyards aren't big 
enough. 

- -.Arthur Fisher 

T O SAY that the story of Montana is the .story of a struggle between 
the people and a cor|)oration, the .'Xiiaconda C()|ipcr Mining Company, 
would be to oversim])lify. Or to .say that Montana is, or was, pre-emi¬ 
nently the state of a man now ]>a.sscd over ami broken. Burton K. 
Wheeler, would he a grave error in proportion. Anaconda, a company 
aptly named, certainly has a constriclorlike grip on much that goes on, 
and Montana is the nearest to a “colony” of any American state, Delaware 
alone possibly excepted; this extraordinary story deserves copious tell¬ 
ing, and we shall tell it. But first it is only fitting and jiroper to have 
some words about Montana in general, Montana as a whole—to describe 
the kind of place it was and is and will be long after Anacondas and 
Wheelers are forgotten. 

This is a splendid, various, and exciting state. It illu.strates, once 
again, the stupefying vastness and variety of the United States, its over¬ 
whelming sense of power, spaciousness, uncurhahle vitality, wealth and 
youth beyond computation—and also rawness, greed, lack.of over-all 
clarity and plan, lack of any sense of historical continuity, instinct to 
waste, and unpredictably errant political behavior. 

Montana is as big as Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana. It is bigger than 
Italy or Japan. To .say that it is the third American state in size does 
not, perhaps, make its enormousness tangible; say instead that one out 
of every twenty-five American square miles is Montanan, Yet this 
mastodonic territory contains only about 500,000 people, approximately 
the population of New Orleans or Minneapolis. Montana is three times 
bigger than New York state; its population is less than one-fifteenth 
that of New York City. 

A point of great moment to Montanans—and something very foreign 
to the United States as a whole, which boosters don’t like and prefer 
not to talk about—is that the population is going down, not up. By the 
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areas,” where even roads are not allowed so that these mountain and 
forested paradises will remain unspoiled. 

For forty years Montana, which in its history has belonged to six 
other states or territories (for a long time it was part of Idaho), lived 
mainly on furs. The trap])ers came up from St. Louis or down from 
Montreal. Then fashions changed about 1850 and men no longer wore 
beaver hats. This killed the fur trade, more or less. The gold rush 
started in the 6o's, and a mining camp named Virginia City (no relation 
to Nevada’s Virginia City) became the temporary capital. Gold brought 
in people, which meant ineluctably that agriculture and stock raising had 
to come. But ea.stern Montana wasn’t really opened up till Custer’s death 
in 1876, and buffalo were still roaming in the i88o’s. Meantime the long¬ 
horns had pushed up from Texas, and the pirates who created Anaconda 
arrived from Ireland and New York. 

Montana place names have a healthy nostalgic tang. One range of 
hills is the Scratch Gravel Mountains and one mine is called Molly 
Muck-a-Chuck-New York; a town was once called Copperopoiis. Among 
gulches there are Seven Up Pete, Buttermilk Jim (near the interesting 
town of Boulder), Beady Cash, and Never Sweat; among creeks are 
Fool Hen, Keep Cool, Nary Time, and Try Again.* 

You can drag choice Americana out of the state by the carload. For 
instance Alvin Johnson in the Yale Review (Autumn, 1944) tells this 
anecdote about trying to make conversation with a rancher’s wife, with¬ 
out success. “Listen, friend,” said Mr. Johnson’s ho.st, “it ain’t no use for 
you to try to talk to my wife. She won’t say a word. She thinks she’s 
crazy, though she ain’t. She thinks if she says anything, she’d show it. 
She ain’t said a word to me for two years. But she’s a mighty fine woman, 
and you can see for yourself, she’s a hell of a fine cook.” 

Helena to Billings: Past to Present 

Helena, the capital of Montana, is a mountain village 4,124 feet high, 
containing about twelve thousand people. Nowhere have I come across 
more bizarre or typical American contradictions. The civic center is in 
the form of a Mohammedan shrine, complete with tall minaret; the main 
street winds through the town like a shallow letter S, because it 
follows the route of Last Chance Gulch, where gold was found in 1864; 
Helena, a backwater, contains one of the most brilliantly satisfying 
restaurants in the whole country; the building of its leading hotel was 
partially financed by gold found in digging its own foundations.^ 

‘For these names I am indebted to Howard A. Johnson, formerly chief justice 
of the state supreme court. 

^The town was named by a miner from Minnesota for his own home town, after 
the first choice, “Last Chance,” was given up as too undignified. Originally the 
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Two amiable friends took me for a drive a short distance from the 
center of town, and for the first time in my life I saw a gold mine. It is 
actually within the city limits. A big ugly gray dredge, that cost six 
hundred thousand dollars and weighs .six hundred tons, squats in a 
dirty pool of its own creation; the dredge eats out the earth to the 
waterline and then floats on the scum it makes. An endless chain of 
clanking buckets picks up the mud, to a depth of 58 feet under water; 
‘‘placer dirt” comes out, which is washed, treated with mercury, and 
separated on the ‘‘riffles,” a long trough like a laundry hoard. The dredge 
which performs this o]>eration and thus produces gold—also sapphires— 
is itself capable of motion. Having exhausted one cut in a hill, having 
gouged out one lopsided muddy hole, it grunts across country to a new 
likely spot, and starts over. The dredge I saw is stalled, however, 
because to get to the next fevorable place it W'onld have to grind through 
a natural gas line, the owners of which demand thirty thou.sand dollars 
as a price for getting out. Helena has a nine-hole golf course, where one 
may play the only ‘‘g()ld-]>lated golf" in the world. The dredge people 
think that gold is there, and they want to buy it. Hut when they offered 
twenty thousand dollars, the town golfers held out for two hundred 
thousiind dollars because, they told me, a mining company seldom offers 
more than 10 per cent of what they think a property is worth. Mean¬ 
time, you can play golf and slice balls info the noisy buckets moving up 
and down along the dredge. 

The trails of these dredges may be seen in several places near Helena. 
Thev leave the kind of furrow that an enormous, obscene, un-house- 
broken worm might leave—an encrusted scam of broken earth, with 
mud and rocks lying across a winding trail like excrement. Nobody ever 
bothers to clean up afterward. In this part of Montana almost everybody 
owms a mining claim or two; the owmers hold onto the property hoping 
some day to make a deal with the dredgers, who will then send in their 
megalosaurians. 

From Helena I drove up to Great Falls. Talk about variety of spec¬ 
tacle ! Hawks on fence posts, that only become frightened and fly away 
when you stop; Frenchy’s Air Conditioned Cafe, with pretty girls lying 
about in hammocks; dead rattlesnakes; signs game crossing iooo feet 
AHEAD and an electric eye to count what crosses; girls in pigtails and 
bright habits riding out from the dude ranches; the house where Gary 
Cooper was born; ‘‘snow fences” to keep the road clear in winter, 
though it was 91 degrees in the shade—we saw all this among much 
else. Several times we crossed the winding Missouri (about which more 
anon), which up here near the source is a placid, almost stagnant stream, 


oronunciation rhymed with Lena. But the boisterous community of the day wanted 
toXhe sZd “Si” in somehow, and so Hel'-ena it became. My source for this u 


a local pamphlet. 
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dark green between defiles of light green hills, wandering among fields 
of yellow mustard, purple-topped alfalfa, and fawn-colored timothy. 
Above all I watched the wheat, so different from Washington wheat. 
Half of each acreage is left fallow, as in Washington, but the fallow 
is plowed in symmetrical narrow strips to check wind erosion, not 
contoured over the hills; the Montana fields look like striped wallpaper 
laid flat. We came into Great Falls, which appears to be built on a 
series of vast bluffs, and I saw something that I never saw elsewhere 
in America or abroad—female MP's. They were on duty at the entrance 
to the airport; they sat with their feet on desks and spat tobacco and 
were reputed to be the toughest Amazons ever known this side of 
Scythia. 

Great Falls itself is dominated by two things, (a) the huge smokestack 
of Anaconda’s copper reduction plant, and (b) 0 . S. Warden. The 
smokestack, 512 feet high, was built by the old Amalgamated Copper 
Company; when dedicated in the iSgo’s a fifty-foot-square platform was 
set on top, and a community dance held thereon.® Mr. Warden, who was 
born in New Hampshire, is publisher of the Great Falls Tribune and 
Leader, which with the Lewistown Democrat-News, are among the very 
few papers in the state not controlled bag and barrel by Anaconda. Mr. 
Warden is eighty-two years old, and the first vote he ever cast was for 
Benjamin Harrison. Last year he attended his fifty-fifth reunion at 
Dartmouth, and enrolled as a future student there—his three-year-old 
son! More about Mr. Warden later. 

I flew back to Helena, on what was very nearly the roughest trip I 
ever made in an airplane, and then Judge Johnson drove me down to 
Butte. The road follows the very lip of the divide; we were crawling 
right down the vertebrae of America. We passed an old mining town 
called Basin, and another town that has thirteen lawyers and fourteen 
saloons, and a pleasant ranch fed by hot springs in Boulder. We looked 
at a horse farm that produces dog meat, Korean lettuce growers, and a 
house about four feet by six or so it seems, where an Italo-Swiss family 
has nineteen children. Once or twice we stopped to inspect the historical 
markers, and I copied the text of several. These are located all over the 
state, and are uniquely flavorsome. Robert H. Fletcher, formerly of the 
state highway department, now of the Montana Power Company, 
did the writing. Here is No. 64, a little south of Helena: 

Time was when ox and mule teams used to freight along this 

route. A 5-ton truck doesn’t look as picturesque but there hasn’t 

been much change in the language of the drivers. 

•Another famous Montana smokestack, also an Anaconda property, is in the 
town of Anaconda. I was told that the Washington Monument would fit imide it 
I am not sure I believe this. It was built so high in order to carry poisonous 
fumes out of the immediate vicinity. The scheme did not work as well as expected 
and much vegetation in the area was killed. 
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Jerk line skinners were plumb fluent when addressing their teams. 
They got right earnest and personal. It was spontaneous—no effort 
about it. When they got strung out they were worth going a long 
way to hear. As a matter of fact you didn't have to go a long way, 
provided your hearing was normal. . . . 

Those times have gone forever. 

Perhaps I may quote a few more passage.s from Mr. Fletcher:’ From 
Marker No. 7 on US 2: 

Kid Curry's stomping ground in the ’8o's was tlie Little Rockies 
country about forty miles soutiiwest of liere. July 3rd, 1901, he 
' pulled off a premature Independence Day celeltration by holding up 
the Great Northern No. 3 pas.senger train atid blowing the express 
car .safe near this point. His dci)arture was plumb hasty. The Great 
Northern would still probably like to know where he is holed up. 

From No. 9 at Chinook, called The Rattle of the Bear’s Paw; 

This battle was fought in October, 1877 on Snake Creek about 
20 miles south of here near the Bear's Paw mountains, where after 
a three days’ siege Chief Jo.scph, leader of the Ncz Perce Indians, 
surrendered to Col. Nelson A. Miles of the U.S. Army. 

This greatest of Indian generals fought against fearful odds. He 
and his warriors could have escaped by abandoning their women, 
children and wounded. They refused to do this. 

His courage and fairness were admired hy Col. Miles who prom¬ 
ised him safe return to Idaho. One of the blackest records in our 
dealings with the Indians was the Governnient’s repudiation of this 
promise and the subsequent treatment accorded Joseph and his 
followers. 

From No. Ii on US 2 west of Chester: 

1 .^ou can see the Sweet Grass Hills or the Three Buttes to the 
north of here on a reasonably clear day. Things sure grow in this 
country. Some old timers claim that when they arrived those buttes 
weren’t much bigger than prairie dog mounds. . . . 

The pay dirt has been pretty well worked out and the glamour of 
boom days is gone, but a few old timers still prospect the gulches, , 
hoping some day to find that elusive pot of gold at the rainlxjw’s end, 
called the Mother Lode. 

From No. 25 at Pompey’s Pillar: 

Captain Wm. Clark, of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, stopped 
here July 5, 1806 on his way down the Yellowstone. He wrote in htS 
journal that the rock was . . . "200 feet high and 400 paces in 
secumpherance and only axcessable on one side. . . . The natives 
have ingraved on the face of this rock the figures of animals, etc.” 

’The complete set has been printed, Montana Highway Historical Markers, by 
Bob Fletcher, Helena, 1938. Used here by Mr. Fletcliers kind permission. 
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The signature is still there. Only fools destroy, but it had to be 
protected from vandals by a steel screen erected by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. 

From No. 31 at Gallatin Valley. 

... In the early '6o's John Rozemaii, young adventurer, and Jim 
Bridger, grand old man of the mountains, guided rival wagon trains 
of emigrants and gold seekers through here over the variously calle<l 
Bonanza Trail, Bridger Cut-off, or Bozeman Road, from Fort 
Laramie, Wyoming, to Virginia City, Montana. The trail crossed 
Indian country in direct violation of treaty and was a “cut-off” used 
by impatient pioneers who considered the time saving worth the 
danger. 

Traffic was not congested. 

From No. 59 at Bannack; 

. . . Henry Plummer, sheriff and secret chief of the road agents, 
was hanged at Bannack in ’64 by the Vigilantes. It tamed him down 
considerably. 

After this I don’t quite know how to bring Montana up to date except 
by quoting from something very different. Visitors from abroad may 
not realize it, but an American characteristic never to be ignored is the 
capacity of medium-sized towns to flaunt their glories, and in particular 
to choose glories that would puzzle citizens of Rouen, .say, Perugia, or 
Innsbruck. The chief ammunition is statistics. These are taken with 
deadly earncstne.ss. They are no laughing matter. Consider the Montana 
town of Billings. Here is some material from a brochure put out by its 
Commercial Club. I am quoting not more than a fiftieth of what it con¬ 
tains, and my only excuse for using even this much is that it is so 
typical of a tliousand other American communities, their habit of mind 
and approach to the world outside: 

Climate: Billings climate is marked by an abundance of sunshine. 
Tornadoes are unknown. Frost-free period is 131 days. 

Churches: Eighteen denominations maintain twenty-eight 
churches in Billings. 

Golf cour.ses: four. 

Homes: More than 450 commercial travellers make Billings their 
home. 

Children under 21 years: 10,105. 

Electric meters (resident): 7,2&. Residential rate: ist 12 kw— 
7.5^; next 48 kw—4.5J!; next kw—3(}; next too kw—2f!. 

Water meters: 6,078. 

Postal receipts: $302,694.50. 

Bank deposits (3 banks) : $16,098,635.46. 

Taxes: The property tax of 92.60 mills is based on one-third of 
true valuation. 
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Value livestock: $10,414,394.00. 

Field crops jiroduced aiimially in Hillings trade area—W'heat: 
7,809,230 bushels. 

Wholesale trade—75 e.stablisluueiits, 839 employes, total annual 
payroll $1,312,000, ]X)pulati(in served in primary area, 167,721. 

A iar cry from Bozeman, Bridger, and Sitting Bull! 


"Butte Is the Black Heart nj Motitaiia" 

This is the toughest, bawdiest town in America, with the possible 
exception of Amarillo. Texas. Also it is something that Amarillo is not, 
and something so singular that the shock persists long after a visit—a 
town almo.st literally dying on its feet. 

Butte, “a mile high, a mile deej),'' built on the “richest hill on earth,” 
and generally described as the greatest mining camp ever known, lies 
in a ragged and ble.'iched cup of hills on a s]mr of the divide. By night 
it has a certain infernolike magnificence, with lights ai)i>ropriately copper 
colored—I heard it called “the only electric-lit cemetery in the United 
States.” By day it is one of the ugliest i)lace.s I have ever seen. The 
mine dumps, heaps of slag that nobody removes, line the hills; there is 
hardly any vegetation, since fumes from open hearth smelting in the old 
days seared and poisoned the living green: the frowsy streets are faced 
with slovenly and dilapidated ancient tenements. Butte is of course the 
central pivot of Anaconda. The gallows frames show where the mines 
are, and underneath are not less than 2,700 miles of winzes, shafts, and 
tunnels; the town sits crazily on a shaky and sagging crust of ore; under¬ 
ground practically every other cubic inch is metal. 

For tlie romance of Butte, for its extraordinarily naked and colorful 
history—if you like your colors raw'—I can only recommend Copper 
Camp, a book compiled by writers of the Works Projects Administration 
and sponsored by the Montana State Department of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Industry.* This is riproaring folklore at its best; I know few books 
with such a concentration of lusty anecdote. It will tell you of such 
“sporting” events as fights between bull and bear, and between dog and 
wolf; of fantastic feats in hard drinking and gambling and of the girls 
in the prostitutes’ line with the silver dollars so heavy in their stockings 
that the metal would spill out into the street; of suburbs called Seldom 
Seen and saloons named Graveyard, Frozen In, and Cesspool; of a 
judge nicknamed “Long Distance Mike” because of his severe sentences, 
and a Jewish expressman who called his horse Jesus Christ; of Cornish 
pie for breakfast and one splendid barman who, when a guileless and 
upright visitor asked for a glass of milk, replied, “Do you see any room 
in here for a-cow?” 


Hastings House, New York, 1943. 
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The Butte of today demands a different kind of attention. It is one of 
the few cities in the country with no housing shortage. As of 1946 there 
were 3,400 houses, apartments, and offices absolutely empty. That gal¬ 
lant veteran, Lowndes Maury, took me for a walk. I looked at a gaunt 
empty structure in the middle of town started thirty years ago, and 
never finished. Next door is a building, once a hotel, with half the 
windows out and swarming with pigeons. Judge Maury suggested that 
the owner might at least knock out the rest of the windows and let the 
pigeons all the way in. I walked down Main Street, and in two blocks 
counted fourteen places of business shut. Whole neighborhoods are 
mouldy, whole streets are rotten and decaying. Anaconda a few years 
ago employed about seven thousand men underground; the figure now 
is 2,400. Then, along dingy streets, with broken curbs and half the 
houses cracked and tottering, Mr. Maury showed me the phenomenon 
known as a “step crack.” This is the crooked line in a wall, following 
the bricks, that bulges open as the houses begin to decompose; the 
cracks grow as a building slowly subsides, having been undermined by 
the tunnels and mine .shafts below. I looked at streets sagging and 
buckled in the center, at abandoned tenements where the windows had 
caved in as a result of pressure from the bending walls. One strip in 
the southwestern part of Butte, 600 feet wide and a mile long, has been 
so solidly undermined that the whole area is in danger of collapsing. 
Occasionally some luckless house owner, as he sees his home begin to 
disintegrate, dares to sue the “Company.” Judge Maury likes to take 
on these suits, and generally a settlement is reached, because the 
defendants know he will fight to the end—though I also heard from 
another source that no jury in Silver Bow County in forty years has 
ever dared to return a verdict against the mines. 

Butte has a long history as a labor town; the Butte Miners Union, 
organized in 1881, is one of the historic unions of the country; it was for 
many years Local No. I of the Western Federation of Miners under 
Big Bill Haywood; it is still Local No. i of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, CIO. The miners today, called 
“muckers,” take pride in trying to keep their homes clean, educating 
their children decently, and playing a progressive role in the com¬ 
munity. They have a good many compjaints. They work underground 
for eight and a half hours a day, without a hot lunch; there is no central 
hiring hall though all the mines belong to or are operated under lease by 
the same company—a man out of work has to “rustle” from mine to 
mine; the work is hot, arduous, and dangerous; accidents are common, 
and equitable compensation hard to get. The union headquarters is a 
remarkably picturesque old building, once the property of the Silver 
Bow Club, a haunt of millionaires. In April, 1946, after going through 
the war years without a single strike, Butte exploded in a much-pub- 
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lidzed riot, the origins of which are obscure in the extreme. Two 
thousand miners struck; mobs ostensibly led by infuriated workers 
attacked the homes of a handful of company salaried employees who 
were working as maintenance men. But the Miners Union disavowed 
responsibility for the violence, and supplied deputies to the sheriff. 
Within three days the trouble had blown over. 

Butte has the craziest frontiers of any .American city. “The city 
limits,” Joseph Kinsey Howard recounts in Montana, High, Wide, and 
Handsome,'^ one of the best hooks about an American state ever written, 
"defy every rule of logic or elementary draftsmanship because tliey dodge 
nearly all the mines; the boundary will run straight as a die to a mine 
fence, then swerve neatly around it, leaving the mine property happily 
exempt from city taxation.” One important street is, believe it or not, 
technically part of Butte on one side Ijut not on the other—so that some 
railw'ay property is tax exempt. Tlie mines beneath Butte have yielded 
more than two and one-half billion dollars worth of ore so far. But it is 
the only American city I have ever seen with no decent park or play¬ 
ground. The population today is estimated at 31.000. But there are 
40,000 cadavers in the cemeteries, making it one of the few towns on 
earth with more people dead than alive. 

No word on Butte, no matter how brief, can he complete without 
mention of its more flamboyant side. It is not quite so wide open as 
■Reno or Las Vegas but almost. It still has a pro.stitutes’ "line”; Mercury 
Street—of all odd names!—is where the cribs are. But so many pretty 
and businesslike maidens deserted Butte to become riveters in Seattle 
that, when I was there, citizens complained bitterly about the “girl 
power shortage.” The bars are preposterous and prodigious. I saw 
grandmothers teaching six-year-old kids to play slot machines. And—ii 
only to prove once more that America is a capriciously variegated coun¬ 
try-two miles from Butte, in the suburb of Meaderville, is one of the 
best restaurants in the United States. Here, under the very-shadow of 
the gallows frames and with the dollar slot machines making a splendid 
clink, coatless miners buy Lucullan meals. I don’t mean to sound un¬ 
gracious, however. I will never forget Mr. Teddy Traparish and his 
Rocky Mountain Cafe. The steaks are seven inches thick, and cover 
half an acre. 

I thought I had an interesting and moderately original idea when 
visiting Butte, that of the seemingly inextricable connection between 
mining as a trade with gambling and high-life generally. But I found 
that that canny Scot, James Bryce, had evolved a theory about this 
fifty years ago. His language is, as always, a wonderful exercise in the 
itaid: 

•Yale University Press, I943. P- 96- Reprinted by permission. 
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The wildness of that time passed into the blood of the people, and 
has left them more tolerant of violent deeds, more prone to inter¬ 
ferences with, or supersessions of, regular law, than are the people 
in most parts of the Union. . . . The chief occupation was mining, 
an industry which is like gambling in its influence on the character, 
with its sudden alterations o', wealth and poverty, its long hours erf 
painful toil relieved by bouts of drinking and merriment, its life in 
a crowd of men who have come together from the four winds of 
heaven, and will scatter again as soon as some are enriched and 
others ruined, or the gold in the gulch is exhausted. 

The American Commonwealth, II, pp. 425-6 

A more modern explanation is, of course, that mining is dangerous 
and ill-paid work, and to keep any men underground at all, the comiianies 
deliberately encourage e.scapisni in the form of good liquor, pretty girls, 
and gambling. Also, if means are provided whereby a man’s wages are 
quickly snapped away, it won't he so ea.sy for him to quit and get a 
better job. 

I found two eye-opening drinks in Montana that I bad never seen 
before. A Illack S[)ider is a combination of rum, Coca-Cola, and creme 
de menthe. A IVesbyterian is bourbon, gingerale and dry soda. Nor had 
I ever heard a short Scotch described as a Gazooni, or bourbon and 
water as a Ditch High. 

Attached to all this is the familiar American hypocrisy about pro¬ 
hibition, gambling, and tlie like. In theory gambling is “illegal" in 
Montana, except for penny-ante card games and licensed slot machines 
operated by fraternal organizations. But here is an advertisement I ran 
across in a local paper; 

DOING BEST BttsiNESS IN TOWN, BAR and cafc, good beer stock, fair 
stock of whisky. Includes roulette wdieel. crap, twenty-one and 
poker tables, also five, ten, twenty-five cent slots. $5,000. Box F-79, 
Standard. 

But now we must turn to something else, a massive factor in the 
politics and economy of Montana, the Anaconda Copper Mining Com¬ 
pany or ACM or just the “Company” for short. 

The Sixth Floor 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 

Whence many a bursting stream auriferous plays. 

—^James Thomson, The Seasons 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica puts it quite succinctly: 

ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY . . . the World’s premier 
company in the non-ferrous metal industry . . . controls the annual 
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production of more than 1,000,000,000 l),s, of copper, soo,000.000 
lbs. of zinc 150,000 000 lbs. of lead, and more than 5 per'cent of the 
world production of silver. In addition to almost the entire owner¬ 
ship of the Butte (Montana) mining district, it has large invest¬ 
ments m fifteen other American states, as well as in Canada 
Mexico, and Chile. It is also a large jiroducer of lumlier, coal, gold, 
arsenic, sulphuric acid, siiperpliospliate, zinc oxide, and white lead, 
and has a large custom smelting and rofiiiing business, with plants 
at Anaconda and Great Falls, Montana; Tooele, Utah; Miami, 
Arizona; East Chicago. Indiana; and Perth Amboy, N.J. Through 
its owiierslii]) of the .American Brass Coin|«iny and its cijuity in 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, it is the world’s largest user 
of copper and manufacturer of copjier and brass jirodiicts, with 
plants located in California, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Mon¬ 
tana, New York, Rhode I.sland, and Toronto, Canada. 

Among the principal .subsidiary and associated companies of Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co, arc: American Brass Company and sul> 
sidiaries; Andes Copper Mining Company; Arizona Oil Company; 
Butte, .Anaconda, and Pacific Railway Company; Butte Water 
Company; Chile Copper Co. and subsidiary companies; Inter¬ 
national Smelting and Refining Company . . . [Nine other sub¬ 
sidiaries arc named.] In 1939 the outstanding capital stock was 
$443,716,900, and the total assets $587,932,841. The net income was 
$20,236,552, and the surplus for the year, .$7,518,600. 


All that the Hritamiicd docs not say is that for many years Anaconda 
bIso ran Montana. So now for the first time in the.se pages we confront 
one of the most typical of all American phenomena, one that differenti¬ 
ates this country in degree if not kind from any other—the giant agglu¬ 
tinative corporation. 

Anaconda has several distinctions aside from size. It is proliably the 
most secretive of great American corporations, and, as may be dis¬ 
cerned from the quotation above, it is one of the few that, like'some 
peculiar creatures in zoology, competes with itself—it mines raw copper, 
smelts and refines it, fabricates it, sells it; Anaconda is both one of 
the largest producers of copper in the world and one of the largest con¬ 
sumers ; it uses more than it can mine itself; it drinks in copper from 
everywhere, and sweats it out like some monstrous fountain. 

Its history, being inextricably commingled with that of Butte, is 
studded and spangled with violence and robust color. Everybody has 
heard something of the “War of the Copper Kings.” First came Wil¬ 
liam A. Clark, of Scots origin, and a savage and magnetic Irishman 
named Marcus Daly; at that time, in the i88o's, the Butte gulches were 
supposed to contain only gold and silver, which gave out, whereupon 
Daly struck deeper and found copper; Clark, one of the most tidily 
ruthless men who ever lived, busied himself bribing his way to the 
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federal Senate, and Daly created Anaconda. One of his partners was 
the father of William Randolph Hearst. Then money from the East came 
in, in part from the Rockefellers, and a new corporation called Amalga¬ 
mated was formed. Clark and Daly became fantastically bitter enemies. 
Money came from abroad too; one of the largest single stockholders 
in Anaconda to this day is a Dutch consortium of which Queen Wil- 
helmina is supposed to be a member. Wealth incalculable depended on 
conflicting mine sites, and something known as the “law of apex” came 
to be adopted; this meant, in brief, that whoever owned the apex of a 
vein owned all the rest of the vein, no matter where it led underground. 
(A similar principle, as we know, exists in the petroleum industry.) 
Inevitably the murderous fight for copper involved everything else 
in Montana since, first, rival magnates sought to control the courts 
(Butte for a time had more lawyers than any other city of its size in 
the world), and then the legislature. At the turn of the century a brilliant 
and dashing young engineer, F. Augustus Heinze, of partly German 
blood, “hijacked" both Clark and Daly. He bought jiulges riglit and left, 
harangued vast crowds from the steps of the courtliouse, howled against 
the absentee “kerosene interests” (Standard Oil), sued Amalgamated 
for too million dollars worth of claims, and left Montana in 1906 with 
a fortune estimated at 50 million dollars. Seldom has financial history 
known a more muscular and successful raid. Heinze became the miners’ 
hero; once when he returned to Butte briefly a crowd of twenty thousand 
people met him at the station. Meantime Daly died and Clark sold out 
his interests. The interrelations between these grotesque potentates is 
as complex as that of the Holy Roman emperors after Diocletian, 
Presently Amalgamated, which had swallowed Anaconda, was in turn 
swallowed by Anaconda which revived. Then an Irishman who had 
been a department store clerk, John D. Ryan, succeeded Daly, and ran 
Anaconda singlehanded until his own death in 1933. Ryan may be 
judged from the fact that he once bought a power site for $950,000 
from the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad, and sold it three 
months later to the Montana Power Company for $5,000,ooo~while 
he was a director of both companies F® 

Anaconda today is headed by Cornelius F. Kelley, a seventy-one-year- 
old Nevadan who was Ryan’s lawyer and associate for many years, 
Kelley is plump, cold, and able. His salary is believed to be around 
$175,000 a year, a janitor’s wage by Hollywood standards, but still a 
tidy sum. The only Anaconda man I talked to was one of his under¬ 
lings, a man so smooth, so glossily defensive, that he resembled soap. 
One remarkable thing is that the “Company” has no building of its own 
in Butte; instead, it hires the upper reaches of a department store 

*®Cf. “The Montana Twins in Trouble,” by Joseph Kinsey Howard, Harper^s 
Uagasine, September, 1944. 
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called Hennessey’s. Thus a familiar euphemism for the company—the 
“Sixth Floor.” 

Anaconda has a number of large hlack automobiles, with low-numbered 
license plates; bystanders say “Tlie Company's out!” much as they 
might say “The elephants are loose!” wlien these leave the Hennessey 
building for unknown destinations. When the legislature meets, “some¬ 
body”—^though it isn’t always easy to define just who the “some¬ 
body” is—takes a floor in a Helena hotel, and fills it with amiable 
opportunities for diversion. The days of “coming in through the transom” 
are no more, i.e., the habit of dropping bills “surreptitiously” into a hotel 
room; but bribery knows other means. One Montana lobbyist boasted 
recently, “Give me a case of Scotch, a case of gin, one blonde, and one 
brunette, and I can take any liberal!” Labor folk, fearful of the effect 
of such Babylonian temptation on human nature, sometimes hire agents 
to keep an eye on their own men; once they gel seduced into going up¬ 
stairs, they’re lost. 

Generally, on the Montana level, the company is criticized on a 
number of scores. First, incomparable and monumental stinginess. Aside 
from one threadbare little park (which it aci|uircd from Clark), it has 
never given the city of Butte, from which it lias extracted a roaring 
Golconda of wealth, anything. 

Second, politics. For years the company dominated both parties, and 
controlled almost all elections, if necessary by dragging in the “cemetery 
vote,” and a common saying is that it “has only lost one governorship 
since statehood”; a good Republican named Dixon was elected in 1920 
(against Wheeler) but he was duly defeated the next time he ran. Above 
all, the company wants to be sure of what a new governor will veto—-in 
case some undisciplined legislators break loose with legislation it doesn t 
like. Even today, there is no secret in the legislature as to who are “Com¬ 
pany men.” They maneuver first to elect the speaker, then to control 
membership of the committees, especially those that have to do with 
public development, hydroelectric power, and taxes. 

Third, an extreme vindictiveness, extending from the highest cate¬ 
gories to the lowest. Anaconda, so they say, stops at nothing. For in¬ 
stance a distinguished justice of the state supreme court, initially viewed 
by the company without di.sfavor, was unmercifully smeared later and 
all but driven from the bench, purely because he had once had an acci¬ 
dental association with Leif Erickson, a political candidate whom the 
company loathed; the better to try to “get” Erickson, the company sacri¬ 
ficed the judge. Or take Lowndes Maury whom I have mentioned above. 
Thirty-five years ago he was a lawyer for the Montana Power Company. 
Maury today is a stanch proponent of MVA (Missouri Valley Authority) 
which the Sixth Floor bitterly opposes. So a whispering campaign began 
to the effect that Maury, in his advocacy of MVA, must be “insincere,” 
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because he was once an official of the power concern! Or drop to lower 
echelons. A miner succeeded recently in getting compensation for an 
injury after a long legal fight; he then got a job on one of the local rail¬ 
roads ; after three months, the arm of the comi)any reached out, and 
the railroad was asked to get rid of him. Two years ago the subsurface 
tunnels undermined a schoolhouse in Butte. The building began to break 
apart and had to be abandoned, after condemnation by the authorities. 
The company sought to get release from damages, and then offered new 
land in exchange for the old site—whereupon the new site was discovered 
to be as dangerously undermined as the other. Finally a cash settlement 
was made. 

Fourth, a defeatist atmosphere. For several ills in Montana. Anaconda 
is not to blame; yet its hand has lain so heavily on the state for so 
long that, if a cat sneezes, it gets the blame. .So there is a general stulti¬ 
fication, even if the ACM itself is not resi)onsible. Progressive people 
do not do things they might easily succeed in doing, out of fear of the 
company, though its permission is no longer necessary. Also stisificion 
and apprehension make for a general deterioration of personal rela¬ 
tionships; not only is everybody afraid of the company, but the company 
is afraid too. Sometimes the euphemisms it encourages are a boom¬ 
erang. An extremely reputable eastern newspaper did an article recently 
on labor relations in Montana without ever mentioning Anaconda by 
name; it referred merely to “Butte management,” which is a really 
signal trium])h in evasion. But the net result W'as to make everybody in 
Montana laugh with the kind of laughter that burps at the edge. Some 
youngsters in Butte, including .several in “Company” employ, let off 
steam by a hap])y derisiveness. “Well, well,” they will .say, “our com¬ 
pany got licked in the last election. It is one of the worst insults ever 
known to have been suffered by our company.” 

To all this Anaconda officials themselves reply that they want to be 
fair, that they don’t “play politics,” and that they are obliged to do a 
lot of things they don’t like in self-protection against the “radicals.” 

Fijth, the company is blamed in part for depopulizing the state, because 
it keeps new industry out. Anaconda wants no rivals in the labor market; 
it wants a pool of cheap labor all its own, with itself the only hiring 
agency. It opposes power developments on the rivers, partly out of fear 
that some such company as Alcoa might come in with aluminum plants. 
One great airplane concern thought briefly of starting a factory in Mon¬ 
tana, according to local report; it took one look on the spot, and then got 
out, because of the “legislative pressure” that might work against it. 
Then, too, by controlling the smelters and manpower distribution. 
Anaconda can throttle any independent miners; also virgin territory that 
might yield great mineral wealth, much of it owned by ACM but not 
worked, remains untapped. Also in this general economic field, so 
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obviously that it scarcely needs mention, is the fact that Anaconda takes 
out of Montana enormously more wealtli than it puts in. 

Sixth, the newspapers. The situation is unique in America. Of the 
fourteen dailies in the state seven are company (jwncd or controlled; in 
four of the five chief cities, the company dailies are the only papers. Why 
the company thinks that .such an antediluvian lactic as ownership of its 
own newspapers is a good idea remains a my.strry to most experts^ in 
public opinion; it derives straight from the Daly-Ryan tradition of holding 
close to the chest everything they could get: hut Ryan himself once told 
an independent editor, “Yon know, it's a kind of advantage that you’re 
not on our pay roll, after all. hecausc it you lu inl something good ahout 
us, people believe it!’’ As to circulation the comi>any papers run behind; 
for instance Mr. Warden’s inde|rcndent Great Falls Trihiine has 27,000 
in a town of 35,000; the comiiaiu' pa|ier in Hiitte, the Montana Slanriard. 
has 16,000 in a town of 3i,0(X). The Warden policy is quite sinqde. He 
rarely opposes the comiiany directly; he prints the news. Anaconda knows 
that he cannot he bullied, bought, or frightened off; it also knows that he 
will oppose equally anything unjust to .Anaconda, and anything unjust that 
Anaconda does, the company could ruin Warden and drive him out of 
the state, but it would cost a tremendous amount of money and no end 
of scandal—and he has told them so. As to the company press itself it 
does its host to appear “unslanted.’’ But nobody is fooled. One company 
paper refused in the 1944 campaign to accept a Jiaid advertisement for 
Erickson which said simply that Erickson was not a “Communist 
and, far from being a newcomer as had been charged, had lived m 
Montana for twcnlv years. Another reeently devoted its whole front page 
to an attack again'st the Columbia A^alley Authority, which untd then 
most local people had never heard of. The Indcpauknt-Rccord m Helena 
ordinarily uses the appellation “Mr.” before the name of only one 
American-Cornelius F. Kelley. Its staff thinks, however, that a prevail¬ 
ing situation should he equalized by using “kir. in front pi God too, 

when God is mentioned. ... . , 

Of course there is plenty that the company press does its best not to 
print. For instance in New York early in 1946 the Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Company settled for $1,626,000 a claim of the United States 
government for damages “based on charges that three Anaconda plants 
shipped untested wire and cable to American and British armed forces. 
(New York Herald Trihnnc, March 1, 1946.) Previously, officials and 
employees in Anaconda Wire and Cable factories in Marion Indiana, and 
Pawtucket Rhode Island, had been tried and convicted on criminal 
charges “for conspiring to defraud the government" and of delivering 
inferior wire. Both plants were fined ten thousand dolUrs; five employees 
at Marion got suspended sentences, and four Pawtucket officials went to 
jail. On this wire, American soldiers in the field depended for their lives. 
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But Anaconda Wire and Cable underlings used the most elaborate and 
intricate methods to deceive government inspectors as to its quality, 
even installing checking machines that were themselves fraudulent. The 
judge hearing one case said that “the company perpetrated these frauds 
with intent to increase their profits without regard to the lives of Ameri¬ 
can boys.” All this is a matter of public record: former Senator Bone of 
Washington made a speech in Congress saying that “the men who did 
this dreadful thing would be lined up before a firing squad if they were 
in Germany or Kussia.” But you will not find much about it in most 
papers published in Montana. . 

Montana has four lively weeklies that do dare oppose the company.' 
Their circulation and influence is, however, very limited. They are the 
People’s Voice (kiclena), the IVcsIcrn News (Hamilton), the yellow- 
stone (Billings), and the Montana Labor News (Butte). 

Sn’cnth, education. Like mo.st corporations, the ACM works hard to 
keep taxes down; this of course means that less money is available for 
the schools; the pattern is familiar everywhere, and is not peculiar to 
Anaconda or Montana. But another aspect merits attention, the curious 
fact that the University of Montana exists in six units in six different 
localities, though it is all the same organism and institution. The state 
university (with a justly famous school of journalism) is at Missoula, 
the state college is at Bozeman, the school of mines is at Butte, the state 
normal college is at Dillon, the Eastern Montana Normal is at Billings, 
and Northern Montana College is at Havre. All these have separate 
budgets and separate legislative appropriations, and the students and 
faculty are not interchangeable. Dr. E. 0 . Melby, the former chancellor 
of the university as a whole, thought that such cha jtic irrationality might 
be modified, and suggested in 1945 that at least th^ six budgets be 
consolidated. One anomaly was that Dillon had exactly twenty-two 
students while the rest of the state wa.s crying for teachers. But Melby was 
defeated; he resigned (and is now dean of the school of education at 
New York University) together with several of hi.® professors. The 
legislature insisted on retaining the old six-way sy.stem, in part because 
a university in six parts makes for good lobbying. A lobbyist could always 
go to a legislator from Dillon, say, and promi,se some improvement to 
that particular community, in exchange for support of a company bill 
that might be coming up. 

We must mention now the Montana Power Company, the great utility 
closely tied up with Anaconda—so closely that the terra “Company” is 
often used to embrace the two together. Montana Power was founded 
by John D. Ryan, and for many years he was president of both; now, 
however, though allied, the two corporations are separate entities. But 
one Montana Power director recently became counsel for Anaconda, 
and until recently when Bob Fletcher took the job, the same man, by 
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name Charles Towrte, was press agent for both companies. Also Anaconda 
is Montana Power’s biggest customer by far; the two have an inevitable 
community of interest. As the association has worked out, Montana 
Power—with officials and employees in scores of towns and villages— 
has become a kind of eyes and ears for the ACM. It maintains the listen¬ 
ing posts out in the hinterland. And it reads every bill to come before 
the legislature with its own and Anaconda’s interests intimately in 
mind—naturally. The history of Montana Power, one of the most 
formidable utility companies in the L’nited States, cannot be dealt with in 
this space. The story is well told in the Harper’s article cited above, “The 
Montana Twins in Trouble.’’ That, for in.stance, Montana Power was 
forced recently by the SEC to divest it.self of a hotel in Great Falls, ' 
owned by a subsidiary, is a detail almost microscojiically small but 
typical of its wide range of interests. When I was in Montana it was 
busy publishing advertisements in a dozen country weeklies, all with the 
same point—to make the idea of an MVA ridiculous by attacks on TVA. 
Then too, but this is on a minor level and I’m not sure but what 
company haters may not have been overusing their imaginations, I heard 
about the connection between Montana Power and, of all things, Lewis 
and Clark! The one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition was being celebrated by a relay of Boy Scouts carrying 
a pouch along their trail; the American Pioneer Trails Association in 
New York, of which Cornelius F. Kelley (no less) is a director, was a 
prime mover in the celebration, and Anaconda men toured the state to 
help mark the route. This was interpreted widely as a company “plot” 
to build political fences, win good will, and incidentally spread propa¬ 
ganda against MVA. Anyway the episode produced a joke. People were 
baffled by ACM’s sudden interest in the two explorers, and it was said 
that at last Anaconda had got around to organizing Montana on a 

“Lewis and Clark basis.” . 

A matter much more serious is rural electrification. Montatia boils 
with streams; the power company has been there since 1912; but in 1935 
only per cent of farms in the state had central station electric service. 
The figure is up to 27.8 per cent now, but this is largely toause the 
Rural Electrification Administration has financed a number of co-opera¬ 
tives roughly like the Public Utility Districts in Washington. Before 
the REA came in, farmers in isolated areas were helpless, tecause the 
charges to bring private power in were inordinately prohibitive. Let us 
point out, however, that this kind of exorbitance is not peculiar to Mon¬ 
tana. I have friends in that small superstate Vermont, who although 
only a few miles from sizable towns had to build and pay for their oira 
power lines because the local utilities refused to do so except at fantastic 
cost, 

FinaUy we should at least barely mention two other great economic 
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factors in the life of Montana, which in general follow the same line as 
the company. First, the livestock men. They are the biggest source of 
revenue the state has; they are even more con.spicuous in the legislature 
than Anaconda. Second, the railroads. The Northern Pacific got from 
Congress in 1864—free!—every other section of land along its line for 
seven hundred miles in Montana; this amounted to some twenty-three 
thousand square miles (an area three times higger than New Jersey); and 
naturally the railroad laid its route to tap as much valuable land as pos¬ 
sible. The Great Northern, by contrast, is not and never was a land 
grant railroad; it was built by Jim Hill without public aid and Hill is 
almo.st as legendary a hero in Montana as in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
The Milwaukee Road came later. It was deeply involved in the later 
stages of the copper wars and, once, on the steps of the Butte railway 
station, was sold at auction in half an hour for 140 million dollars. The 
Milwaukee is electrified for four hundred miles of its Montana run, and 
hence is a very substantial customer of Montana Power. 

Now to conclude this section. No one can possibly underestimate the 
importance of Anaconda in Montana affairs, yet it would be a gross error 
to think that the company is unopposed. From a paper called the lilonlaita 
Builder I take the following: “Mr. Cornelius Kelley, memhers of the 
board of A.C.M.. the handwriting is on the wall. Get rid of these cheap 
gangsters who befoul the halls of our state capitol.” And much else 
apjiears in similar overt vein. Nor should it he forgotten that, in the la.st 
analysis, the hulk and rank and file of people in the United States count 
as well as corporations. Anaconda and Montana Power are important in 
Montana—yes. Nevertheless a progressive like Thomas J. Walsh was a 
Montana senator for years; at present the Montana delegation in Wash-. 
ington includes such authentic and vivi<l liberals as Senator James E. 
Murray and Representative Mike Mansfield ; and in the summer of 1946, 
Leif Erickson beat Wheeler for nomination to the Senate, though he was 
himself beaten in the general election following. 

On Certain Conjusions in the Lije of 
Burton K. IVheeler 

I don’t mean to claim wisdom after the event, but I thought that 
Wheeler was a spent force considerably before his defeat for renomina¬ 
tion to the Senate. In Washington earlier in the year he seemed to have 
lost grip—always garrulous, with his big cruel mouth chewing at a thin 
cigar, he was talkative to the point where his conversation became in¬ 
terminable anecdotage; he seemed to have descended to a level where 
it was almost inconceivable that he could ever have had a coherent 
intellectual background or philosophy. 

There is nothing morally wrong about being an isolationist. Thousands 
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of good Americans—normally intelligent and sincere Americans—^are 
isolationists. Isolationists may have been witless, or improperly tuned 
to the march of events and the shrinkage of the hemi.spheres, or victims 
of laziness or wishful thinking, but they were not criminals. They 
represented one wing of a perfectly authentic American tradition (as 
we shall see later on when we come to the Middle West) and there are, 
even now, a great many earnest and peace-loving Americans with full 
internationalist .sympathies who would be delighted to be isolationists— _ 
if the world would only let this be possible. The trouble with Wheeler 
was that be was the .serf, the helplc.ss victim of ob.session. He saw an “in¬ 
ternational banker” under every cot; he thought that England was Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and be hated one man, Franklin D. Roosevelt, with a 
fierce, fixed, vituperative and vindictive passion. 

I am not even sure how Wheeler came to his isolationism. He was, 
and is, a politician first and last. Perhaps subconsciously, he was 
grasping for an issue. In the autumn of 1939, Roosevelt appealed 
for modification of the Neutrality Act to permit the sale of arms to the 
allies on a cash-and-carry basis. FDR’s speech was muddled and specious 
but nobody in the Senate had ability enough to oppose him, Wheeler alone 
excepted. Borah was ill and tired, Hiram Johnson bad g.-tlloping senility, 
and Nye simiily lacked the stature necessary. Wheeler had tasted the 
sweet blood of leadership when he fought Roosevelt—and beat him to 
a standstill—in the Court Packing bill two years before. So he took 
charge of the isolationist “crusade,” and from then on events continually 
and progressively boxed him into more uncomfortable and tighter 
corners. I think also that a second point contributed early in the war to 
Wheeler’s isolationism, namely that he thought, like Lindbergh, that 
Germany would win and he wanted to play the winning side. Third, he 
was profoundly influenced by his wife, who hates the British empire 

even more than he does. ^ 

Thus cirose sonic of tlic drcaflful intcllcctiiiil confusions. In the 20 s 
Wheeler pleaded earnestly for recognition of Russia by the U.S.” In 
the 40’s he was a passionate Russia hater. In 1939 he thought that the 
German invasion of Poland couldn’t be helped, and urged that Poland 
should give up Silesia and the Corridor to avoid a fight. In 1945 he 
was one of the loudest to urge that Poland should lie encouraged to resist 
Russian aggression at all costs. He fought Lend Lease saying that it 
would plow under every fourth American boy”—and voted against 
almost every measure that might have strengthened the United States, 
and then, immediately after the war was over, attacked American policy 
for its “weakness.” No matter how he slid and slithered, he came to the 


« President Coolidge asked him on his return from a Moscow, “Is it true 

that the Russians haven’t got religion?” Wheeler replied. For a long time they 
had too much of the wrong kind.” 
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fate that sooner or later overtook almost all isolationists; willy-nilly he 
was forced into a position of seeming to be pro-German. 

Consider too the bad company he got in. Stacks of America First mail, 
franked with his stamp, were found in George Sylvester Viereck’s office. 
Every Fascist and sub-Fascist sheet in the country called him a hero from 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice to the Weekly Roll Call of William D. 
Pelley, the Silver Shirt leader who later went to jail for sedition; from 
Gerald B. Winrod’s Defender to Gerald L. K. Smith’s Cross and Flag 
to official organs of the Nazi Bund. In order to beat a left-wing Montana 
congressman, Jerry O’Connell, Wheeler once supported and helped elect 
a man named Thorkelson, now dead, who was the most outspoken and 
poisonous anti-Semite ever to sit in the halls of Congress. 

In his own defense Wheeler points out that it is unfair to call him 
“reactionary” or “anti-Semitic” just because he wanted to keep out of 
war. He told me that he was denouncing Hitler while “Lord Halifax was 
out shooting with him.” He says that he can’t help it if Gerald L. K. 
Smith quotes him; he claims to have nothing but contempt for Coughlin, 
Smith, and their rabble. Wheeler voted for ratification of the San Fran¬ 
cisco charter—and at the same time publicly boasted that he would do 
everything in his power to w’ater it down. In 1946 he demanded “that 
the United States quit appeasing Russia and let her know once and 
for all that we did not fight this w’ar to let her enslave Europe.” Well and 
good. But it is difficult not to rejoin, as did one new.spapcr, “Well, well, 
look who’s talking!” For years Wheeler had put himself into the cate¬ 
gory of seeming to be a friend to enemies of the nation; his speeches 
during the war frankly encouraged the breakup of the allied coalition. 
That he should, wdth the war won, oppose appeasement of Russia is 
perfectly legitimate and reasonable. But it would come with better grace 
if he had not been the boss appeaser to both Germany and Japan in 
and after 1939. 

Wheeler, the tenth child of a Quaker shoemaker, was born in Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1882. He went to the University of Michigan and then 
pushed further west to carve out a career as a lawyer. Legend is that 
he was passing through Butte, en route to Seattle, when he was stripped 
of every cent in a crooked poker game. He stayed in Butte of necessity, 
got a job in a law office, and has been a Montanan ever since. Now let 
there be no doubt of Wheeler’s good liberal record in the early days. He 
was an agrarian progressive of the Norris-LaFollette type, and it seemed 
that he would rival them in good works and stature. He served in the 
state legislature for a time as a reform candidate and, then, through 
the influence of Senator Walsh, whose protege he was, he became United 
States attorney. He kept his head during the witch-hunt days after 
World War I, and in 1920 ran for governor. Feeling against him ran so 
high that he was once threatened with tar-and-feathering, and once 
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he was physically run out of a town. He was soundly beaten in this race 
for governor. Then in 1922 he ran for senator, and was elected—just as 
soundly. 

This brings up the moot question of Wheeler's relations with the 
"Company.” I do not think he has ever, as is often charged, been an 
Anaconda tool or puppet, though the company has certainly supported 
him on occasion. In 1920, however, it feared and hated him as a progres¬ 
sive and was in large mea.svire responsible for his defeat. How, then, 
could he have won so handsomely just two years later? One factor was 
the hard times suddenly prevalent. Another, most Montanans say, is 
that the company recognized him as such an able and dangerous antag¬ 
onist tliat it let him win the senatorship in order to push him out of the 
state. Then for years the tw'o most conspicuous of Montana institutions 
watched each other warily. I do not think that the remark was printed at 
the time but Wheeler, campaigning in 1922, is supposed to have made a 
pledge, "If you ever see a picture of me on the front page of any company 
paper you will know I have sold out." Wheeler s own description to me 
of his position vis-a-vis Anaconda is that it had tried to influence him 
without success, that it always opposed him till 1934, and “then gave up 
because they knew it wouldn't do any good. He agreed, however, that 
for manv years “jtohody could be elected dog catcher in Montana without 
Sixth Fioor support.” His explanation, incidentally, of the remark about 
the picture in the paper is that he was referring, not to the company press, 
but to the Butte Miner which was then controlled by Senator W. A. 
Clark. Wheeler’s actual words were, he says, “If I ever hear a good word 
about me from Clark, I'll search my own pockets to sec what I've stolen. 

Wheeler, company or no company, has always played a hard, close 
role in Montana politics. He has substantial business and real estate 
interests in the state, and he is believed to be part owner of the Z Bar 
Network, comprising radio stations in Helena, Butte, and Bozeman, and 
linked up with KFPY in Spokane. He sought to run both parties locally; 
he tried always to get both the conservative and liberal vote. He is, of 
course, a Democrat and the present governor, Sam C. Ford, is a 
Republican, but Ford is a good friend of Wheelers and several key 
posts are held by Wheeler associates, like J. Burke Clements, chairman 
of the Industrial Accident Board, who was Wheeler's campaign manager 
for the 1940 presidential nomination, and Barclay Craighead, head of Un- 
employment Compensation, who was one of his Senate secretaries. 
Incidentally Clements is also a political commentator on Wheelers 
Helena radio station, which is managed by another crony, Ed Craney 
who is a distinct power in state and municipal affairs. 

In Washington, Wheeler started his senatorship with high promise. * 

“Bv interestine coincidence Wheeler entered the Senate on the same day as 
Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, and both were beaten at the same time twenty- 
tiiree years later. 
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He led the fight to open up the Teapot Dome scandals, which got him 
into a peck of trouble. Harry M. Daugherty, Harding’s attorney general, 
had him indicted before a federal court for allegedly using improper 
influence in arguing an oil lease case before the Department of the 
Interior; this was pure vindictive retaliation, a fraraeup. Wheeler was 
acquitted after the jury had been out ten minutes. His wife was about to 
have a baby; she said if necessary she would have-it in the courtroom. 
In 1924, as everyone knows, Wheeler ran for vice president as a Progres¬ 
sive under old Bob LaFollctte,*^ but be switched back from Progressive 
to Democrat and was hand.somely re-elected senator in 1928. In tbe early 
Roosevelt days Wheeler was the administration’s chief wheel horse in 
putting through the Holding Company Act regulating utilities, and he 
had a good deal to do with railroad and labor legislation. What caused 
his violent enmity to Rcjo.sevelt later? First, the fact that Wheeler, a 
desperately vain man, considered himself slighted by Roosevelt on 
Montana patronage; also, be had hoped to succeed Wabsh as attorney 
general, but b'DR passed him over for Homer Cummings of Con¬ 
necticut. Second, the fight over packing the Supreme Court. But despite 
the fierceness of his enmity, Wheeler .says that he “could have had the 
vice presidential nomination in 1940 if he had wanted it”; he even told 
me tliat, Roosevelt or no Roosevelt, he could, if he had wished, been 
vice president in 1944—which means that he would be president today. 

In the summer of J946 came catastrophe. Wheeler, like Shipstcad and 
Nye, was knocked out in the most humiliating kind of political defeat, 
a primary race. The isolationist taint, plus much else, was too much to 
overcome. I have several times mentioned in this chapter the man who 
beat him for the nomination, Leif Erickson. Erickson was a former 
justice of the state supreme court, the president of the MVA Associa¬ 
tion, and a young, attractive, uncompromising liberal. Wheeler’s enmity 
to MVA had something to do with the result, because it alienated the 
powerful Farmers Union; and Erickson had the prime asset so impor¬ 
tant everywhere in the Northwest of a Scandinavian name. Wheeler at 
first thought to split Erickson’s vote by prevailing on some third candi¬ 
date to run, but he couldn’t find anybody. He blames his defeat on the 
Political Action Committee and the New York newspaper PM. But the 
PAC as such did not enter the campaign at all, and PM has a circula¬ 
tion in Montana of exactly forty-two! Wheeler lamented to me, “The 
Jewish press always kicks the — out of me.” PM is of course owned 
and edited by such Jews as Marshall Field and Ralph McAllister Inger- 
soll. W’hat did beat Wheeler was labor.'"* The Butte labor community 

While, as the New Republic once pointed out. FDR was supporting an 
extremely conservative Wall Street lawyer, John W. Davis. 

“But it is quite true that a few eastern liberals contributed money—in small 
■mounts—^to Erickson’s campaign. 
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turned against him almost to a man, and so—despite Truman's personal 
intervention—did the railway brotherhoods, which are extremely impor¬ 
tant in Montana, a state crossed hy three great transcontinental lines. 

Ciavt of Wheat 

I met him in Washington, D.C., not on his own mammoth pro|)crty at 
Hardin, Montana; he is one of the most interesting of all Montanans— 
Thomas C. Campbell, the greatest wheat farmer In the world. 

Twice in his life Tom Campbell has had singular confrontations with 
singular men, the late J. P, R'lorgan and Joseph .'stalin. He went to see 
Morgan, uninvited, during World War I when the Germans were 
making their great offensives in Aijril, ifjiS; it was anticipated that the 
war would go through another winter, at least, and wheat was desperately 
short. Franklin K, Lane, then secretary of the Interior, sent Campbell 
out to Montana to see wliat he could do. He looked at millions of acres of 
land, some of it government property on Indian reservations, that might 
be made to grow wheat in spite of its aridity. Ilut he needed money, 
which Washington wouldn't give him, to finance leases. So, without intro¬ 
duction and on his own hook, he called on Morgan. The interview lasted 
seven minutes, during which Morgan asked five f|uestions: (0) How old 
are you? {h) Have you a university degree? (c) Have you had any 
experience in wheal production? (d) Do you intend to run the job your¬ 
self? (c) How much money do you need? The sum was two million 
dollars and Campbell got it the next day. He went back west, and 
organized the Montana harming Corporation. 

(Morgan never got the money hack. Wheat dropped from $2,75 in 
(919 to $1.05 In 1921, and Cani])bcll had a hard time with his property. 
The younger Morgan partners w'anted to get out of agriculture and 
some years later simply wrote the two million dollars off. Campbell him¬ 
self was then able to buy hack the .same holdings, under the name Camp¬ 
bell Farming Corporation, for $100,000 cash and $500,000 worth of 
notes.) 

Campbell met Stalin during the first Five Year Plan; he was the 
first American citizen, he says, whom Stalin ever received. The Rus¬ 
sians had approached Campbell asking him to teach them how to make 
a mechanized farm work. At that time he thought that Bolsheviks 
ate babies for breakfast, and his friends were horrified that he should 
even consider accepting the invitation. But, fingers crossed, he went to 
Moscow and became a consulting engineer to the Soviet agricultural 
authorities; presently he was helping to build Gigant, the million-acre 
mechanized farm that was one of the chief Soviet showpieces before 
World War II. At first the Russians wanted to mechanize everything 
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hand over fist, without pause or preparation; they wanted a tractor for 
every acre. Campbell persuaded them to go more slowly. He found that 
go per cent of the crops of the U.S.S.R. were planted and harvested 
with implements the Pharaohs might have used; there were 90 million 
horses in the country. Campbell said, “Let's use the horses for awhile, 
with modern horse machinery.” But the Russians, eager folk, were dis¬ 
appointed by his caution. Stalin listened to the argument most of an 
evening, and then said, “Since we have hired this man, let us accept his 
advice.” That decided it. Campbell was allowed to convert Russian' 
agriculture to mechanization by easy stages, prudently. Later the trac¬ 
tors and combines duly began to pour in. Campbell likes to think now 
that this was a contribution to winning the war. The Russians, he told 
me, could not possibly have withstood the impact of the German invasion 
had they not had a dozen years of precious experience with agricultural 
machines. This gave them the background and mechanical know-how 
for handling tanks and military vehicles. His tractors near Odessa 
became, as it were, the tanks and armored cars of Stalingrad. What 
won the war was, in a w’ord, mechanization of the peasantry. 

Tom Campbell, a vigorous and friendly white-haired man of sixty-five, 
is of Scots and Canadian stock. His father, a lumberman living in 
Ontario, wanted to go west. This was before the railways, and the family 
went out in a wagon. They came up the Red River Valley, where the 
grass grew to the hub wheels, and Campbell’s mother said, “This is fine 
soil, fine grass; let’s stay right here.” So, at a point near what is now 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, the group took root. Tom says today that 
his earliest memories are of resentment at the murderously hard physi¬ 
cal labor his father and mother had to perform and at the age of eight, 
60 he swears, his ambition was already set—to be the biggest wheat 
farmer in the country. Campbell was the first graduate of the mechanical 
engineering department of the University of North Dakota; then he 
went to Cornell for graduate work in engineering. He had a natural 
bent for mechanics, which it seemed logical to apply to agriculture. So 
he began to experiment with mechanization. Came World War I, and 
he moved from North Dakota to Hardin, Montana, about sixty miles 
from Billings, where he still is. 

The Campbell properties today cover 95,000 acres; there is nothing 
more dramatic in the West than the manner of the cultivation, the 
method of the harvest. On soil that averages less than sixteen inches of 
rainfall per year, Campbell gets thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre. 
First, like all modem wheat farmers in this area, he conserves half his 
soil each year by planting in alternate strips and leaving the rest fallow. 
Second, by proper tillage and the use of an ingenious tool known as the 
rod-weeder, he keeps weeds down to a minimum, so that the soil, hoard¬ 
ing up precious moisture, has complete rest during its year’s holiday. 
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Third, he seeds at a special “angle of repose,” in rows far apart, as a 
precaution against wind erosion and winter freeze. One tractor carries 
an 84-foot-wide series of drills, which moving at three miles an hour can 
seed five hundred acres in a day—as again.st the half an acre a day 
which is the best hand labor can do. Seeding, of course, goes on by night 
as well as by day, ju.st as do the harvests. August at Hardin, when the 
combine teams work all night, is almost as astonishing an example of 
American “industrialization” as, say, the mills near Pittsburgh. Camp¬ 
bell harvests an acre of wheat in fourteen man-minutes. He can run 
his whole immense establishment with a staff of twenty-five men. Even 
during the harve.st he needs no more than 150. 

One of Campbell’s 120 horse power tractors can pull twelve fourteen- 
inch plows, which means that two men can plow seventy-five to eighty 
acres in twelve hours. Tell that to any grandfather who grew up in lowal 
This is, of course, agricultural mass production tn cxcclsis. The earth 
itself becomes the assembly line. 

Plenty of people dislike Campbell and his methods. He was accused 
in the 1930's of having caused the loss of millions of tons of topsoil, 
because he planted too much and too deep. The Farmers Union resents 
him sharply; he “works men two months a year, then drops them"; his 
method is “antisocial" and the concentration of many small farms into 
one big farm is “Fascistic”; he builds no schools, no communities. But 
Campbell himself is on several counts distinctly on the liberal side; of 
such confusions is American life full. I have no idea whether he is a 
Republican or a Democrat, but he says that the government has always 
been his best partner, and always will be; that the Department of 
Agriculture knows more about its subject and teaches it better than any 
university in the world; that Stalin was smart enough to have inaugurated 
a tolerable agriculture from the beginning, whereas we didn’t get started 
right until the New Deal; and that every American depression has come 
because industry sought to buy agricultural produce as cheaply as pos¬ 
sible with the result that the farmers who produced this had no money 
to buy the industrial stuff without the sale of which industry itself 
couldn’t live. 

Montana Miscellany 

Montana is a great state for wild flowers (claiming more varieties 
than any other) and for prize fighters (Stanley Ketchell, Battling 
Nelson, Kid McCoy) and movie stars (Myrna Loy, Gary Cooper). It 
contains Glacier National Park, and the newspapers are full of advertise¬ 
ments of such commodities as lariat rope—top grade Manila — 6 yi^ a 
FOOT. Though by no means rich it led the nation five times in five con¬ 
secutive bond drives, as the first state to exceed its quota; and it is the 
chief state aside from California with a strong 'Vigilante past. Only 
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fourteen out of its fifty-six counties have made soil surveys, and only 
l8 per cent of its land is owned by the farmers tilling it. Montana is the 
state where Indians call a divorce “splitting the blanket,” where hogs once 
ate the automobile license plates which were made of ersatz material, and 
where fur-bearing fish have been photographed. Finally, it is the Ameri¬ 
can state that, by far, has the greatest number of earthquakes. The 
Chamber of Commerce will not thank me for saying this, but there have 
been three thousand since 1935. 



Chapter 12 

MV A Versus Behemoth River 


Creation of a Missouri Valley Aullionty and its operation would 
constitute the greatest peacetime public undertaking in Ameri¬ 
can history, both by virtue of tlie duersity of its functions and 
the size of its expenditure. 

—Jusepii Kinsey Howard 


A GREAT and embracing western issue is MVA. The pressures 
involved are the same as those noted above m discussion of tlie 
ColumI)ia Valley Authority, hut on an enormously broader scale; the end 
in view is constitution of an authority for the berserk Missouri, Ameri¬ 
ca’s longest river, much like the one operating now in the valley of the 
Tennessee. In a sentence, the story of MVA is that of an attempt to yoke 
one of the great rivers of the world and put it to man’s use on a regional 
basis—“to make the Missouri blue again.” as I heard it put. The issue, 
again in a sentence, simmers down to the question of wdio and what 
should own a rive)*, if not the people as a whole. 

I hope this does not sound dull. Certainly the Missouri itself is far 
from dull. This outlaw hiiipopotamus, this mud-foaming behemoth of 
rivers, rises in southwestern Montana and finally meets the Mississippi, 
near St. Louis, 2.470 miles away. Describing it has provoked some fine 
and fancy language; it has been called “the hungriest river ever created 
. . . eating yellow clay hanks and cornfields, eighty acres at a mouthful, 
winding up its banquet with a truck garden and jjicking its teeth with 
the timbers of a big red barn.’’^ Feeding it are tributaries almost as 
truculent as itself, like the Yellowstone, the Big Horn, the Cheyenne, the 
Platte; the last has been descrilied as “a mile wdde, an inch deep, stand 
it on end and it will reach to heaven, so muddy that the catfish have to 
come up to sneeze.” The Missouri drains something like sfiuare 

miles, or roughly one-sixth of the entire U.S.A.; it carves its variable 
and refractory way through seven states, and drains ten, with a total 
population of thirteen million (the population of the basin itself is about 
6,8oo,(Xk)) ; on its banks are three state capitals (Bismarck, Pierre, 
Jefferson City), to say notliing of towns like Great Falls and Sioux City, 
and metropolises like Kansas City and Omaha, Nebraska. 

What makes the Missouri most notable and frightening is, however, 

» Stanley Vestal, The Missouri, in the Rivers of America series. 
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not its size but its voracity. It wanders obstinately all over tbe place— 
one remark is that the Missouri River and a woman’s heart are the two 
most inconstant things in nature—^and eats anything. In the three years 
from 1942 to 1944 it caused flood damage of more than 150 million dol¬ 
lars; the figure is almost impossible to believe, but it carries with it 
550 million tons of irreplaceable silt, gravel, sand, and soil annually. 
Another calculation puts the loss at one ton of soil per acre per year; 
several million tons of actual farms are washed into the Mississippi 
every year. What is soil? It is wliat makes America live—in the shape 
of grass, grains, milk, meat.^ 

Efforts to control the Missouri and modify its appetite have gone on 
for many years—without much success as the foregoing figures would 
seem to indicate—and the complicated snarl today between the Pick- 
Sloan plan and the proposal for an MVA is merely the last, up-to-the- 
minute chapter in an involved history. 

A valley authority on a TVA basis would, its advocates claim—even 
though an MVA would have to be very much larger than TVA—put the 
Missouri in order on all sorts of counts. Three separate main problems 
attend a turbulent river as a rule, irrigation at tbe source, navigation in 
the middle, flood control at the bottom. As to irrigation an MVA would 
probably bring under cultivation something like 4,700,000 additional 
acres, virtually doubling the present irrigated area. As to navigation it 
would make practicable a deep-water channel; as to floods these would, 
in theory, be totally eliminated by an over-all plan for controlling the 
river far enough up. Aside from this—though this is plenty—there are 
several other factors, for instance power. An MVA would, it is calcu¬ 
lated, provide more than ten billion kilowatt hours annually of electric 
energy, enough to transform the entire region, by bringing in industry 
and raising living standards. Or take such a comparatively small matter 
as fertilizer. TVA, working with less than 5 per cent of the phosphate 
deposits in the country, has developed a fertilizer industry incalculably 
useful to American agriculture everywhere. The We.st has more than 80 
per cent of the nation’s natural phosphate, but no fertilizer industry at 
all with the exception of one plant. Or consider the matter of recreation. 
Very little has been done to encourage boating, fishing, and the like on 
the Missouri reservoirs existing at present; they could easily be made 
into healthful vacation spots. But far outweighing all this is something 
else—the fundamental concept of valley development as a whole, that of 
a single authority located within the region as worked out by TVA. 
Neither God, nature, the Missouri nor the Tennessee recognizes state 
frontiers. A river cannot be broken into fragments or harnessed piece by 
piece. Horizontally, vertically, the problem should be tackled as a unit, 
the river dealt with as an entity from source to mouth, and from the 

* For further word about soil see Chapter 43 below. 
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viewpoint of its future potentialities, through control of erosion, con¬ 
servation, and building up of natural resources. 

Another word on electric power and its relation to the health and 
progress of a community as a whole. Some startling figures arc available: 



WHAT ITS 

WHAT THEY 



PEOPLh PAID 

WtH’I-I) HAVE 



FOR CURRENT 

PAlIi UNUER 

TVA RATE 

STATE 

1943 

TVA RATES 

SAVINGS 

Colorado 

$23,217,300 

$12,585,644 

$10,631,656 

Iowa 

48,3(j6.2oo 

26,763,942 

21.632.258 

Kansas 

33 . 4 bH. 30 (> 

i 8 ..=; 83 . 31 o 

14,884,990 

Mis.souri 

76,496,800 

46,()20.23l 

29,.'176,569 

Montana 

16,300,200 

J1.189,044 

5 .ni,i 56 

Nebraska 

20.921,900 

I i.() 7 ,S ,738 

8,946.162 

North Dakota 

7,154,000 

3 ,z(/i ,694 

3.X57.306 

South Dakota 

8,043.800 

3 . 7 ,S 4 . 74 Z 

4.289.058 

Wyoming 

4,471,700 

2,142,380 

2,329,320 

In Montana, only 

27.8 per cent of rural hnmes have electric light, only 


14.7 per cent have running water, only 9 l)cr cent have a bathtub or 
shower. The .same figures for North Dakota are 15.5, 6.0, and 4.7; for 
Colorado 34.6, 21.3, and 12.4: for Mis.souri 15.9, 6.3, and 4.7. Gentle 
citizens of Missouri, glance at the.se figures again ; of your farmers, only 
sixteen out of a hundred can turn on an electric light, only five out of a 
hundred can take a bath. 

I noted in Chapter ii the decline of ])0])nlation in Montana, and this 
same problem exists in Nebraska and the Dakotas; these four states 
have lost 232,000 jicople in ten years. Montana has sixteen thousand 
fewer farms than it had twenty years ago, and in some counties the 
population loss runs to 20 per cent. Remedies? Soil control, irrigation, 
industry—all the things that an MVA might bring, including fifty thou¬ 
sand jobs. But, says Joseph Kinsey Howard, there has been “a definite 
conspiracy in Montana to keep indu,stry out of the state.”* The big 
companies already there, chiefly Anaconda Copper, don't want rivals; 
above all they don't want competing labor. The forces that tend to pre¬ 
vent industrialization in Montana, and elsewhere in the West, are of 
course the same forces that opposed public ijower in Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington and that now fight MVA. Again to quote Mr. Howard: “What 
chances have Montanans who want public power development when they 
have a state public service commission which decides the private power 
company is overcapitalized only by 19 million dollars, in the face of a 
Federal Power Commission order to the company to squeeze 51 million 
dollars of ‘water' out of its accounts?” 

The Missouri River today is in the joint charge of the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, both of which are of course federal 

•In a statement to a U. S. Senate subcommittee, September 22, 1945. Mr. 
Howard is the author of Montana, High, Wide, and Handsome, cited above. 
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agencies. Thi.s cuts some ground from under opponents of MVA who set 
up wolf cries of totalitarianism and say that more federal authority would 
be leftist atid dangerous. Actually, if things should work out as they did 
in Tennessee, a valley authority on the spot but under control of Con¬ 
gress might very W'cll prove to be mure decentralized, more democratic, 
and less bureaucratic than the present system which is topheavy with 
■confusions. 

The major objection to the MVA idea is fear of socialism. But in all 
fairness let us outline other items; (i) Slates’ rights. It is asserted that 
these might be infringed, but TVA did not do so; in any case it is the 
federal government, by rei)eated interpretations of the Constitution, that 
has final authority over navigable rivers. (2) Taxes. But federal projects 
built by Army engineers and/or Bureau of Keclamation would also be 
tax free, and MVA, by terms of the Murray hill, would make substan¬ 
tial ]>ayments to local autliorities in lieu of taxes and out of revenue from 
the sale of power and water. (3) The Pick-Sloan plan can do the job. 
But engineers and Reclamation have been in the area for fifty years; and 
look at it. (4) MV.A might mean patronage, spoils politics, and bureauc¬ 
racy. This argument is not particularly strong; the great thing about 
TVA is that it has always kejjt politics rigorously out. (5) The cost will 
not be worth it. Again one must turn to TVA, which is nicely paying for 
itself year by year, and which has to a fantastic degree increased the real 
wealth of an entire region, of course on a tax-free basis to an extent. 

But to proceed now to what is actually happening. For years, there 
have been rival schools of thought about the Missouri. The Bureau of 
Reclamation is primarily intere.sted in irrigation, and it worked mostly 
upriver where this is the biggest problem. The Army engineers, on the 
contrary, arc primarily interested in navigation and flood control; hence 
for the most part they worked downriver. The engineers did, however, 
build at Fort Peck in Montana the largest earth-filled dam in the world, 
and this is upriver; so are other projects that the Army plans. But the 
two agencies did not, on the whole, co-operate or work very well to¬ 
gether ; a rivalry developed, and experts for each denounced the plans of 
the other; the river was in effect cut in half, divided between the two. 
Eventually two competing plans for development of the Missouri were 
produced. One was the work of a remarkably able officer, Colonel Lewis 
A. Pick, who is a general now; during the war he built the Ledo Road 
in China. The Pick plan outlined projects to cost $650,000,000 (almost 
two and a half times the cost of Grand Coulee) and to include vast 
levees, multiple-purpose dams, and reservoirs. But—the details are far 
too technical for inclusion here—it happened that another Army scheme 
aroused fierce opposition by upriver people at about this time. This latter 
scheme outlined a nine-foot navigation channel from Sioux City to the 
Mississippi, which, according to upriver calculations, would drain out so 
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much flow that northerly irrigation would lie killed; hence violent pro¬ 
tests arose to both the Army jirojects. The upriver people shouted, 
“You're trying to steal our river!” The downriver people shouted, “Con¬ 
trol the river, or you'll drown us out I” 

The second Missouri iilan, more ambitious and studied and tbc rcstilt 
of careful work over a long (leriod—the brilliant Pick had iiroduced his 
plan in three months—was largely the work of W, Skian of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. It called for no fewer than ninety dams in seven 
states, with the cost estimated at $1,200,000,000, which is about half the 
price of the atomic bomb. 

Then came an interesting development. That splendiil crusading news¬ 
paper the St. T.ouis Post-Dispatch broke oiien the whole issue by appeal¬ 
ing for an MVA to replace both the Pick and Sloan plans. It tippealed 
for a "One River One Problem" policy. This is one of the comparatively 
rare ca.ses in recent American hi.story where a newspa|)er, singlehanded, 
provoked a considerable national .struggle. .Senator James 1 ',. .Murray of 
Montana introduced a bill for MV.‘\ in Congress on August 18, 1944, 
and l^resident I'tooscvelt—also a senator ntinied Truman—gave his 
blessing to the idea. 

\ow the fight got really hot. An MV.\ hill, if pa.sscd. would have 
eliminated from the area hoth Bureau of Ix’eclamalion and Army engi¬ 
neers. or at least greatly cut down their functions. lioth .agencies are 
extremely sensitive and jealous of their jirerogatives in the region, as we 
know from the history of Bonneville and firaiHl Coulee, and they joined 
forces to squeeze the interloper out. 'J'wo rival bodies of the federal 
gox'ernment combined, in a word, to prevent formation of a third. Their 
proposal—to forestall MV.A—is known as the joint “Pick-SIoan Plan”; 
it was a compromise, patched up in a hurry with nolxxly iti supreme 
responsibility, and its critics say that it does not envisage the bc.st 
possible development of the river as a whole; for instance it includes 
projects to cost $267,ooo,cxx), which each of the jiartners bail itreviously 
rejected! This, however, was the price of agreement. Jim Patton, presi¬ 
dent of the National Farmers Union, called the combined plan a “shame¬ 
less, loveless shotgun marriage”; the St. Louis Post Dispatch termed it 
“the second Missouri Compromise.” 

Congress, however, delayed action on the Murray bill, and in Decem¬ 
ber, 1944, approved the Pick-.Sloan plan, but without appropriations. 
Then President Roosevelt signed it on the explicit understanding that 
future development of a true valley authority should not be prejudiced. 
Opposition to Pick-Sloan grew in the river basin, and Senator Murray 
reintroduced his bill for MVA, with trimmings, early in 1945. Fierce 
partisanship was aroused by now; a public petition for MVA with a 
million signatures was promoted; and enemies of the project, on their 
side, went into serious action. The new Murray bill was turned over not 
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to one but to three Senate committees, commerce, irrigation, and agrb 
culture, and was finally abandoned for the session W'ithout coming to a 
vote. The man chiefly responsible for burying it was Senator Overton of 
Louisiana, a strong “private water” man and a relentless enemy or tlte 
whole valley authority idea; by strange coincidence he was chairman not 
only of the Commerce Committee that first held hearings on the bill 
(though normally it might have been expected to go to Agriculture 
where it would have had friendlier treatment) but also of the subcom¬ 
mittee of Irrigation that continued the long hearings. The Murray bill is, 
of the moment, comatose. But operations under the Pick-Sloan scheme 
have not yet begun on any scale, and Big Muddy is still running across 
2,470 miles of land, licking her fine chops. 

The MV.'k fight produced some notably tricky politics, and lobbying 
on a scale unknown since the days of Antony and Cleopatra. The most 
seasoned of professionals got to work. One device that confused the issue 
was creation of something called the Mis.souri Valley Development Asso¬ 
ciation, with initials MVDA. Regional committees for MVA itself were 
formed in each a|)pro|iriate state, and met vehement opposition. C'ery 
powerful groups like the Mississippi Valley Association, the National 
Reclamation Association and a Ten States tionimittce took sides against 
MVA, and an im|)osing list of clubs and such—some thirty in all including 
such apparently remote entities as the Propeller Club of the United 
States, the I’ittsburgh Coal Exchange, and the Upjicr Potomac River 
Board—all joined in. Above all the great power companies came out of 
holes where they had been hiding since Insull. and began to shout. Not 
less than 167 dilTcrent electric and utility companies joined in a national 
advertising irrogram, with full pages in the weeklies saying Let's Cross 
These Rivers Before We Come to ’Em, and calling out that govern¬ 
ment in any businc.ss endangered all business. (As if Pick-.SIoan were 
not the government!) One big advertising agency sent “investigators” 
all over the valley, and the Post-Dispatch protested that money for this 
campaign “is .said to come . . . from kickbacks and rebates concealed 
in the jirices that manufacturers . . . charge the utility companies for 
materials and equipment.” 

The country as a whole—that small minority that was interested at 
least—was not bowled over by the power companies. The Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post, Collier's, and Life all printed extremely fair presentations of 
the issue, which on the wdiole favored MVA. The Post article in par¬ 
ticular, which the ReadePs Digest reprinted, blew some of the froth away 
and gave the authority idea considerable sympathy. Incidentally one of 
the most consistent and aggressive supporters of MVA is, of all sheets 
in the world, the New York Daily News, which printed at least four full 
column editorials warmly advocating it during the winter of discussion. 
Tlie valley concept is so big, in fact, that it cuts across most categories. 
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For instance such an inveterate opponent of New Dealism, socialism, and 
Washington bureaucracy as Louis Bromfield is a fanatic partisan for 
rVA ; so is a man wlio on every other count would be judged an extreme 
reactionary, Congressman John E. Rankin. 

To sum up, supporters of M\'A, dormant but still kicking, may take 
comfort in the odd irony that it was they who served to bring Pick and 
Sloan together. And all good Americans, keeping their fingers cros.sed, 
must hope vigorously that the Pick-Sloan scheme will work well, if 
tndeed MVA should ever be buried beyond resuscitation. 



Chapter 13 

Utah and the Mormons: Profile 
of a Community 

I-tit thi of the lulls \vc- hies-' Thec. Our fjod, our 

l-'-ttlicr-.’ (j<i(l 

- -Murnio!! hymn 

Give me li-ii >cars, aiu) I shall a^k no odds of tlu United State-' 
--Krij>hani ’t'ornij; in 1847 


T ilU iinitjucncss of Uiali ainonj; Anicriean stales is inter aiul afi^olute, 
because its salient cliaracteristics depend on a complex struggle for 
power, first between the Mormon cbtireh and tbc rest of the community, 
second within the Mormon church itself. Who runs Utah? What is Utah 
like? No one can be^dn to answer these ((uestioiis—or even to describe 
the state, its vastness of bori/on. its wide aritbty. its dinosaurlike liony 
mountains—without refet cnee to that extraordinary comlilnation of 
theocracy, do-ftoodism, industrioiisness, and flint-liard belief in the 
virtue of a livin^^ God, the Ciuirch of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. 

The Mormons comprise roughly 6o per cent of the jieoplc of Utah, 
willi their strength focused both in rural districts and m the cajiital. Salt 
Lake City. But llie ))olitical and economic power of the church far out* 
reaches the population ratio. The governor of Utah, ilerbert B. Maw, 
is a Mormon, and a first-rate governor he is. liotli of the state’s senators 
are Mormons, and so are both its congressmen (for the first time in 
history). Ifi^liteen out of twenty-three slate senators arc Mormon, and 
thirty-six out of a legislature numbering sixty. 

]A*w individual MormouN are exaggeratedly wealthy, but the church 
itself is immensely rich. In the Salt Lake City area alone it owns 
wholly or in pari: 

The /.CMI (/ion's Co-ojieralive Mercantile Institution), one of the 
first co-operalive retail stores established in the United States, 
and today one of the biggest and most prosperous. 

The Hotel Utah (which is to Salt I^ke City what the Waldorf is to 
New York). 

Temple Square Hotel. 

190 
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Deseret Nexvs (Icaiiinj; newspaperj. 

KSL (radio stalioii). 

Utah-Idaho Sugar Company. 

Utah State National Hank. 

Zion Savings Hank & Trust Company. 

Beneficial Life Insurance Coni])an_v. 

Great quantities of real estate. 

And the church is cominonly hclieved tf) be a ver)’ substantial stock¬ 
holder in the Union Pacific Railroad, winch is Utah's life line. 

The late president of the church, llebcr J. Grant, was a director of 
Union Pacific for almost twenty years. He bad to give up this jtjb, how¬ 
ever, when Congress passed the Clayton Act, by terms of which tio 
director of a company selling any considerable volnnic of goods to a 
railway could remain a director of the railway. And Grant was president 
of ZCMI (as well as of the church itself), of which Union Pacific was 
a heavy customer. 

Grant’s successor, the venerable George Albert Smith, was at the time 
of his accession ])resident of the Utah Stale National Bank, the Zion 
Savings Bank, the Beneficial Life Insurance Company, and the Ut.ah- 
Idaho Sugar Company, as well as vice president of the Utah Savings & 
Trust Company, and a director of Western .Air Lines, the Libhey Invest¬ 
ment Company, a creamery, and llebcr J. Grant & Co. .Mormons believe 
in concentration of economic as well as ecclesiastical power—to put it 
mildly. 


Social /lllrihates of Ihe I.DS 

Good Mormons do not smoke, nor do they drink alcohol, lea, or coffee. 
The legend that spices, mustard, jicpper, and similar stinuilants are also 
barred is, however, groundless, A borderline case is Coca-Cola. This 
beverage is reputed to contain caflein, a drug, and is therefore con¬ 
demned, but the condemnation is by “w'ord of wisdom,” not by specific 
commandment, and some Mormons drink it. The church is adamant, 
however, on alcohol and particularly tobacco. The Improvement Era, an 
unofficial publication, carries a feature called the No-Liquor-Tobacco 
Column; one issue denies that there are any vitamins in beer, and an¬ 
other argues that overuse of cigarettes killed Wendell Willkie. 

Here is a recent mention of tobacco: 

Tobacco companies, through clever advertising, have made the 
approach to smoking simple, yet deadly effective—playing to the 
emotions and dealing with that all-important human urge—social 
popularity. The tobacco situation can be changed and reversed 
by the same approach . . . through an emotional appeal dealing 
with social unpopularity. Tobacco stinks. It does not make any 
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difference who smokes it, or the form, or the brand, it always stinks 
... A slang phrase of youth today is “It stinks” for anything 
they don’t approve. Tobacco can soon be placed in this realm if 
proper leadership is given. When the idea, “It Stinks” is thor¬ 
oughly associated with tobacco ... a big part of the battle will have 
been won. 

The first presidency of the church, its ruling body, sounded this note 
on alcohol in October, 1942: 

Over the earth, and it seems, particularly in America, the demon 
drink is in control. Drunken with strong drink [.tic] men have lost 
their reason; their counsel has been destroyed; their judgment 
and vision are fled; tliey reel forward to destruction. 

As to coffee, I have lunched with Mormons and non-Mormons at 
the same table; the Mormons simply turned their cups dowti when coffee 
was being served. I was told that some believers, very heterodox,' 
sometimes put a drop or two of coffee in a cup of hot water, and thus 
compromise with faith, but I never .saw this happen. 

There is a perfectly good historical and theological reason for Mormon 
abstinences. 'J'he ]iro])hct Joseph Smith, founder of the sect, believed that 
the use of drugs shortened life. And Mormons, who are astonishingly 
long-lived anyway, want to keep on living just as long as possible; 
moreover when they enter the life after "death” (Mormons don’t “die”), 
they .s])cnd eternity in the same body they wore on earth. Thus, it is 
simple prudence to take care of it. As I heard it irreverently put, the 
analogy might be that of a man who knows that he is going to have 
only one automobile all his life, to say nothing of a million years in 
the hereafter. If he has sense he will keep that automobile well oiled 
and greased and will watch it carefully for defects and avoid abusing it. 

Mormons seldom call themselves Mormons; the phrase Latter Day 
Saints is much more common. Sometimes this may be shortened to the 
initials: 1 have heard a Gentile ask of someone, “Is he LDS or not?” 
Mormons and Gentiles mix with perfect freedom in business affairs, and 
to an extent socially. Intermarriage is still comparatively rare, but a 
Mormon boy may freely “go with” a Gentile girl, or vice versa. I have 
heard Utah people say, “Some of my best friends are Mormons,” almost 
as uncultivated people in New York might say, “Some of my best 
friends are Jews.” (Incidentally Jews in Utah, being non-Mormon, are 
theoretically subject to classification as Gentiles, which gave rise to the 
well-known remark that “Utah is the only place in the world where 
Jews are Gentiles.”) 

'There are plenty of backsliding Mormons, those born in the church but who 
nowadays take a drink or do not worship. These are called Jack-Mormons. Non- 
Mormons are known as “Gentiles.” 
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The Mormons called Utah "Zion,” but what might l)e termed their 
territory goes considerably beyond Utah itself; powerful communities 
exist in Arizona, Wyoming, and Idaho as we know. Another favorite 
word is “Deseret,” which does not mean “desert,” as is commonly 
believed, but “honey-bee”; it connotes that characteristic trait of the 
faith, industriousness. 

Until Pearl Harbor the headship of the organization was fiercely 
isolationist, but many individual LDS's, especially those in medium 
positions, have a distinct world sense. This is partly because so many of 
••them served as missionaries abroad; the church has proselytized with 
great skill, pertinacity, and vigor in the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Hawaii, and elsewhere. Mormon missionaries, of whom there arc about 
two thousand, are not jiaid; they have to support themselves, either by 
remittances from home if the family has a little money, or by other work 
(and frequently their wives do all but take in washing). It is a proud 
boast that Mormons have often converted rival missionaries in the field, 
but that no Mormon missionary has ever become a convert to another 
faith. 

Mormons arc great piro.selytizers not merely abroad, but right here at 
home, in fact. M.any members of the church arc priests and most are 
well trained in dialectics, so it is well to avoid heckling one about his 
creed, unless you arc an expert. The church welcomes newcomers, and 
Mormonism is one of the simplest of all religions to enter. To get in, 
you need only convince your sponsor of your sincerity; there is no 
novitiate, and baptism can be immediate. All sins are washed away; you 
start with a clean sheet. 

To members of all other faiths—Jews, Catholics,^ what not—the 
Latter Day Saints are friendly, but possibly because Mormonism bor¬ 
rowed so much from Masonry (Masonic symbols like the beehive may 
be seen all over Utah), there is a tendency to dislike Freemasons. The 
Mormons will, however, often accept a converted Mason, whereas 
Masons are more hesitant to take in an LDS as a general rule. 

Anybody may visit the Mormon tabernacle in Salt Lake City, with 
its celebrated organ and even more celebrated acoustics, and thou.sands 
of tourists have, but no Gentile may enter the Temple next door; in fact, 
only certain categories of Mormons themselves, those who have been 
“endowed,” or are about to be, may do so. The Mormon church is thus 
the only one in the world in which worshipers, unless of a special class, 
may not enter the chief cathedral of the faith. I have heard this explained 
by the analogy that, after all, very few Catholics ever see the Pope. 
There are, by the way, only eight temples in the world—at Salt Lake 

*But in Salt Lake City the large LDS and the small Roman Catholic com- 
.nunities vigorously proselytize each other. 
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City, St. George, Logan, and Manti, Utah; Mesa, Arizona; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Hilo, 1 lawaii; and Cardston, Alberta.' 

Sinclair Lewis and Lewis Browne, on a lecture tour last year, spent a 
stimulating day with David O. McKay, one of the three members of the 
first presidency of the church. They gazed upon the outer portals of the 
Temiile, and Browne murmured his regret at not being able to see the 
interior. 

“Couldn't it he arranged ?” Lewis interjected. 

“Certainly," re])lied McKay. 

“How ?" asked Browne eagerly. 

“All you will have to do is adhere to the faith, give up alcohol and 
tobacco, an<l donate to the church one-tenth of your income in per¬ 
petuity.” 

The LDS (jrganization is, as a matter of fact, supported by the tithe; 
every ineniher is supposed to give to |)er cent of his income to the church. 
An astonishing fact is that this money, a very substantial sum, is never 
accounted for in detail. At churcli conferences tlic leadership submits 
a general statement of disbursements—how much of the annual budget 
went for educati<in. how much for new churches, and so on—hut no 
balance sheet is pidilished. A memljer, to find out the extent of bis own 
contributions through the years (in the event that he did not keep 
accurate details himself) may consult his own record, hut under no 
circumstances is he allowed to see that of others. LDS officials are 
themselves very modestly paid. The allotments (the word “salary” 
is not used) arc .secret, hut it is believed that the president gets some¬ 
thing like $to,ooo per year, and the twelve apostles $350 a month each. 
Nor is there any accounting of the vast revenues of the church from its 
investments. 

Mormons pay great attention to education, and have always been 
justifiably proud of their literacy record. Indeed their aceompli.shmcnts 
in this field are superlatively good, and as a result the state of Utah can 
offer statistics as impressive as any in the union. For instance: 

In per rent of total population enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools, Utah (with 28.4^0) is the highest in the coun¬ 
try. (Lowest: New Haitipshire) 

In per cent of total population enrolled in high schools, Utah 
(31.67c) is third. (Fir.st, Orgeon; .second. New York) 

In ])er cent of state income spent on elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation, Utah is third. First, South Dakota; second, New Mexico) 

In per cent of population of high school age actually in high school, 
Utah is first, with 95.6%. (Lowest: Alabama w’ith 28^) 

Dr. E, L. Thorndike checked Who’s Who, Leaders in Education, and 
American Men of Science to determine the place of birth of outstanding 
Americans. Using the decade 1890-1900 (thus to include men and 
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women now at full maturity), and checkini; all three hook.s, he found 
that Utah led the nation; its rate was 857 per million white inhabitants. 
Some other states; 


Ma.s.sachii><(*tts 

6()7 

Connecticut 

C'.Ur 

Colorado 

6tK) 

Idaho 

y)o 

Wnnont 

SSf) 

New Hampshire 

566 

New York 

44.S 

California 

4.37 

Mississippi 


Arkansas 

14S 

Georgia 

144 

Louisiana 

1 . 3 ' 


Similarly Mormons pay much attention to siieh nialtcr.s as public 
health. .\n(l Utah is proud of havinp the second lowest syphilis rate in 
the nation, according to selective service records. (Wisconsin 6.4 ilraftees 
rejected per i.cwo: Utah 7 3 per cent.) 

Members of the church marry early as a rule, and their sexual stand¬ 
ards are strict. Their birthrate is very high, and the death rate low.® 
Women are highly regarded, but it is almost ini|)ossible for a woman to 
become a leader in the hierarrliy. The cliureh is, a.s everyone knows, 
organized with extreme cf'ticiency, down to the youngest child; Mark 
Twain is reputed to have said once that tlie only thing resembling it was 
the Prussian Army. Vet to emphasize this jioint unduly gives a slightly 
offside picture. The Mormon community in Utah is certainly God¬ 
fearing. but it is not. by and large, as “stern” or “forbidding” as the 
newcomer mav think. Most Mormons arc (piite cheerful. They don’t 
smoke or drink and “By hell" is a ferrilic oath, but dancing is allowed in 
meeting houses, and most members are anything but dour. The way a 
Mormon will greet a .stranger on the street with a friendly "Good 
morning, sir” is refreshing and not easily forgotten. And the com- 
munitv as a whole is distinguished by pride, serenity, and an amazing 
amount of social vigor. 

Of course the outstanding characteristic of the church in former 
days, what distinguished it from everything else in the public mind, 
was polygamy. But first a word on general background. 

The Theocratic Structure 

About the history of Mormonism I can write little; the vivid, nutritious 
story has been too often told. Suffice it to say that a farm Ixty named 

* The ratio of births to deaths in Utah is 3.458 to i, the highest in the country. 
A standard joke is that the chief means of transportation is baby carriages. 
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Joseph Smith grew up in the 1820’s in western New York state, during 
a period of intense religious revivalism, and at the age of fourteen 
he saw God the P'ather and God the Son, as living persons; that in 1830 
he completed a “translation" of the Book of Mormon and with six fol¬ 
lowers founded a church that, in the words of Bernard DeVoto, became 
“a cooperative society ruled by an ecclesiastical oligarchy”; that Smith 
married many wives, fled with his flock successively to Ohio, Missouri, 
and Nauvoo, Illinois, suffered the most barbarous persecutions, an¬ 
nounced his candidacy for president of the United States, and was mur¬ 
dered by a mob in 1844; that after a period of schism and confusion 
Brigham Young, one of the most formidable characters in American 
history and a colonizer of the rank of Lyautey and Cecil Rhodes, suc¬ 
ceeded Smith aTid led his following to refuge after a murderously difficult 
trek across the country; and that in Utah (which he called Deseret) he 
founded Salt Lake City, set on the community the stamp that it Ix-ars 
today, fought an Indian war, organized agriculture, introduced irrigation, 
and ruled for thirty years with a grip of iron, marrying the while a 
great number of wives and begetting many children. 

That Mornionism should have arisen in the F-ast—with remote and 
indirect origins that go to the root of New England—and should have 
become established finally in the W'est after traversing two-thirds of the 
continent, is suggestive, There are many divers-colored threads that 
help bind the United States ttjgether. 

The following ])ersonal report shows with some vividness what life 
was like in Utah in frontier days: 

A few days after the last battle with the indians a government 
surgeon wanted James Or and me to take a sley cross over on the 
ice and secure the indians heads for he wanted to send them to 
Washington to a medical institution, hired a sley crost over on the 
ice the weather was bitter cold, the .surgeon tok out his box of 
instruments and comenced it took him a quarter of an hour to cut 
of one head, the sun was getting low and frezing cold Jim and me 
took the job in our own hands we wear not going to wait on the 
surgeons slow motion jerked our knives out and had them all of in 
a few minutes. 

they wear frozen and come of easy in our fassion the surgeon 
stood lack and watched us finish the job the surgeon shot some 
ducks ten or twelve boxed them up guts feathers and all. and told me 
to bring them down with the indian heads in a week or two to 
Salt Lake City, took them down according to agreement the weather 
turned warm and the ducks wear green with rot. the indian heads 
smelt loud drove to his office, and told him the ducks wear spoilt he 
opened the box pulled out a wing smelt it and says they are just 
right. 

—Provo, Pioneer Mormon City, p. 59 
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Some good Mormons believe that Independence, Missouri, will l)e 
the seat of the Resurrection, and many believe tliat the New Kingdom 
may come at any time. For instance, consider the following from a news¬ 
paper called Progressive Opinion, which was given me in all seriousness 
by the present postmaster of Salt Lake City: 

U.S. GoVliRNMENT PRECEDING KINGDOM GOVERNMENT 

President Truman i.s making his summer White House at Inde¬ 
pendence, Mo., and that will he the scat of the government for the 
summer months. Thus the U.S. government at this place precedes 
the coming Kingdom government which will lie estahli.sheil there 
. . . And verily, this may come about during Mr. Truman's term 
of office. 

The central core of Mormon faith is, as noted above, the conviction 
that God is a Ih’iiig jicrson, and that all members of the cliurch are, 
literally, children of God and hence prophets, with life etcnuil. Mormons 
are apt to say, with a strange admixture of ])ride and sadness, “We are 
a peculiar people." Derivative assumptions go far afield. 1 have met 
members of the cult who devoutly believe that the United States had a 
great civilization, with teeming cities, long before the Indians (Kansas 
City, Missouri, was the “capital”); that two tribes fought a terrific civil 
war in ii]>pcr New b'ork .state in or around a.d. 500 (in punishment the 
Indians were afflicted with their red skins); that the heavens have been 
sealed for about 1,800 years, and that there were no prophets lietween 
Moroni, the son of Mormon, and Joseph Smith; and that all this and 
much else is clearly indicated in the present Hebrew Bible. 

The Mormon manner of worship has, on the other hand, the bare 
minimum of fuss or ])ageantry. The cross is not u.sed in or on meeting 
houses, nor is there any altar in the accepted sense, nor any pews. Mass, 
or pastor. Each member of the flock has eiptal standing. There are about 
seventy meeting houses in Salt Lake City; several represent an invest¬ 
ment of as much as $150,000.'* Except for ceremonies in the temple 
(which, a curious point, is closed on Sundays), the ceremonies of the 
LDS arc vigorously practical. But the temple is something else again, 
and as noted above only the particularly devout may enter. Age, sex, 
economic status, position in the community matter little; the criterion of 
entrance is spiritual worthiness, nothing more, nothing less. Who deter¬ 
mines the right of entrance? Suppose a Mormon from Norway, say, 
happens to arrive in Utah, and wants to enter. In all probability he would 
have to bring with him a certificate of character from his bishop. Three 
particular ceremonies take place in a temple, vicarious baptism, “endow¬ 
ment,” and “marriage unto eternity.” A young man or woman, of proved 

*In Utah the church owns recreational facilities alone valued at thirty million 
dollars. Most meeting houses also serve as libraries, gymnasia, and the like. 
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faith, may lie endowed at the age of eighteen or nineteen; the ceremony 
hits six or seven hours, and is secret. Thereafter, insignia is worn for 
life in the underwear (though nowadays some of the young women don’t 
like to deface their lingerie). As to marriage, the Mormon church recog¬ 
nizes two kinds, the ordinary “till death do us part” ceremony, and one 
linking man and wife beyond death, i.e. unto eternity. Any Mormon 
bishop may unite believers in “simple” marriage, but a marriage unto 
eternity can only he performed in a temple, with the president of the 
church or one <if the twelve apo.stles officiating. Quite often, \oung 
couples go through tlie ceremony of endowment and are then “sealed” 
unto eternity tlie .same day. The ]>hilosophy of marriage unto eternity is 
of course th.at of carrying tlie eommunitv on. Mormons believe implicitly 
that they will continue to hear children in heaven, since they never die. 
Thus marriage unto eternity is a kind of spiritual substitute for polyg¬ 
amy which, as the world well knows, the church was forced to give up. 

Divorce is, strange as it may seem, jiermitted in the Mormon church; 
though the divorce rate is very low, especially in regard to marriages 
performed in the temple. 

\'icarious baptism is a story in itself. Put bluntly and crudely, it means 
th.at u])on “death” a good Mormon's status in heaven dcjiends to a 
certain degree on the number of relatives he can mu.slcr. Thus, nio-t 
Mormons dig hack into the past to unearth ancestors, who, if proved 
acceptable, may be vicariously ha|ilized in the tem|)le. whereupon they 
make part of the heavenly company. This has led to the fantastically 
acute Mormon interest in genealogy. Believers all over the world 
assemble genealogical data, tinearth new ancestors, and are baptized in 
their stead. .\ti immense research library exists on the subject in Salt 
Lake City, and I have seen ancestries traced in all seriousness back to 
173 B.c. Perhaps fittingly, it is the verv old members of the cliurch who 
dig up their antecedents with greatest fervor. 

The organization of the cinircli is concrete and fixed on a pyramidal 
basis. At tlie head are three men, the president and two counselors, who 
are collectively known as the first ])residency. Immediately below comes 
the council of twelve apostles, which also has a president. The first 
presidency and coimcil meet every Tlmrsday, from 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 
P.M., like a cabinet; the meeting opens ami closes with prayer, and 
transacts the rtmiiing hnsiiicss of the entire church. The apostles serve 
for life, and are chosen by revelation to the president, in his capacity as 
living prophet; criteria for choice are a clean life, absolute conviction, 
and Call from God. The president himself is, on his side, chosen from 
among the apostles, which makes for a very close-knit organization 
indeed. The other two members of the first presidency (that is, coun¬ 
selors) are also, as a general rule, former apostles, but the rule is not 
invariable. For instance, the potent J. Reuben Clark, Jr., became a 
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counselor althougli he liad never 1 )een an apostle; ol Mr. Clark more 
anon. When a president dies, the first presidency is automatically dis¬ 
solved, and the counselors are relieved of their duties; temporary head¬ 
ship passes to the president of the twelve apostles who as a rule is the 
senior and who is then nominated as new jiresident of the church. The 
ceremony is brief; the other eleven apostles lay hands on his head. Then, 
at the first suhse(|uent fjeneral conference of the church, the name of 
the new president is suhinitted to a vote of the total memhership. As 
soon as a new |)resident is “sustained and set tiptirt" in his office, he 
chooses two new counselors—or reappoints the old one.s—and a new 
first presidency is formed. 

Seniority and vencrahilitv are sreally respected hy the church; hut 
the real secret of Mormon vitality lies in the children, From the cradle 
to the ;it;e of twelve they are nrpani/ed into primary associalion.s, which 
merije into the celebrated .MI.A's (mutual inuiroveinent associations) 
for adolescents. 15 es;innini; at about six, a hoy is trained for the jiriest- 
hood. and aiiv male child may hecoine a deacon of the church at twelve, 
and an elder at nineteen. 


Prohh'ni in fhr Past 

In ])imis liiiK's . licfore was niadr a sin. 

—DryUen, Absalom auti Achilol’ltcl 

M’hen I arrived in Utah I was warneil by Gentiles never to mention 
“plural marriage” to memiters of the church, because they were .still so 
sensitive about it. What I found out v\'as, of course, that almost all 
Mormons were crazy to talk about the subject, once it was broached. 

I met one stalwart believer who told me, “My father died thirty years 
ago, hut I'm still running into half-brothers I never knew I had.” I met 
another whose father had had five wives and thirty-four children, and 
at one dinner party a businessman astonished me (it was my first evening 
in Salt Lake City) hy stating suddenly, “My father had seven wives.” 

A va.st lot of nonsense has been written about polygamy. A case may 
well l)e made that, far from having debauched tlie community, it con¬ 
tributed greatly to the sternly moral standards and high level of citizen¬ 
ship that prevail in Utah today. It made adultery unnecessary, and 
juvenile delinquency was practically unknown. Also, quite seriously, 
the position of women was often bettered by plural marriage rather 
than the opposite. For one thing, it meant that almost all women had a 
chance to marry; there was very little old-maidism among Mormons. 
For another, w'omen had wide latitude in the choice of husbands. 
Finally, polygamy protected women economically, since only the more 
courageous and capable men, with considerable earning power, could 
afford more than one wife. As a matter of fact, less tlian ^ per cent of 
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all male believers were practicing polygamy when the practice ceased. 
Another point frequently forgotten is that in theory no man could 
undertake plural marriage without (a) consent of the first wife, and (b) 
the church’s consent which W’as strictly contingent on his economic status. 
Some Mormons loathed the institution from the beginning; for instance 
Josepli Smith’s own son vigorously denied (though we know today that 
the denial has no basis in fact) tliat the prophet had ever been polyg¬ 
amous. Brigham >’onng had forty-seven children hy seventeen wives,® 
but most Mormon historians say that Young did not “serve,” i.e. have 
sexual relations with them all; even so, the ratio works out to 2.7 
children per wife. Incidentally, plenty of Young's grandchildren are 
still around; two, in fact, ntarried present apostles of the church, Albert 
E. Bowen and John A. Widtsoe. 

But did not women in the old days resent the intrusion of new wives; 
were they not subject to the ordinary emotions of jealousy, exclusiveness, 
and possessiveness? Of course. I talked to one lady who conk! recall 
quite vividly when her father took a second wife: her own mother was 
bitterly hurt, but stoical, and instructed her to call the interloper 
“Auntie,” First wives had, and still have in retrospect, a kind of moral 
priority, it would seem. For instance, one fourth-gcnerati(jn Mormon 
told me ])roudly that his father was the son of his grandfather hy the 
grandfather's first wife, and that his mother was a daughter of a first 
marriage also. 

Wily did the Mormons advocate polygamy? I'irst, for the complex 
theological motives outlined above. Second, for strictly economic and 
demographic reasons. A hunted iieople, they were coloni/.iug a vast 
new territory and of necessity they wanted to populate it hard and fast. 

Dee|) in their hearts, some few Mormons today still believe in polyg¬ 
amy, and would secretly like to see it reinstated. They are nevertheless 
punctilious in obeying the law, and any polygamist who comes to light 
is ruthlessly excommunicated. Groups of fundamentalists, as people still 
polygamous are called, crop up every once in a while; when the , 
church finds one, it informs the secular authorities immediately and 
assists in applying the law; polygamists are prosecuted' under whatever 
federal statute may apply, for instance the Mann Act or the Lindbergh 
Kidnapping Law, or under local statutes against bi,gamy or unlawful 
cohabitation," One cluster of twenty-six was unearthed ten or twelve 
years ago. They might have escaped detection forever, hiding out in 
the Arizona “strip,” but when the depression came along they applied 
for federal relief, and the curiosity of the government was naturally 

"According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Other authorities give larger 
numbers, 

"The United States Supreme Court has, however, recently thrown out several 
convictions of Utah fundamentalists arrested under these laws. 
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aroused when an applicant slated that he liad thirty-one sons and daugh¬ 
ters. Members of another group, which published its own magazine 
called Truth, and which had a total of 55 wives and 287 children, lx.'gan 
serving jail .sentences as recently as May, 1045. • 

Polygamy was abolished by the church in the iScto's, more thati fifty 
years ago. The theological dilemma was distressing in the extreme, since 
God's will, hy revelation to Joseph Smith, had to be reversed. The 
church had no choice—after a fierce struggle—hut to siihinit to federal 
pressure. Si.x times between 1849 and 1887 Utah sought to become a 
state; each time it was rejected because the Mormons jiracticed—and 
refused to give up—|)hiral marriage, which federal statutes of course 
forbade. Finally it became clear that the church could not exist without 
Utah, and bltah could not exist without statehood. Polygamy was, in a 
word, abandoned as the price for admission to the union. 

Present Polities oj the Church 

The president of the Latter Day Saints today. George Albert Smith, 
is a man without guile, seventy-six years old, clear spoken .and practical, 
with an oval gray beard on a long thin jaw. llis power derives not merely 
from his personality, which is agreeable (one of Ins most fervent ad¬ 
mirers, a member of the faith, told me without any irreverence, ‘‘the 
thing to keep in mind about the president is that he's a grand old boy 
scout”), but from two other factors. First, bv Mormon doctrine, God 
speaks to him as to every believer, and when this conies in the form of 
a revelation, he is infallible. .Second, a descendant of the first prophet's 
family, he is the third Smith to hold the presidency, and Smith is a 
name to reckon with in Mormon circles. It's hard to keep Smiths down. 

I had the jirivilege of a brief meeting with President Smith in Salt 
Lake City; be read me scripture, and talked with lively clarity about the 
unique characteristics of his community. He thinks that the Ujiited States 
is a chosen land, and that the coming of the Pilgrims was not an accident; 
he denied that the church has any direct interest in politics in “any way, 
shape, or form,” adding that it simply carried on because God, at the 
moment, was not on hand, and that baptism does not change the struc¬ 
ture of men's brains as between conservatism and liberalism; he is con¬ 
vinced that God will fight our battles if we behave well, and that all men 
must pay for their crimes on the Day of Judgment, which may come at 
any moment. 

Smith was a successful businessman in his youth, with little thought of 
an ecclesiastical career, but in his middle years he became an apostle. 
He spent considerable time as a missionary in England, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a teacher with a great executive ability; he suc¬ 
ceeded to the presidency in May, 1945, on the death of eighty-eight- 
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year-old Heber J. Grant. A defect of the Mormon system is that 
leadership is restricted to the very old; almost all presidents live to 
a great age indeed; there have Iteen only a total of eight since 1830, and 
if Sptilh Should die his successor would probably be George Richards, 
president of the council of the twelve ajiostles, who is eighty-two. 

President Grant was, in his last years, old and tired. To this cir¬ 
cumstance is often attributed the rise in power of J. Reuben Clark Jr., 
the present fir.st counselor of the church. Mormon politics are today a 
kind of tussle between Clark, on the e.xtreme right wing, and the liberals, 
and an imixirtant contemporary question is whether Clark’s dominance 
will survive the new Smith administration. 

Under Herbert Hoover, Clark was under secretary of state and 
ambas-sador to Mexico; in fact he was called into the first presidency of 
the church while ambassador. He stumped Utah against the League of 
Nations in 1911) and was an implacable isolationist. Once Brigham ^I’oung 
paid tribute to Ins vigorous grandfather {the Clarks are of old Utah 
stock), by saying “Toss his body in a river; it will float u()stream.’’ 
The same thing might well be said of Clark himself today. 

He owes iiiiidi of his church career to the fact tliat when he was a boy, 
Heber Grant liked him, 'I'lien he became an extremely successful man 
of affairs; (iraiit admired strong personalities who made a great show 
in the world, and came to rely on him more and more. Hut in those days 
the church had a iiowerful liberal wing, led by a counselor named 
Anthony W. Ivins; when the Republican party in Utah nominated 
Clark for senator, he was told by Ivins that, if he ran, he would have 
to resign as counselor of the church. Clark was in New York, and 
argued with Ivins by long distance ])lione. The position of the 
church was that, although the celebrated Reed Smoot had once been 
both an apostle and a senator, such a doubling of jobs was improper and 
unwise; it would be like a cardinal running for president. Clark, forced 
to choose between a senatorsliip and his position in the church, withdrew 
from the senatorial nomination though it had already been accepted on 
his behalf. 

Clark’s great days came in the period of Grant’s senescence. Ivins 
died, and from 1934 to 1945 he practically ran the church singlehanded. 
Not since the days of Brigham Young have the Latter Day Saints known 
such vigorous rule, I heard it said, and as a consequence Clark became 
highly unpopular in some circles. An old dictum attributed to Joseph 
Smith says, “I teach correct principles; then let the church govern itself.” 
The rank and file wanted more chance to govern than it got. On the 
other hand, one should note that Clark is an absolutely sincere and able 
man, who has given a generation of devoted service to the church; also, 
opposition to him comes, not so much from liberals within the church, 
Imt from liberals outside. He is disliked on political grounds, not religious. 

A counterweight to Clark to some extent is the benign old second 
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counselor, David O. McKay, a middle-roader. He was born atid raised 
near Ogden, began life as a scboolteaclier, and was an apostle for almost 
thirty years. The balance of power on the council is probably held by 
Apostle John A. Widtsoe, who, interestingly enough, was not born a 
Mormon. He immigrated to the United .States from Norway, and is a 
convert. 

When we turn to the council of the twelve we find that it is pretty well 
packed with Clark men ; of these the most conspicuous is Mark E. Peter¬ 
sen, whose secular job is general manager of the Deseret Ne7m. Petersen 
is the mouthpiece of the hierarchy, an<l as such has great pow'cr. Other 
Clark spokesmen arc commonly thought to he Ezra T. Benson, Harold 
B. Lee, and .X, E. Bowen who was a former law jiartner. Most of these 
are men in their forties; Petersen, the youngest, is for instance only 
forty-four. Thus the Clark machinery hopes to jierpetuatc itself, since 
apostles hold their jobs for life, or until promotion to the presidency. 

Whether an apostle is a Democrat or Republican is, as a rule, a ques¬ 
tion never asked; nor is there much prying as to a member's finances or 
early education. All three members of the first presidency today are 
Rejiublicans and so are nine out of the twelve apostles, it is thought. 
Several apostles arc university graduates; more arc not. Petersen is with¬ 
out private means, living on his modest Deseret News salary; one of his 
colleagues is quite rich, the operator of a big aiitonKjbile business who 
also owns a cemetery. 

The church denies that it intervenes in politics; but of course it does, 
as I shall soon jioint out and as, indeed, the most cursory reading of the 
Deseret News will prove. Let us summarize the inner issue. The Mormon 
theology is based on acceptance, not on free thought; anyone w'ho fights 
the hierarchy is apt to be squeezed out (for instance by being sent abroad 
as a missionary), and the dead weight of reactionary influence is still a 
great drag on LD.S affairs. 

Turn now to public trends. In the church, the stranglehold of the 
hierarchy remains; in the state, it is noticeably lifting. The Mormons are, 
of course, very shrewd (wlitically, and by tradition they work well with 
whatever party is in control. Members often run against one another, 
though this means as a rule that one is a “church” (i.e. Republican) can¬ 
didate, the other is a Democrat; about 60 per cent of the church mem¬ 
bership is supposed to be Rc])ublican. In an election between a Mormon 
and a Gentile, each community tends to support its own candidate; pro¬ 
gressives in the church are inclined to deplore this, since it preserves a 
line of religious demarcation in what should be strictly a lay affair. Utah 
has, incidentally, had two non-Mormon governors since statehood, 
George Dern,' who was Roosevelt’s first secretary of war, and Simon 

’ Dem once ran against a man named Mabey. So his campaign slogan was, "We 
want a Dem good governor, and we don’t mean Mabey.” 
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Bainl)erger, one of tlie very few Jews ever to be governor of an 
American state. 

To ]irovc that tlie lianrl of the hierarchy i.s not so strong as it once was, 
on a jiolitical jilane, one need only turn to the record. Before 1032, Utah 
was generally Republican; in 1912 for instance it was one of only two 
stales, the other being Vermont, that went for Taft. But since 1932 it 
has been strongly Iteniocratic; it returned Roosevelt all the four times 
he ran. The reason is not far to seek. Utah is a poor state. More than 
40 |ier cent of its farms are mortgaged (the third highe.st rate of farm 
mortgages in the union), and in 1932 not less than 21 per cent of the 
* population was on relief. .So—no matter what the igiper level thought—■ 
Mtjrmons as well as Gentiles voted for relief. This brings up the ancillary 
point that the hierarchy, though paternalistic in the e.vtreme and though 
Brigham Young was one of the most signal exponents of made-work in 
American history, x'iolently (jpposed such New Deal measures as the 
Wr.\. There were two main reasons for this, first the fear that the 
federal bureaucracy would cut into its own vested ])rivileges and power, 
second a desire to take care of its own pcjor in its own way, indeiiendently 
and alone. And indeed, every hformon bishopric has a storehou.se, or 
cache, of sugar, canned g(]ods, winter vegetables, and the like, .so that the 
indigent—in theory—never suffer. 

But the rank and file didn’t follow theory. They wanted \VP.\, and 
they voted Roosevelt. Maw, and Elbert Thomas in. 

Chi one great national issue the C'hurch of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints did take a formal and united .stand. This was prohibition. Yet, by 
strange chance, Utah was the thirty-sixth state to ratify the 18th .Cmend- 
ment, much to Mormon shame. 

Morals and Ihr Mayor nj Price 

.■\n example of direct church intervention into local politics, in the 
interests of public morality and good government, came in the 1944 
guhernatori,al election, when a man named J. Bracken Lee, the Gentile 
mayor of a town called Price, ran against Governor Herbert Maw. Price 
is in the coal country, and like most mining towns it bears sin lightly. 
Zealots in the church thought it should investigate Lee’s record there. 
The motive was almost purely moral, inasmuch as the hierarchy was at 
the same time strenuously opposing Maw, Lee’s opponent. Much as it 
disliked Maw, the church feared that if Lee got in, he might become a 
creature of the liquor and gambling interests, and make Utah a kind of 
Nevada, a thought never to be borne. 

A group of churchmen made two trips to Price, and issued a choice 
little leaflet called Morals and the Mayor. I have a copy before me now. 
It regrets “involving a Utah city in the publicity of a shameful situa- 
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tion . . . ’ but states that tlie looseness and corruption of the connmmity 
was such that thirteen-year-old boys “had been allowed beer." The 
churchmen concluded by urging Mr. Lee’s defeat, even at the price of 
electing a candidate they didn’t like, and be was beaten though bv a 
scanty margin. 

L’Affaire Cacth 

In August, 1944* Arthur Gaeth. one of the best-known radio com¬ 
mentators in the West and fcir many years a leading Mormon, led a 
clothing drive for Russian war relief. Tins was sponsored by the Amer¬ 
ican Legion among other organizations; President Smith was a member 
of the committee: nothing could have been moie respectable, and 416,000 
pounds of clothing were collected. 

On August 23, the Deseret News, the official church newspaper, 
printed a leading article, "Just How bneiidly to the IT.S. are the 
Soviets'''" Its implication was that the Russians were pretty selfish folk, 
and, thotigh it did not mention the clothing drive specifically, it hinted 
that generosity to Russia might well be wasted. .So several perplexed 
churchmen telephotied to Gaeth, asking him what the editorial was 
driving at; were the clothing contributions, ])iled up with much labor 
and sacrifice, merely goitig down the drain? 

Gaeth waited a few da\ s, and on his next regular broadcast over the 
Intermountain Network, of which he is vice president, he explored the 
issitc, fryitig to allay fears of the flock. The brotidcasl was reasonable 
enougb, though vigorous in tone. Whereupon teti days later, the News 
came out with a front ])age editorial, something almost unprecedented, 
and attacked Gaeth by name in two thousatid furious words, insinuating 
that he was a Communist sympathizer and practically denouncing him as 
an apostate. And Gaeth had been head of a church mission for tcti years! 
In the whole hi.story of the Mormon church, there is no sitnilar record 
of attack hy the hierarchy on an individual. Reason? The hierarchy 
mortally hated (and hates) Stalinist Russia, and thought Gaeth a 
pink. 

Gaeth had crossed sw’ords with his superiors once before. Some years 
ago he worked for KSL, the church station. When, after the German 
attack on the U.S.S.R. in 1941, he welcomed Russia as an ally, he was 
warned that the brethren might insist on editing his broadcasts. A 
little later he brought up a controver.sial domestic issue, the need of 
transition in Utah from agriculture to industry, something that some 
Mormons oppose though it would almost certainly raise the standard of 
living of the community. Gaeth was told, “The brethren are dissatisfied.” 
He offered thereupon to put himself at the disposal of the first presi¬ 
dency. But he was given no appointment. Then, informally, he went to 
Counselor McKay. But McKay had never heard about the argument, 
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which indicated that although pressure was put on Gaeth in the name of 
the first presidency, a member of the first presidency had not been con¬ 
sulted. Gaeth’s boss at tliis time, the manager of KSL, was Ivor Sharp, 
who is J. Reuben Clark’s son-in-law. 

Footnolc oil the Deseret News 

This is one of the most rcmarkalilc newspapers ever printed any¬ 
where; I know nothing like it e.\cept, |io.ssibly. the old Denver Post. It 
has existed since 1850, and is the official church paper, supi)Osedly reach¬ 
ing Mormons not merely in I'tah, hut everywhere in the United States. 
Yet its circulation i,s only forty thousand daily, in a region where it 
could reach at least five hundred thousand readers. For many years it 
had an annual deficit, and it is apparently disliked hy many in the com¬ 
munity; in fact 1 was told that a ))etition demanding a change in its 
editorial policy would get fifty thousand signers. 

The Deseret News is, of course, dominated (through Petersen) by 
Clark. It carries no lir|nor or tobacco advertisements; it is full of news 
of genealogy; it prints nothing against morals. It was violently isolation¬ 
ist before Pearl Harbor, and I was told that for three solid years, 1942 
to 1945, it scarcely jirinted a single editorial attacking Hitler or Nazism, 
though it denounced Roosevelt scores of times. The only cohimnists it 
publishes are Pegler, Riikcyser, and Sokolsky, and when I asked Presi¬ 
dent Smith why its columns were closed to Walter Lippmanii, Dorothy 
Thompson, and Samuel Grafton among others (who after all are not 
Comninnists), the aged head of the church looked bewildered. Then his 
explanation of the pajicr’s policy was that “the church owns it, but people 
on the staff have their voice” (that is, Reuben Clark's voice), and that 
“it didn't want to get embroiled in the rest of the world.” 

Any of a hundred Deseret News editorials will show quickly the 
paper’s slant, tone, and method. I choose one from the issue of July 23, 

1945: 

POI.SONEtl VOTE BAIT 

The plain, unadulterated bunk that is being peddled today by 
so-called responsible men in government to the effect that Congress 
must pass legislation that will provide jobs for all, is simply sick¬ 
ening. Congress might pass an emergency measure that would 
employ everybody for a few months or a year or two, but neither 
Congress nor the government has a dime to employ anybody until it 
first takes it away from the people in taxes . . . 

Hitler’s Germany would be a kindergarten compared with the 
tyranny that would develop in any country that provided jobs for 
sdl . . . 
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Mcni', Utah Power, and Thomas 

By three years. Governor Herbert B. Maw is senior to his state; Utah 
became a state in 1896, and is thus fifty years old; Maw, one of tlie most 
interesting of contemporary governors, is fifty-three. He is a former 
profe.ssor of oratory and one of the best public speakers in the United 
States, In both physical appearance—he has a broad tanned forehead and 
a vigorous, well-cared-for body—and in deliberation of manner, plus 
confidence, he resembles Harold Stassen. .And, like Stassen, he is a com¬ 
paratively isolated figure; few people seem to know him well, and he 
keeps himself pretty inaccessible. When a man does get close, Maw will 
be apt to win him. A Republican worthy, visiting him recently, said. “It 
isn’t till I get away from Maw tlial I can make up my mind that I’m not 
going to vote for him.” 

Maw, a tough and honest people's man, is a ty])ical western-type New 
Dealer. He was a poor boy, who wanted to be a surgeon ; from the ages 
of ten to fifteen he sold papers on the street, and then worked nights to 
pay his way through college. Once again the self-made man! He had to 
give up a medical career because he could not afford the laboratory fees. 
Then he turned to law and teaching. He is, of course, a Mormon; he was 
one of three LDS chaplains in the U.S. Army in World War I. 

But the top layer of the church fights him bitterly. For many years he 
belonged to the general boards of both the MI.A and the Deseret Sunday 
School Union (one of the most important of all Mormon groups); but 
when he came out for the governorship in 1940, the hierarchy demanded 
that he resign from his ecclesiastical posts. Maw’s theory of thi.s is that 
the church was punishing him for being a New Dealer. Then, on be¬ 
coming governor Maw, a fighter, retaliated by refusing to reappoint two 
apostles as regents of the University of Utah, McKay and Richards. The 
church leader.ship considered this an unforgivable affront, and in the 
1944 campaign the Deseret News op|)oscd him with sustained ferocity. 

A great many Republicans voted for Maw, a Democrat, in this com¬ 
plex election, because they favored his industrial development program, 
and without these votes he would have been beaten, inasmuch as many 
Democrats opposed him, though he was their candidate. But the Demo¬ 
cratic party is severely split in Utah, and Maw was widely scratched 
against by his own people. What, then, is the basis of his support? First, 
loyal Democrats generally. Second, church and nonchurch liberals, par¬ 
ticularly the young element. Third, the old folks. Utah, like Cali¬ 
fornia, does a lot for its aged and indigent, from which Maw benefited. 
The very young and very old comprised the wings of his coalition. 

There has been no real political “machine” in Utah since Reed Smoot, 
and the chief pressure groups today are: (0) the Utah Power & Light 
Company; (b) the sheep interests, who control southern Utah; (c) the 
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education lohby; and id) the liquor interests. The importance of these 
last may be appreciated from the fact that the Utah Liquor Control 
Commission made a |)rofit of $2,373423.41 in 1944. Recently, an odd 
minor point, a bill was introduced but not passed to set up a new liquor 
tax which was to be exclusir'cly assigned to paying for temperance 
propaganda. 

Maw runs the state, insofar as he runs it, mostly by careful use of his 
power over the Liquor Commission, the pensioners (through the State 
Welfare Department), and the State Road Commission. Almost all gov¬ 
ernors w'ork through similar agencies. Sup(>nse the roads get had in the 
fall. Tlicy may. in your community, he repaired or not, depending on 
whom your community vote<l for. Utali does not do things so crudely, 
but the jtatteru exists almtist everywhere else in the United States. 

M'hen Maw first became governor in 10.40, he cleaned house, and 
practically everybody attached to the previous ultraconservative Demo¬ 
cratic administration got the sack. The joke was, “F.vcrything was kicked 
out of the Capitol but the statuary.” Maw had two motives in tliis—first 
to install his own people, second to reorganize tlic apparatus of adminis¬ 
tration. But his reorganization was so drastic that at the end jobs were 
scarce even for his own men, and they too became aggrieved. Also the 
legislature became .saddled with a permanent budget commission, set up 
sine die as a kind of watchdog on Maw’s plans. To this day, it is all but 
impossible to determine accurately whether his reforms have saved the 
state money or not, or how worth while they have been otherwise. 

J'law, as a result of all this, is himself the chief political issue in the 
state; the only real cleavage is Maw or anti-Maw, and he is both extolled 
and hated almost as Roosevelt was. 

.Another .struggle was between Maw and the Utah Power & Light 
Company, until recently a subsidiary of that enormous spidery octopus. 
Electric Bond & Share.® Maw won. He has been fighting Utah Power off 
and on ever since he entered politics; he was a senator for ten years 
before becoming governor. In fact, he first ran for governor because of 
irritation at what was going on in the legislature. He happened for 
instance on one occasion to overhear a lobbyist for the Taxpayers Asso¬ 
ciation, who was Republican, calmly inform five Democrats how they 
were to vote. Once be wrote a bill to increase Utah Power’s taxes by a 
minor amount. What followed may, miitatis mutandis, be taken as an 
example of the technique of the ])owcr lobby all over the United States. 
First, though he had not told a soul about his bill, the company knew 
every detail of it—so he swears—^before he had finished drafting it. 
Second, lobbyists invited him to a lavish dinner, and tried to persuade 

* Utah Power is itself a minor octopus. It owns and operates electric power and 
light companies in Idaho and Wyoming as well as Utah, and it wholly owns the 
Western Colorado Power Company. 
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him to withdraw it. Third, llicy organized opposition to it in the legis¬ 
lature. Fourth, they asked llie pre.sident of tlie university (where Maw 
was a professor and dean of men) to call him off. Filth, when all this 
failed, they tried to get his job. 

But Maw stuck it out. Moreover, as a direct re.sult, because enough 
people liked what he was doing, he became governor, \hrtue. even in 
American politics, is sometimes its own reward. Meantime he had been 
striking hack all the time. He was convinced, for instance, that Utah 
Power, like Montana Power as we have seen, was grossly overcapitalized 
(the big cajiitalization gave it, of cour.sc. an e.xcuse for high rates) ; 
when he said so in the senate, not a paper in the state would print his 
speech, though every reporter knew that he was stating facts. In the end 
the Federal Power Coniiiiission in Washington ordered a reorganiztitioti 
of the company, sqiiee/ing out a lot of water; then Maw heliied to force 
through a rate reduction that saves the peo])le of Utah ahout $1,500,000 
per year; morcioer, the reduction was made retroactive, and every 
utility customc'- in the state got a refund. 

Elbert IX 'riiomas, the senior .senator from I'tah, is a very different 
type of man from .Maw, hut he too is a .Mormon liberal. And the fact that 
he has won three successive .senatorial races .'igainst conservatives (all 
Clark men) .shows how the Utah winds are blowing. Thomas was a 
profes.sor of classics for many years; I'tah runs to jmife.s.sors in politic.s. 
One of his distinctions is his e.xpert knowledge of )a])anesc; he spent a 
considerable time in japan as a missionarv, once taught English in the 
Tokyo )Var College, and is the author of a religious book in Japanese, 
No Miclii. IDuring World War II he broadcast regularly to Japan 
in Japane.se, for the OWL 

Thomas, tall, lean, gray, and grave, is of Ftiglish stock ; his father was 
a London drajier, and he is quite ])roud of the fact that he is one of two 
Utahans in the British U'lio's Who. lie has always been a Jeffersonian, 
an interventionist, and a strong prolabor man. As chairman of the Mili¬ 
tary .Affairs Committee of the Senate he jilayed a pow’crtiil and con¬ 
structive role during the war; he had more to do with the writing of the 
Selective Service -Act than any other civilian. In 1942 he sponsored the 
Thomas-Lah'ollette bill which, if passed, would have imposed criminal 
penalties on labor spies and would have prohibited yellow-dog contracts 
and hiring of strikebreakers. 

What Thomas believes in most is Mormonism, which he thinks gives 
a man more individual dignity than any other religion; a man of grace 
and erudition, he is greatly respected both in Utah and the Senate; he is 
a hit inclined to be pleased with himself, and with considerable good 
reason. 

Utah had another strong liberal senator in Abe Murdock (also a 
Mormon) until 1947; he was beaten in the 1946 midterm landslide. In 
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a chart prepared by the New Republic in February, 1946, he was one 
of only four senators who was credited with a too per cent perfect 
progressive voting record. The other three were Green of Rhode Island, 
Tunnell of Delaware, and Mitchell of Washington," 

What an enormously diversified country is the United States, even in 
respect to an item so small as this! Green is a traction magnate and 
millionaire aristocrat; Tunnell a public school teacher who became a 
vigorously successful hank president; Mitchell is the son of a civil 
servant; Murdock, a poor boy, was born on a farm. 

Li/c Among the Gentiles 

There arc, of course, other forces in Utah aside from the Mormon 
church. Take the Catholics. 'J'he bishop of the Diocese of Salt Lake City, 
Duane G. Hunt, is probably one of the ten most important [leople in the 
state; he is a convert (from Methodism) who in 1945 celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his conversion. And, among lay Catholics, 
consider John b'. Fitzjiatrick, who was once a railway conductor and who 
now runs the great Kearns estate. The Kearns interests today, ojierated 
by Fitzpatrick, include the Silver King mine, one of the biggest mining 
properties in the world and the foundation of the wealth of Salt Lake 
City, ;ind the two Cientile papers there, the Tribune and Telegram. 

I have mentioned that a Jew, Simon Hamberger. was once governor 
of Utah. And Salt Lake City once had a Jewish mayor. The Bambergers, 
a rich and influential family, own the electric railway between Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, and have large mining interests. One of the brothers at 
the head of the family is married to a grandniece of fleber Grant’s. 

Also consider agriculture. Only about 13 per cent of Utah is arable 
(at least 75 per cent of the territory of the state is still public domain, 
incidentally); only 3.3 per cent of the total area is actually tilled. To 
double this area, which is what most progressives want, would cost about 
400 million dollars in irrigation jirojects. Most Utah farms are very 
small, under twenty acres. The chief crop is sugar beets. 

There must also be a word about the railways. Salt Lake City is 
equidistant, within forty or fifty miles, from San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle; and as any boy knows who has 
ever looked at a railway map. Salt Lake City and Ogden are the head¬ 
quarters of a gigantic fork of routes spreading out to the Pacific coast. 
Seventy per cent of all transcontinental traffic in the United States goes 
through this Utah fork. The dominant railway is, of course, the Union 
Pacific; it is almost as important to Utah as, say, is the Pennsylvania to 

" Eight senators are given a similarly too per cent negative record—Millikin 
(Colo.), Willis (Ind.). Hickenlooper (Iowa), Reed (Kans.), Hawkes (N.J.), 
Moore (Okla.), Bushfield (S,D.), Robertson (Wyo.). 
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New Jersey. Its headquarters are in Omalia, Nebraska, but it was incor¬ 
porated in Salt Lake City, and Utah is it.s spiritual home. The Mormons 
at one time attempted to compete with tlie Union I’acific by building tlieir 
own line (the Utah Central) south from Salt Lake City. Long ago they 
gave this up, and the church and Union Pacific have co-operated closely 
ever since. 

Does the Mormon church opjiose indu.strializalion ? This is a gravely 
argued jwint. On the surface it would seem ab.surd that anybody with the 
basic interests of the commiuiit}' at heart should resist any such develop¬ 
ment. But industrialization means a labor influx since, after all, machirtes 
cannot be run without men. In the H)2o’s, the poimlation of Utah was 
75 per cent Mormon ; today, as we know, it is Co. .And the more the state 
is opened up, the more will Gentiles filter in, thus further diluting the 
church majority. Also, an auxiliary ]ioinl, industrialization usually means 
a shift in voting power, since labor is inclined to vote Democratic and— 
very important from the LDS point of view—a big labor immigration 
might bring about a breakup in the social structure and. Mormons say, a 
decline in moral standards. 

The two greatest industrial comiilcxes in Utah, alxiut which space 
forbids any but the briefe.st mention though I visited them both, are the 
Utah Copper Company and Geneva .Steel Utah Copper, at Bingham, 
is absentee owned (by Kennecott and allied ea.stern interests) ; its great 
mine is an enormous declix-ity, one of the most remarkable sights I ever 
saw, which looks like the Great Pyramid of Egypt in reverse; it is by 
all odds the largest open pit copper mine in the world, having produced 
well over five billion pounds of cojiper since its foundation in j()oC>. The 
ore spooned here from the open earth is smelled in part by another great 
eastern corporation which maintains a plant near Salt I,ake City, Amer¬ 
ican Smelting and Refining. Utah Copjier distributes millions of dollars 
per year in dividends; of tliis, notbing but a fraction stays in Utah. Yet 
50 per cent of the state's ])opulation depends for livelihood on the mining 
industry. 

Geneva Steel is something else again. The copper mine seems in some 
indefinable way reminiscent of tbe jiast; its atmosphere is obsolescent. 
But the great new 220 million dollar steel plant is as contemporaneous as 
tomorrow's newspaper; it is, in fact, incomparably the most modern steel 
works in the world. It was built from scratch near Provo for purposes 
of World War II, and was operated during the war by the United States 
Steel Corporation (through a subsidiary, Columbia Steel), for the 
Defense Plant Corporation. Visiting it, I saw the 150-foot-long slabs of 
steel shoot through the rolling mill at the rate of 1,200 feet per minute, 
in a thunderous and sizzling roar, in appearance like gigantic strips of 
well-smoked salmon. You can tell the different stages of combustion 
going on by the multi-colored smoke pouring out of the chimneys— 
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orange, black, brownish, gray. Genova Steel was the angry focus of the 
kind of struggle hetween eastern and wc.stern interests tliat I have 
already noted in connection with Henry Kaiser. .After the war it lay 
inert for a long interval, waiting for a |)nrcliaser. Westerners hoped that 
Kaiser or sonic other western company would—or could—buy it, and so 
assist the integration of a growing steel industry for the entire West. 
Following a great deal of obscure and difficult negoti.ation (ieneva was 
knocked down by the War Assets Administration to United States Steel 
for $47,500,000, which represents less than 2-,^ on the dollar, although 
a Los .Angeles company (New York Times, May 2, 1946) bid more 
than .$2O0,fX3O,ooo for it. Kaiser did not bid 'I'he upshot of this is that 
Kig .Steel, even more than previously, is master of the western steel 
industry, such as it is. 


.So now to conclude with Utah. From everything I have said, the cs.seii- 
tial jioint rises clear and sharp. 'I'he Mormon community, with so much 
at stake, with its trcniendous coiurihiition in pioneering, colonization, 
devotion to standards, and jilain hard work, is hanging tenaciously onto 
the unique preserve it created. But the astringent winds of a new world, 
which bewilder the older believers, are beating mercilessly at the pillar 
they drove into the desert. 



Chapter 14 

—But Scenery Is Not Enoush 


T(» fling Os^a n|Min Olvinjnis. .iiui to pile IV-lioii wiih all its 
growth of leafy woods on ()ssa. 

—Odyssey, XI, 315 

Tliey came to the I'eleitahle Moiintains 

— I'lhinm's Progress 


^('tl.OJ'IADO, the most spectactilar of tlie inoitiifaiti states, lives on 
^ tiiatiy thiiios—.sceticry, heel .stifjar, pilil, inolylidetittni, livestock, 
tourists, atid tulierciilosis. As to this last ] heard an tinh’eiitle atid ta.ste- 
Icss Coloradan complain, "Some fiend in htnnan form discovered that rest, 
itot altitttde, was the best ettre for t.h, atid so the tuhercnlosis cases don't 
come to Colorado so mtteh any itiore, and the eeonotnv of the slate 
snITered terribly as a re.siilt. so ] .sti]ipose yon could say that t.h, is killing 
Us, not the patients," 

\'erv little in the world can compare to the .scenery of Colorado. The 
vi.stas here stretch the eyes, enlighten the heart, and make the spirit 
huinhle. Colorado has more than 1,500 )ie;iks—literally—more than 
10,000 feet high, and of the sixty-five in the L'nited .States higher than 
14,000 feel, it has not less than fifty-one. This is indeed the top of the 
nation. Colorado has the highest anlomohile rottd in the country, the 
highest automohile races, the highest .ski courses, the highe.st a.strononiical 
laboratory and tbe bighest railway tiiiinel and the highe.st lake and the 
highest yacht anchorage and the highest sus])ension bridge. It has two 
national parks and six national niomimenls, fonrteeii million acres of 
national forest and more than .seven thousand miles of fishing streams. 
•And no matter where you turn, up and down tir left and right, the over¬ 
whelming variety and m.agnitude of the view makes you blink. But— 
the state has had to learn these past years that scenery alone, no matter 
how stupefyingly dramatic, does not pay the bills. Scenery alone is not 
enough. 

Colorado, like Oregon among the western states, is distinctly on the 
con.servative side. It is conservative politically, economically, financially. 
1 do not mean reactionary. Just conservative—with the kind of conserv¬ 
ativeness that does not budge an inch for anybody or anything unless 
pinched and pushed. For instance, one point among several, Colorado 
is the thirty-ninth state in amount of state aid to education. Or con- 
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aider reconversion. Washington and California, as we know, worked 
hard and concretely on postwar planning, to ease the gap toward peace. 
Colorado did almost nothing—and was proud of it. It has ridden 
for year after year on its prestige, its reputation. Nothing better illus¬ 
trates this than affairs in Denver, as we shall soon see. 

But to return to scenery and tourist traffic for a moment. In a normal 
year tourists bring into the state something like sixty-five million dollars. 
This sum is not to be sneezed at. hut it could be greater. I heard com¬ 
plaints generally that “Colorado has missed the boat on tourism.” Scenery 
is to Colorado what sunshine is to California, hut it makes nothing like 
California's effort to capitalize on this asset, dramatize and buttress it. 
There will he many, I grant, who will congratulate Colorado for its 
lack of organized booster spirit. But progressive Coloradans themselves 
worry about how the state is becoming a backwater. Until quite recently, 
for instance, it employed no director of public relations and the governor 
had no press advisor. This was mo.stly the result of negative influence 
by the Denver Post, which held that it, exclusively, provided enough 
publicity for Colorado; it vehemently opposed creation of any other 
agency. As a consequence the state paid comparatively small attention 
to roads, country hotels, and the like; it built no enterprises like Sun 
Valle)’, and the general mood was to give the visitor a quick glinip.se of 
Pike’s Peak, and then let him get out. 

Colorado is divided down the middle by the sharp and impenetrable 
spine of the continental divide; its western and eastern sections differ 
considerably, though the cleavage is not so sharp as in Washington. The 
western slope faces Salt Lake City, the eastern Denver. The west, behind 
the divide, is mostly mining and livestock country; the east is irrigated 
and merges into the Great I’lains. The western slope is dominated by two 
or three land-owning families; the eastern—including Denver—has one 
overriding magnate, Claude K. Boettcher. I use this somewhat old- 
fashioned word, “magnate,” because Mr. Boettcher so precisely evokes 
its spirit. The word “tycoon” connotes a touch of the parvenu, the 
adventurous. Boettcher is no parvenu. He is solid like a plinth, adhesive, 
and pachydermous. If I were a casting director in Hollywood and wanted 
a type to play one of the railroad barons of the last century, I would 
hire Mr. Boettcher at once. This margrave of the sugar beets, this padi- 
shah of cement, potash, mining, what not, one of the richest men in 
America and one of the least known, is a magnate like the antique 
Astors and Vanderbilts. 

But the chief element of difference between eastern and western 
Colorado is water. Touch water, and you touch everything; about water 
the state is as sensitive as a carbuncle. Water—^as is true all over the 
West—is everybody’s chief preoccupation. In the briefest kind of sum¬ 
mary, the situation is that western Colorado has more water than it 
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can use, eastern less than it needs. Hence the east must have irrigation 
and the problem—this is reminiscent of California—is to get the water 
over. This the west resents. It thinks it is being milked of waier for 
the benefit of capitalists in Denver which, in many respects, is almost 
as “foreign” a city as Wilmington, Delaware or Brookline, Mas.sachu- 
setts. The east replies that the water is “spare” water and that the west 
wastes it anyway. 

Water is blood in Colorado; only California among American .states 
has a greater irrigated area. And I know no state with quite so many 
water issues: 

(1) The Big Thompson Diversion project. This is a thirteen-mile 
tunnel through the divide, built by the Bureau of Reclamation to tap the 
Colorado River headwaters. It will, in effect, make the river pump 
itself backward through the inounlains, to provide three hundred 
thousand acre-feet per }ear for irrigation on the eastern slopes. The 
project is built, but the war delayed the finishing touches, and as of the 
moment it is not yet in operation. 

(2) A still larger diversion scheme is planned for the Blue River, a 
northern tributary of the Colorado, with a twenty-mile tunnel that will 
produce 500,000 acre-feet ])er year. This is a joint project of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the state of Colorado, and Denver; it will irrigate 3-0,000 
acres tiow insufficiently supplied with water. 

(3) The Gunnison River jrroject. d'his, according to plans, will do 
for the Arkansas River valley (in .southern Colorado) what Big Thomp¬ 
son and Blue River will do for the north. 

(4) MVA. The conservative interests of course oppose MVA, and 
Denver has l)cen the focus of more propaganda against it thasi any 
other city. MVA, it is claimed, W'ould up.sct Colorado’s own irrigation 
schemes; the issue is not only fear of government authority, but loss 
of water. That MV.\ would interfere with Colorado irrigation has, 
however, by no means been proved. Governor John C. Vivian, whom I 
would rank as one of the dullest American governors I met, told me, “The 
courts have held for fifty years that the man who makes beneficial use of 
water owns not the water itself but the use of it. Now this MVA thing 
comes along and three men in Wa.shington could take our water away. 
What do we care about navigation up around Fargo? We want our 
own water here!” The governor, incidentally, once publicly said that, to 
beat MVA, he would spend the whole state surplus of nine million 
dollars if necessary. 

(5) Colorado, Wyoming, and Nebraska have been at each other’s 
throats for a quarter of a century, arguing in the courts alwut disposition 
of water from the North Platte; each of the three states, by long-estab¬ 
lished “filings,” gets its “take” of North Platte water. Colorado says (in 
the person of Magnate Boettcher who put it this way to me): “We’ve 
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been here for seventy years. We made the prairie bloom. We turned 
sapei>rush into sugar beets. We did all this when Nebraska and Kansas 
were nothing luit territory fit for jack rabbits.” Wyoming, too, bitterly 
resents what it calls Nebraska's “grab.” But by a recent Supreme Court 
judgment Nebraska is to get 75 per cent of North Platte water, with 
Colorado and W^yoniing dividing the remainder. 

{(^) The Colorado River Compact and tiie Mexican Water Treaty. 
This we shall mention later wliere it more properly belongs, in con¬ 
nection with Arizona. 

Historically Colorado is of mixed origin; in whole or in part it has 
variously belonged to Spain, l^'rancc. Mexico, and Texas. There is still a 
strong Sfianisli underlay in the southern tier of counties; a)) these bear 
Spanish names.’ Its modern annals begin with the discovery of gold in 
1858, nine years after the California Gold Rush, and the mines at 
Leadville and Cripple Creek became a mud-and-canvas Mecca. It is an 
interesting revelation of the national character—James Tnislow Adams 
makes a point of this—that California and the far We?>t. though farther 
away, should have heen settled hejorc the states of the Rockies and 
Great I’lains. It is as if a crazy impetuosity carried the first frontiers¬ 
men as far as they could po>,si]>ly go geographically; they swooped 
straight across the continent without pause (of course this generaliza¬ 
tion is too broad); then later a second wave, less volatile, descended 
on the states between. 

Coloradans are ])roud of being Coloradans, and the slate has a large 
projxirtioii of citizens born within its borders. This is in acute contrast 
to Oklahoma and Arizona, say. A very real cleavage, especially in 
Denver, is that between old-timers born locally and those who moved in 
from outside; I fell this more strongly in Colorado than anywhere else 
in the country, except jx)ssil)ly New England. This jiroinpts one to a 
word about the Indians who. after all, were in Colorado even ])efore the 
first families of Denver got there. Colorado is the only western state 
where I never once heard tlic word “Indian” s])okcn. which is the more 
interesting in that the Utes were the only Indian tribe in the United 
States—like the Araucanians in Chile—never conquered. Today they 
play no role in state' life at all. 

The total wealth of C olorado was estimated in 1937 at $3,434,000,000 
and the foundation of tlic stale's economy is not, as one would be apt 
to think, mining, but agriculture. Mining began to decline thirty years 
ago. The easy gold got scooped out; the easy money ended when it 

* Spanish (or Mexican) influence versus r>riti.sh is anotlier Colorado cleavage. 
British influence has alwa3^s been strong in the north and east: for instance the 
streetcars in Denver are called tramways. An odd i)oint is that the Catholic Mexi¬ 
cans in the south were permitted, by sixrcial dispensation, to eat meat on Fridays, 
since the area was too dry for fish. For this note, as well as for much else in this 
chapter, I am indebted to my friend Hoscoe Fleming. 
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became necessary to use complex and expensive metallurgical processes 
to refine ore.'^ People turned instead to sugar l)ects and livestock. Today, 
it is not gold or even comparatively rare metals like uranium and vana¬ 
dium that arc the heart of the mining industry that remains, hut prosaic 
coal. Colorado is the first state in the titiion iti coal rc.servcs, with—in 
theory—enough deposits to last forever. 

Colorado has more liig game than any other .\merican state, and 
Denver is the biggest mantifactory of fishhooks in the world; Colorado 
Springs is the glistenitigly suave "Newport of the West," and the 
greatest man the state ever ])roduced was judge Hen Lindsey, who was 
of course reviled liy the city he worked so hard to improve. Once, when 
he sentenced a utilities cxectitivc to jail, the cxectitive shotited in the 
courtroom, “This state has more .sunshine and more bastards than any 
place on earth!" 

“Top 0] the Notion’’ 

I drove into Denver along the .sharp steel-hlnc curtain of the divide. 
We saw antelope; we saw the B-ci/s dnllnig invisible holes overhead; 
we saw the turkeys. These are herded just like sheep, thou.sands to the 
herd, and they have commendahle utility; they eat grasshoppers otit of 
the wheat, and then are (Inly eaten themselves. \\ c saw somethitig that 
I would not have believed cotild exist—a coal mine (irotriiding through 
a wheat field: we .saw the untidy beet dumps in clusters around the 
.small, ugly, chugging sugar factories. We jiassed fields of crest grass, 
for which the government furnishes seed as ]iart of the soil conservation 
program; we passed hayst.ackers at work and ghost villages that the 
automobile assassinated. In the horse-and-huggy days a village with a 
post ofiicc and general store could support itself, but not now, inasmuch 
as people with a car cati drive greater distances to a bigger or more 
advantageous market. We looked at a hamlet called Nunn, with a bold 
sign WATCH nunn crow on the water tower. The po])ulation of Nunn 
is exactly 196. 

The wheat looked different from that in A\’asliington or Montana. 
Here it is harvested by a binder, which leaves the shocks in the field 
to be threshed later. Colorado does not go in for cotnhines much. First, a 
combine leaves no straw, and there is a big demand for straw in Denver; 
second, a binder can cut wheat while still moist, whereas it has to be 
bone dry before a combine can handle it; the binder thus makes harvest¬ 
ing possible a few days earlier, and lessens the risk of damage by bad 
weather. Hail can kill a county full of wheat iu half an hour. If hail could 
be abolished, there would l>c no beets or corn in Colorado. People who 

striking illustration of this is the way the names of mines changed. At first 
they had such names as Ace of Diamonds, Invincible, Golconda. Then they became 
Last Chance, Grubstake, Hard Times. These United Slates, II, p. 374. 
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bought wheat farms at twenty dollars an acre last year have paid for 
their land already, with one tremendous crop. 

Later I drove from Denver out to Boulder and Central City to see 
the forests. Colorado has hundreds of thousands of acres of virgin timber 
—much of it in carefully protected national parks—and scarcely a single 
mill. From the point of view of conservation this is admirable. Con¬ 
sider the depraved looting of Oregon by contrast. But it isn't just 
conservation that keeps processing mills out of Colorado; freight rates 
are the major reason. Ship unprocessed timber to the East, and the rate 
is favorable. Make a plank out of a log, let alone pulp or paper, and it 
jumps prohibitively. 

We watched the cattle in the high pastures. They are born and raised 
here, fattened in the local feed lots, slaughtered in the Colorado yards, 
and sold all over the country, including Denver—as Kansas City beef! 
We watched the sheep. The herders bring them u]) to government-owned 
land, near the snow, every winter, where grazing is free except for a 
nominal charge. Here ton. freight rates become a problem. To ship raw 
or unprocessed wool ea.st is comparatively cheap, but to clean wool 
takes three-quarters of the weight away, and on this “scoured” wool, 
the rate goes uji. The railways prefer to ship the heavier wool anyway, 
since it makes a bigger freight load. So Colorado has no wool scouring 
plants. 

At Boulder, one of the most briskly lovely towns I have ever seen, 
we visited the university, which is the .seat and fountainhead of much 
of what liberalism obtains in the state, and which has become a kind 
of intellectual capital (like Chapel Hill in the South) for the whole 
mountain region. There has been a lively issue lately over academic 
freedom; the episode resembles to an extent the famous brawl at the 
University of Texas, which we will deal with in due course—but it has 
a different ending. Regents at the University of Colorado are chosen 
by what is known as the “Michigan system,” i.e. they are elected by 
vote of the people on a party basis. Nominations were, however, usually 
reserved for deserving party hacks; to get on the Ixiard of regents was 
something like being promoted to the House of Lords. But in 1944 the 
character of the board changed. President Robert L. Stearns was on 
leave of absence with the armed forces—where he made a brilliant 
record—and the president in his absence was R. G. Gustavson, pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry and a vivid and hard-hitting progressive. Gustavson 
later became dean of the faculties at the University of Chicago, and 
then (September, 1946) chancellor of the University of Nebraska. The 
regents, with two new reactionary members, began to stir up trouble, 
and it became known that four professors had been passed over for 
routine promotion and salary increases. That this was pure discrimination 
and that the four were being disciplined for “liberalism” could not be 
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doubted. Of the four one was a Jew, Joseph Coheti, professor of phi¬ 
losophy; one, Clay Malick, was called a “radical" because he once told 
a political science class that the British cabinet system was as good as 
ours; one. Professor Edwin Walker of tlie department of religion, had 
been instrumental in inviting Harry Itridgcs to address a sttident 
assembly; one, Professor Morris E. Garii.sey, chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of economics, was an adherent of M\'.\. Indeed itartisanship over 
MYA had a good deal to do with the whole issue. In the end—from 
the point of view of academic freed(Jin—all turned out happily. President 
Stearns came back and took a strong line in favor of the “radical" pro¬ 
fessors, jiublic opinion became aroused, the hoard of regents backed 
down, and the four duly received their promotions.^ 

Central City is totally something else again. This is a shadow town 
like Virginia City in Nevada. Sagging boardwalks and yellowish torn 
curtains over cracked windows; stairways frayed and broken; dog¬ 
eared timbers holding back vellow imid in what was once one of the 
great mines of the world. Central City had been dying for a long time; 
the War I’roduction Board ban on gold and silver niining killed it. But 
Central City is celebrated for two reasons other than the mines. The 
Teller Hou.se, an ancient and ])roud hotel, contains the original I'ace on 
the Barroom Floor; it's still there to sec. Everybody knows the old 
ballad this evoked: 

’Twas a balm}’ snniiner evening, and a goodly crowd was there 
Which well-nigh filled Joe’s barroom on the corner of the .sijuare. 
And as songs and witty stones came through the ojien door, 

A vagabond crept slowly in anil posed upon the floor. 

And at the end— 


Another drink and with chalk in hand, the vagabond began 
To sketch a face that well might buy the soul of any man, 

Then as he placed another lock upon the shaiiely head 
With a fearful shriek he leaped and fell across the jiicture dead. 

Also, until the war. Central City had a theater festival that brought 
summer visitors from everywhere. The ojiera house—how revealing it 
is that these old mining towns sliotild all have had their formidably 
ornate operas!—was reftirbi.shed for the occasion, and performances 
were put on like Othello with Walter Huston, The Merry Widow with 
Gladys Swarthout, and A Doll’s House wdth Ruth Gordon, All this 
in a deserted mining village tucked high and almost invisible in the 
Rocky Mountains! 

Colorado is, as a matter of fact, a state famous for theatrical talent. 


•The University of Colorado at Boulder is not to be confused with the Univer¬ 
ity of Denver, which i.s an altogether different institution. It too has an able 


•ity 

president, Dr. Ben M. 


Cherringtnn. 
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The Elitch open air tlieater in Denver has a sumijtiious history, and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Ernest Truex, Fredric Marcli, Harold Lloyd, Fred 
Stone, Edward G. Robinson, are among figures of stage and screen 
who are, or were, Colorado born. 

Some factors in Colorado Politics 

(1) Seventeenth Street. Tliis is the Denver financial and banking 
center, the ef|uivalent of Wall Street; for years it jirctty well dominated 
the state. But nowadays, though still powerful, if doesn't always have 
its own way. And although it ab.solutely controls the state legislature, 
it doesn’t carry so much weight in the city; for instance FDR carried 
Denver every time he ran. I asked (jne eminent Seventeenth Street 
tycoon whether it was really true that his brethren ran Colorado, and 
he sighed in reply, “Ah. if it were only true!'' 

(2) The Denver Post, which for years oecupierl itself largely by 
grinding out hate. 

(3) Industry, which is of course tied up with Seventeenth Street. 
For decades the most important single enterprise was the Colorado I’ucl 
and Iron Comiiany in Pueblo, owned by the Rockefellers. The Rocke¬ 
feller ])eople sold it in 1945, however, to other eastern interests. Colo¬ 
rado Fuel and Iron made two things indispcn.sable to the growing West— 
barbed wire and rtiiks—and hence jrrospered. One should tilso mention 
the cement companies in which lioettcber is the main figure, and the 
utilities. The chief power companies are the Southern Colorado Power 
Company and the Public Service Company of Colorado, which was 
recently separated by the SEC from the Cities Service Company (Doherty 
interests) and is now autonomous. 

Colorado has some superb railways, and nothing is more brilliant 
than the record of the lustrous streamliners which bore their way to 
Chicago, 1,052 miles away, every day in fifteen hours—the Burlington 
Zephyrs, the Union Pacific streamliners, and the Rock Island Rockets. 
But the railways have, in a way, less influence in Colorado than else¬ 
where in the West, if only because the first transcontinental lines did 
not cross it. The Union Pacific by-passed Denver for Cheyenne, and 
the Santa Fe went through New Mexico. Naughty politics played no 
role in this; the obstacle was simply the barrier of the mountains. 

(4) Sugar. By far the biggest Colorado company is the Great West¬ 
ern Sugar Company, a Boettcher concern. In fact it was the Boettcher 
family and other German settlers at the turn of the century who first i 
brought sugar beets to the state. The industry grew prodigiously during 
and after the shortages of World War I, and since that time, as every¬ 
body knows, sugar has been a headache—nationally and internationally 
—of migraine size. To tell the story in any detail would take a book, and 
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I must beg indulgence for attenipling to foreshorten into a paragraph a 
subject of the most dense and abstruse dilTirulty. The long and short of 
it is that sugar, more than any other jiroduct used in America, is 
supported by a fantaslic.ally artificial price. The story has ramifications 
all over the ]ilace. For instance it was the large domestic sugar jiroducers 
who assisted greatly in the movement for Filipino independence; the 
first idea—though it hasn't (|uite worked out that way—was that com¬ 
monwealth status would luish F'lhpiiio sugar outside the .American 
free-trade area, so that it woulih he able to compete with dome.stic 
sugar only after climbing a lariff barrier. Al the moment, however, 
Filipino sugar comes in duty free; a iireferential tariff will hegiu to 
operate in I9,S4. Meantime the American consumer—and ta.spayer— 
is helping to pay for sugar subsidies to Hawaii and I'lierto Kico, and for 
a price arrangement with Cuba, to hee|) Cuba from exploding, which it 
always docs if it cannot sell enough sugar to the United States. Without 
these arningements, beet sugar, a highly synthetic industry to .say the 
least, could hardly survive, l-'inally, tliere is the domestic subsidy to the 
American cane .and beet producers. This was set al $400 jier ton for 
beet sugar in JO 45 , though the sugar growers wanted it higher. The 
farmer at present receives $i,S.50 per ton of sugar beets. Of this roughly 
$6.90 conics from the [irocessor, $_>.fio from the federtil government 
under the Sugar .Act, and $4.00 as a subsidy payment (also federal) by 
the Commodity Corporation. But both growers and jirocessors want 
further hclj). Late in 11)46 sugar was tlie only commodity in the United 
States still on the ration list. Despite every stimnlns to the domestic 
industry, there isn't enough to go around, though plenty of cheap sugar 
is grown in the world. 

The sugar bloc in Congress, comprising western and southern sena¬ 
tors both, has a legislative power—and veto jiower—like none other in 
the country except jmssihlv tiie silver bloc. And, even more than the 
silver bloc, it reiirescnls an extreme minority of intere.st. Only 3 per 
cent of American farmers grow .sugar beet and cane; the entire process¬ 
ing industry employs no more than twenty-five thousand people. But 
sugar is .spread through many state.s—beets grow in seventeen, cane in 
two—which gives it tbirty-eigbt senators out of ninety-six,'* and they 
can certainly make a noise. 

(5) The Colorado Education Association (an organization of school¬ 
teachers founded in 1875), the American Legion, and groups similarly 
familiar in many states. V\T might also mention hangovers from the 
Ku Klnx Klan; for Colorado more than any northern state except 
Oregon and Indiana, had a strong Klan movement after World War I. 
One former governor, an overt Klan.sman, was arrested on a stock fraud 

‘See “The Sugar Shortage and Politics,” by Hubert A. Kenny, American 
Mercury, May, 1946. 
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not long ago and sentenced to jail. Also one might include old age 
pensionnaires—who are protected by quite generous legislation—and 
the liquor interests. Finally, the wool and cattlemen’s associations. 

(6) A sizable Spanish-American vote, and a considerable Catholic 
influence. There are at least twenty-five thousand “Mexicans” in Denver 
alone. 

(7) Labor. The CIO membership in the slate is only about eight 
thousand, tliat of the AF of L more and of the Railway Brotherhoods 
somewhat less. But labor is an active and growing force, and the CIO 
takes credit for cutting some Republican majorities in half in the last elec¬ 
tion. The legi-slature passed in 1943 the Colorado Labor Peace Act—so- 
called although there had not been a single wartime strike—that wiped out 
every labor gain since the Ludlow Massacre in 1914; it set a record 
in the nation for antiiabor legislation, and was even denounced by West¬ 
brook Pegler. The courts nullified some sections of it after a time, and 
no substitute bill has ever been passed—which Colorado labor counts 
as a considerable victory, if negative. The CIO itself is badly split. One 
wing lines up with the United Steel Workers, another with the Inter¬ 
national Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, a union which is itself 
divided. The wage scale for miners is the lowest in the nation. A man 
at Anaconda gets only $7.75 per day; but at Pueblo or at the molyb¬ 
denum works at Climax (which produces 85 per cent of the world’s 
molybdenum), the rate may be as low as $5.00. 

(8) The legislature. This is overwhelmingly conservative and Repuh- 
(ican. Several members are wealthy lawyers with corporation practices, 
like Robert G. Bosworth and Arthur H. Laws who helped write the 
labor bill; others are the state's biggest dry farmers and cattlemen. 
It is comparatively rare in the United States for men of such beam and 
caliber to bother with active participation in a legislature. But Seven¬ 
teenth Street watches its interests hard. 

(9) The parties and personalities. In sixteen national elections up to 
1944, Colorado went Democratic eight times. Republican eight times, so 
it is touch-and-go on the presidential level. Roosevelt carried it, as we 
know, in 1932 and 1936, but Willkie won by about fifteen thousand 
votes in 1940, and Dewey in 1944 by about thirty thousand. One interest¬ 
ing politician is a Republican liberal, former governor Ralph L. Carr who 
was beaten for the senate recently, in part becau.se he took a strong 
pro-Nisei stand when Japanese exclusion was a burning issue. Once, 
when a flash strike seemed to be getting out of hand, Carr sent state 
troops to protect labor, instead of intimidating it, something almost un¬ 
heard of in Colorado. 

About Colorado’s senators little need be said, except that Edwin C. 
Johnson (Dem.) is one of the most extroverted men in Washington. He 
has never been beaten in an election; nobody in Colorado could possibly 
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beat him, if only because he gets the upper echelon of Republican as well 
as Democratic votes. At the moment Johnson is fighting a clamorous civil 
war with Eugene Cervi, the liberal state chairman. The Republican 
senator is Eugene D. Millikin. an extreme con.servative. His wife, whose 
name was Delia Schuyler, rmi.st he one of the very few American women 
ever to have married two senators; her first husband was also a Colorado 
Senator, who died. Millikin was his law lartner.'’ 


Denver: Notes for a Portrait 

I don't know any other American city fpiitc so fa.scinatingly strange. 
Not merely because yellow cabs are painted green or because the four¬ 
teenth step on the state capitol hears the proml plaque, onf. miff ahove 
SEA LF.VEL. Or even because it has luxuriant shade trees (every single 
one of which had to he imported), or because it is full of pe-op1e who 
think that Ray Clapper and Ernie Pyle were Communists (and that 
Eric Johnston and Henry Kaiser are), or because the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain News prints the most original Advice to the T.ovelorn column in the 
United States, or even because of Zeitx s P>uckhorn Cafe. This estimable 
establishment is run by the last living survivor among PiufTalo Rill s 
scouts; looking at you as you dine, and dine well, are stuffed animals 
which are the rustic equivalent of Antoine's medals in New Orleans, 
and which include some splendid snakes and a fine two-headed calf. 

The Brown Palace Hotel in Denver is quite possibly the best hotel in 
the United States. It was run for years by a legendary character named 
Moxey Tabor; this was the son of H.A.W. (“Haw ’) Tabor, one of the 
creators of Colorado, a man who had never heard of Shakespeare and 
who named his daughter Silver DoIlar.<‘ A carpenter in Colorado Springs 
took a vacation prospecting, and discovered the first vein in Cripple 
Creek - his name was Stratton, and he made about five million dollars, 
very quick In the Brown Palace one day Mr. Stratton kicked up even 
more of a rumpus than was usual, and Tatar told him he would have to 
get out. Insulted, he walked across the street, went to the bank, and 
bought the hotel from under Tabor’s head. This was a good many years 
ago. The Boettcher interests bought the Brown Palace in 1922, and have 

been runnine it ever since. . , 4 * u 

The remarkable thing about Denver is its ineffable closedness; when 
it moves, or opens up, it is like a Chippendale molting its veneer. This 
is not to say that Denver is reactionary. No—because reaction suggests 

'Perhaos stranvely Colorado was one of the few. states with Democratic we- 
.vernaps strangely Denver d strict attorney and a pronounced 

in a Chicago brothel. Cf. Silver Dollar, by David Karsner. 
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motion, whereas Denver is immobile. We will in the course of this book 
come on other cities, like Tulsa, that really are reactionary; but Denver 
is Olympian, impassive, and inert. It is probably the most self-sufficient, 
isolated, self-contained an<l complacent city in the world. 

It was named for General James W. Denver, an old-time governor of 
Kansas, whom scarcely anybody has ever heard of. (Similarly Dallas, 
Texas, takes its name from a politician almost unknown in life, but 
immortalized by a city.) It has a very peculiar unity, being both a city 
and a county, both a congres.sional and a judicial district. The story is 
that Byers made Denver a camp, Tabor made it a town, and Speer a 
city. W. N. Byers was the founder of tlie Kocky Mountain Nvu’S, 
and he persuaded visitors—in those hrary and dynamic days—to stay. 
Tabor incidentally died broke; be was the city’s postmaster and still 
illiterate, liobert W. S]ieer was its greatest mayor. 

The mayor today is a man who gave me the im]ircssion of gliding on 
his oars, Benjamin Franklin Stapleton; lie has been mayor for almost a 
quarter of :i century—since 1923 in fact, except for one four-year interval. 
Stapleton runs the most unusual inunici|)al machine in ,\merica, in that 
it is both completely impregnable politically and just as com|iletcly non¬ 
partisan. l.aborites know that Sta|)leton won’t send the jiolice after 
them, and .Seventeenth Street knows that he wall do what he can on taxes. 
Only one city ])ost in Denver is elective; Stajileton appoints everybody 
else; tins hel]is to give him his considerable power. 

But the gretiter power in Denver lies in the tightly knit, family-inter¬ 
locked financial strticture. The city is one of the half-dozen richest in 
the nation; most of its money—as in Boston—is tied up in trust funds, 
and a great deal is held by women, daughters and granddaughters of the 
gold and silver kings. Denver has the largest number of bond hotises 
per capita of any American city; its major banks ptit most of their money 
into bonds and are extremely chary of loans—which is one reasoti the 
city doesn’t grow'; the attitude is to hold tight, stand pat, discourage 
new industry (that might compete), and keep expensive labor out. The 
ruling class in Denver has, it .should also be noted, a distinct sense of 
noblesse oblige, that is to say it spends a considerable amount of con¬ 
science money; hence the parks. Civic Center, and well-kept hospitals. 

In Denver, almost for the first time since California, we may detect 
signs of religious crackpotism on a lively scale. One church has a 
“Department of Psychoanalysis,” and I saw advertisements for Back 
to the Bible broadcasts, tent meetings by wandering evangelists, Rosi- 
crucian and Holiness Camp lectures, and—something that even Los 
Angeles hasn’t got—a church with drive-in services. W’e may find politi¬ 
cal crackpotism too, associated with “religion” exactly as in California. 
One preacher, a henchman of Gerald L. K. Smith, runs both a large 
cliurch and a newspaper, the U'estern Voice, which is a typical anti- 
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Negro, anti-Jewish, anti-Catlinlic, anti-l nitecl Nations, and antilaI)or 
smear sheet of the reactionary fringe. 

The Denver Post is difficult to write about just now, becau.se it is in 
process of rebirth. Tliis was for many years tlic most lunatic paper in the 
United States, as well as one of the most conservative. Its front page 
looked like a confused and bloody railway accident; it had no editorial 
page at all; its slogan was Denver Post—Fir.st in Everything. I was 
particularly entranced, while in Denver, at its chauvinism about the 
weather. It printed a box every day with the rubric ’Tis a Privilege to 
Live in Colorado, and then the words “There arc exactly 14 hours and 
12 minutes of sunlight in Denver on Monday.” [Italics mine.] This 
would appear on hlonday afternoon! The Post cared not a whit if God 
should not oblige. In fact, the announcement of the amount of sunlight due 
was often followed in the next hue by an actual forecast predicting rain. 

The Post was founded by two raucous and iiyrotechnic adventurers, a 
rapscallion bartender named Harry Tammcn and the celebrated h'. G. 
Ronfils, a lottery promoter. For a generation, howling and .screaming, 
they splattered Denver with red ink, and made a vast fortune by so doing. 
The paper, as lascivious ])olitically as any in the nation, maintained 
most of its idiosyncrasies even after they died. Though it printed every 
lucrative comic (= continuity)' strip it could find, it would (like the 
Chicago Tribune) buy no columns, and its readers lived in an intel¬ 
lectual vacuum of a kind comparatively rare in the United States. Of 
course the Denver Post could not have been expected to print anybody 
like Lipiimann, Mark Sullivan, Edgar A. Mowrer, the Alsops, Tom 
Stokes, Pearson, Ernest Lindlcy, Howell Mellelt, Winchell, Grafton, 
or Eleanor Roosevelt; but it didn't irrint Pegler or Sokolsky 
either. Its presentation of news was often murderously vindictive. Its 
favorite weapon was to ignore. For instance in a hot and news-worthy 
campaign in 1944, the Post never once mentioned Charles A. Graham 
by name, though he was the perfectly res|)cctable Democratic candidate; 
it considered him a “radical.” Once, during a bizarre circulation war, 
the Rocky Mountain Revs called Bonfds a rattlesnake and Bonfils 
sued for libel. A distinguished attorney named Philip 'Van Cise repre¬ 
sented the Nat'S, and from that day on, the Post never printed Van 
Cise’s name. Bonfils died in 1933. The Saturday Evening Post wrote 
that a lot of people came to the funeral to see for themselves if he were 
really dead—and hoping he was btiricd deep.^ 

E. Palmer Hoyt, formerly of the Portland Oregonian, became pub¬ 
lisher of the Denver Post in 1946. Already he has changed the paper 
beyond description. The first thing he did, Roscoe Fleming reports, was 
to put doors back on the toilets. Bonfils had taken them off to keep 
his beloved employees from sneaking any time off. 

’ “Papa’s Girl,” by Mary Ellen and Mark Murphy, December 23, ig44. 
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Perhaps we should end this section on a different note. Two other 
things make Denver distinguished. The National Opinion Research 
Center, the third of the great American poll-taking organizations like 
Gallup and Roper, has its headquarters at the University of Denver 
and the city is the home of the National Farmers Union, the most pro¬ 
gressive of American farm groups, and of its remarkable leader, James 
G. Patton. 

Playground of the Republic 

I have not mentioned in this book so far that all American states, 
house proud and retentive of tradition, have their own flags, flowers, 
slogans, and the like. For the record and as an example—^all are similar 
in kind—we might list those of Colorado. Flag, stripes of blue and 
white with a red C and a golden circle; nickname. Centennial State; 
great seal, a shield with mountains and miner’s tools; flower, the Rocky 
Mountain columbine; motto. Nil Sine Numine (Nothing without God); 
bird, the lark bunting; song, “Where the Columbines Grow”; and tree, 
blue spruce. 



Chapter 15 

Stop Roaming, Try Wyoming 

C(i(l pivc me nioiintiiins 
Witli liillb at llicir knees 

—Leif;ii 11 Hanes 


LjERE is America liisli. naked, and exposed; tliis is a massive tipland 
almost like llolivia. 1 he state rests aliont a mile high ; it is eighth in 
size in the cotmtry, and covers almost one httndred thottsand stpiare 
miles. But the i>0|)tilat!on is only one-tenth that of Brooklvn, and in all 
the intermontane emptiness there is a total of only 327 inhabited places; 
of these not less than j6i have populations under too souls. The popu¬ 
lation of Cheyenne, the capital, is about tbirty-flve thottsand today; that 
of Casper, the next biggest town and Cheyenne’s craggy rival, about 
twenty-four thottsand. In many places in the state, says IVyotning in 
the .'\merican Guide Scries, it is still possible ‘‘to ride 50 miles or more 
without seeing a dwelling of any kind.” 

Aptly enough Wyoming, which was the forty-fourth state to enter the 
union, has been called a child of the transcontinental trails. This garland 
of trails has magnitude and color. Oregon, Overkmd, Mormon, liridger’s. 
Bozeman—all the.se bisected the area, and so did the route of the Pony 
Express and the cattle highway up from Texas. Come forward to today. 
Geography remains immutahle, one relatively fixed factor in a world of 
change, and Wyoming is still a state of the great trails, though they are 
of a different type. Cheyenne is a kind of iron jtivot Ixiund in buckskin. 
It is a principal stop in the Union Pacific's run across the West, and also 
that of United Airlines. US 30, the chief American transcontinental 
highway, intersects at Cheyenne with US 85, the main north-south high¬ 
way that runs from Canada down to Mexico where it becomes the Pan- 
American highway and stretches almost to the Panama Canal. Then 
consider rivers, which are also trails. A spot the size of a card table exists 
south of the Yellowstone where rivers rise that eventually reach both the 
Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. Almost all the great western rivers are 
born in or near Wyoming: the Snake (which becomes the Columbia), 
the Green (Colorado), North Platte, and Yellowstone. 

In a good many ways Wyoming differs from Colorado, its bulky 
neighbor to the south. Incidentally, these are the only two states in the 
nation to form perfect rectangles; there was no nonsense out this way 
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about "natural” or “strategic” frontiers. Wyoming is less soplii.sticated 
than Colorado, less cosmopolitan. It is more open, more “western,” closer 
to the frontier, less tight-fisted. Colorado has both mines and irrigation; 
Wyoming has oil and low-grade coal,* but its irrigated area is small, and 
it has less agricultural diversification. It still lives mostly on cattle 
and sheep; it is in fact, of all American commonwealths, the livestock 
state par excellence. Finally, Colorado has a good deal of industry, 
Wyoming almost none. 

Less .sophisticated than Colorado? Perhaps. But in Cheyenne, which 
at first sight—esiiecially during the Frontier Days Celebration when I 
happened to be there—seems to be a pure and unadulterated cowboy 
town, I went to as civilized a dinner party as could be imagined, and 
certainly the Cheyenne folk were more perceptive, more inquisitive, more 
tolerant, than most of the top-of-the-world, last-ditch aristocracy of 
Denver. 

Wyoming is the friendliest state I have ever been in, even friendlier 
than 'lexas or Nevada. Almost everybody, one point among many, has 
a nickname. The governor is “Dck,” and nicknames arc often printed on 
calling cards. I have before me that of W'illiam “Scotty" Jack, secretary 
of state. X'isiting the capitol one morning I heard about the substitute 
janitor, filling in during the regular janitor’s vacation. He is a former 
governor of the state, now come on hard times!- But maybe this story 
is apocry])hal. 

Wyoming has a lively history, with a quite conglomerate parentage. 
The flags of four countries besides the United States have floated over 
all or part of it—Spain, Great Britain, Mexico, and France—as well as 
the territorial flags of Utah and Dakota, and the state flag of Texas. 
The two great forces making for settlement were the iron thrust west¬ 
ward of the Union Pacific from 1867 to 1868, and the great cattle 
drives north from Texas i 1 the early 70’s. 

The first pressure group in Wyoming history was a lady, by name 
Esther Morris. She lived in South Pass City, and alone and unaided she 
prevailed upon two men, Colonel William H. Bright and Captain H. C. 
Nickerson, to promise, if elected to the legislature, to give women the 
vote and the right to hold office. This energetic lady later became the 
first woman justice of the peace in the country. Nickerson and Bright 
were as good as their pledge, and the state’s first territorial assembly 
voted for woman suffrage in 1869, after a venom-sparkling fight. Thus 
Wyoming was the first state to give equal political rights to women; 

* Also it is the first producer in the nation of a mineral called bentonite. 

® Once in territorial days two men claimed the governorship. The candidate who 
thought he was being cheated out of the iob crawled through a window in the 
capitol at night, locked himself in, and refused to bud^e, while his rival sought 
to conduct the business of the state in the corridors outside. 
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many 3'ears later, in 1925, it was also tlie first state with a woman gov¬ 
ernor, Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

The present governor. Lester C. Hmit. who has a knowing and s>Tn- 
pathctic interest in local history, showed me with amused pride his 
collection of W yomingana: he possesses the photograph and signature 
of every delegate to the i88q comentioii that hrouglit statehood. They 
make a stimulating gallery. Only one deleg.'ite, so far as Hunt knows, is 
still alive. He is \\ ilhani h.. ( liaplin and he now lives in retirement—he 
must be nearly eighty—in \ an Nhiys, C alifornia. One delegate, kfelville 
C. Brown, went to .Alaska an<l there, according to the local folklore, 
became the jirototype of the rallain in 1 hr Spain's, a noisy novel by Rex 
Reach. .Another, (jeorge \\ , Baxter, was goi-enior of the state for sixty- 
five dat’s and then got kicked out because he dared to fence in the public 
domain, thus outraging the cattlemen. Two others, Clarence D. Clark 
and Francis F.. Warren, were senators for interminable years, and 
another, who retired from politics in a huff because he didn’t get a com¬ 
mittee job, is the father of California’s prc.sent-day senator .Sheridan 
Downey. .Another, named II. E. Teschemachcr, was a doughty oldster 
and rich livestock man who once ])roclainied in the Cheyenne Club, “I 
have enjoyed every sensation that human flesh is heir to, except child¬ 
birth and the con.solations of religion,” 

Historically the chief issue in W'yoming has been the “war” between 
sheep and cattle. Cattle got into the slate first; immense ranches—at the 
beginning financed mostly by British and Scottish capital, liccausc the 
British were in those days willing to lend money at considerably lower 
rates than bankers in New York—were established and .some still exist, 
like the vast W'arren property near Cheyenne. The cattlemen resisted 
invasion by sheep because sheep crop the grass clean, leaving nothing for 
cattle to feed on. They .saw, to their horror, the limitless rich grass of the 
open range disappear down the gullets of countless rams and Iambs, 
Climax came about forty years ago at the “battle” of Ten Sleep, in the 
Bighorn region ; cattlemen sacked the shce]> area, murdering herders and 
exploding dynamite among the flocks; thousands of sheep were stam¬ 
peded and “rim-rocked,” i.e., killed by being driven over precipices. 
Nowadays, with the open range no more, cattle and sheep co-operate. 
Most of the great ranchmen maintain both, and the legend is, “There’s 
romance in cattle, money in the sheep,” Sheep are troth "close-herded” in 
Wyoming and “migrated” as in W'asliington. I’hey wander from place to 
place during the long winters, under escort, both within their own 
fenced ranges and on public land made accessible by the Taylor Grazing 
Act. 

W^yoming is, naturally, extremely sensitive about anything to do with 
wool. This is in strict reality a wool-gathering state—no pun intended. 

Cattlemen in Wyoming once had a civil “war” all their own, the John- 
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son County War in 1892. People in Cheyenne still talk about it as if it had 
happened yesterday, and some are still ashamed of it. What happened 
was that the big ranchmen, resenting competition from small independ¬ 
ents, hired Texas gunmen to get rid of them. The Texas bad boys were 
imported in sealed boxcar.s, but never quite fulfilled their mission; the 
fracas was so lively that federal troops had to be .summoned to restore 
order. The cattlemen today are not so touchy. The big owners still 
monopolize the industry, but they don't shoot competitors. About the 
only thing that will make a Wyoming cattleman reach for his gun now¬ 
adays is to call him a “farmer.” .A, “rancher,” he wants it clearly under¬ 
stood, drinks only canned milk, never eats vegetables, and grows nothing 
but hay and whiskers. 

Here is what the New Yorker might call some Incidental Intelligence. 
The Wyoming flag shows a bison with the state seal on his flank, and 
automobile license plates carry a vigorous stencil of a bucking horse. The 
highway police, an admirable body, was once known as the Wyoming 
Cow’boy Courtesy Patrol, and a recent president of the senate never had 
shoes on in his life—r)nly boots. The biggest ranch in the marvelous 
Teton area is supposed to be that of John D. Rockefeller, and there are 
towns named Pitchfork, Ilell’s Half Acre, Jay Km. and -Atlantic City 
(population 50). Wyoming is the birthplace of Thurman .Arnold, and 
one of its towns, Lander, is reputed to Ik; both the coldest and the hottest 
spot in the United States. There arc few citizens not American horn, but 
in the mining town of Rock Springs sixty-four different nationalities are 
said to be represented, Wyoming has two “inland” counties not touched 
by any railroad, and dude ranches play a large role in its economy. It is 
one of the three states in the union (the others are Louisiana and South 
Dakota) where no driving license for automobilists is required, and it is 
basketball crazy. Its university won the world’s intercollegiate cham¬ 
pionship in 1942, and the local radio station, subsidized by the merchants, 
follows basketball games play-by-play all over the Rocky Mountain 
region, even those between high-school teams. 

Gun-toting is still quite legal in Wyoming, incidentally, provided that 
the weapon is not concealed. Aliens, however, of whom there are not 
many in the state, may not carry unconcealed weapons except while 
herding sheep. 

Wyoming Growing 

Lester C. Hunt, governor of Wyoming since 1943, and one of the few 
Democratic governors in the country to break through the Republican 
landslide and win in 1946, is an able, aware, and modest man. He was 
bom in Illinois and educated in Missouri; he supported himself for a 
time playing semi-pro baseball, and became a dentist. Once more—w'e wUl 
see it many times again 1—we have the spectacle of the altogether self- 
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made man. Hunt came out to Lander, Wyoming, and set up dental 
practice just before World War I; he interested himself in politics, and 
in 193^ was elected to the legislature. He served two terms as secretary 
of state—during which time he really put tliis office at the disposal of 
the people—and then became governor. Dr. Hunt, pleasantly assisted by 
his wife, is a friendly and efficient host. His nineleen-ycar-old .son had a 
recent serious illness with a bone infection; Hunt reiieatcdly underwent 
operations at the Mayo Clinic for bone grafts to assist bis hoy's recovery. 

Anybody can walk into Hunt's office, where his secretary, Zan Lewis, 
welcomes visitors. The governor gels to work at 8 a.m. and puts in a 
long, conscientious day. Like .so many ixrliticians in the West—and unlike 
so many hearty citizens—he is bone dry, never having had a drink in 
his life.® 

A powerful figure in Wyoming politics, and along with Hunt one of 
the most interesting men in the state, is Tracy S, McCracken, the Demo¬ 
cratic national committeeman, a hotel owner and real estate man, and 
proprietor of KFBC.^ What makes him count particularly is the news¬ 
paper situation, McCracken came out to Wyoming without a nickel; 
today, he controls journalism in the state. He owns the Laramie Boom¬ 
erang, which was named for its previous proprietor's favorite mule; the 
Laramie Biillcliii the Rock Springs Rocket and Sunday Miner', the 
Rawlins Daily News', and the northern Wyoming News in Worland, 
which has a circulation of 4,200 in a town of 3,500, Also more important, 
McCracken has a 50 per cent interest in the two Cheyenne papers, the 
fliorning Eagle, which is stanchly Democratic, and the evening State- 
Tribune and Leader, which is vehemently Republican, and wliich be¬ 
tween them dominate the state. The other 50 per cent is owned by Mer¬ 
ritt C. Speidel, who is also proprietor of papers in cities as widely 
scattered as Reno (where he owns both dailies), Poughkeepsie, Ohio 
City, Fort Collins (Colorado), and Salinas (California), McCracken 
started the Eagle as a throwaway sheet to compete with the strongly 
entrenched Tribune. Eventually he lieat the Tribune and bought it, and 
today runs both. 

That one man should, with apparent impartiality, control the only two 
newspapers in a capital city, and jiapcrs which take diametrically opposite 
sides politically and compete zealously for circulation and advertising, 
is of course a striking American phenomenon. It is not, however, un¬ 
common. For instance roughly the same situation obtains in Evansville 
(Ind.), Lancaster (Pa.), and Phoenix (Ariz.). McCracken’s rival 

® Another dry western governor i.s Ford of Montana. 

‘Among other reasons why broadcasting is so important in Wyoming is the 
weather. Cattlemen in miles and miles of empty country must rely on radio for 
warnings of blizzards and flash storms. Wyoming considers itself underprivileged 
in allocations of wave lengths by the FCC, and there are many districts which 
radio does not reach at all. 
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twins are printed in the same shop, with a joint operating procedure 
for the sake of economy, but they have completely separate identities, 
each with its own editor in chief and staff. I asked McCracken 
if his Republican friends didn’t object to this system. His reply was that 
without it the Republican party would have no organ at all, and that he 
himself never interferes [tolitically in any way; the Tributw'i editor, a 
lifelong Republican, has complete editorial authority. Does this mean, 
then, that McCracken himself has no political convictions? Not at all. 
He has been deep in Democratic politics since the Year One. What it 
does mean is that many American businessmen have a unique capacity 
to compartmentalize them.selves. The European mind will recoil from 
this, and see something fishy in it. Imagine a newspaper proprietor in 
prewar Paris owning both the Matin and Huiiianilc —and letting 
Humanitc say anything it wished. But American papers, particularly in 
smallish towns, are seldom jiarty minded in any exclusive way; they have 
about as much domestic jxilitical slant as a department store. For 
instance a great many print Pcgler and Winchell side by side—which 
would also give our friend the man from Mars (or Moscow) a headache 
—exactly in the way the proprietor of a shop puts two comiieting brands 
of breakfast f(X)d or neckties on the same counter. 

There is no boss in Wyoming, no rule by machine; the people are too 
independent and individualistic for that. Here we are still in the wide- 
open .spaces where a man tries, at any rate, to think for himself, and 
ends up as a rule by voting for his neighbor. No governor in the .state’s 
history has ever served two full terms, and most electoral results are 
extremely mixed; for instance Hunt, a Democrat, has to govern with a 
legislature overwhelmingly Republican. Of course—no matter how 
individualistic Wyoming may hapjjcn to be—there are special groupings 
of individuals. The Mormons (here as in Idaho they have spilled outside 
Utah) are a distinct influence; mostly they take a broad view and vote 
for what is best for all. The biggest lobbies are those of Union Pacific, 
the oil comp,lilies, and of course the sheep and cattlemen, which as 
always are a force for extreme conservatism. Incidentally there is a curi¬ 
ous provision in the Wyoming statutes forbidding the state treasurer to 
succeed himself. In the old days the explanation was that anybody ought 
to be allowed to steal for a while, but that four years are enough. Another 
curiosity—which was noted by Lord Bryce many years ago—is that 
“logrolling” is forbidden by explicit word of the constitution. 

■The livestock men are so conservative because, as in Texas, only a 
generation separates them from gun-and-saddle days, and they are very 
proud of being rugged individualists who hate any kind of government 
interference or regulation. They do not, however, object to such items 
in government “shackling” as the tariff on Australian wool, or the 
strictures that exclude Argentine beef from the country. During the 
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depression the federal authorities gave local relief l)y building wells, 
fences, and so on. But this made the ranchmen even more resentful and 
suspicious than formerly. They had never heard of a man improving any 
property not his own, and they cagily figured out that the public works 
program must be a prelude to expropriation. Now, however, many of 
these same folk, who still complain loudly about g(n-crnment interference, 
are the first to run for help when they get into trouble. In any case 
Wyoming, dominated by livestock, was a safe and sound Kepuhlican 
state until 1932. Then Koosevelt carried it three times. He lost^to Dewey 
in 1944, but only by a few thousand votes. And he jirohahly would have 
won cxcejit for what is known as the Jackson Hole dispute. 

This is the kind of local cause cclchrc uhich, the necessary allowances 
being made, exi.sts in practically every American community. It is the 
W''yoming equivalent—on a dilTerent level—of sewage disjiosal in Pitts¬ 
burgh, the drinking water in F’hiladelphia, or smoke abatement in St. 
l^uis. And, like all .sucli issues, it arouses the nutst vigorous kind of 
partisansliip and is of considerable complexity; 1 must foreshorten the 
details drastically. In 1026, John D. Pockcfeller Jr. bought thirty-four 
thousand acres near Grand Teton National Park, with the intention of 
giving it to the nation as a scenic momiment, but pressure by Wyoming 
congressmen held up acceptance of the gift. In 194.^. President Roosevelt, 
largely under the persuasion of Mr. Ickes, created by ])niclamation the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, to comi>rise tlie Rockefeller holdings 
together with 170,000 acres of federal land, and some 17,800 acres jiri- 
vatoly owned. The proprietors of this latter were, of course, promised full 
and equitalde recompense, with no loss of grazing riglits; their land, 
though within the boundaries of the monument, was not to be considered 
part of it. But the local cattle interests opposed the i>roposa! with biting 
intensity and began a fierce campaign against it; the state of Wyoming 
even filed suit against the government to lest the validity of the presi¬ 
dential proclamation. Then Congress passed a bill to nullify the whole 
thing; FDR vetoed this, citing as authority the Antiquities Act of 
1906, by which every president since Theodore Roosevelt has created 
national parks and monuments—eighty-two in all—in the public interest. 
That Jackson Hole is of unrivaled scenic beauty as well as utility—for 
instance in preserving game and wild life—is hardly disputable, and it 
belongs to the nation, safe from s]>oliation, as much as do Yosemite or 
the Grand Canyon ; it fills, wrote the New \ ork Herald Tribune, every 
requirement of scientific and historic interest’* that the Antiquities Act 
requires. But Wyoming, which* ordinarily believes in conservation de¬ 
votedly, still hopes to block and if possible eradicate the project under. 
pressure of the grazing interests. This story has a moral, or else it would 
not be worth telling. It is that even the best-principled and most austere 
of public servants are at the mercy of their constituents on a local issue 
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if it bums deep cnoupi^. No VVyoininjj official could dare whisper a word 
for Jackson Hole, no matter wliat he might think privately, because it 
would mean |K)litic.'il stiicide. Yet it is not the j^eople of Wyoming as a 
whole who are against the monument, but only a splinter fraction. 

Petroleum is another big isNue in Wyoming, and a standard complaint 
—the same complaint al^mt absentee ownersbip beard all over the West 
—is that millions ujhjii million^ of barrels of oil are drained off to other 
parts of tlu* conntrv and princsscd there; tlic eastern companies get the 
great bulk of the profits with only a small remainder left for Wyoming, 
the originator and jiroducer. The chief comjiames ojierating arc Standard 
of Indiana, Standard of New York. Te\as Company, Continental Oil 
Company, and Suuluir < )il (‘onipany. The stale has, liowever, a con¬ 
siderable income ont of oil -though it is not so big as it might l>e— 
because it owns 5 .j(K),ooo acres of sch<'ol land, given it by the federal 
government <‘n being admitted to tlie union; oil has lieen found on this 
property, pledged in pan to the support of the seliools, and the state gets 
a royalty; tlie total royalty in i<i45 ‘‘b'‘ot $1,500,000. Another issue 

has to do with (*ur old friends, ilie utilitie-' Cheyenne gels power partly 
from a steam plant, partly from a rei lamation ]»ro)ect on the Platte River. 
Handling lM)th is tlte Clie\eime Ligitl i'uel and ]‘ower Company, w-hlch 
IS owned by the I'lilibc Service Company of (.olurado; this in turn, as 
we know, was once part of the C ities Service Comjiany ojX-Tated by 

Henry L. Doherty. Wvoming is jMiieniialU an enormous pnxUicer of 

natural gas. Pul Clieyennc has (u ^lbtai^ its gas by pipeline-—one of the 
pipeline companies is aUo a Public Service Company subsidiary—all the 
way from Amarillo, Texas! Idic retail price in Clieyenne is $7.32 for 

15,000 cubic feel. At low^^ like lender m the nortli, which taps its own 

limited fields, ilic price is $5.<>8. 

Another Wyoming issue is though it is quiescent at the mo¬ 

ment. Still another—it may seem minor but let us mention it in all 
seriousness; education is a vital matter to the West—is whether or not 
to ex^vand the university, which is at Laramie. A junior college recently 
began functioning indej)endeni!y at Cas|>er. But Wyoming is not sure tliat 
it can. or ought, to afford further branching out. Idalio, we saw a few 
chapters hack, was perplexed recently by the identical issue—how much 
t state justly feels it can invest in higher education. 

Labor, which till reamlly played no role at all in Wyoming, has 
become a considerable factor; Tracy McCracken told me, in fact, tliat it 
actually holds the balance of jvower in the state. Yet to talk of the CIO 
in Wyoming—heart of the virgin West; where people used to think a 
union was something to go with the word “jack”—seems as anomalous 
as to talk about a nxleo in h>st Chicago. But the coal miners at Rock 
Springs, the chief coal town west of the Mississippi, are now organized, 
and tlie Railway UrothcrluKKls. as in all western states, carry heavy 
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weight. These latter were largely in.struniental in killing a recent $160,000 
bond issue to repave Cheyenne’s ladly worn .streets, which are as full of 
holes as any I have seen in .America. It was the first tend is.sue of its 
kind ever beaten in Cheyenne. Reason: the brotherhoods didn't want to 
spend the money. 

The Indians have the vote in \\ yoining, as in Montana, and can<li<tates 
for office campaign actively among them. I’lie Shoshones, wdio have a 
re.servation almost half the size of Delaware, tend to he Republican: the 
Arapahoes on the same resenatinii are mostly Demex'ratic. The first 
Indians I saw in M umiing were performers at hrontier Days Celebra¬ 
tion, the annual Cheyenne festival which is the most dramatic atTair of 
its kind in the entire West. I'.vent .\d. i.S was a .S(|naw Race by Ogallala 
Sioux. The names of the contestants were Zona .Afraid of Horses, Zena 
Wounded. Julie Gray Ifagle, and .Alice Red Water. 

Traditionally Wyoming has one .senator for rattle, one for sheep. Hut 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (horn in Mass,achu.scits) is big enough to outride 
the usual categories. () .Mahoney, by an\ count, is one of the two or three 
ablest men in Washington, and by all odds the first figure of the state. 
The second senator is Rdward RolKutson. lie was lorn in Wales of 
Scotch parentage and naturalized after emigrating to .America. ,A verv 
rich, conservative and charming gentleman, he owns something like 
150.0(X) acres of sheep and cattle land. Once he wa.s manager of a small 
trading company. 

Finally, in the general siiherc of politics, Wyoming has one unif)ue 
attribute, ft is the only state where some proceedings of the legislature 
are broadcast in open session, and in the evening the .secretary of state, 
“Scotty" Jack, gives a commentary on what hapiKined, though not in his 
official capacity. Once a cowlxiy legislator was led to the microphone. He 
had never seeti one before. an<l asked the Kl'liC official, in a voice that 
could lie heard over three counties, “Do \ou want me to talk into that 
son of a bitch of a thing ?” 

The horrified official whispered hastily. “Take it easy, buddy," but the 
legislator went on amiably to murmur, ''Well, don't think I’m afraid of 
the little son of a hitch I Why, the little thing—" 

Noltody cut the switch. .And not a line of protest ever reached the 
station. 

,Vo/e III Autobiography 

I saw Wyoming for the first time more than twenty years ago. I 
remember the snow slashing against the wet sides of the train and the 
choking purity and sharpness of the high night air. I was an extremely 
junior reporter on the Chicago Daily kew.i. and this was my first out- 
of-town assignment. I was going to write the story of Teapot Dome. 

Nobody remembers much about Teapot Dome nowadays, but the 
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scaiulal l)oiIc(l nut of the teapot over the country as a whole. Corrupt 
menilKTs of the Harding cabinet were nhikinfj tlie Navy of its oil re- 
serM-s. tlirouf'h lea^e- tn such men as Harry I'. Sinclair, The first para- 
graph of the first story { se nt ft <un Casper makes me shudder now, from 
tlie point of view of st\!e: “iovrtc-two nuies from Casper liy flivver or 
mule )»ack. midway between the Laramie Rockies and the Montana 
borib r, in the heart of the desnlate Wyoming wasteland, lies a shallow 
hasiu witl) a hundred milh<in dollars in it.” \nd I could not resist writing 
that Teaj>ot Dome had no resemblance wh.never to a tea}>ot, and none 
whatecer to a dome 

I Used in this story a weather anecdote that I have seen half a dozen 
times sinec. in various forms. “Thev lia\e a twenty-foot )Mile at Salt 
Creek with a log diain at the top.” one of tlu* drillers told me. “When 
the eliain stands out at right angles to ihe j»oIe. the w ind is mnaiial. Wlien 
the links stall to snap olT, the wind is cojisidere<I strong.” 

Ihit It is not the i)ome itself that prompts nu‘ to tins small retni- 
ni.scenre. Looking hack today llie thing that seems evtiaordinarv is, in a 
way, the fact that there 7iwv a scandal Rec.'ui'e. tip to that point in .\iner- 
ican history, depredations of this t\pe. tliough jicrliaps pot on (]uitc so 
regal a scale, were not oidy fairly common )>nt were generallv ignored or 
acceple<l. Since Teapot Dome we have progressed considerahlv There 
are |K'tty malefactors on war contratts but iiobodv does much wliolcsalc 
tinkering with basic natural rcsounes. If anvthing at all lias hern estab¬ 
lished during these past twenty }ears. it is tlial this eountrv belongs a.s of 
right to nobody hut itself. .\s the lU-ards sav in tlieir lutsic History, it is 
no hniger possible “lor private j)ersuns or corporations to enter into 
secret connivance with gocernmein officials*'—as had fiecn almost a mat¬ 
ter of routine for fiit\ \ear>--‘'and gam titles to huge sections of the 
piildic domain without ri.sk of e.\posure and ictnhmion ” 


So now we take leave of tlic mnnntaiii stales, and it is fitting that we 
do so in \\'voinmg, whicli is the most unspoiled and tyjiical of them all. 
One could write about the West indcfimiely, hut it is lime to climb 
downwarcHoward the plains. 
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The Miraculous Dakotas 


N othing is more remarkable in llie L'niteil Slates than the ditTerence 
between the Dakotas. I'liese are the two least-known states in tlic 
country, and many people think of them casually as a kind of "bloc,” 
which they most certainly are not. North Dakota is prohahly the most 
radical state in the union, and South Dakota is one of the most conserva¬ 
tive. North Dakota has two transcontinental railroads; South Dakota 
has none. North Dakota lives on wheat and is, to an extent, a "colony" 
of Minne.sota; South Dakota lives on wheat too, hut on hvc.slock. mining, 
and almve .all phe.asants in addition. P.oth states jiroduce political char¬ 
acters of remarkable eccentricity, 1 ml the North llakotans arc eccentric 
in a different way. There are more idiosyncrasies per Sfptarc inch in 
North Dakota than in any state 1 know. 

What is more, the two Dakotas, though coterminous for 330 miles, 
have practically no contact with one ,'inother. .‘south thinks that North is 
inhabited exclusively by raging Biilsheiiks; Norili thinks that South is a 
preserve for all people to the right of Hoover .'south kaiks down across 
the river to Iowa and .southward to Nebraska; it never looks upward 
to North at all, if it can help it. 1 iiiel one Sotiili Dakota editor who 
has been an important |)ersoiiahty 111 the whole area lor twenty years; 
never once has he crossed the line and set loot in North Dakota. It was 
impossible, so far as my own experience went, to find North Dakota 
newspapers in Sioux Falls or .South Dakota pa|«'rs in lii.smarck, though 
in Ixith vou could easilv buy the Chicago 7 rihuitc and the Omaha ll'urld 
Herald' 

Finally, extraordinary as it is to tell, travel between the two states is- 
difficult in the extreme. When I was there no bus or air lines connected 
them at all. Try to get from F’ierrc, .stiy, tbe capital of South, to Uismarck, 
the capital of North, by rail. In a manner of sjieaking railways do exist, 
but you will not thank me for the suggestion 

Glimpse of Xorih Dakota 

Quite possibly this cross-grained, inflammatory state is the most com¬ 
plex in the entire nation. Contrasts arc sharp in almost every field; for 
instance the state capitol is a handsome skyscrajier built by Holabird 
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And Root; the governor's mansion near l)y is a small white frame house 
that would t)e modest even for a farmer of very modest means.* Its 
public men arc among the most refractory in America, and much of its 
political history can only Iw cliaracierized by some such word as wacky. 

1 spent several !)ewildered days in Bismarck and elsewhere in North 
Dakota; my cicerone on several occasions was Gaylord Conrad, the 
editor of ilie Capital, and 1 met jieople ()f every camp. No state except 
possibly Oklahoma has a history so Inirstni" with furor. I learned that 
it once ha<l. in a jn-nod of a few months, no fewer than four governors; 
of these one serve<l only fifteen days licfore he was expelled by an out¬ 
raged citizenry. 'I'hc recall has onl\ U'en used four times in American 
history for the renu»\al of an iiiiporiant ])uhlK' ofiicial; three of the four 
occasions were in Xorili Dakota. Senator William Danger, whose ornery 
career is inexlriealily enmeshed with the hie of tiic state, suxid criminal 
trial three times (»ii a leeltnieal charge relating to the collection of funds, 
and was once sentenced to eigliieen niomhs in a federal prison, Ijcfore 
the judgment was re\ersed ami lie was finally cleared. The three trials 
produced every possible kind of naming charge an<l countercharge. 
Langcr even lost his citi/enship f<ir a time—tliough he had just l>ccn 
nominated governor' 

But out of a hackgronml of cmifn.sed scandal, the most savage kind of 
internecine feuding, and Ijerserk demag(»guery. has come strikingly 
advanced government, 'riie jK^ople fought for gitod works, and they got 
them. North Dakota is the reform stale ])ar excellence. .Mong with 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, n is traditionally the chief rejMjsi- 
lory (>f progrcssivisin m tlic rniied States. 

It maintaiiLs the only state-owned liank in the nation, which has 
rcsourcCvS of “i million dollars and i.s the biggest hank l>clween the Twin 
Cities and the Wc.M Coast; it controls all public fumls and is the state’s 
fiscal agent. Similarly X»irth Dakota mamianis the only stale-owned flour 
mill in .America, and the only slate-Jtwned gram elevator. This, at Grand 
Forks, wa.s estahh>hed to relieve farmers from the jiressure of absentee 
elevator interests in Minnesota. All public officials in North Dakota, down 
to the pettiest, must l)C Ihinded by the state, and all public buildings, 
including the county courts and sch(K»lhouses, carry compulsory state 
insurance. North Dakota in^urcs its farmers against the risks of fire, hail, 
and tornado; it has an admirable workman’s compensation law, and a 
highly develoj>cd system of co-o)>eralives. It is in fact, to sum up, almost^ 
as thoroughly swializcd as Sweden. 

Behind all this is of course agriailture and its concomitant in hard 
times—agrarian radicalism. For mile after mile through the state 1 
passed the prodigious bread factories, i.e., wheat farms. 

North Dakota is divided into two distinct sjdieres, dry (western) and 

* The governor’s salary is $333 a month. 
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wet (eastern), by tlie 98th meridian. Another demarcation line is made 
by our old acquaintance the Missouri River. The eastern area is the 
greatest producer of hard durum wheat in the world; this is the indis¬ 
pensable binding ingredient for prixlucts all the way from cake flour to 
macaroni. Wheat in North Dakota is usually moved to the machine (a 
fixed thresher) rather than vice versa; combines aren’t used much. The 
state has 57,000 farms, and the total agricultural income has exceeded 
500 million dollars every year since 1943. It worked out in 1945 to the 
dazzling average of $7,600 per farm. 

But wait. These past years have been exceptional. North Dakota has 
not forgotten others in the I03o’s. It may Ik- an exaggeration, hut one 
farmer told me, “It didn't ram for .seven .solid years.” The risks of 
weather make for a bizarrely vulnerable economy; I heard of one man 
who, in 1930, declared his assets to the state hank as $320; in 1944, four 
crop years later, he was worth $47,920. In the 1930's farmers sold 
Liberty Bonds at Cot* or even sof* on the dollar. In one group of counties 
big insurance companies still hold at least 30 fier cent of the entire area, 
as a result of foreclosures. I have before me a pamphlet, Huy Nim’ jor 
Security, published by tbe University and School Land liepartment. I 
know nothing like what this contains exce|)t the b'loritla newspaiwr 
advertisemetits after the real estate Imoni and collap.se in Miami— 
thou.sands of holdings are listed for s.ale at mimi.sculc prices, holdings 
that were once the jiroperty of small landowners closed out, 

A statue exists in North Dakota to an anonymous Indian** who watched 
an early |)ioncer turn up pasture land for wheat, and who grunted in 
simple comment, “Wrong side tqil" Later we shall meet the Dust Bowl 
in tile southwestern states. The Dakotas had their own grisly experience 
of a dust Ixiwl. l2md that should never htive been jilowerl in the fir.st place 
flew off and liecamc new top soil in Indiana and Dliio. I have described 
what toll the Missouri River takes of soil. Wind erosion has cost the 
nation just as much. In the whole Great Mams area, it,is calculated, 
there were once 400 million acres of tillable land. The tremendous 
droughts of the 30's destroyed forever alxnit to per cent of this. Some 200 
million acres were badly damaged, and 40 million simply blew away. 

Non-Partisan League, Polities, and Longer 

The political history of North Dakota is mostly the history of the Non- 
Partisan League. This peculiar institution was founded in 1915 by A. C. 
Townley, who lives these days in Minnesota; for a time its influence 
spread to a dozen states. Townley was a salty and effective organizer. 
Somebexly told him once, "You ought to read history." His reply was, 
"History? I don't care to read it. I make it." Once a rebellious farmer 

’Life, August 13, 1946. 
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rose in a loagiio mcctiiif; ami interrupted him: “A.C., I paid up sixteen 
dollars to join this thing, and what did it ever give me?” Townley replied, 
'it gave you the courage to get up and ask that question.” 

Townley was a farmer at Beach, and an old-line Socialist. Most 
league planks derive from the platform of the Socialist party of North 
Dakota, as worked out at a famous convention at Minot in February, 
I9t4. Townley set out to arouse the countryside. To become a member 
of the Non-I’artisau League a man bad only to be a farmer and pay 
sixteen dollars Basically the movement was one of protest. A North 
Dakota senator once scoffed at some complaining farmers, "Don’t talk 
alxiut things you don't know about. (10 liome and .slop your hogs.” It was 
this kind of attitude that Townley fought against. .At first his men were 
calleil the “sixteeu-dollar suckers." 

But not for long. The movement found root-, and life in the soil and 
sprearl. By iptiS it eontrolleil both houses of the legislature, and it is the 
source of most of the North Dakota reforms In many ways it was a 
precursor of the New Deal, which came along a quarter of a century 
later, i'he ever normal granary is an extension of Townley's idea for a 
state elevator; the federal Crop Insurance Law emlKidies the league’s 
ideas on hail insurance; the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Federal Housing .Administration applied on the national level what 
had alreaily lieen worked out locally in .’Aorth Dakota. 

But the Non-I’artisan Le.ague alwais operated within the Kcftihliran 
party, and as a splinter instrument of that parly. The details are con¬ 
fusing. 1 heard a doren versions of what happened from iq.’o, say. to 
date. The leaguers cho.se to work with the Republicans Ix-cause Demo¬ 
crats were as rare In North Dakoia as ocelots.” Then came fis.surcs 
and dissension. Townley himself seldom ran for office, the league’s 
political Ihiss and s|iearliead was usually Bill luuigcr, though he 
once s|ieut eight "wilderness" years outside its fold. Formidable .sho¬ 
guns like N’ye and Lemkc were also leaguers at the liegintiing. In 
time a faction known as the Indeiicudent Voters .Association (IV.A) 
broke off from l-anger, and he and N’ye liecame adamantine enemies. 
Later this I\'.\. which embodied the conservative end of the movement, 
became resurrected as the Republican Organizing Committee (ROC) 
and elected an anti-Lauger governor. The league and the regular Repub- 
lian organization kith hold conventions, and usually the primary is a 
race between a "regular” conservative and a leagtie radical. To make it 
more fun. the loser as a rule tries to work out a subsequent deal with the 
Democrats, so that he can help defeat the primary winner in the general 
election. I.angcr. in fact, was once actually elect^ governor as an inde¬ 
pendent after king lieaten in the primaries. The local Democrats are, 
by and large, suspicions of the league because it is more liberal than they 

* But—» Democratic governor did hold office from 1039 to 1945. 
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are. But though the league supported Roosevelt in 1932, it did not do 
so thereafter. Hold your head. 

Today the Non-Partisan League is at a ^■e^y hw ebb. and it has not 
elected a governor since 1937, Several things aside from inner splintering 
damaged it: {i) It was j)re-eniinemly "a bard-tnnvs outtil,'' and workeil 
best in periods of dejjression; (2) I'he New Deal cuudKl it in it^ own 
field; (3) Its old-timers seemed incapable of keeping pace with a fa^t- 
changing world; (4j Its isulatioinsin, ah\a\s ferocious, steadily became 
more sterile. 

Bill Langer an extremely complicated personalitx. One .source of 
his power is> bis strong record as a peojde’s man. He was the first 
Ajnerican governor to declare a moratorium on foreclo.sures for debt; 
lie called out the National Guaid to prevent forced sides of farm 
property by local sherilTs. once, during Ji lalMir disjnjle. be used state 
troopers to ])rolecl workers who bad In'en getting wages as kwv 
as an hour. Like tliat of so many grass-root radicals, bis W'aslnngton 
record is inordinately mixed He voted tor the u'lihrmations of both 
Henry Wallace and Aubrey Williams; be has always voted for I'b'.LC 
and against the poll tax; lie supported veieians' bousing and opposed 
the Case bill. ()f course, an isolationist jmre and undidiled, he fonglii the 
British loan, and be was one of two senators who \oted against the San 
Francisco Charter < nice be called the LN a “jiOKluetion of pure liunk.’' 
But after \oimg against tlie C barter, be annouiKecI that, .since it was the 
law*, he would support it—a position e\aal\ (»pposite to that taken by 
Wheeler, incidentally 

Here i.s what Langer .said alxmt bitiiself fuice. it appears in the neat 
little liandlKK)k that Xorib Dakftta publi.slies at all elections, explaining 
the issues and allowing each candidate a page to state his own jxisilion. 

I am a firm Indiever in the . . . Townsend I'lan. I stand for 
money reform and a Bank of the United States , , . For yctirs 1 
was the attorney for the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. J have 
rarely lieen retained by the corporations . . . 

W hen I was elected Attorney (General I was endorsed by the 
Scandinavian Potal .Abstinence I^*ague, the l*arnicrs ICducational 
Union, the Progressive Republican I*arty. the Woman’s Christian 
Temj>erance Union, and the Non-Pariisan League. 

1 promise to uphold the dignity of a North Dakota United Statc-i 
Senator, and w ill not endorse any brand of cigarette, snuff, |)crfume, 
or whisky; and I also promise not to Ijccome a candidate for Presi¬ 
dent of the United States within two weeks after I assume the 
duties of office. 

If ciecteti, I will devote my time to the duties of office, and will 
not rob tire taxjiaycrs of the time lliat is due them by giving one 

*Tbe other: Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota. 
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hundred speeches a year ... at two liundrcd and fifty dollars a 

speech.'' 

Not everybody in North Dakota likes linger—by any means. One 
favorite local story (pre-i<;45) “Heard the wonderful news? Roose¬ 
velt died, and Hill Langer got killed going to the funeral.” 

1 anger, despite cataclysmic fadings, is a much more substantial man 
than Ijerald I’. Nye. Nve was an luitriglit .America Firster; Danger, per¬ 
haps s’raiigely, never wa'. Nye, who was horn in Wisconsin, was defeated 
for re-election in 11144, after twenty years in the Senate; in 1946 he ran 
to regain his .seat, and was badly ta'aleii—Nye, Shi]).stead, Wheeler, and 
LaFollette were, as we know, all casualties at about the same time. Nye’s 
coiiiiiietit on I'earl Harbor, delivered immediately after news of the 
attack, was that it «:is “just what lirilain had planned for us,” and that 
“Britain has lieeii getting this ready .since 193b. 


ianners Vnion ami Ihc Co-af'S 

North Dakota is the premier Farmers I’liioii state, and its head¬ 
quarters at Jamestown, under the able (lleiin Tallmt. are a |iivot in the 
organizatiim alnio.st as im|iortant as Denver or St. I’aul. Of the j'.ooo 
farmers in North Dakota, more than 30,001) are iiiemhcrs, which must 
be something of a record for saturation in any movement. The I'armers 
Union is by far the biggest single force in the state, and its North Dakota 
unit is prolahly the strongest farmers' organization in the whole 
cotmtry on a state level, though several others, like the Illinois Farmers 
Asstwiation, ni.iy lie wealthier. It plays no direct role in (Kilitics, though 
it siipjairts some issues like the MN’.A; it never takes a line as lietween 
candidates for office. 

To many this scents a pity. Should the Farmers Union come out 
forthrightly against a man like Lenikc, it could beat him, because it 
could, if imlitically organized, licat anylKidy. The confusion exi.sts that, 
whereas it favors Mt'.A, the governor of the state is against it, though 
he is a harmers Union meiiilicr. The attitude of the union seems to be 
that the local citizenry is not yet ready to tic (lolitical and economic 
issues together; people take their iiolitical allegiances very seriously, 
and arc accustomed to think that the uiiioi. functions on an altogether 
different plane. The organization is in a way fearful of risking its own 
great force by tossing it into the unpredictable iiolilical whirlpool that 
North Dakota is. 

Tile fields it does cultivate are: (a) those that similar farm organiza- 

*This last was a slap at Nye, his fellow senator, who had been making mot^ 
on the lecture platfumi. \ whole chapter might be written on tlie intricate frenzies 
of the Lai^er-Njte civil war. 

•New York Timrs, December 8, 1941. 
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lions attend to everywhere, like rural education, electrification, tech¬ 
nological improvement; (ft) insurance; (r) the co-operatives. It main¬ 
tains its own flourishing life insurance and other insurance companies, 
and its co-operatives are a whole hig story in themselves. "The co-ops 
rule North Dakota, I heard it said. The Farmers Union has co-0|x;ra- 
tives in everything from hospitals and creameries to credit unions and 
funeral homes. 

Here we touch on a subject hitherto unmentioned. But this hook 
cannot be expected to deal with co-operatives in general on any scale. 
That there are an infinity of (lifTerent kin<ls of c(>-oj)eratives in the 
United States, ranging from a huge hiismess like the Central Coopera¬ 
tive W'holesale .Xssociation in \\ isconsin to the small consumer co¬ 
operatives in California, is known to ever\hody. The Farmers Union 
co-ops in North Dakota arise, hy and large, from the immediate wants 
and needs of the local citizen; tliey are short on theory, and long on 
practical re.sults. T.ake the gasoline co-ops. The union maintains al«nit 
120 of thc.se in North Dakota, and they are a thriving institution. A 
man jrays $25.00 to join; of this. $5.00 is checked off as F'armers b’nion 
dues, and is apjihed to an education fund. (Ir ;1 piircha.ser may huy his 
gas and oil, also hardware and farm supplies, from a co-o|)eralive 
although tiot a memher ; when his “patronage dividend" reaches $25, this 
will serve as his memliership fee, and he gets one share of .stix'k, one 
vote, in whatever the local co-op happens to Ik-, for iinstance the Farmers 
Union Oil Company of Bisnuirck. The "patronage dividend" is what 
the co-operative as a whole turns hack to its memliership in lieu of 
profit. Normally each memher gets 9 per cent of his total purchases for 
the year hack in dividends; if he spends $100 on ga.soline his refund is 
$9.00. 

Naturally this has hecome hig husincss. The union owns its own oil 
wells and refineries in Kansas and elsewhere, and its own distributing 
system, the Farmers Union Central F.xchange in South St. Paul, 
Minnesota. In .North Dakota the co-ops have alxiut half of all retail 
gas business. Ctne result is that prices have been forced down. When 
I was in North Dakota gas cost 21 (* as against 25(t in adjacent states, 
and what the big commercial oil companies thought about it can’t be 
printed. 

Bigger and more important, however, arc the grain co-ops. Fifteen 
per cent of all grain marketed in the Twin Cities is handled by the 
Farmers Union on a nonprofit basis, and North Dakota has a total of 
316 local co-ops dealing witH^frain—more than any state except Illinois, 
more by a good deal than Kwsas or Iowa though their population is 
considerably greater.’ The nucleus of the system is the Farmers Union 

^Cooftrativt Grim ilarketing m Iht Vmtti Slalet, a pampMet issued by the 
Farm Credit Administration of the Department of Agriculture, p. j. 
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Grain Terminal A^'Sociaiion in St. Paul, headed by M. \V. Thatcher. 
This celebrated institution markets for members, stores it for them 
(in six milliHii bushels of storage space), operates a durum mill for 
semolina Hour, and maintains 150 l(»eal elevators all over the Northwest. 
MemirtTs receive divitlends exactly as do those who l>clong to the 
gasoline co-op-,, if the elevators make a profit. The idea behind all this 
was concentration. It was to exert j^rv'sure on the terminal market 
“Follow the wheat all the way to the terminal, instead of selling it at 
the gale,” was an early motto. .Also the system has served to modify 
abuses and discrimination' A member is free of middleman and coni- 
mis',ion cliarges. and he e'capes the ‘‘(hK-kage” racket. Dockage is the 
exlraneoi^ matter that gets into wheat like mustard seed. oats, and so 
on. Mandar<l tests now determine what '‘(lockage" shall be assessed 
against the farmer by the miller, m ctmtrast to the former system in 
which u cmiM run to almost anv amount. 

A Line on (^fher Factors 

About 40 per cent of North Dakotans are Scandinavian in origin 
(predominantly Norwegian); aiiout 30 per cent are German or ‘A'olga 
German.” ihsmarck was actually named Bismarck in order to attract 
German mmugranis; tickets could he bought Bremen-to-lhsniarck direct.® 
During World War I. some Germans sought to evade the draft, and 
mail) refused to buy war IkukK, by the lime of World War II this 
situation was much amelinrated. .A good deal of anti-Semiti.sm exists 
in North Dakota.*' The \’olga (jermans (who are basically of Russian 
descent) “will” tra<lc with Jew•^, 1 heard; the non-\’olga Germans won't, 
if tliev can help ii. 

Other North Dak(»ta forces and influences might he listed as follows: 
(l) The railroads. The (»real Northern, largely liecause of the memory 
of Jim Hill and liecause it is famou.sly a “railway man's railroad,” is 
highly regarded thnmghout the stale, (j) The chain hanks. During the 
I9-'o's. as in Montana, hundreds of small hanks failed; most were 
eventually Ixmght up by two large lianks centered in the Twin Cities, 
the Northwest Banc(»rporaiion and the First Bank Stock, Inc. 
These liave very cunsideralile local power. (3) Tlie Greater North 
Dakota Association, which is a kind of over-all chamlier of commerce 
for the state. (4) The alisentee millers. (5) The Lutheran Church. 
(6) Women. As I got on the train in Bismarck, a lady lianded me scmic 
resolutions just passed by the ninety-seventh anniversary meeting of the 

(II, p. 837) records that in the So’s Bismarck was destined “to be the 
metropolitan hearth of the world's civiiixation “ 

*But one of the leading citizens of the state. William Stem, a Fargo banker 
and the former Republican National Committeeman, is Jewish. 
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Seneca Falls Convention. One demanded a woman's equal rights amend¬ 
ment to the constitution; another asked for government subsidies for 
housewives. (7) The various groups working for MV A, which was by 
all odds the greatest issue in North Dakota when I was there. As always, 
the stratifications cau.sed by M\’A are very sharp, and I heard lil)Crals 
say, “We're done for, if M\',A goes out." So far as conservatives arc 
concerned, to advocate it is to become a leper. 

Finally, journali.sin. North Dakota was, as of the time I visited it, 
the only state in the itnioti with tio Blue Network (.Atneriean Broad¬ 
casting Company) outlet, and so the citizenry never had opportunity 
to hear Raymond .Swing, John W. X'audercnok. Winchell, Bearson, 
Dorothy Thompson. Elmer Davis, or l^Guarilia. (hie local paper of 
interest is the Leader, the organ of the Non-l’artisan League, not so 
much by reason of its o])iuious, wbicb are what ainbody would guess, 
but bccau.se it enqiloy.s a paragrapbist of gri-at talent. Western jour¬ 
nalism has aluays been notable for a dr\, pithy, umlerstated type of 
paragraphing. Here are two e.samples from the Leader'. 

l.tsl IS ui.si 

E. Eastman and C. E Westman. neiebhors, got together 
and built a wtill dividing their ]iro]ierty. Eastman lues on the west 
of the wall and Westman lives on the east. 

HoKsI II MISS ON .11 10 

I'riglitened by a bus, I)a\e Sandies' woikhorse ni.ade a lunge. 
He landed on top of an automobile m one bound and, bad it not 
been for the fact that he had a iluni.sy old wagon behind him, he 
would have set a hurdle record 

.Smith !>ak'<ila Lverylhinij Hut Pheasants 

“South Ihakota." writes Hayden Carrutb,'" “is the heart of the prairie 
region of North .Xmcriea. l ake a pair of compasses and on your map 
set the legs to cover six hundred miles. Riant one m the middle of South 
Dakota, and swing the other around, and in your great circle, twelve 
hundred miles in diameter, you will have the prairie. . . . South D.akota 
in the exact middle of this great plain of the world should be its very 
heart and .soul, and is." 

In fact the state has set up a monument near Pierre (pronounced 
Peer), the liamlct that is the capital, to mark its geographic middle and 
“the approximate center of North America.” E'rom this point "more 
than a thousand miles from any ocean," the prairie “spreads endlessly 
** In Thrse Vniud States, I, p. 369. 
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in every direction.” But actually there is much in South Dakota that 
b not prairie exclusively. What chiefly differentiates it from North is 
a certain diversity and variety. It has timher stands, a packing industry, 
mountains, and mineral deiwsits, all of which its northern sister lacks. 

Also .South Dakota contains the Bad lands. This largely uninhabited 
district in the west of the .slate, licyond the Missouri River and on the 
dry side of the 9ftth meridian, was once descrihed hy General Custer as 
‘‘a part of hell with the fires Imrnt out." On the authority of IJje (which, 
in a pictorial essay on .South Dakota, once jirinted some of the best 
photograiihs of American terrain ever taken ), exactly eleven human 
beitig.s live in this nihlerness, who have to haul even their drinking 
water "from si.\ly miles away"; the area is pojiulatcd only hv “rabbits, 
rattlesnakes, birds of prey, and the wailing wind and coyotes.” 

Behind the Bari Lands he the Black Hills, so called not l)ecau.se of 
black rock hut by reason of their dense black-grecn covering of pine 
and fir. Here are hoilt natural and artificial wonders—rackety towns 
like DeadwrKid, winch was the home of Wild Hill Hickok, and Lead 
(prononiiced l.eedi. the site of the Homestake Mining Company. On 
Mount KtishiiKire is "the most impre.ssive monument ever executed 
by man," m the words of a local pamphlet—the four heroic statues 
hewn on the moimtam by Gutzon Borglum, depicting Washington, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, and 'i'lieiKlorc Roosevelt in 4fso-foot liliKks." .South 
Dakota is proud of its Black Hills, and though it is an extremely 
isolationi.st state it tried hard to make them the site of the U.\ world 
capital. 

■Mso in western .South Dakota is gumbo. This is a type of soil very 
hard when the weather is dry, and at other times the opposite. In 
gumlio. during drought, “you can sec a nickel two miles away," 1 heard 
it said, but when it rains, the grass grows so fast that "jou have to 
part it to see a cow." You can't stand on really wet gumbo, liecause it 
is too slippery, or get it off your hands, because it's so sticky. Anybody 
born in the gumixj country will lie long legged: he gets so much exercise 
pulling his legs out. One friend told mo, "Drive over a gumbo hill, and 
you'll take the roail right with you." 

The Homestake mine is the largest gold producer in the Northern 
Hemisphere. It was once owned by William Randolph Hearst; control 
is now largely disjiersed. Homestake is prolably the dominant enter¬ 
prise in the state, not merely from the [mint of view of economics but 
politically. Until 1937 it paid no tax whatever on the ore it produced 
(such was its power in the South Dakota legislature) ; then a small tax, 
a ton, was affixed, but with the first 50,000 tons exempt, in theory 

** The only thing remotely resembling this in America is the unfinished sculpture 
on Stone Moimtain outside .Atlanta, Georgia, which is also by Borglum. 
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to encourage smaller mines. Lately this tax was reduced to 4^. Home- 
stake has a terrific lobby, but it operates very smoothly. Its labor is not 
organized. If any union organizer should appear in Deadwcxxl or Lead, 
so I heard it put, "he would simply be thrown in jail.” I have mentioned 
in Qiapter n the policy and tactics toward labor of Anaconda in 
Montana. Compared to Homestake, .Anaconda is the CIO. One au.xiliary 
point, not without interest, is that the legi.slative district of Francis 
Case, the South Dakota representative who wrote the Case bill, iticltides 
the Homestake properties. The mine has always Iteen a substatitial 
money maker, except during the war wheti gold tnitiing was shut dnwti. 
Its dividends spread all over the cottntry. (iold is a Iteavy metal, btit 
very volatile. 

Glance at another field—tio play on words intended. I have seldom 
seen anvtbtng lovelier than the .sh(Kks of grain in South Dakota. Flying 
into Sioux Falls. I looked down and .saw the fields dotted symmetrically, 
in patterns that might have lieen designed by the Mti.seum of MfKiem 
Art in New York, with what seemed to l)c goldeti marbles—the oats, 
barley, wheat, cut by the hinder, stacked, and waiting to Ite picked 
up. On an imtnetisely magntfied scale, they looked like the fruit and 
beans in a Mexican market such as that at Toluca, w'ith every object 
artfully spaced, every color and shape balaticed with delicate harmony 
and precision. 

South Dakota is full of "foreigners”; it has 140,000 folk of Gertnan 
extraction (out of a total population of roughly 650.000), and 90,000 
Scanditiaviatis. .Also, like North Dakota, it has a considerable Indian 
population, mostly Siottx; Indiatis hold one-tenth of all land in the 
state. A general still alive fought the last campaign against the Sioux 
in the Dakota.s—the date may seetti incredible—as recently as 1890. 
His name is John J. Pershing. 

South Dakota is today almost as Republican as, say, Alabama is 
Democratic. Neverthele.ss, there were Democratic governors in 1946, 
1932, and 1934. and FDR carried it twice. In 1940, when Willkic ran. it 
gave him the largest proportionate majority of any state; the percentage 
even exceeded that of Vermont and Maine. Also .South Dakota is 
extremely conservative; when it does elect Democrats, they are very 
conservative Democrats, you may be sure. Once it had a brief litieral 
interlude, during the hegemony of Peter Norbeck, who died in 1935. 
Norbeck, a progressive Republican, took over some of the policies 
of the Non-Partisan League. South Dakota, like North, had liail 
insurance for a time; it had a rural credit law and a bank deposit 
guaranty law. Then came a conservative back swing, and what liberalism 
Norbeck gave the community was lost; even the measures covering hail 
insurance and rural credit were repealed. Today, the successor to Nor- 
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beck’s Senate seat is Harlan J. Bushfield. who is quite possibly the 
most reactionary man in \\^asliini;ton.*“ 

I'or all its conservatism. South Dakota is not machine run. Lobbyists 
are ( 4 )lige(l to register, and a favorite })olitical maneuver is to embarrass 
your opponent by alleging that he does liehuig to a machine. As strong 
an influence as anything in the ''late i>. its leading newspaper, the Sioux 
Falls AroHS-Lcader. Tlie cattlemen are of course important, and so are 
the various agrarian gn»nps 

Soittli Pdfeota Phfasanis 

But easily S«»uth Daknta’s greatest distinction is in the realm of— 
pheasants! It is a curious story. Tiiere are some 50 million in the 
stale.*'* and Sioux h'alN is the ‘‘[iheasant capita) of the world.” One 
friend told me, “We have more jiheasants than Bepuhheans—and you 
can’t even count the Republicans!” The ojien season varies from year 
to year: an average is two months, beginning from ( )ciol)cr 15, with a bag 
limit of live birds a day. South Dakota is a paratlise for the maladroit 
marksman; the pheasants arc so thick that nohodv can possible miss. 
Residents pay $100 lor a sliooting license: outsiders jiav $JO. The 
hunters come from all o\er. and in a normal \ear some 40.000 out- 
state licenses arc issued—so it may he seen that pheasants bring the 
community a very luuKlsome revenue. 

This revenue is controlled .strictly. It goes not to the state as such, 
but to the (lame, b'isli. an<l Parks Commis.->ion. which uses it for wild 
life .shelters, lake improvement, and the development of more pheasants. 
One can easily imagine what opportunities for graft the ”j)hcasant 
fund” would provide in a really corrujit state, hkc Illinois in older days 
or Pennsylvania. C)i course the (jame. Fish, and l*arks Commission, 
handling its funds with absolute probity, deals with other birds and 
animals licsidcs merely pheasants. The .state has set aside more than 
400.000 acres for “the protection and propagation of migratory water- 
fowl. game birds, song birds, and game animals.”*^ There is even a law 
to protect frogs. South Dakota j)roduce.s, protects, and then duly shoots 

**Thc Great Plains states do still produce radicals, of course, Init mostly they 
move out. I do not know if Maxwell .wnderson. the playwright, or Professor .Mvin 
H. Hansen of Harvard would classify themselves as “radicals,” but they have their 
roots in North and South Dakota rcstjcttively. Nebraska has a big cxp«>rt of 
rmdjcais, and Earl Browder, the dcjHised head of the .American (.'ommunist party, is 
a Kansan. But beware of .such gencraluation.s. Joha I). M. Hamilton, former chair¬ 
man of the Republican National Committee, is a Kansan too. 

** North Dakota ha.s plenty of fdieasants too. but they are neither so concentrated 
nor so exploited as those in South. Even so. its phea.sant “harvest” was over a 
million birds last year, brought down In* some .to.ooo hunters. North Dakota con- 
•iders itself, in fact, just as important a “Ratlinaceous" state as its neighbor. 

According to an attractiw pamphlet compiled by the State Writers* Project 
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chukar partridge, Hungarian partridge, prairie chicken, grouse of several 
types, sage hen, quail, wild turkey, and all manner of geese and ducks. 
One of the handson)e.st brochures ever put out hy an Amcrictin slate is 
U'ild Ducks, is.sued in collahoratinn with tlie .American Wildlife Insti¬ 
tute. and containing fascinating material ahont the foitr great "flyways” 
ducks like to use. 

But to return to phcasant.s. In World War H came a severe shortage 
of shotgun shells; tins crtjipled tlic local industry. Bttt in a nornwl year, 
about 15,000 birds are killed every hour dnting the season; guns shoot 
at the rate of y5,cxx) shots per hour. Since the first open season in 
1919, something over JO million pheasants have been legally slaugbtered: 
this is the equivalent—I am relying on the pamphlet cited .aliove—of 
some ,5,000 carloads of beef This whole development has arisen in forty 
years or so from an investinenl of alHint $jo.ooo. and mostly as a result 
of the acumen of three men, I'etei .N'orheck. a Dia'lor Zithlz, and a man 
named Koth.schild. IVcMously there h.ad been a prodigious nndiscriminat- 
ing slaughter of wild life. .Sensible peiiple wanted to stop this, anti, if 
possible, replenish the slocks of game The )iheasant that heli>ed do the 
job was, origmadv, an alien front China; its name is still the (diinese 
King-.\ecked I’heasant. .\s early as iKko an .\nicrican consul general 
in .'shanghai shippeil a few of these birds to (iregon, as a gift to friends, 
and bv 189J there were enough in the neighborhood to provitle an 
annnai kill of 50,000. I'heasants, in a word, are great innlii|iliers. In 
189S, Dr. Zitlitz brought into .Snilli Dakota two males and four female.s. 
They were carefully hreil. and then ten birth m all were releasctl into 
the wilderne.ss. .Similar expernneiits totik |il.ite elsewdiere. .A bantlful 
at a tune, the jiheasanls were tnrneii loose. Ibis went tin until 1914-15 
when the stale itself pttrchasetl ami relea.setl y.oTKi births. We know the 
rest. Totlav, vtni can shotit pheasants in South Dakota while tlriving an 
automobile. 

1 hoiie 1 have not gnen the iiniircssitin that South Dakota, with its 
extreme political conservatism, is a staitl state. Sioux halls is one of the 
least staid cities 1 have ever .seen. .At the air|Hirt gates I looked warily 
at a .sign, any I'ltR.so.N' atti.mpti.m, to h.xir.K oa iiepakt at any other 
poi.xT siBjrcT TO nr.i.xG sinrr, and commercial airline passengers 
actually were unable to leave the field except under military convoy. 
F. C. Christopher.son. editor of the Anjus-l.ciulcr, invited me to a (>arty 
the day I arrived. This, it hapiK-ned, turned out to lie V-j Day. I liad 
seen \’-E Day in Xcw Drleans, a notably tumultuous town. But nothing 
that 1 saw in N'ew Ctrleans or, for that matter, that 1 have ever seen 
anywhere else, rivaled what went on in Sioux Falls that night. For 
someone to tear out a public drinking fountain hy the roots and hurl 
it playfully down the streets was only a quiet qiisrxle. 
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Addendum on a Great Stale, Nebraska 

Former Govcnior Dwight Griswold let me ride by highway patrol 
from Omaha to Lincoln'® and we spent most of a day together. 1 admired 
“O" Street which is part of US 34 and which runs sixty-nine miles 
without a turn, and so is called the longest and straightest street in the 
world. 1 admired the state capitol also. Like that in Bismarck (also 
Baton Rouge j it is a sky.scraper. and. rising out of the wide green- 
tawny flatness of the plains, it is strikingly dramatic. A story goes 
with it tmi. 11 cost eleven million dollars and took eleven years to build, 
since it was paid for, year by year, by a special property tax calculated 
to yield exactly a million dollars annually. The doughty Nebra,skans 
don’t Ik'Iicvc in debt, and they built, jicmiy by penny, as they got the 
money. The portals of the building Ix-ar the legend, the salvation of 
THE STATE is WAT(TiFiT.NES.s IN THE CITIZEN, and atop tlic dome is 
a large statue of the “.Sower."'® This tixi shows what Nebraska thinks 
about. 

Griswold left office in January, 1947. He had previously lieeii lieaten 
in a run for the Senate by Hugh Butler, an extreme diehard. What 
defeated Griswold was the British loan—mostly. Butler, a fierce 
isolationist who not only voted against the loan but against selective 
service, Lend Lease. an<l Brelton Woods, made isolation the chief issue. 
Griswold, a lilieral Republican of tlie Stasseii school, tixik a strong 
internationalist lute, and lost three to one. 

Of course Griswold, who was one of the best governors in the nation, 
will return to jioliiics some day. Let me write aliout him briefly as an 
example of a niodern Great Plains-eorn-lielt chief executive. He was a 
“sand liiH" Ixiy; his jiarents were homesteaders who settled in we.stern 
Nebraska lieforc the railroads came. That, in high school, he won a $100 
prize for an essay "1 low to 1 -ay the Foundations of Good Government,” 
shows bow cbaracter patterns may be forecast in childhood. Except 
while governor, he has lived in a small town called Gordon since 1901, 
and is cliainiian of the board of the local bank and publisher of the 
Gordon Journal, with a tiny but iniiiortatit circulation. Griswold's tough 
independence reminded me to an extent of Sumner Sewall, who was then 
governor of Maine, though he isn't so rambunctious or iconoclastic. He 
was one of the few governors (Kerr of Oklahoma is another) who did 
some hard si>adework on the questionnaire I sent him. Always, before 
seeing governors, I submitted a small list of questions. I would ask what 
their state contributed to the union and so on. Griswold sent these ques¬ 
tions all over Nebraska, and collected an interesting anthology of answers. 

'■Several other mivcmors did me simitar courtesies, notably Blue of Iowa and 
Denu^- of New Mexico. 

*■ The Vermont slate capitol has a similar figure 00 the dome. 
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He is a stubborn man (like Osborn of Arizona); he hail to run for the 
governorship three times before he made it. Then he was re-elected 
twice. Once he received "4.8 per cent of the total r ote cast, and once “6 
per cent, an all-time record for Xeltraska. lie was one of the few 
Republican governors to “go along" with l-'DR on foreign policy, and his 
secretary was a registered Democrat. The internal ion,’il (|uestion was not 
the exclusive cau.se of Ins defeat. He had hail three terms as governor and 
people thought that this was enough public oliice for the time In'ing. 
Nebra.ska is a fickle state. 

What rims Nebraska is—the weather! I do not mean this as a wise¬ 
crack. The .state differs markedly from its neighbors ,'sonth Dakota and 
Kansas in that it has no mineral Mcallli, and there are few foaming, 
power-producing rivers in the interior.” Ml .\ehr.iska has to live on is 
its eight- to twelve-foot-tliick rug of soil. 

On this it lives f|uile well—provided the uealhcr smiles. It is the 
thirty-.sccond ,state in population, and >et the sixth in production of 
food,stiitT,s; what supports it is, in other won!', export of corn, wild liay, 
wheat, alfalfa, feeder cattle, feeder hogs, butter, I'ggs. It is. after Wis¬ 
consin and New York, the third ikairying state. .More than a billion 
dollars are invested in the ui.ooo Nebraska f.iniis, i.hich are tended as 
careftillv as lawns in t omiecticnt. These larma awrage ipi acres in size 
incidcntalh—more than twice that of farms m the country as a whole—• 
and they are mcchanired 61 per cent more tlitin the national average. 

Driving hack to Omaha 1 looked at some f.i. ns and decided tliat my 
synonym lor the word “rich" hereafter would he corn growing in south¬ 
eastern Nebraska. Hut not all of 11 is so lush and fertile. T he state is half 
West, half Middle West, flie westein half is dry ranch and sand hills 
country, with thousands u]ion thousands of aire- that have never seen 
a plow. 

No wonder weather is such a i>reiKcupation. It ran almost literally be 
a matter of life or death. I saw the clouds htir.st open one.day; out of 
sunshine came water that was three inches deep in half an hour. The first 
copy of the Omaha ll'or/rf llcrahi I picked tip had three weather stories 
on its front page, and the local radio broadcasts weather news all the 
time. Incidentally an t.)maha hotel is the only one 1 liave ever known with 
radios in the elevators. Out in the country, the fact that there arc com¬ 
paratively few trees, no big .stands of timlier, and no mountains for a 
windbreak, makes the impact of weather more dramatic; nothing screens 
you from what may be elemental violence. The summers arc as brutally 
hot as the winters are brutally cold. The drought of the middle 3o’5 hit 

'rit ditfers from Icm-a, another ndahhor, chiefly in that aside from producing 
grain it is predominantly a livestock state. A further diflerentiatiofi from Kansas 
la that its chief crop is overwhelmingly com, as against wlicat; for Kansas the 
•ituation is exactly the reverse. 
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here just as it did in tlie Dakotas; nobody has forgotten the “Idack bliz¬ 
zard” dust storms. Of course, as in all agrarian states, weather equals 
politics, and bad \seaiher equals radicalism. James E. Lawrence of the 
Lincfdn Star went east in 193O to do a series of articles on Alf linden's 
chances W'lien he left, the corn was green. When lie returned it was 
black. Me knew then that l-andon’s clianccs were gone with the corn, 
“fried out.” 

'i’lie name Nebraska means b'lal Water; the Otoe Indians called it this, 
for llie IMatte and its famous charactcri.stic of flowing “bottom side up.”^* 
f)riginany tlie stale was a “Louisiana orphan.” being in that part of the 
Louisiana Lurchast- whicli Congress first .set a.'^ide as Indian country. The 
first liomestead m the Cnited States (uas in Nebraska, at a town 
named Heatnce. pronounced today Le-ut-ricc. 

Tliere were two main streams of settlement. I'lrsl. Civil War veterans 
wlio .sougli! hoim-'.ieads. Nebraska, unlike Kansas, had no slave 
problem. 1heie is scarcely a c<'unly seal KKlay \\iihout the imprint of 
tlie Oraiid \rnu of tlie Kepnldic. .Second, {icniian, Scandinavian, and to 
a somewhat smaller dci^ree (. /cchodovak settlers. These had an enormous 
yearning for land, llieii own Ian I; the\ care<l little for cities, and juished 
straight (»ut into the llat wildirnes.s Some earl\ lillagcs were so small 
that, for a imie. each liad i»nly one cliurch; ( atliolics and Protestants 
worshiped in the same room, wiiii half liie pew' facing an altar at one 
end, half a pulpit at the oilier. 

This was all .sturdy slock It be]ie\e(l in health, hard work and educa¬ 
tion. Aioliody who has read tlie early novels of Willa Lather knows 
wlial the Clrlum^tances of lile were ioday, Ncliraska has nii>re folk of 
German extraetmu tlian any state except Wisconsin, and about 11 per 
cent of the luial population is of (zeclioslovak origin. Most of the 
Scaiulmavians are Swedes, tliough Inith Norwegian and Danish cum- 
niimiiie.s exist. Some counties are almost solidly Czech, and Czecho¬ 
slovak is spoken almost as commonly as English; one county is half 
Czech, half Swede. Tlie Germans are largely Lutlieran, and tlieir 
jKilltical afliliaiion varies. Wooilrow Wilson, I lieard it said, made l^epiib- 
lican.s out of them; then pndiibition made tlieni Democrats; during 
World War II lltev were <iivided. There was n<» discernible dislovalty 
antong the Nebraska Germans, tliougli plent_\- w<Te strongly isolationist, 
in 1041-45; the Bund was not a problem. In World War I many Ger¬ 
mans had thought well of the Kais<‘r, hut Hitler alienated Lutlierans, 
Catholics. Jews and all. During World W'ar I when the German news¬ 
papers were a real power in the state, a law had to lie passed proscribing 
foreign language schools and papers. This wasn't necessary in World 

**Cf. “Nebraska, the Comhusker State,” by Leo A. Borah, in the Xational 
Ceografkic, May, isms. 
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^\a^ II. In a sense, llie old German Tiirnverein aiul similar societies, 
which had played a substantial role in Nebraska for well over a generation, 
never regained their former inniience after H)H). A striking iwint -lhc 
American melting pot docs melt—is that even after Lidice. Germans and 
Czechs in the same Nebraska town gni on i>erf<cliv well together. 

Kei)raska is, like most western stales, excejitionallv hospitable and 
friendly. The almosjiliere is (|nite ditlereiU from that in some jiarts of 
Iowa where, if a stranger passes, the su>picions citi/enrv assemble to 
discuss him. A hotel in one western Nebraska town has a lug sign on 
the door, iirxT and rjsii as tior dam\ I’l.i \si wm v im. in i.i. kinus 
COME IN TO DINNF.R. 

Any innocent traveler from the liiast who tliinks that Nebraska is a 
stick-in-the-mud state polilicTdlv will get some surpiiscs .‘someliow the 
illusion exists that it is overwlielminglv l\e]inhiuan and conservative, 
which is alisurd. Simply recollect that this is i!iu st.uc not oulv of George 
\V. Norris hut of W'llham Jennings ]'.r\an.’'‘ It had a senes of 1 ‘opnlist 
governors, Roosevelt carried it twice, its leading newsjiaper is TVmo- 
cratic (though strongly anti-New Deal) and 1 Hniocratic an<I Republican 
governors have tended to alternate. I'xcept for Ihiiler and the loud¬ 
mouthed Wherry (the other senator) it lias scarcelv e\er electe<l an 
outright reactionary to jnihlic oOice. It dislikes Ke|nihhcans with a Wall 
Street flavor, and it is the onlv stati* ever to have elected a federal 
senator (Norris) as a nonpartisan. < )n the other hand it lias recently 
shown a strong antilahor tinge, and in 1946 it was one of three states 
to adopt a constitutional amendment outlawing the closed shop.-^ 

In the old days what ran Nebraska was the railways. 'I'liis was inevi¬ 
table, in the pattern tiie reader knows well: the railways gut the land, 
then populated it, then exploited it. b’or many years, (he I’nmn Pacific 
and the Ciiicago, Hiirlingtini & Onincy divided the state Iwtween them; 
the UP was always sn}>p'’se<l to elect <*ne senator, the Purlmgton the 
other. One tiling that broke down railway ilommance was the direct 
primary; the parallel here to C.'alifornia i' very close. Another lively 
factor was thegniwth of the aulomohile, whith made free railway glasses 
less valuable and desirable. A clnef minor weapon of the railways every¬ 
where in the nation was, for many years, the free travel with which they 
bribed legislators and practically an\b<xly else. Sfuttb Dakota once went 
to the length of making all memkTs of its legislature swear by the 
constitution not to accept railway passes. 

The chief uniqueness of Nebraska Uwlay is that it is the only slate with 

**The first lines of Bryan’s cckbratetl “cross of gold" speech are known to 
everybody; not so many may know those that folkiw: “The great cities rest 
upon our broad and fertile prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our farms, 
and your dties will spring up again as if by m^ic; but destroy our farms, aM 
the grass will grow in the streets of every city in the country.” 

^ The others: South Dakota and Arizona. 
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a unicameral legislature.”’ I^argely George Norris was responsible for 
this. Senate an«l assembly were alx)lished in 1934, and a one-house system 
with forty-three nienibers came into o|>craiion. Norris developed the 
idea wlien, in W’asliington, he saw bills dear to him killed in committee 
or hojH-'k'ssly weakened by compromises; he thought that the “special 
interests” would have less room in which to operate in a single chamber. 
I found jK'ople in Xcl)raska sf»mewliat divided on this subject. Most agree 
that tlie umcaineral i<lca, as it lias worked out, makes for a higher class 
of legislator (since fewer are to be elected) and greater efficiency and 
economy generally; s(»me thought however that the system, by giving 
the lohln isi a single target to aim at, and by eliminating the possibility 
tliat sjM'cial interest legislation wliich manages to pass one chamlier will 
get sto)>j>ed by the other, has not been so cfTective as Norris would 
have ho|K‘<l. 

The Cornlmsker State has ])lenty of other political distinctions. The 
legislature (like that of Minnesota) is elected on a nonpartisan basis; a 
man diKs not stand as a Uejiuhlican or a Democrat, and there is no 
division in the chamber itself on party lines. .Another important reformist 
item is ih.'it <lfhate on all hills must be jniblic: this is 1 believe something 
uni(|ue in the naii‘>n. Nebraska has no “executive sessions” (where so 
much had legidatioii is worked out in other slates) or private committee 
meetings. Once again, we see western ideals (»f democracy demanding 
expr<•s^ion in concrete form. The people itisi.st on running things. .-Ml 
judges and edncationai officers in Nebraska (a.s in California) are also 
elected, like the legislators, on a strict non(»arty basis. Another singular 
factor is that the constitution limits the bonded debt to $io<%ooo; 
Nebraska cannot undertake e.x{)cnsivc puldic W(»rks without sjiecific 
authori/aiion from ilie |)eople. Sometimes the }>assion for pure democracy 
and comj>leto pojmlar control of the procedure.s of government leads to 
pictures(|ue exaggerations; for instance the Omaha ballot in November, 
1946, was tbirleeu feet long and contained 26,000 words. One proposal 
on this liallot was that the slate slunild contribute $40 per year to the 
supiKirt of every child in the public schools. 

Recent big issues have Ikcii (a) prohiliiiion, and (6) public power. 
A referendum to make the state dry was lieaten three to one in 1944; 
Nebraska has many dn-gooders, but it is not dominated by them as, for 
instance, Kansas i.s. .Xs to puldic power, a subject of cardinal impor¬ 
tance, the simplest thing to say is that Nebraska has it. Behind this 
“simple” sentence are yt*ars of struggle, violent affrays with the utility 
companies, convoluted maneuvers by Electric Bond and Sliarc, an 
irresistibly expanding sentiment for rural electrification, pressure by the 
Securities Exciiange Commission, establishment of people's power dis¬ 
tricts like the PUD’s in the Northwest, and finally the transfer to public 
But both Pennsylvania and Georgia were unicameral bef^ 1789. 
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owTiership of the Nebraska Power Company, one of the great oM-linie 
behemoths. The result is that Nebraska (not Washington or Cfregon 
which might claim the distinction or Tennessee whidi does claim it) 
is the first public power state in the nation. 

Finally a word on Omaha (population 223.S44). This is one of the 
most masculine cities in America. It is a great place for aggressive hi- 
jinks on Saturday night; it has more night chihs. so-called, thtin .any 
city between Chicago and San Francisco exci'pt, ]ierhaps, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Omaha is one of the most actue caitle markets and meat¬ 
packing centers in the world; it is the jiimping-otl pi,ace of the I nion 
Pacific; nine other major railways .serve it (of which siwen were 
insolvent in If 's full of dust, guts, noise, and pith; what it 

lacks mostly is effective civic leadership. < iinalia, like Kansas C ity, is 
one of the biggest cities in the country where local joiiriiali.sin is a 
monoixily; the only newsiia|K'r (it exists lioweur in nioiiiing and 
evening editions) is the II orld Ilt'nild Its le.'iding citi/ens are. aside 
from the distinguished editors of this paper, a real e-taie and de}v,irtment 
store man named George Hraiideis, and of course \\ illiain Martin 
Jeffers of the Union Pacific, who started work as a janitor and who is 
reputedly so tougii that he iireaks half dollars witii his teeth. 

*=Cf. fitv Ci'lif.r, by George K Uigbloii. |. i-S), winili conlains a maslcrhil 
sketch of Omalia. 



Chapter 17 

On the Extreme Particularity of Kansas 


K.ms;i' iv tlir ns’ j'!>iii'<ut!i 

- Willi.tiii Alkn White 

h.i'! 'tn]i i.ii'iiu' (<jrM iitui hcKiii raising Hdl 

M.ti \ Lease 


I WAS in [>(*nvci uiih Topeka as niv next stop. I didn't know a soul 
tluTc and sd, after sonic licMiation. liccansc 1 hated to distiirli a 
busy man wliom 1 had never met. 1 sent a lele!.;ram to Alf M. Landon. 
explaininj,' what I wanted. .\ rejdv came hack so fast that it seemed to 
Ixmnce; cam, mi. on AkRixAi, i NNicrssAkv iok voc to ioi.mifv 
RSI l-F. .So 1 telephoned Mr Uan<lon wiieii 1 there and he asked if 
I would come over that evemn;; ami "meet some of the fellas." What 
followed was one of the best hoiits of talk 1 haxe ever had m America. 

In fact there was ^mod talk everywhere in Kansas. I.amlon llionf.;hi 
that perhaps I was j^ettin^ ttio one-sided a jnetnre. and he tele])honed 
the universitv at I,awrence, so that I could meet several folk with otlier 
views. 'I'hen I had a jirodnctive nnrtin^ w ith the then governor, Andrew 
SclioepjK'l (a former Walter Camp All-.\mencan itv the wa\). and a 
group of railroad men. j»aekers. and agriculture officials. I spent most 
of one afternoon witli a ]>o)ilical jonniali.sl of radical tincture. W. G. 
Clugstiin, the author of Riiscals i)i f\'ifwcracy. ami with Dr. Kail /X. 
Menniiiger, the psuduatrist who.se 1 d|K*ka clinic is one of the be.st 
known in the c<inntry. Then William IC. Long, liead of the Industrial 
Developmeul Commission, filled in his side of the picture for me. and 
two of his assistants had llic courtesy to drive me into Kansas City. 

A word further on Mr. Landon. I have seldom met any 1 x)dy more 
likable. Certainly he is a conservative, and 1 think his views on foreign 
policy are mostly wrong. Hut anylxKly who calls him a mossback or a 
Bourbon is gro.ssly nnsinformed. He was overwhelmingly defeated hy 
Roosevelt in even losing his own state, but FDR w<»nld 

have l>eaten anylxHly overwhelmingly in that year, landon still has a 
strong influence on the Republican party in the Middle West, chiefly 
througii his dost* rclaiionsliips v.ith nteml)ers of the state organiza¬ 
tions. This influence may not always Iw attuned to the times. But again, 
do not underestimate him. Raymond Swing, no less, once called him as 
256 
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attractive a man as lie had ever met in Anicncan inihlio lifed and in 1024, 
believe it or not, I^andon Ixdtod the tiOP and voted for Wheeler and 
LaFollettc! 

One thinp surprised me. William Allen White, tlic late editor of the 
Emporia Ca::ctt(' who was one of the M'undevt as well as most deliKhtful 
Americans of modern times, seemmel) has less of a leputation in Kan.sas 
than out. Several times I heard him sneered at as a *'f>''eu(h»-proj;ressive*‘ 
and so on; perhaps this was no mure than an e.r fov/ hirto sprouting; of 
local jealousies. lint I heard intelligent hlxTals say seriously lliat the 
‘‘decline and fall ” ot Kansas e'Hiid Ik- <!aied from tlie ajipearanec in l8<K» 
of White’s most famous editorial. “What’s the Matter With Kansas?” 
which was. it is true, an evplosive outhnisi a;,'amst the ra^'aimifVni 
radicals, and winch apjK’aled in the eciiserxaine tl.iss a;:ainst them. Hut 
to ar;:ue that this ediional was the ri/ir\e of suh>eiiueni teaetiou in Kan.sas 
(and the state isn’t always su reaelionar\ ) seems jejune and silly. The 
text of “What's i!ie .Matter With Kansas'” inav he found m White's 
pristluimous Julohunnuphy, wind) is a wonderfullv meaty lot td reading; 
matter for tiie inone\ .\n\wa\. no matte? what his political reputation 
mav he within K.uisas, Ik- wnne “.Mary White." and that will keep him 
alive an\wheie in the world wiiere people a«lmire the human heart anrl 
efTecii\e prose. 

()f course I asked ever\l»od\ I met the siimde simj'le (juestion, “W'ho 
runs Kansas'” No (jucstion eoulil lie more iniKKent, aiKl it never ceased 
to per])lex me that sn many people found m it overtones of the sinister. It 
seemed to emliarra-''- tlu-m. and liieir aiisur-rs usually showerl Irad con¬ 
science. not merely in Kansas hut almost everywhere. I-'.ither they would 
denv l)em^ “run, ” or that they “ran’’ anvthin)^, or wfnild retreat into a 
cloud of cliches; tln-y ai)f»eared to think that it was indecent to pry 
further. After I left TojH-ka the Coptlal and other newspajicrs 

printed pious editorials denouncme; me even for having asked the (jucs¬ 
tion, and rejdymg that “ the people" ran Kaiwis. Of course. liut w'hat I 
wanted to find out was. “Wlio arc the |K*ople?" The conventional 
answer, as given hy one ]>a|K‘r. “C)ld Jolin Q Ihihlic in the Iwllot Ik)x,” 
simply isn’t gcxid enough, as any mielhgent citizen .should realize. Then 
John Harris, publisher of the Hutchinson Snvs-Ucrald, came to my 
defense, more or less: 

John Gunther, the writer who has a genius for grinding a plausible 
cliapter out of a 24-hour visit | sometimes it's a .shade longer, Mr. 
liarrisj sinmi a day in Kansas recently. . . . 'I'hc question he had 
in partiailar to ask was “Who runs Kansas* ?” d o which two of the 

* In two rcinarkaMe articles in The Sation printed durinjc the !9.l6 campaign. 
These got Mr. Swing into trotihlc, t>ccausc eastern radicals who had never l»ecn 
west of the Mfssissi|>pi Kiver couldn’t bring themselves to believe that Landon's 
record was so liberal. 
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•tate's better^known papers immediately donned tlieir haloes, picked 
up their golden harps, and made meWic reply. 

One hates to inject a sour note into such heavenly music, but 
from this bassoon comes a singular word, nuts! 

Kansas, Mr. Gunther, is much like other states. That means it 
is populated by human l)eings. Most of them are politically so dis- 
intcre.sted that what dominating they require is so gentle they don’t 
know what is lacing done to them. The dominators are a self-perpetu¬ 
ating group from both parties who thrf>ugli recent years have been 
of such tuiih^rm mediocrity that no one of them has emerged as a 
boss. The grouj^ sways ... to the pressure exerted periodically by 
organizations ref)rescnling. respectively, some 25 percent of the 
farmers, a few of the senior unions, tlie professional drys, the large 
industries and utilities, certain reactionary newspapers and the 
organized oldsters.* 

The first tiling I saw in Kansas, even before the airplane landerl, was a 
huge cstaldishment Ixrlonging to International Harvester. The second was 
A lonely little Salvation Army parade, grinding its way through the liot 
rtrects of Topeka. Both these details are, as we will see, not without 
Aignificancc. 

Backdrop to the SuiiHowcr Statc^ 

To understand why people say, "Dear old Kansas!" is to under¬ 
stand tliat Kansa^ is no mere gctigraphical expression, but a 
state of mind, a religion, and a philosophy in one. 

—Carl Becker 

In the strict topographical sense Kansas is tlie heart of the United 
States, as w'cll as l)eing a kind of gravity |X)int for American democracy. 
The gct^raphic center of the nation is in Kansas; so is the geodetic 
center, from whicli official latitudes and longitudes are reckoned. The 
state is a huge “tilled slab,” .sloping downward from the west. People 
oistomarily tliink of it as totally flat and unvaried; actually the highlands 
near the Colorado border reach 4.135 feet. In shape it is an almost perfect 
parallelogram, “with one comer nibbled oflf by the Missouri Kiver.’’* 
Kansas (the name means People of the South Wind) is bounded 
neatly by Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, and Missouri, and because 

*This small episode is described in Facts }Vu Shauid Knoxv About Kattsas, a 
brochure by W. G. Gugston. 

* Kansas has six other accepted nicknames—Central, Cyclone. Squatter. Garden, 
GraMdtopper, and Jayhawker. A good many American states have, hire this, more 
than just one nickns^; for instance Mississippi has six in all, Omneetkut three 
bttidcs Kutm^ and Constitutiem, and Arizona five aside from Valentine and Baby. 
Sec Odum, Sn^htm Regions, p. 540, a book of which I shall midte much mettiOT 
later. For nicknames Odum draws on State Names, Flags, Seals^ Songs, Birds. 
Ptomrs, and Otker Symbols, by George E. Shankie. 

^WOtiam Allen White's introduction (0 Kansas, in the American Guide Series. 

9 , I. 
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most of the chief roads and railroads go east and west, the pull of Colorado 
on western Kansas, and of Missouri on the east, is very strong. The 
pressure from north and south is much less. The Kansas puritans “get 
along fine with Oklahoma, I heard it said—though of course they are 
apt to think that Oklahoma is itoisy and tm the brazen side. When I 
asked Kansans alx)ut Nebraska they looked puzzletl and were almost 
inclined to say “Where's that ?" There are few first-ela.ss roads leading 
up to Omaha, and Nebraska as a whole seems almost as distant as 
Montana. 

r Kansas is, in a way. unique in the b nited States. Iiecause it has 
no real metropolis, though \\ ichita has ii s.otxr |Ksiple and Topeka 
68.000: this serves to increase the'enormous infl\ience—on eastern Kansas 
in particular—of Kansas City. Missouri. This great and extraordinary 
city, wliile not the capital of its own state, is in cITect the c.apital of an¬ 
other. a situation without parallel in the country. A minor illustrative 
point: |)art of the I niversity of Kansas is not located in Kansas itself 
at all. hut in Kansas City. Missouri, bor a word on Kansas City, Kansas, 
the singular community across the river from Kansas City, .Missouri, see 
Chapter lielow. 

CNhere did Kansas come from? b'rom New Ivngland and the 
South, in a proportion of three or four to one. 'I he alHilitionists pumped 
in, armed with “licccher's Ibhles” (rifles) ami the printing press, an 
equally important weafion, to keep the state free; they waged their own 
pre-Civil War with the .Southerners already there. Everylxidy knows 
the story of John I’.rown of (isawatomie. .After the war, emigration from 
the North continued; any federal veteran was entitled, after 186,1;, to settle 
on 160 good acres of Kansas land, and there came—as in Nebraska— a 
great influx of Grand .Army of the Kepuhlic officers and men. The first 
New England stock became diluted with that of Iowa, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 

Nevertheless .southern influence has always remained fairly strong, 
though not so strong as in Missouri, say. As of today, there are Jim 
Crow theaters in To|)eka. The remarkable thing is that Kansas did 
become so homogeneous. It is an extraordinarily well-integrated state, 
overwhelmingly ‘'Nordic,” middle class, and Protestant. One factor mak¬ 
ing for homogeneity was of course the inefTable richness of the land. The 
soil of Kansas absorlied, colored, and made virtually identical the 
Methodist preachers from Iowa small towns, the younger sons of the 
Salem clipper captains, workmen from the Susquehanna, and even 
Ozark crackers from Arkansas. The Kansan is, as has been well said, the 
most average of all .Americans, a kind of common denominator for the 
entire continent. 

Cbly two “foreign” groups of any consequence exist today, the Men- 
nonites and the Volga Germans, though there are a few Mexican workers 
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in the railway yards. There is no great Scandinavian element as in the 
etates to the north. The Santa i'e Railroad (which dominated the state 
for more than a generation) brought in the Mennonites, and the 
Union Pacific the V'olga folk. Roth groups were brought over as a result 
of direct negotiation in liurojK- by the railways, which badly needed popu¬ 
lation to fill out their vast land grants; out of population would come 
crops, and out of this, freight. The jjassenger fare was made as tempt¬ 
ingly low as $1 i.oo from New York to Kansas, to suck the emigrants in. 
The Mennonites, a tightly ktiit atid curious community, came originally 
from both NTjrth Germany and the Crimea. They disbelieve in most 
forms of |Mjlitical i)artici]iation. and until alwut twenty years ago many 
refused to vote. Mo.st Mennonites are farmers; they are in particular 
great priHliicers of Turkey wheat. 

The various processes of assimilation, of wresting a commodious life 
out of soil, of cliaiimig new communities to the plains, weren't always 
easy. Chi one iK'casion'’ a Russian grand duke came to Kansas to hunt 
buffalo. The lieutenant governor, honoring him at an official banquet, 
pointed to a lianner on which was etnhlazoned the state motto, Ad .Islra 
per Aspern, and explained, “Dii'se, tliem tliere words is Latin, anil they 
mean to the stars after a hell oi a lot of troiihle." 

Kansas Puritanism, proliahly tlie most inten.se in America, derives 
from the al»ilitionist tradition, the Xew England Ixickground, and a touch 
of fundamentalism from the .South. Not only did Kansas help to produce 
John lirow'ii; it produced that hatchet-carrying granny and holy crone on 
broomstick. Carry Nation. The state is, of course, “dry." I will describe 
later why 1 print "dr) " in quotation marks. Gamhiing is forbidden, and 
80 for a time were cigarettes and even the sale of cigarette pa|)er. In some 
directions the Puritan impulse was less cranky; for instance one famous 
Kansas crusade was against the old-fashioned roller towel, and the state 
was the first in the union to )rass an effective Blue Sky law. 

When we reach New England we will find that plenty of Puritans are 
radical. Kansas is a strongly conservative state, yes, and it is ordinarily 
overwhelmingly Republican; nevertheless a considerable base of progres¬ 
sive legislation does exist. It is certainly nowhere near so radical as 
North Dakota or even Minnesota, but also it is nowhere near so reac¬ 
tionary as Indiana. There is very little complacency in Kansas. Of course 
reformist l^islation and “radicalism" are, as we know, strictly and 
specifically dependent on the price of crops. \ ery few farmers are 
radical when wheat hits $t. 8 o. But let agricultural prices drop sharply, 
and the Kansas (and Iowa) man of the soil can become, almost over¬ 
night, a flaming and entbittered opixment of the existing order. 

Kansas was the original home of Populism, and it was one of the first 
states to demand direct election of senators. It does not have the initia- 

* Panphrased from Qugston, op. cil. p. s. 
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tive and referendum, but a good many other Populist planks are in the 
statute books today—put in by Rc])ublican legislatures for the most part! 
A real estate mortgage law protects farmers from lieing dispossessed for 
a full eighteen months after notice of sale: nitinicipal ownership of utili¬ 
ties is widespread; schoolhonks are free. 

Does “Bleeding Kansas" still bleed' Will it still rise to fight injustice? 
I asked this question generally, and one answer 1 got was, "Oh, we still 
have a hemorrhage once in a while." 

John Steuart Curry, whose death in loqfi at the age of forty-eight 
removed from fruitful activity a first-class ,\mcrican painter, and a 
Kansan born and bred, was once commissioned to do a set of murals for 
the Topeka capilol. The work covered a span from Coron.ado (the first 
white men to see Kansas were the Siwiniards) through John Brown to 
twentieth century farmhantls destitute and miserable. Tbe panels were 
never finisheil. and Ciirrv refused to sign them. (tflicial criticism had licen 
that they were “far too blunt. 

Whv—a remarkable fact about the I'liiied Stales and one which is 
worth underscoring from time to time—are even the American under- 
possessed (e.xcept ill times of acute economic crisis) inclined to lie so 
stubiHirnlv conservative? (Ine answer is of course that they don't really 
consider themselves “underpossessed," .Another, applicable all over the 
Middle \\'e.st, is the extreme social fluidity of .America and a consequent 
progressive diinniing out of categories: the hired hand marries the 
farmer's daughter, .\nother, which has [sarticiilar reference to Kansas, is 
Puritanism. The ]HKir man goes to heaven easier than the rich. 


/ ulklutf anil the Kansas Jayhau’l: 

Almost for the first time in this iKKik we mention now the tall tale; 
most of these are based on an c.xaggerated prowess by frontiersmen strug¬ 
gling against nature, and no country is so rich in them as the United 
States, Kan,sas of course provided an apt background for tall tales; 
the early cattlemen ended their long hell-for-Ieather treks at towns like 
Dodge City and .Abilene. In Chapter 15, 1 mentioned that Wyoming has 
been called a child of the transcontinental trail.s. But look at Kansasl 
Not only did the Santa Fe and Oregon trails make their historic junc¬ 
tion in Kansas; the state was crossed by the Pony Express, the Osage 
Trail, Pike's Route to Pawnee Village, Holladay's Overland Line, the 
Santa Fe Cutoff, and Butterfield's Overland Dispatch Line, to say noth¬ 
ing of the Texas cattle trails. “Home on the Range” was originally a 
K^sas song. 

•The Diego Rivera murals in Rockefeller Center, New Tfork, once similariy 
groveled a public storm. 
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The Kansas equivalent of Paul Bunyan is Lem Blanchard.’ Once in 
mid-July when the com was growing at its fastest Lem climbed a stalk, 
the better to survey his field; after looking into the next county, "he 
was horrified to find tliat the stalk was growing upward faster than he 
could scramble down." In one version, the denouement is that Lem is 
rescued by a balloonist; in another, his neighbors, having at last located 
him on high, shoot him to save him from slow death by starvation. 

There were grasshoppers in Kansas as big as mules, who after 
devouring the corn crop “insolently pick their teeth on the barbs of the 
wire fence.” There were farms so large that, “by the time the mortgage 
was recorded on the west side, the mortgage on the east had come due.” 

But most Kansas legend centers on the Jayhawk—the wondrous 
native bird that flics liackward, and so doesn’t care where he’s going, "but 
»ure wants to know where he’s been!’’ The Jayhawk has, of course, no 
wings; he wears bright yellow shp))crs. and his yellow beak is very 
large. A Kansas primer l>egins with this: 

I am a Jayhawker. 

I do not have wings. 

1 can sing. 

I can run. 

1 can laugh. 

1 was horn in Kansas. 

All liovs and girls who were iHirn in 
Kansas are Jayhawker.s. 

Are you a Jayhawker' 

Tlien there are many Jayhawker songs, like; 

I’m a Jayhawker Ixiy from the Jayhawker stale; 

I wear Jayhawker hats on a Jayhawker jiate; 

I ride a Jayhawker horse in a Jayhawker way; 

In the jayhawker state I have settled to stay. 

The Kansas historians have much grave fun with this famous animal. 
In The Mylhkal Jayhawk, by Kirke Mechent, secretary of the State 
Historical Society, one may find itassages like. “There was an epoch when 
the Jayhawk flew in our troubled atmosphere. It was a bird with a mis¬ 
sion. It was an early bird and it caught many a Missouri worm. . . . 
Geologists are familiar with the representative of the class Aves called 
layhawkorms kansasensis. . . . The brow of those of the commonest 
tize is two palms across from eye to eye, the eyes sticking out at the sides, 
•0 that when they are flying they can see in all directions at once. . . . 
The theory that the Jaytawk is a Phoenix has divided scientists into two 
•dxiols of thought, both fiercely incognito.” Mr. Mechem's monograph 
•ourct for these stories is /Coaior tQ the Amencan Guide Series pp. 

too-ioi. 
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also includes a blank space under the notation, “Invisible Jayhawks 
on Their Way to Plant Volunteer Wheat." 

The Jayhawk folklore has, as is quite proper, moved up to date with 
the times, and many are the B-29 pilots near Wichita who have miracu¬ 
lous adventures with these monsters. ()f course ihey can easily outfly any 
B-29, and some have jet-pro|)elled motors and retractable yellow-claw 
landing gear. 

Kansas Has Statislus 'I ao 

Here we really get into the booster area. Xo state is prouder of itself 
than Kansas, and I have seen no propaganda in any other (piile so hand¬ 
somely prepared as, for instance, the fobo-si/c iKuklet Lets Look Into 
Kansas issued bv the Industrial Development Commission. One of its 
mottoes is “Kan,sas—Where liast Meet.s West, and Rarm Meets 
Factory"; another is the dubious pun, ‘ Ke.sourceful Kansas.' brom docu¬ 
ments issued by this commission, and from other sources, the reader who 
does not object to handouts 11 b)ve them myself) may glean much curi¬ 
ous material. For instance Kansas pcjsses.ses the oidy [uiie organ factory 
in the western United States, and a law has ken on the kniks for a quar¬ 
ter of a century (of course it is never enforced) ‘making it a felony to fly 
the Russian flag within the state." Kansas has a State Beautification Proj¬ 
ect, and it contains, near .Atchi.son, a huge limestone cave, air cooled 
and capable of storing so.ocx) tons of fiKid or anything cists—come an 
atomic war—that the government might want to keep there. 

What is the average .American proud of in his state? 1 picked up an 
official set of [lostcards, twund with a slip Invrstic.ate Kansas. They 
show "The Beautiful Musical Tower in the Center of the Topeka. Kansas, 
Two Million-Dollar Senior High School Building (l-Mucational Advan¬ 
tages Offered in Kansas Rank Anmiig Uie Best in the Nation), Topeka's 
Nationally-Known Rose Garden in Gage Park (Is Typical of Siniilar 
Scenes in City Parks Throughout Kansas). A Portion of the 206 Million- 
Bushel Wheit Crop (Kansas, Greatest Wheat-Producing State, Raises 
About One-Fifth of the Entire Nation's Crop), Assembly Lines of a 
Kansas Airplane Factory, and Well-Improved Farms Dot the Kansas 
Landscape (Attesting to the Fertility of the Sfiil and the Importance of 

Agriculture." .... , 

Agriculture is important—yes. But more striking because far more 
unexpected are the state's industrialization and mineral resources. The 
Boeing plant at Wichita (employment 52,000 at peak) built more B-29's 
than any other three similar plants, and the Sunflower Ordnance Works 
at De Soto make the ticklish explosives that go into rockets. Actually 
Ki.nc. produced, from Pearl Harbor through Aupst, 1945, more tto 
lour biUion dollars worth of industrial goods—without a single strike, 
One sizable booklet (Kansas Buyers Guide, 131 pages) itemizes some 
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Kansas-made things; I looked at the listings under J, an unlikely letter I 
thought, and found glass jars, concrete jetties, janitor supplies, pumping 
jacks, jewelry, "jail and cell-work—steel,” and expansion joists. Another 
lamphlet li,sts more than a hundred "industries applicable to Kansas,” 
among them air-conditioning units, dehydrated alfalfa, dog food, grave 
narkers, and lx>ws an<l arrows.* 

The notion that Kan.sas is nothing hut a vast prairie boiling with 
wheat and corn is, to Kansans, laughable. What lies underneath the land 
is almost as important as what grows on it. For instance Kansas is the 
fifth iietrolenni-producing state; every “major" operates in it except 
Humble—Magnolia, Texas, Continental, Gulf, Shell, Sinclair. It actually 
outranks thirty-nine other states in mineral output, with an annual pro¬ 
duction worth 175 million dollars which is five times that of Alaska. Take 
salt. Kansas has 5,ocxt hillioii tons of salt reserves, enough to cover the 
entire state with a layer 17 feet thick, or to build a wall around it 1,000 
feet wide and goo feet tall. "There is enough salt in Kan.sas to supply the 
entire United States for 500.000 years" is a statement m one publication. 
Then tcwi it has the largest natural gas field in the world (though 
Texas may dispute this); 11 is the third state in zinc and lead production 
and among the first three in catile; it is first in flour milling and among 
the first in mimlwr of tractors on fartns, carbon black, "tame hay," and 
railroad mileage; it produces coal, various clays, volcanic ash, chalk, anil 
such rarefied items as tripoli, chat, and diatomaceous niarl. 

Kanstis flaunts statistics in other realms too. It has the mo.st college 
students per cajiita of any state, and it claims "the nation's liest public 
health record." It has forty daily newspa|)ers, which makes it the first 
in .America in iiewspa|iers per capita, and it is fourth in percentage of 
high schwil graduates. It maintains five different schools on the university 
level, and it has unique publishing houses like that of Haldeman-Julius 
at Girard. It has pnaluced (or strongly influenced) a considerable 
number of writers—for instance Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Ed Howe the 
rustic philosopher,” Professor Carl Becker, I^ngston Hughes and Qaude 
McKay among Negroes, and in a different literary category Charles M. 
Sheldon, whose In His Steps is by far the greatest best seller in .Amer¬ 
ican history. 

Also—to move into another field—Kansas is the home state of two 
men well known for being good citizens. Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Kansas State College, and his brother Dwight. 

*A complication is of course discriminatory freight rates. Kansas City is the 
aecond largest livestock city in the world. But its himcrland has no leather industry 
whatever, because freight rates are so high. A Californian. I heard, could come into 
Kansas, buy live hogs, ship them back, slaughter them in California, and ship ^ 
processed meat back to Kwsas and still sell cheaper in Topeka than Kansas City 
can 

• For the doings of Howe's too Gene see Chapter 47. 
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Very Well: H'hal Docs Run Ilf 

Kansas used to believe in Populism and free silver. It now 
believes in. hot summers and a hot hereafter. 

—Julian Slmi 

(1) The congeries of force.s generally alltuled to by Mr. Harris aliove, 
agriculture in particttlar. 

(2) The Capper interests. .Senator .Artlutr ( apper is eighty-one: hi.s 
views oti some subjects arc roughly those of Ileownlf tir (jcneral Grant: 
after the NovcuiIkt 11)46 election he hecainc clitiirinaii of the [Hiwcrful 
Agriculture Committee of the .Senate. Hut t'apiier's position in Kansas 
does not rest on his \\ ashington reputation—anil a ijnite lively reputa¬ 
tion it is in .some respects. It rests on Ins foimiilahle power in Iiatal 
journalism. 

A well-informed man in Kansas is. I heard, one who rt'ads a Capper 
daily, a Capper weekly, and a Capper niontlily. '1 lie range and influence 
of this press is astonishing: yet lew folk outside Kansas or professional 
farm groups have ever heard of it. hirst, tajiper is pnlilishcr of the 
leading Topeka dail\', which is both the ‘‘ofliciar’ state and county pajier, 
the Topeka Cafitol, atid he owns the local radio station. Second, he 
publishes Capper’s li'rck-ly, with a circulation (as of the date I was in 
Kansas) of d'liird, he publishes two monthlies. Household and 

Capper's Farmer, with circulations respectively of i,R50,oooand 1,250,- 
OCK): the advertising rate for a full page in Household is $7,500, 
which should make several national ( =eastirn) magazines take notice; a 
coupon on one of its advertisements recently brought 52,000 replies. 
Fourth, Capper publishes a group of iariii weeklies in various sections of 
the Middle West and least Central states, like the Michigan Farmer (cir¬ 
culation I42,0(X)), the Ohio Farmer (152,000), the Missouri RuralisI 
( 1 16,0CX) ), the I’cnnsylvania Farmer (141,000), and of course the Kansas 
Farmer (106,000), Altogether, the venerable senator's publications are 
believed to have a minimum of 4oo,cxx) readers in his home state 
alone. I asked a man who knows him well what Capjier himself felt about 
all this. Answer: "He sits on the fence, with ears to the ground on both 
sides." 

As interesting an afternoon as any I had in forty-eight states was 
one spent in Topeka with a group of Capjicr editors. We didn't talk 
politics much, but what these folk didn’t know alxiut agriculture could 
be locked up in the inside of a [lenny. 

(3) Alf M. Landon among Republicans and Harry H. Woodring, 
who for an unhappy period was Mr. Roosevelt’s secretary of war and 
who is a former governor, among I>mocrats.'® • 

inquired naively who were esher Democrats in Kansas, and had the reply, 
*Yio to the federal building.” la other words must federal appointees jlurtiui tte 
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(4) As far as big business is concerned, oil and the utilities. Once, 
according to a story possibly apocryphal, a division of the university 
made a survey recommending that a severance tax be placed on petroleum. 
The next year appropriations for this department of the university 
mysteriously di.sapi)eared from the budget. 

(5) The great insurance com|)anics, who are of course intimately 
involved with agricultural finance. 

(6) The Methodist church. 

(7) Closely allied with this, the do-gooders in general who, a Kansan 
worthy told me, “were a fine collection of wonderful old ladies, who 
will chew your eyes out." 

(8) To an indeterminate degree, the Masonic orders. 

(9) The noon-day luncheon clubs. It has taken this book far too long 
to get around to more than general mention of such universal American 
institutions as the Kiwanis, 1 Jons, and Rotary. Generally, they fit in with 
the local chamlier of commerce, which means that they tie up with the 
banks, department stores, utilities, and .so on, throughout the state. 

(10) Obscure and complex social pressures. Suppose a young poli¬ 
tician’s wife wants to become a mentlx'r of the ItKal country club. The 
young politician is not likely to affront wantonly the insurance executive 
who, it liappens, is chairman of the mcmlier.ship committee. Suppose a 
farmer takes a strong public stand for mnniciiial power. He may not 
find himself such a jolly gwid fellow at the next meeting of the local 
Grange. Or stip|X)se the pastor of some small church, mildly liberal, says 
tlat maybe the Russians had something worth fighting for, since they 
fought so well. The local bank may not actually buy advertisements in 
a county news|xi|)er to denounce .such an obvious miscreant, though such 
things have hapi>encd; what is more proliable is lliat the pastor’s wife 
will be snubbed, and his children |K)inted out as “different” 

(11) The Legislative and Research Council. This, a bipartisan group 
of about thirty members, led by the president of the local senate and the 
speaker of the house, works ajtcr the adjournment of the legislature; it 
devotes itself to research on impending problems, and is 1. kind of 
permanent connecting link between the widely spaced legislative sessions; 
no major laws are likely to |xiss thg new legislature without its approval. 
Kansas is the innovator of tltis sensible device, and eleven other states 
have so far copied it. 

(12) Finally, and above all, the Kansas City (Missouri) Slar. ’This 
potent newspaper, one of the most distinguished in the United States, has 


kut twelve years—tike poatinasters for instance- 4 iave naturatty been Democratic 
TIk ptedK inverte of this exists in the South and Texas aa « shall sec Also 
1 heard, "We sonietimcs have Democratic governors, especially if we're split 
auraelm, but we never let ’em have a aecond term," I asked where the Rew 
Dealers yrerc Reply: "Deq» in hiding." 
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more influence in Kansas than in its own state, and its Kansas circula¬ 
tion, around 170.000, is as big as that of any three Kansas dailies put 
together. Not only is Kansas a "colony" of Kansas City, Missouri; it is 
the “colony” of a newspaper, something that exists nowhere else in the 
entire country. The head of the Kansas Department of the Star, Lacy 
Haynes—incidentally, Will White's brother-in-law—was for years a 
king-maker, and it is hard to name any Topeka iKilitician, Democratic or 
Republican, whom he didn't help to put in ofticc, or keep from getting it, 

Puliltcs mid I'rvlubilioii 

Oh. tlicv cliaw u.h.Kii. thin 
111 Kansas 

t^h, tlici say that dniils’s a siii 
Ill Kansas. 

- Kaii.sas fiilkMina 

By all odds the leading Kansas issue is prohihition. Here too the 
influence of Missouri is paraniount, iiiasinnch as it is almost universally 
accepted in eastern Kansas that ''Missouri keeps us dry, so that we liave 
to go there to buy our luiuor." 

In fact, during the wliLsky shortage in 1(145 •>'>'1 t94f>> >1 "'as almost 
as easy to buy gocnl Scotch and bourbon in dry To|)eka (though at 
higher prices) than in wet Kansas City. Cars and trucks shuttled day and 
night across the border; Toiieka and other Kansas towns bloomed with 
bootleggers, .s|K'akea.sies, bars, and it was said that to keep liquor from 
being run into the state "at least ijoo fedeial agents would be neces¬ 
sary.” Hundreds of Kansas liijuor dealers (in a dry state!) actually 
posted retail licenses on their walls; the sixty-si.\-year-old state prohibi¬ 
tion law became, in short, a joke. This was too much for the Alcohol 
Tax Unit of the United States Treasury, and late in 1946 an attempt 
began to clean it all uji—through the familiar device of prosecuting 
bootleggers for tax evasion. On one occasion, federal agents made an 
exhibit of a thousand cases of hard liquor they had seized—and invited 
the state authorities to come and look. Meantime, Kansas county attor¬ 
neys and so on were promised actual "Iximi.scs'' for bringing prohibition 
violators into court, viz., they were Jirilxtd by the state itself to enforce 
the law." 

All this became the pivot of the 1946 giilicrnatorial campaign. Harry 
Woodring ran for governor on a platform urging repeal of the prohibition . 
act. The Anti-Saloon League, the WCTU, the Stale Temperance Society, 

“ See columns by Doris Fleeson in the New York Post. January, 1946. A detail 
ia that, on one occasion, "some righteous members of the liquor syndicate forced 
hijackers to return their booty because the victim, a night club operator, had paid 
his ptotcctioo." i.e., na'id the police. Negotiations for this deal actually todc (uce 
hi the ensnty jail, noth "the county nying the expense of a long-distance cw to 
Kansas City to close the transaction.'’ 
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and similar organizations went into ferocious action, and he was soundly 
beaten. 

The most revealing sidelight on law enforcement I heard was that 
“If you get caught with a quart, you get six months; two quarts, three 
months; a five-gallon jug. a week; a case, a day; a truckload, nothing.” 

There liave txTii crazy politics in Kansas on other levels. Does anybody 
these days rcnieniher Jolin R. ('“Doc”) Brinkley? A notable character,' 
D(x: Brinkley was the great goat-gland speciali.st; his treatments, which 
cost up to 750 dollar.s. restored waning virility to the credulous. For a 
time tlie goat population of Kansas ahnipily declined—so anyway people 
told me in Topeka—as Brinkley's e.xpanding and lucrative practice de¬ 
manded the sacrifice of more animaK. Tlie Doc entered politics in 1930, 
and. in a three-cornered race, only narrowly missed being elected gov¬ 
ernor.** Also he was. I hehevc, tlic fir<t .\incrican demagogue to use 
radio for piditical purpr*sfs in a l»ig way. Kansas eventually ran him out 
of the state for malpractice. He moved to Del Kio, Texas, and then 
across the Ixmler to Mexicfp, where for a time he maintained what he 
called the most powerful radio statuui in tlie world. Brinkley died some 
years ago. Whctlier or not he used goat glands on himself is unknown. 

I.ijc oj the Kansas I.oiul 

Really Kansas is tun stales, or maybe even three. One line of division 
is of course that which cuts through the Dakotas and Nebraska too, 
the pSth meridian. Western Kansa^ i> slxirt-grass country, sparsely 
settled, with scanty rainfall and big mechanized farms, lascd on 
wheat. The east is moist, with thick alluvial soil; liere we touch the 
corn Ijelt. In lietwcen U an area more difficult to define, “central” Kansas, 
which is mostly (of course I am oversimplifying) alfalfa and grazing 
country. 

South of Kansas is cotton, and mirth is spring wheat; Kansas grows 
neither, and its two great crops are of course winter wheat and com. 
The gist of tlie Kansas “story" is, in a way, a struggle betw'cen wlieat 
and corn, allliough plenty of farmers grow lioili. Corn is cultivated in 
every county now. It d(x?sii’t, ho)\ever, come anywhere near the im¬ 
portance of wlieat in the state’s economy, and Kansas is the greatest 
wheat state in the union by far. 

Wheat, as we know, is a crop not without risks; also, in Kansas at 
least, it used to be called a "lazy man’s crop." In the old days you planted 
it in September, whereupon there was nothing to do until you harvested 
it the next summer, whereupon you paid off the bank. Not now. Wheat 

“The background of thw blarre episode, including details of Uwdry political 
interlockings and the rde played in exposing Brinkley by the Kansas City Star. 
any be found in Qugston's RascaJs in Democracy, pp. 148 et seq. 
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farmers are busy all the year. They have hogs, soy licans, sheep, les- 
pedeza. and sorghums like feterita, to lessen their dependence on 
wheat, and to provide an income tlie year armmd. Al)ove all, land planted 
in wheat (until it starts to "joint”j may l>e uhhI for grazing; the wheat 
is green before the snow comes, and then again in spring; a most re¬ 
markable tiling in thi^ part of the world is tlial the more you jasturc 
wheat, the better will l>c the wheal priKhiced; it diH's wheat g(xxl to l)e 
eaten as it grows!—almost as cioppmg a heard in an adolescent makes 
the beard stronger. Tins technKjiie of gtowing Iivest(K:k on growing 
wheat means, in eiTect, that the wheat larnur gets two wheat crops a 
year, one in the form of meat. 

1 asked the Oijj|K*r editors what distinguished Kansas farmers a.s 
against those of atiy other stale. Tliey replied: (1 I aggressiveness; (2) 
wilhngnc.ss to cxjKriment. ( 3 ) tlie gamlilmg inslmci, im{H).scd of nei’essity 
bv the risks of wind and ram : (4) m(»dermiy. it may .seem a |x)or figure, 
but at least one-tlnrd of Kansas farms arc elecinlieil. 

liut now we arc very ch'^e to liie Middle West—that broad thick 
mattrcss of corn and liog*'. gieai cities, the Mi.ssissip]>i liasin, and 
reputed isolation. Let us prncee<I. 



Chapter 18 

Mind of the Middle West 


The Americans are a queer iwople; they can’t rest. 

— Stephen Leacock 

The essentia) factor in the destiny ot a nation . . . lies in the 
quality and quantity of its will. 

~H. G. Wells 

This country with its institutions belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing 
government, they can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or 
overthrow it. 

—Abraham Lincoln 

TO DEFINE the Middle West is tonij)aratively easy; it is the upper 
I basin of the Mississippi and its tributaries. The region cannot, however, 
be precisely hounded hy state lines, tliough commonly it is assumed to con¬ 
sist of Minnesota, W isconsin, iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio, lint the eastern fringes of tlie Great Plains states—the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Kansas—also belong to tlie Middle W’est by most stand¬ 
ards. Conversely part of Minnesota (wliicli calls itself .the "Northwest” 
or "Upper Midwest" incidentally) liardly seems middle western at all, 
and Missouri has, as we sliall see, pronounced characteristics of the 
South. Ohio is in a category mostly its own. Most Ohioans, at least in the 
rural areas, think of themselves as Middle Westerners, but towns like 
Akron and Cleveland belong much more to the orbit of the industrial 
East, and Cincinnati is soutlierly as well as eastern. One remark I lieard 
is that Toledo is "where the Middle W'est ends." All this being true, wc 
sliall abide by those autliorities who consider the Middle West to be the 
eight great states named above. 

There are other criteria, of course, aside from the Mississippi basin. It 
might be said that the Middle West is tliat part of the nation where moist 
black soil of great depth and richness is to be found, in contrast to the red 
•oil of the South, the mongrel stone and sand of New England, and the 
red, yellow, or dry sjiarse soil of the West. But there is plenty of middle 
western soil, like some in Minnesota and the marginal souths areas of 
Indiana and Missouri, not black at all Another dcHnition might be that 
it is that part of tlie<oantry mostly laid out in townships six miles square; 
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it is where the farmer owns his own quarter-section (160 acres) and 
works it himself. But there are plenty of middle western farmers with 
more or less than 160 acres, to say nothing of the fact that the whole 
region is pre-eminently one of great cities too. Another simple definition 
might be that the Midwe.st is the broad tl.it area blocked off by the Rockies 
and the Alleghenies at each end, where |>eopIe tend to look inward rather 
than outward, where few ever sec the sea. Similarly a narrow delimitation 
might be that it is an area cotcrininoiis with the circulation belt of the 
Chicago Trilnine} 

At any rate one thing is corelike and indisputable. This great block of 
states is the central pivot and umbilicus of tlie nation. 

Great Ijtkes and Great h'hvr 

Hulling, rolling from .\rkansas. Kansas, Iowa 
Hulling from flllio, W’lsconsm. Illinois, 

Hulling and shouting. 

Till, at last, it is Mississippi. 

The Katlicr of Waters: the matchless: the great flood 
Dyed svitli the earth of states; with the dust and the sun and 
the .seed of half the states. 

—Stephen \'incent Rcn^t 

Many year.s ago in I.ondon I hap|K'ned to be telling an English lady 
about Chicago, and how its most challenging feature was the great imper¬ 
turbable exitantsc of lake. “Lake?" she asked. "Whal lake? Can you see 
across it?” (It was this same lady who was similarly astoni.shed to hear 
that in Chicago we could sec some tif the la-st Renoirs in the world, hear 
Chaliapin and Galli Curci regularly although New York did not, watch 
Katch^off and Moskvin of the Moscow Art Theater in the flesh, and go 
to a university with three Nobel prize winners on its staff.) 

Lake Michigan (22400 stjuarc miles in area) is bigger by a com¬ 
fortable margin than Sfianish MoriKco or .Switzerland, and as every 
American knows it is one of five, with a total area of 95,166 square miles 
—almost twice the size of England. These lakes, called "Great" with 
reason, are the fresh-water Mediterranean of the western hemisphere, 
as has nicely been said. They are the Middle \Ve.sfs equivalent of a 
coastline.* Of course they are more than merely a midwest phenomenon, 
since Peimsylvania abuts on one, and New York on two. They carry the 
Middle West right out into the Atlantic, and they are as important to 
Canada as to the United States. Originally, a couple of hundred thousand 
years ago, they were hollowed out by the glaciers which at the same time 

‘Baaebsit provides another definition. Nothing could possibly be more middia 
western than seven of the eight dties whose teams play in the American Assoeia- 
iioo— Indianapolis, Ifilsnnkn, Sl Paul. Columbus, Toledo^ Minneqiolis, and 
Kansas Cty (Ma). The eighth, Lonisville, is a border city. 

*a.H'ko Art lit Amtricaiu, by W. p. 5 Yhitney, p. 66. 
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ground the rocks into what is now fine soil. They are the source not 
merely of a prodigious commerce but oi mythology; I’aul Bunyan is a 
Great Lakes character. One extraordinary thing about them, as de 
Tocqueville noted a century ago, is that unlike almost all European lakes 
they arc not walled in—they merge flatly into the plains and prairie. 
But do not think that they cannot lie angry I I have seen weather on 
Lake Erie that made the China .Sea seem calm. Kormally one does not 
associate such turhulem oulhursts of nature with a mechanical civiliza¬ 
tion, but I.ake lirie i.s also the greatest industrial waterway in the world, 
a lake almost as hig as I’alestine with a cordon of railways drawn tight 
around it like a n(K)se.'' 

Deflnc the Middle We.st again. It is wdiere industry and agriculture 
both reach their highest .\merican development and coalesce. This theme, 
even if I do not menti<jn it explicitly, will recur time and again in the 
chapters following. The Great Lakes are so important because, aside 
from much else, they feed half tlie nation with (a) grain and (b) steel. 
From the western tip of Lake Sui)erior, at Duluth (Minnesota) and 
Su[)erior (Wisconsin) flows an inordinate, colossal tonnage of iron ore 
and wheat destined for the furnaces and hreadhaskets of the East. In 
return, coal flows up. The life of the freighters carrying this cargo has 
an authentic romance hard to match in contcmjrorary affairs. .\hso it is a 
fact perhaps hard to helieve, and realistic in the extreme, that Duluth- 
Superior is the sec(jnd biggest port in the I'nited .States. Lake Superior 
is artificially connected with its sisters by the Son Canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie. This canal, which charges no tolls, carries more traffic than the 
Panama and Suez Canals combined.'' Professor Hatcher makes the point 
that, if the locks here had lieen destroyed during the war, the United 
States might have lost it. More than ()0 million tons of iron ore, destined to 
become steel, [lassed through the Soo Canal in niqj alone. 

Finally think of the great cities ott the lakesides. “Blot out of the 
North American continent the cities that rim .. . the Great I.akes and it 
is astonishing to consider how much would k' lost," writes Hatcher. 
“The heart of Canada would cease to beat." On the .American side forget 
the medium towns—dozens like Racine, .Ashtabula. Sandusky, Marquette, 
Gary, Menominee, Ashland, Erie, Ludingtoti, Escatiaba, Niagara—and 
reflect merely on the goliaths: Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit. Toledo, 
Qeveland, Buffalo, 

The Mississippi River, which we must also mention briefly now, has 
never been described better than by Mark Twain seventy-odd years ago: 

* Fot this st&Iein see Thf Off of Lakes and Lake P.rie, by Harlan Hatcher, books 
10 solid, conscientious, -nd alive, that few things in American regional writing am 
mowtre with them except, say, the best work of Carey McWilliams. 

*L^t, April aa, 104a 
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The Mississippi is not a commonplace river. ... Considering the 
Missouri its main branch, it is the longest river in the world—4.300 
miles. It seems safe to say that it is also the crookedest river in the 
world, since in one part of its jounicy it u.ses up 1,300 miles to cover 
the same ground that the crow would fly over in 675. It discharges 
three times as much water as the St. 1 jwrence. 2$ times as much as 
the Rhine, and 338 times as much as tlio I hamcs. No other river Itas 
so vast a drainage lasin; it draws its w ater supply from 28 states and 
territories, from Delaware, on the .'\tlantic sealxiard ... to Idaho ■ 
on the Pacific slope. 

The Mississippi receives and carries to the Gulf water from 54 
subordinate rivers that arc navigable by ste.-imboats, and from some 
hundreds that are navigable by flats and keels. The area of its 
drainage trasin is as great as the combined areas of England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, (iermany, ,^uslria, Italy, 
and Turkey. 

It is a remarkable riser in this: tbal instead of widening toward 
its mouth, it grows narrower . . . and dee|)er. 

Mark Twain, who was a |>rescient reporter, also mentions that as ot 
his day the Mississippi empties every year 406 million tons of mud into 
the Gulf of Mc.xico. Change the word "mud" to “soil,” and we arc up 
to date. It is a striking commentary on the way that rivers don't change 
that the best contemporary figure on soil loss is almost precisely that 
which Mark Twain uses, 400 million tons. Harnessing of this mastodon 
of rivers and its tributaries remains, as Professor Brogan has said, 
incomparably the greatest engineering pndilem in the western world. 

Another description of the .\1 ississijrpi is that of Cltarles Dickens in 
the 1840's. He sees it first at Cairo, Illinois, "a slimy monster hideous to 
behold.” Mr. Dickens pays his respects to Cairo ("a hotbed of disease, 
an ugly sepulchre, a grave unchccred by any gleam of promise”) and 
proceeds; 

But what words .shall descrilte the Mississippi, great father of 
rivers, who (praise lie to Heaven) has no young children like him! 
An enormous ditch, sometitnes two or three miles wide, running 
liquid mud, six miles an hour; its strong and frothy current choked 
and obstructed everywhere by huge logs and whole forest trees . 
now rolling past like monstrous Ijodies, their tangled roots showing 
like matted hair ... or wounded snakes. The hanks low, the tr^ 
dwarfish, the marshes swarming with frogs, the wretched cabins 
few and far apart, their inmates hollow-cheeked and pale, mosquitoes 
penetrating into every crack and crevice of the boat, mud and slime 
on everything... 

For two days we toiled up this foul stream.* 

'la The Americm Characlrr, p. 37 . 

*Amtritam Notet, p. 183. 
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Dickens would find a change or two today, though the river is certainly 
a "Big Muddy" still, and it remains what it always was—a kind of huge 
rope, no matter with what knots and frayings, tying the United States 
together. It is the Nile of the Western Hemisphere. Its banks and levees 
are not all that they might he, and it still .show.s an uncontrollable 
tendency to .spit ami wander, Init Dickens would be interested in two 
developments at least—the way it has become a tremendous industrial 
waterway, fit for two-way navigation the year around, and the proposal 
made last year to build a ".Mississippi River Parkway," an automobile 
road that would lie a “scenic highway" along its total length, through 
ten .states. But when one stops to reflect, it is rather odd that such a 
parkway has never lieen jiroposed before. 


Three Prlef Ohseriv/iinix tihoiif iJic Middle llV.ft 

( 1) More than any other .\nierican region, except possililv New Eng- 
laiul, it represents the full flowering of the "gadget mind.” Most Amer¬ 
ican Iviys, and in iiarlicnlar tliose from midwest farms, arc born 
mechanics; they can do anytliing with their hands. Out of this and much 
else lias come what Detroit, let ns say, symbolizes belter than any other 
American city—the assembly line and mass production. 

Perhaps the “mechanical approach” is the curse of modern America. 
It has put a sharp metallic edge on events and phenomena in many fields, 
and it serves to make utility, practicalness, the dominant .American 
measuring stick in almost everything. What really runs this country, 
one might say, is the spirit that wants to know what makes an auto¬ 
mobile go. What really distinguishes the Middle West is the combination 
it affords of black soil and the tractor; it is where corn and the jeep 
work together. 

Details in this field are innumerable. The skyscraper was invented in 
Chicago. Henry Ford once made the nation laugh, wiilcssly. by talking 
aliout the synthetic cow. The scientific work that most interested Qiarles 
A. Lindliergh was on an artificial heart. 

(2) The most interesting single thing aliout the Middle West is 
probably its actual middlencss, not only in geography or in the sense of 
moderation, but in its averageness, its typicalness. This is .America 
uncontaminated. Here sounds the most spontaneous natural note in the 
nation. Any good politician knows that, if he can’t carry the Middle 
West, he can’t carry anything. The region has, as a result, a profound 
veto power over the re.st of the country. .Another a.spect of this "iniddle- 
ness” is that, since the Midwest is like a governor controlling the 
oaciliations of a wheel, it is the part of the nation that most strongly 
resists change. One might also say that, for the Japanese to have assumed 
that an attack on Pearl Harbor could win a war or for the Germans ever 
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to have had any idea of beating the United Slates at ah, proves that they 
knew nothing of the Middle West whatsoever. 

This middleness can be expressed in another dimension. The Missis* 
sippi Basin was filled by the pushing out of the first thirteen states, and 
therefore it became a kind of bridge between New England, V'irginia, 
and the migrations later. The influence of the South is often ignored, 
but it is considerable, particular!}' in Ohio, Mi.ssouri, and southern 
Illinois and Itidiana. The lather of the Middle West was, as Graham 
Hutton points out, none other than Thomas JelTcrson, and Patrick 
Henry (lielievc it or notl) was the first go\ernor of Illinois.’ 

New England, however, outranks the .‘south as a progenitor. In a 
way the Midwest is exactly what one would expect from a marriage 
between New England pnritanism anil nV/i soil. 

Middleness in .still another direction is expressed by the suggestive 
fact that the area is. all at once, a producer, processor, distributor, and 
consumer. Twai-thirds of the entire retail market of the nation. Hutton 
calculates, is in the middle states. The West is as we know primarily a 
producer; the I'iast is primarily a consumer; the Middle West is both, 
and also the link between them. 

(3) It would be absurd to call the Melting I'ot S])ccifically a Midwest 
phenomenon; it exists conspicuously in New f'.ngland and all the 
industrial cities of the East; from this |)oint on until we reach the South 
many chajiters hence, the foreign-born and the .sons of foreign-Ixtrn will 
never he far absent from these pages. But the challenge of oiiening up 
and .settling a continem was first met in the Middle West. Some of the 
earlier strains, like those of the French and Dutch, are recessive nowa¬ 
days. But think of the Scots, Germans, Irish, Italians, Canadians, 
Russians, Scandinavians, Bohemians, Poles, that came later! 

Except for a few Indian full-bloods, all .Americans arc, of course, the 
product of foreign immigration—Puritan, Cavalier, Cliincsc, Greek, 
Negro, Montenegrin, or what you w'ill. This point, though astonishing 
to some outsiders, need not be labored. “The United States, ’ a British 
historian wrote once, “is the greatest single achievement of European 
civilization.’’ 

A phrase every middle western boy hears a thousand times is “the 
old country,” uttered by his elders usually in a tone of nostalgic aflfection 
plus relief that it is far away plus a desire to return for a visit someday 
but not to stay. The United States is a country unique in the world 
because it was populated not merely by people who live in it by the 
accident of birth, but by those who willed to come here. 

How well the melting pot has melted is a question not the province of 
this chapter. “The temperature at which fusion takes place,” as Andrd 

’ S« Ur. Hutton's balanced and lucid Midmtt at Noon, i>p. 24 el uq. 
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Siegfried wrote orfce,* varies according to locality and the nature of the 
stock. But surely, of all American achievements in the past century and 
the early years of this, the successful absorption of millions upon mil¬ 
lions of immigrants is the most notable. Free primary education was, of 
course, a major factor in this. What is the more remarkable is that this 
ponderous influx was assimilated without a declension in the national 
standard of living; indeed, ilie standard actually went up. As recently 
as 1927, .Siegfried thought that the problem of assimilation was still the 
most onerous that Atnerica had to face. In 1945, all that he would have 
had to do was glance at the crew of ahno.st any II-29. 

There are, however, some striking examples in the Middle West 
today of toreign-hfun and foreigiwlc.sceiided groups still tightly cohesive. 
If the reader happens to lie a C hicagoan, he will know what an American 
city is like when it contains a (Ireek city, a Lithuanian city, a Sicilian 
city, a Slovak city, a Hungarian city, and a Negro city. Chicago is the 
biggc,st Italian coniimmity in the world alter Milan, and the biggest 
Polish community after Warsaw. .Xccording to Hutton, two-filths of all 
Chicagoans, even today, do not customarily s|)eak English at home.* 
Or take the massive and e.xtremely \merican state of Michigan, where 
more than halj the entire |Kipulation is foreign born or had parents 
foreign Ixirn. Michigati has one community that, in a literal sense, is 
unique : Hamtramck. This has a jxipulation of roughly 50,(xx), almost 
exclusively Polish. Hamtramck is entirely surrounded by Detroit geo¬ 
graphically—it is im|xissihle to get in or out of it without going through 
Detroit—but it is a quite seiiarate and independent community, no (lart 
of Detroit [Kilitically. It has its own city council, laws, and mayor. 

Cilii's, Komadism, and Labor 

But for my rhildren, I would have them keep their ilistanre 
from the thickening center, corruption 
Never has been compulsory, when the cities tie at the monster's 
feet there are left the mountains. 

—Robinson Jeffers 

The important midwest cities arc not merely those onlhe lakes; they 
we d^ in the interior, too, like Indianapolis, which is one of the 
few big American towns not on any navigable waterway at all. Of 
fourteen cities in the country with more than 500,000 people, five are in 
the Middle West; of the ninety-two with more than 100,000, twenty- 
seven ; of the 197 with more than 50,000, fifty-eight. 

One of the most exasperating of familiar criticisms of the United States 
is fliat the cities we so much “alike." Some in the Midwest are indeed 
■Hke physically—and for this there is a good reason, that they were built 

*lii America Comes of Age, p. 2X 

* 0 t. fit, p. MJ. 
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at roughly the same time, and as products of the same westerly march. 
But most will be found to be highly contradistinctive and dissimilar— 
even those close together in the same state—if one knows them well.** 

I cannot imagine any two communities more unlike than Kenoslia, Wis¬ 
consin, and Green Bay, Wisconsin, though both have almost the same 
population and both are on the water within a hundred-odd miles of one 
another, or Muskegon, Michigan, and Jackson. Michigan. 

The medium middle wc.stcrn cities, with what H. G. VV*clls once 
called their "long defiles of industrialism," are the ugliest, least attractive 
phenomena in the United States, They represent more bluntly than any¬ 
thing else in the eountry the worst .American characteri.stics—covetous¬ 
ness, ignorance, absence of c.sthetic values, gel-rich-quickism, bluster, 
lack of vision, lack of foresight, excessive standardization, and imnuiture 
and undisciplined .social Iwhavior. 

Because so many .Ameriean cities are painfully erowded, noisy, and 
packed with dirt and .stpialor, thoustmds of Midwestenicrs are constantly 
on the move, not .so much fleeing the cities for the country, however, as 
seeking other cities. The United States is, as is notorious, a nation on 
wheels. Often we have mentioneil nomadism. This is not so im|Kirtant 
for its own sake, iwrhaiis. as for the concomitants it brings. One of its re¬ 
sults, paradfixical as this may seem, is the deep-.scated American instinct 
to join—clannishness. I’eopie are forever fleeing from one residence to 
the next, and so more than normally they seek some kind of identification. 
This country, as a New York friend of mine put it recently, is the most 
"overclubhed" in the world. Think merely of the great fraternal orders 
like the Elks and Moose. The national font-liKiscncss has another conse¬ 
quence in that rootless people have little interest in local civic problems; 
corruption in municijial affairs, the generally low level of the local 
judiciary, defective public services, juvenile delinquency, slum conditions 
—all these may lie explained in part by this phenomenon. But also, it is 
only fair to mention on the other side, nomadism and the "flight from 
city to city are one of the chief centripetal forces, like chain stores and 
comic strips, that binds the United Slates together. 

The Midwest discharges itself outward without halt. If I were asked 
to mention the most typical "middle western” phenomena I know, I 
should answer first a country club in Westchester, New York, and 
second, on a different level, a pier dance in Los Angeles. 

Finally, a word on labor. Here in the choked midwest urban areas, we 
come across labor as a really major political and social force for the firrt 
time. Of course this is mostly for the good. But one should at least nien- 
tkm in passing two factors that, more than anything else, have damaged 
flie labor movement in the United States: (i) Exploitation by criminal 
racketeers; (2) Ccanmunist infiltration. 

"Ct JUteher, Tkt Crnt Ltlut, p. a6ivi. 
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Mail Order and Agricultural Machines 

NoI)ody can possibly understand the Middle West who has not, for 
fun or profit, once looked through the catalogue of a great mail order 
company. Houses like .Scars Roebuck and Montgomery Ward are beyond 
doubt one of the chief unifying and co-ordinating of all American forces. 
Sears normally puts out alxml seven million catalogues (they are as bulky 
as a telephone book) twice a year, and W'ard about six million." They 
arc free, of course, and the printing bill is one of the biggest in the 
United States. 

The cover of a rcrci.t Sears catalogue is a mellow autumnal scene 
by Inness; inside is a pretty girl in blue, wearing an Ann Barton Sears 
Faniotis Dress, price $4 98. It looks very fetching too. heavy paper 
insert descrilies how to measure linoleum, and the inner back cover 
explains the Sear.s Easy Payment Plan. Perhaps I have not looked 
minutely enough, but in the more than nine hundred closely printed 
pages the most ex|iensivc item I found was a 314 carat diamond ring 
for $3,800. There is also a i,/ino carat ring for $14.25. The cheapest 
thing 1 saw was a nail hole |>ateb at 8(*. But on one page (Get More 
Eggs and Meat with 4.\ Grade Trapncsi Peiligrec Sired Chicks) 
arc day-old baby chicks at 141* in lots of a httndred. In between is a 
luxuriant variety of material. .Americans take this for granted. Non- 
Americans, not so lucky, may not. The s|>au runs from duck and crow 
calls (Authentically Toned Bean I-akc Duck Call, $1.95) to vaginal 
suppositories, from window sashes to .shrubs for fall planting, from 
automobile insurance to the Peoples Book Club to Slunilicrsound 
Mattresses, layer-felted bir resilience, inner straps for durability, 54-inch 
mattress, only $18.95. 

About the differences between Sears and Ward, pages might lie 
written. Sears had behind it for years the tradition of a truly great and 
sound man, Julius Rosenwald. Its chairman of the board nowadays. 
General Roliert E. Wood, was as everybody knows once president of 
America First. Ward’s president too gets his name in the papers quite 
often. He is none other than that antique fogram Sewell L. Avery. 

My friend Lloyd Lewis, historian of Sherman and the Lincoln legends, 
told me once that tlie wholesale dry goods business, which along with the 
meat packers traditionally dominated the Qiicago commercial world, has 
been ^1 but squeezed out in recent years, having been caught between 
the mail order houses and the small merchant in the minor cities. Mr. 
Lewis explains this by saying that obviously the old wholesalers can no 
longer survive in the contemporary "Expense Account Era.” Macy’s 
and the other big New York stores take the small out-of-town buyers to 

” Total merchandise sales in the calendar year 1946 were $1,666458,120 for Sears, 
$1,021,584453 for Ward. Moody's Imtuslriol UamuL 
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the Stork Club, no less, and the old-titnc wlmlesalers can’t compete 
with that. 

Another force not to be neplcclcd in .my stiney of midwest affairs is 
agricultural machinery. International Harvester. MrCormick-li)ecring, 
Oliver, Ferguson, .\I!i,s-t hairnets, John Deere, and the other great 
manufacturers are iin|>ortant Itirtors in .several ways, b'or one thing they 
as.si.st the indu.striahzation of agrieiilture, which should mean greater 
earning power for the fantter. I'or another thev promote a healthy 
diversification of crojis hecatt-e, the more varied a man's crop i.s, the 
more will he neeil (hfferent ttpes of farm machinery, b'or another their 
advertisements bring a consnlerable revenue to the agricultural news- 
pajtcrs and magazines One heahin trend is the development of new 
ty|)es of small machinery for sm.-ill farms, together with prefabrication 
of farm buildings. 

Xotr on Rrlujums Infhn'ncrs 

.Ml the principal I’rotestant denominations are .active in the Middle 
We.st; ditto the ( athobes; ditto the jews, t ultist extremism is fairly 
wides]ircad. Most folk who grew up in or aroninl Chicago will rcinemljer 
the llolv Rollers in Renton Harbor, Mieing.in. and the \'oliva community 
near Waukegan. Illinois, winch believed that lb<' world wa.s flat, and 
where anloinobiles were forbidden. '1 oday, in Minneapolis (a quite 
efferve.sccin town rehgioush, and one with strong tinges of anti-Semi¬ 
tism ), you m.ay bear ateebism Comes to Life” on the radio, and attend 
services at the l\iver-I,ake Tabernacle of Cowboy Ifill Durljin. "Famous 
Western CowUiy Ifvangelist and h'ormcr Radio Singer.” In Dcs Moines 
you may go to the "h'irst Church of the Open liible” and listen to 
talK'rnacle ceremonies of “Cbri't Centered”; in Detroit (the most touchy 
and violent of midwest cities) you may ap]ilaud a .southern evangelist 
who has a “rapier-hke w it and inimit.able style” (adv 1 and listen in to an 
institution known as “the GospelLitellousc of the .^ir.” 

The situation of Jews in the Middle West, es]«x-ially rich Jews, is 
peculiar. The plain fact of the matter is that they are, in effect, segregated. 
Near the University of Chicago when 1 went there, a handsome, dignified, 
stately residential district existed that was almost as Jewish as Tel Aviv; 
here lived—and pursued very useful lives—a cluster of Rosenwalds, 
Adlers and so on almo.st as dynastically intcrhxked as Hapsburgs. In 
Chicago certainly, and in other big middle western cities to an extent, the 
Jews who could afford it were driven by goy prejudices and discrimina¬ 
tions not only to establish tbeir own clubs of various sorts (downtown 
and country), schools, kindergartens, and college fraternities, but even 
neighborhoixis.** 

“There it. however, so far as I know, no exclusively Jewish university, u 
Notre Dame in Indiana is a Catholic university. 
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There are some notably liberal Roman Catholics in Chicago and the 
other midwest cities; there are some notably illiberal. A sharp line of 
demarcation-is that provided by Franco Spain; some of the most militant 
Catholic propaganda aliout Spain comes out of the Middle West. The 
Missouri State Council of the Knights of Columbus (St. Louis) recently 
published advertisements in ea.stern newspapers pleading the Franco 
"case” and urging action now "before another Christian nation is enfolded 
in the foul embrace of the Red Fascists.” In Cincinnati the Catholic 
Telegraph-Register, official organ of the archdiocese, similarly bought 
space to accuse the republican government that preceded Franco of 
"killing 300,000 citizen.s." One adverti.seinent begins with a grammatical 
error that has greater impact, ])erliaps, than the rest of the text: "Loot¬ 
ing, pillaging, violation of women, the burning and burial of people 
alive (people like you and I)—these are the horrible historical facts!” 
And so on for half a page. 

Finally, let it not lie forgotten, the Detroit area is the home ba.se of 
two men who.se names—and reputations—arc flavorsomely known. 
Father Charles K. Coughlin and the mucid (lerald I,. K. Smith. 

Midwest Miscellany 

Years ago in Inside Europe, writing about that baffling country Eng¬ 
land, I listed some forces and things heard and .seen in British public 
and private life. One might do likewise for the Middle West: 

Church suppers. 

County and state fairs—particularly on Governor's Day as in Iowa. 

The ole swimmin’ hole, the red brick schoolhouse, and the ritual of 
"working one's way” through college. 

Juke boxes. 

Cartoons like that by John McCutcheon of the Chicago Tribune about 
Indian Sumnter, football teams like the Green Bay Packers, and 
social phenomena like wrong-side-of-thc-trackism in regard to where a 
person is born. 

Canals and the memory of portages. 

The tradition of great independent newspaper editors, living and dead, 
like Charles H. Dennis and Henry Justin Smith of the Chicago Doify 
Nevis, H. E. Newbranch of the Omaha World Herald, William T. Evjue 
rf the Madison (Wisconsin) Capital Times, W. W. Waymack of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, and Oliver K. Bovard of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Small lakes in northern Indiana h'ke saucepans full of limp bathing 
auitsy the lawns, six inches deep with autumn leaves, before frame 
houses with big porches in middle-sized Wisconsin towns; the rows of 
pumpkins outside the filling stations in Ohio villages. 
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Country (as distinct from city) clubs. 

The recreation and travel industry, which produces an income of 
300 million dollars a year in Michigan alone. 

The state universities, their athletics and their alumni. 

Bulletin boards iti the local po.st offices, with their wide variety of 
reading matter reports on migratory birds, advices on criminals by 
the FBI, and civil service jobs open at $1,140,25 per year. 

Automobiles with wooden bumpers in the winter of 1946-47—as strange 
a sight as an eagle wearing gloves. 

Splendid teachers (to name only a few from a single university) like 
Robert Morss Lovett. Frederick Starr, the late James Weber Linn. 
Qiarles E. Merriam, Ferdinand Scbevill, liditb Foster Flint, and Anton 
J. Carlson. 

Nuggets of political conversation like “Don't know if he can vote his 
own wife, but he carries a lot of punch," "When we're in a war I’m for 
the president as long as it lasts,” ‘‘There's a pretty high brand of govern¬ 
ment in this here state,” (how many times did 1 hear that!) "He’s the 
best rough-and-tumble swivel-chair lawyer in the county,” and “The 
guy is so hone.st that there's nothing he'd steal hut an election.” 

Utterly nauseous conditions in the .state instmc asylums. 

The use of the word "visit” as a .synonym for the verb “.see.” 

Public worship of vitamins, golf, and Frank .Sinatra. 

The signs in hotel lobbies, made of small white letters set into black 
felt, like max bf.rkovitc brki, knut sweaters chic tocs Rt2>usES 590, 
and those in hotel restaurants, like LUNCtiiajN guests with a 75^ 

MINIMUM ARE INVITED TO I'LAY CARDS FROM 2 TO 4:30 P.M. 

The fact that the most conservative vote is not, contrary to general 
opinion, that of the farmers but of businessmen i.i small towns. 

Middle western (and American) awe of a really good department store, 
like Marshall I'icld's in Chicago. 

The elevator boy in Indianapolis who said of his car, “This jitney o’ 
mine is a piece o’ junk.” 

Painters like Grant Wood, John Steuart Curry, and Thomas Hart 
Benton. 

The stupendous effect of women on adult education, in that it is gen¬ 
erally women who promote lecture tours by visiting celebrities and the 
Hke. 

The look on the GI’s face when the MP poured his bottle of bourbon 
down the toilet in a Pullman washroom between Elkhart and Toledo. 

The crushing social pressure exerted on youngsters by the comer dnq;- 
•tore. 

Place names like What Cheer, Iowa, and Peculiar, Missouri. 

Night schoeds—especially their courses in taw. 
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Motels and tourist camps, which, what with hypocrisy, puritanism, and 
the housing shortage, have become the chief haunts of the amorous. 

The hired man who comes to work at 7:50 A.M. or 8:02 instead of 
8 sharp, to “avoid regimentation" and demonstrate his independence and 
equality. 

Slovenly cemeteries in remote Indiana villages; Iowa streets abso¬ 
lutely silent after 7:30 p.m.; bank nights in an Ohio hamlet (population 
2.172) with a [)ot of $635.55; weddings jjerformed in Missouri on an 
open tnick. 

Fishing. 

The fact that the Unite<l States is tlie country where most luxuries are 
cheap. 

A great instinct for horsejilay and a terrific gambling impulse in 
most American.s. 

The gap lietween a Ijasic good will in citizens and a lack of concrete 
know-how; the gap In'tween sound and generous social ideals and 
inadccptate ]>crlormance; the ga)) between what most people believe in as 
regards political and civic affairs, and what they actually do. 


.Vote on Politics 

Considering the Middle West to he twelve states instead of merely 
eight, with the (ireat I’laiiis thus included, it will control tilxiut a 
third of the delegates to the next party conventiotis. It is not without 
interest that, in January, 1947, the Repuhlican chairmen in these states 
met .and adopted in Chicago a resolution to the effect that their 
nominee should lie “one who is symlHilic of the ideals and heritage of the 
Middle West.” In fact as of the nioinent of writing all serious contenders 
for the Kepitblican tiomination, excejit Warren of California, are Mid- 
westerners by birth if not residence: Vandenberg, Taft, Stassen, Bricker, 
and Dewey who was Imm in Michigan.’’ 

Also, the political leverage exerted by the Midwest was shown sharply 
by the chairmanships assigned to congressional committees after the 
1946 elections. The position of Taft and Vandentierg in the Senate is well 
known. In the House, Charles A. Halleck of Indiana (a Dewey man) won 
the majority leadership after a contest with another Middle Westerner, 
Oarence J, Brown, the Ohio favorite. Leo E. Allen (Illinois) became 
chairman of the powerful Rules Committee, and Leslie C. Arends 
(Illinois) the party W’hip. Ail told New York got two chairmanships 
out of nineteen. New Jersey tour Ma.ssachusetts one, the Pacific coast 
one, and the Midwest all the rest—eleven. Five went to Michigan alone. 
Of course seniority was the prime reason for all this. Of the eleven 
Midwest chairmen, two at least are vehemently narrow and intractable 

“See Lake B. CerroII in the New York Hen’i Trihmt, Jimary 19. 1947. 
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isolationists, Clare E. Hoffman of Michigan and Harold Knutson of 
^^innesota. 

A cgroes ;« the Xorth 

Eenic, mccnic, minie. mf>c. 

Catch a niuRcr hy the Im-. 
li he hollers make hmj jiay 
Klfty (l-.Ilais tvci> day. 

Between three and four million American XeRrocs live north of the 
Mason and Dixon s hue, and \\c mn^t make hriei mention of those in the 
Middle W est. Ihe great northerly titigratioti td southern Negroes began 
after World War I, atid has contnmed iitiertinttently ever since, though 
no mass movement occurred alter W orld War 11 to compare with tliat 
of the early 1920 s. Mo.si educated Negroes, looking at the Negro problem 
from the broadest point of \iew. think that tins hegira is healthy. It 
makes things better for those XegriHs remaining in the South, by 
thinning them otit. It proves that tlie Negro can learn skills and earn 
a living in new fields. .'Mnive all, it distributes the Negro problem better 
over the whole country, by "nationalizing" it. 

Some old-time Negro residents of Cbicago or Milwatikee or Qeve- 
land fear and resent the newcomers, liowever. Kor one thing most 
of them are imderedticated and they serve to lower the common denomi¬ 
nator of the commimity. I'or another they add [Kiinftilly to the difficulties 
of a housing situation already grietons. I heard Northerners say, almost 
with desiieration. that they "simply cotildn't take any more Southerners 
in.” Yet a steady contintiing influx is inescapable. More and more Negroes 
are being forced otit of the Sottth by the mechanization of agriculture, 
and experts say that, of the seven and a half million now on southern 
farms, only four million will, within a predictable future, be needed there. 
How, the North asks, can it possibly feeil and house and send to school 
three and a half million Negroes on top of those it already has? 

By and large the northern Negro is much latter off and more secure 
than his brother in the .South. First, the living standard is higher, and 
there are more opportunities for jobs. Second, whereas in the South 
s^regation is a matter of law, in the North (though it can be highly 
unpleasant as we shall see) it is one mostly of liabit and procedures. A 
Negro can be a juror in the North; he can Ire a policeman; he escapes a 
considerable number of the indignities we shall inspect when we reach the 
South: his children may, with luck, even Ire able to go to a tolerable 
school. Another difference is that very few Negroes in the North go into 
agriculture. Southern whites say, of course, that Northerners mistreat 
Negroes “worse than we do.” But such ill-treatment is not, as a rule, 
based on law. Also the fact that Negroes may often suffer injustice in 
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the North, to say nothing of murder and mutilation in race riots, does not 
excuse the South for the way it handles the selfsame problem.” 

Northern Negro communities are, because of greater advantages, 
considerably more variegated than southern; there are at least half a 
dozen lines of stratification: 

(а) Color. Here the pattern is roughly the same as in the South. 
Most N^roes have a lively sense of shadings within color, as we shall 
see later. Like members of all depressed classes, they are acutely 
conscious of anything that contributes to their caste status. 

(б) Social “class.” What makes a northern Negro an aristocrat? Of 
several hallmarks, which are complexly blended, one is certainly nonslave 
origin. The Negro whose foreliears were freed bejore the Civil War is, 
as a nile, likely to think of himself as sujKrior. Many slaves became 
freedmen in pre-Civil W'ar days, and some were .sent north by their 
masters to get an education; their descendants are apt to say “My people 
were never slaves!" Then again, under slavery in the South, house serv¬ 
ants among Negroes were the suiierior class; the farm workers were the 
proletariat. The cook’s children mingled freely with the wdiite master’s 
children; sometimes they learned to read and write together. One may, 
in the North tixlay, meet two Negro physicians or Ph.D.’s; one will be 
self-conscious in a mixed gathering, one will not; like as not the one not 
self-conscious derives from this special servants’ class. 

(f) Education. Obviously the Harvard graduate has a better position 
in the community than an illiterate sharecropper out of Arkansas. 
Similarly a Negro w hose father and mother bol/i went to school is above 
his fellows. 

(d) Rich and poor. Overwhelmingly the Negro community in the 
North is i)Oor. though not so ]x)or as in the South. Wealthy Negroes ire 
extremely rare anywhere in the United States, though a few do exist. 
The richest American Negro is probably the president of an insurance 
company in Durham, North Carolina; running him close—but again I 
must write "probably"—is a publisher and real estate owner in .New 
York. Insurance is, by and large, the business in which most northern 
Negroes make the most money; an important item in this field is funeral 
insurance. 

(t) Religion. Most northern Negroes, like their southern brethren, 
•re Ihotestant and predominantly Baptists. 

(/) Attitude to segregation. Here, perhaps, we find the chief differ¬ 
ence between North and South. Northern Negroes are of course more 
outqxiken and radical. They can afford to say publicly what most South¬ 
erners could not possibly risk saying, and they sometimes criticize them 
for “weakness" on the segregation issue. But like as not the miseraNy 
crushed southern Negro has no choice. But in the North, too, a few of 

“See ifnmnm DQtmmt bjr the Swedish lodolaeiit Cunnar Mjrnlal. Word 
•boot tUl book » in Chapter 41 below. 
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what modern Negroes call the "take-it-easy hoys" still exist, those who 
want “to stay in good” at all costs, who will accept white stricture* 
without protest, who for instance consent to ride in the freight elevator of 
a hotel. Some compromisers on segregation are called “handkerdtief 
heads." This relates to the landannas traditionally worn by old mammies, 
and among the political minded it is the worst of epithets. 

(g) Politics, In the 1944 elections the coimirc-wide Negro vote was 
Democratic by the staggering figure of 80 per cent. This onesidedness may 
not last. Negroes of course range from consenalives to radicals, within 
both parties, exactly as do whiles. There arc llourlxins among Negro 
political leaders, middle-roadcrs, Comimmists. Also, a point not generally 
appreciated, there arc some .’50,000 .Negrws (mostly northern) in the 
federal civil service. 

The most pressing Negro issue in the North is housing. Negroes in 
Chicago, in Detroit, iii I’itt.shurgh live in what are in effect ghetto*. 
These are not as a rule directly established by the municipality; they rise 
through restrictive covenants set up by white landlords, many of them 
absentee. A real estate group or ha'a! asstx'iation of landowners will, for 
instance, get every owner in a district to sign a contract limiting, say, 
tenancy to “people not of .African descent for a jx’tiod of years. Negroes 
have protested the legality of this, but unsuccessitillv on the whole. Tte 
result of such closing olf of .Negrtjes from opiK)riunities in housing is, 
first of all, the cginviih-ni of segregation in the .South; the Negro com¬ 
munity’ is forcibly coo|)ed up in whatever districts it now inliabits, and 
cannot spread lift matter how much it niulliplics. This, in turn, mean# 
that schools in the closed area l)ecoutc solidly Negro, exactly like the 
segregated .schools in the South; it means congestion, violently high 
rents, the perjjetuation of slums, breakdown in municipal facilities like 
street repair and garlrage disposal, luKtdlumisni especially among the 
young, and serious problems in jxilice and fire protection.** 

One interesting minor problem has to do with sjwrts. Negroes are 
admitted to college footlall, and are often very good at it. A northern 
team with a Negro memlter will not, however, be able as a rule to pUy a 
southern team, at least in the South. On the other hand, by an unwritten 
Big Ten rule, Negroes are excluded from baskctliall. This is an indoor 
sport, and taboos are strong (though not so strong as in the SotiA) 
against any contact betw'cen half-clad, perspiring bodies, even on the 
floor of a gym. Probably Ohio State, among the great midwest univer- 
aities, has the best record in these matters. A Negro was president of 
one of its drief student organiiations last year, and a Negro girl led ita 
YWCA. N^oes at Ohio State may go into the swimming prol (die 
sudden explosive vibration you hear is caused by a southern white read- 

**Sce punpUet, Htmmtd In, dw ABCs of Race Restrictive Housinc Cenami, 
pribHsheif by'the American Council 00 Race Reiations. 
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ing this), live in dormitories, and even go to proms—with Negro partners. 

The worst racial outbreak in the United States for many years 
occurred in Detroit in 1943. Six hundred people were injured, mostly 
Negro, and thirty-one were killed, twenty-five of whom were Negro. A 
race riot is, to paraphrase Myrdal, “urban lynching.” A superb account 
of the Detroit riots, well worth the most serious attention still, may be 
found in A Primer for ll'liite Folks, by Earl Brown. The most shocking 
thing alx)Ut the whole ugly episode was, as Mr. Brown reports, the fact 
that “such an outbreak had licen foreseen for more than a year liefore 
it occurred.” Detroit is the most explosive town in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, Buenos Aires not excepted; it is here, more than anywhere else 
in America, that the Negro problem is e.xacerhated by what is called 
"three-dimensional incompatihility.” There were many contributing 
factors to the disorders. The behavior of the |x)lice, for the mo.st part, 
was the mo.st disgraceful ever known in an American city. That, over¬ 
whelmingly, most aggressors were white is proved by the briefest glimpse 
of photographs in Life of the massacre, among the most remarkable 
photographs ever printed in a magazine. Detroit is ]iacked with southern 
white hillbillies, who had never in their lives .seen Negroes on a quasi¬ 
equal level; many of its policemen were southern; it has an angry tradi¬ 
tion of lalmr violence; it is full of com|)any thugs, cx-Bundists, and Ku- 
Kluxers; and it houses the automol>''“ business, which means that life 
is tremendously competitive with rewards high and accustomed to being 
fought for, 

ifiiidlc Il'rsI and Isolation 

With foreign policy as such this Ixxik does not deal; there must, 
however, be a word about isolationism. Tliat the Middle West is the 
most isolationist area in the country is usually taken for granted; whether 
this is really so is not certain. .Actually, whether you like it or not, 
isolationism to some degree exists wherever America exists. Polls care¬ 
fully made by the Gallup and Roper organizations do not indicate that 
the Mississippi Basin states are much more decisively isolationist than 
other areas, except perhaps the South and Texas which are of course 
interventionist in the exlrenre. Questionnaires in Iowa do not have 
results much different from those in, say, upper New York state or 
Oregon. Consider too the personal item that three of the most outspoken 
aixi ardent internationalists of our time—Willkie, Wallace, Stassen— 
were or are all Middle Westerners. 

Let us say a word first about the tenacious grip that isolationism 
esn indubitably exert. It is old stuff to most of us; it may not be such 
old stuff to the man in Zanzibar. For instance during the whole of 
World War I the United States wras never an “ally” of Great Britain and 
France, but only an “associated power." Until just before Peart Harbor. 
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32 per cent of the American pe()i)ie thought it was more imimrtant to 
stay out of war than to beat Hitler.** Some small jtersonal items seem, 
nowadays, almost too singular for k-lief. No .Xmerican distinguished 
himself more for friendshi|) to liritain during World War II, or more 
endeared hinuself to the llritish public, than llerlK-rl .Agar, once editor of 
the Louisville Courier-]ourntil. Hut iK'fore the war Mr. .Vgar—I mean 
no reproach—had liecu a convinced and (piitc vocal isolationist. No paper 
has a more hroadl}- generous record of public service than the St. I2>uis 
Post-Dispatch, but even this nenspa]>er attacked with fertwity, as late 
as 1941, the arrangement whereby we "gave" liritain fifty overage 
destroyers. Thousands of .Americans of every stamp and category, in the 
prehistoric davs before failed to realize that the .Atlantic Ocean, 

in the false sense of security it gave, was one of the wor.st enemies the 
United States ever had. 

To an exiraordiiiarv extent classifications became mixed. It is a 
tribute to the depth .and width of the issue that before Pearl Harlmr, 
Colonel McCormick, .Norman Thomas, the Communist jrarty, distin- 
gui.shed folk like Charles Heard and Stuart Chase, the La Follettes, 
Oswahl Garrison \ illard, and \\ ilham Randolph Hearst, were all In 
the same camp. In the interventionist camp, he it noted, was an equally 
odd assortment—I. P. Morgan & ((>., the lilieral weeklies, almost all 
non-C ommnnist radicals, Aankees to whom the word ratlical connoted 
a touch of hell, the cotton millionaires, most Jews. William Allen W'hitc, 
and southern senators full of frounce. 

Shrill isolationist notes may still he heard. Consider the following 
bleat from a Mis.souri congressman named Dewey .Short; 

1 am against it [the L'N'RKA appropriation] with all my heart 
and soul. 1 talk as 1 vote and vote as 1 talk. .So long as 1 know they 
have crown jewel.s of the King and the Czar and 1 have seen them 
—they are hrilhant and would bring a neat sum on any market 
today, enough to run anv government for (|uilc a while—ak long as 
theyWear ermine and emeralds in London and Moscow, as long as 
foreign as.sets are hidden in nearly every country of the world. I am 
net going to vote for $1 to take butter and liacon, cornixme and 
sowbelly out of the mouths of my poor jieople.** 

The leading forces behind isolationism, with particular reference to 
the immediate pre-Pearl Harixir iieriod in the Middle West, might be 
listed as follows; 

First, and above all, the simple factor of geography. The Midwest is, 
as Hutton puts it, “surrounded, shielded, insulated." by the rest of the 
country. Probably not i jier cent of the iveople of the eight central 

•• IPIul America Thmks, by W. A. Lydgate, p. 64. , , . , , . 

” This was plucked from the Cangresiiaiutl Hecori of Decerober 6. IMS, hr the 
«%itant Ne-ja Keltic. 
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submarine nets in Lake Michigan, or bombs in Calumet, and the idea 
that the United States could be in any physical danger seemed (and 
Still seems to some) preposterous. 

Second —so I heard it put once—the Middle West was so rich that 
“it could afford not to care.” 

Third, powerful religious influences, both Protestant and Catholic. 
Innumerable preachers told their flocks that it was morally wrong to 
fight and taught the evilne,ss of war. Probably this had as much to do 
with the growth of American pacifism, which in many instances became 
identical with i.solationism, as any single factor between 1919 and 1941. 
In addition many Catholics had strong appeasement tendencies, and 
appeasement in Europe was what most isolationists wanted or tended 
to defend. 

Fourih, racial lackground. This country is largely populated by people 
(and tlieir descendants) who left Europe to find a new life; hence, they 
resisted vividly anything that brought them back to Europe. .Also 
formidable numbers of Middle Westerners are of German lack- 
ground, and many of tbc.se had German sympathies. Again, the region 
is full of Scandinavians, who were traduionally isolationi.st even in 
Europe itself. One should not, however, draw too sweeping conclusions 
about this. Nebraska is a strongly German state, and Kansas has scarcely 
any Germans at all; yet Kan.sas was much more isolationist than 
Nebraska. Usually, in a eominunity where isolationism was abnormally 
acute, several factors were at work in combination. Milwaukee for 
instance is a town even more markedly Polish than German; also the 
Catholics are powerful there and so is the Chicago Tribune. 

Fifth, a curious lack of self-confidence among Americans generally 
as far as things international are concerned, an innate provincialism. I 
have heard people say, “We don't really know what we are ourselves, 
and so how can we throw our weight around in the rest of the world ?” 

Sixth, tlie paradox alluded to early in this book to the effect that so 
many American Westerners, particularly liberals who might have been 
expected to be strongly internationalist, were on the contrary powerful 
conservative influences in the field of foreign affairs, because they 
hated the eastern banking interests and the big cities of the East. Also, 
absorbed to the hilt in the field of domestic reform, they had no energy 
left for other matters. Mr. Willkie’s “one world” idea simply did not 
exist; rather, there was only one world, and it was the United States. 

Seventh, ignorance, fed by ill-educated leadership. Think back to 
some of the moonshine prc^thecies made before the war, and what a 
burlesque atmosphere they led to. Father Coughlin said (January 15, 
194a), “We lack the guns, tanks, ammunition, without which an army 
CHI be slaughtered lite sheep. We have not the ships to transporf a 
mass army.” Herbert Hoover said (June 29, 1941): “Does any sane 
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person believe that by militarj- ‘means we can defeat two-thirds of the 
militory power of the w’hole world in even years and years?" Charles A. 
Lindbergh said (April 19, 1941); "This war is lost. ... It is not 
within our power today to win the war for Ifngland. even though we 
throw the entire resources of our nation into the conflict." Former Oov- 
emor La Follette of Wisconsin said (June 6, 1941): “Nothing that 
Britain can do now can pull the chestnuts out of tlie fire. It matters 
nothing to America which group controls Kuroite, be it England or 
Germany.”*® 

Eighth, in contrast to the feeling tliat ICngland was bound to be 
defeated, a widespread hands-off sentiment existed on the ground that 
Britain was Iwund to win in the end anyway and .so why worry. 

Ninth, the United State.s, in so far as it faces anywhere, has during all 
its history faced the P.acific. EttrojK- is what is heliind it. This may have 
contributed to the plicnomcnon wherchy almost all isolationi.sts turned 
into fervent admirers of (ieneral Mac.\rthnr, and urged more and more 
support to him even if this meant wctikcnmg .'\merican forces in Europe. 
Once the war was under way, most isolationists thought that it was 
much more important to beat Japan than Germany. (On the other liand, 
the late General Patton was also a hero to most isolationists, maybe 
because they felt that he too hated Ivuroix-, or ixa liaps because they are 
so often apt to be hypnotized by flamlH>yant military figures, no matter 
whom.) 

Tenth, domestic political considerations. People liated Koosevelt; 
therefore they hated "his" war. 

Eleventh, international considerations. A few isolationists, at least, 
foresaw that Stalin was going to reap the chief rewards from the 
war, and hence the great nunilrer of folk who hate and fear Russia on a 
wide variety of grounds opiwsed American intervention, on the ground 
that this would ultimately serve to further a "Russian” victory. 

A fascinating turnabout has come in this realm. Ttic professional 
Russia-haters, who were once ardent isolationists (or the most part, and 
many of whom were pro-German, arc now equally ardent interventionists, 
since they want to beat the Soviet Union down, and think that the 
United States should do so. 

Equally, former intcrvenlioni.sts who favored Russia generally are 
now, after World War 11 , under considerable compulsion to face around 
and become isolationists, trecausc anything that serves to diminish 
American influence in Europe will serve to strengthen the Russian 
position there. 

Twelfth, the McCormick dialectic and the influence of papers like the 
Chicago Tribune. 

’'These genu are from PM, August 19, 194s. and the Milwaukee hmnul, 
August a6. igi(S- 
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Tweaking the Lion’s Tail 

Beyond a!) this is still something else, the zealous anti-Britishness of 
so many midwest Americans. Many people who are classified as isola¬ 
tionists are not so at all. They are merely anti-British. 

Not one .American in ten thou.sand ever looks at the Congres¬ 
sional Record, and so most citizens are dulcetly unaware of some of tlie 
concrete shapes Anglophobia may take, 

Fred Bradley, Congressman from Michigan, said during the debate on 
the British l^an (July 13, ig4()): “Britain .still owes us from the first 
World War $6,500,000,000 in principal and interest that she has not 
made one single move to repay . . . hut she has unmined gold reserves 
worth at least $i 5,000.000,000 and S8.oc»,000,000 in diamond reserves.” 
Gerald W. Landis of Indiana (July iz. 1946), said: "Why should we 
make this loan to Britain ? The British are by no moan.s strap|)cd ... They 
own 1,500,000 shares in Uniicd States indu.siries: General Motors, 
434,000 .shares; Radio Corporation, 177,000 .shares; .Amerada Petroleum, 
133.000 sliares; Qirysler Corporation, 36,000 shares; Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, i()8.000 shares; Socony Maciium Oil Co.. 130,000 shares; 
Standard C)il of Indiana, 3i5,ocx) shares; .American Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph Co., 70,000 shares; U.S. Steel Preferred, 21,000 shares.” 

Time and time again, during this debate, midwest senators and 
congressmen submitted lists showing what the loan would “cost" each 
county in their constituency. The figures were ingeniously worked out, 
down to the last alleged cent. Reiirosentative Karl Stefan of Nebraska 
(July 2, 1946) put it this way: 

Mr. Speaker, calculated upon the basis of 1940 census figures, and 
utilizing the accepted figures of $2,000 for the share of each imli- 
vidual tn the Nation in the Nation's debt and $28 for each individual 
in the Nation as his share in what will be taken from the Nation hy 
the proposed British loan, Nebraskans must assume $2,6i3i,6^4X)0 
as their share of the national debt and $36,843,352 as their share of 
the loss to this country through the Britisli loan. 

Broken down into counties, this means: 



SHARE OF 

SHARE OF 

COUNTY 

NATIONAL 

BRITISH 


DEBT 

LOAN 

Adams 

$ 49 ->52.000 

$687,128 

Antelope 

26.578,000 

37 >.092 

Arthur 

2,090,000 

29,260 


Mr. Stefan's list of counties then fills a solid column. Marion T. 
Bennett of Missouri proceeds further and presents a similar list sub¬ 
divided by cities: 
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The share of each community in mv district can be computed in the 

same way. The present estimated |«)pulation of Springfield, Mo.. 

my home town, is r(».450. Sitringficld's share of the British loan 

would therefore be 140,000. 

I do not mention these details to give circulation to the financial views 
of the.se congrcssinen. or to rilnit their premises which wottld lie easy 
enougli. Foreign policy—good foreign policy anyway—cjinnot lie meas¬ 
ured in dollars and cents. I do ineniion them to ilemonstrate on what a 
specific and particiilari/.ed innin.iie local level nmlwest politicians arc 
apt to consider any matter having to do with (a | international co-opera¬ 
tion (fi) world ]ieacc. 

W'c return to slightly hroader vistas. Xohody. it would seem, ran 
easily he an isolationist in an era when you can cioss the .^tlantic between 
lunch and dinner and when the atomic honih can make mincemeat ot 
any irleologv'. Chicago is as near Moscow hv air as New York. Foreign 
policy is. or should he. as much a matter of survival to the Middle West 
as the price of corn. Mtmv points may, in fact, he adduced to .show an 
internationalist trend everywhiTc iti the tiation. the Midwest included. 
Not onlv were Wheeler, l.a l''(i|lcttr, Miipstead, anil Nye heaten recently, 
as we know; .so, among other isolationists, were Danahcr, (lilletie, 
Holman. Davis of IVitnsylvania, (. lark of Idaho, Clark of Missouri. 
Walsh of Massachusetts, and I lam I'ish. Df the thirty-one senators who 
voted against I-end Lease m logi, onlv thirteeti are .still m the Senate, 
and of these several are much less iniransigetitly isolationist than they 
once were. 

As a counterbalance to the congressional views quoted above I am 
tempted to mentiott, though it docs not have any official .status, a remarka¬ 
ble iramphlet called Crnssroails Mtdillclimtt.''-’ It la-giits w ith the sentence, 
“This booklet is the story of the awakening of the iieople of Middletown, 
Ohio, to the realization lh.al they arc today at the crossroads between 
peace and war." It descrilies then, with vivid imp.act, the various steps 
Middletown took to inform itself of the nature of the crisis, its education 
of local opinion toward effective international collalKiration, the town 
meetings it held and the "quota force plan” it suggests for establishing 
an “effective world authority” with the United States participating. And 
hundreds of middle western communities feel exactly as does Middle- 
town, though not all have expressed themselves so effectively.*® 

“Not to be confused with the '‘Middletown" of the Lynds, which I believe 
was Muncic. Indiana. This Middletown is an actual community in Ohio. 

* Not the least interesting aspect of this is the variety of bodies that co-operated. 
I print a list of tlieni not merely for its connoution in this particular issue, 
but as an example of the number of clubs and associations a typica] midwest 
town may have. American Citizens Club, American Hellenic Enucafional and 
Progressive Association. American Legion Post ai8, Ancictrt Order of Hibennans, 
Armco Employees Independent Union, Armco Girls Association, Blythc-Williains 
American L^ion Post (colored). Business and Professional Women’s Qub, 
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Two polls taken recently by the Roper organization should be noted: 


1945 

Which one of these comes closest to expressing what you would 
like to have the United States do after the war? 

PER CENT 

a. Enter into no alliances and liavc as little as possible 

to do with other countries 9.7 

b. Depend only on separate alliances with certain coun¬ 
tries 4.8 

c. Take an active part in an international organization 71.8 

Don't know 13.7 


1946 

If every other country in the world would elect representatives to 
a World Congress and let all problems l)etween countries l)e decided 
by this Congress with a strict provision that all countries have to 
abide by the decisions whether they like them or not, would you be 
willing to have the United States go along on this? 

PER CENT 

^■es ( 1 .' 4 

No 19.8 

Don't know 17.8 

But to conclude. Is isolationism finally, actually, and completely dead 
in the Middle West? Of course not. It is. bowever, nuicli tempered and 
diluted. Perhaps the fundamental emotional bias has not changed. But 
there has lieen a distinct change in practical attitudes. .A man who has had 
a succession of Ixid colds will carry an umbrella the next lime he goes out 
into the rain. This is a rough approximation of the way the Middle West 
is feeling. The UN may not lie a very good umbrella. But at the moment 
it is the only thing it has. 

Chamber of Commerce, City Commission, Civic Association. Civitan Club, Con- 
gnas of Industrial Organizations Middletown Chapter, Co-Operative Club, Fabri¬ 
cating Foremen's^ Club Armco, Federation of Women's Clubs. Independent Unions, 
Industrial Council, Insurance Underwriters Association. Junior Oamber of Com¬ 
merce, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, Ministerial Association, N. A. L C. Branch 
No. 188 (postal employees), Poasttown Grange. Real Estate Board, Red Clross, 
Retail Merchants Association, Rotary Qub, Spanish American War Veterans, 
Sulphite Paper Workers Unions (AF of L), Trades and Labor Council AF of L, 
Veterans ol Foreign Wars Miami k'alley Post, X'eterans of Foreigir Wars 
Banter Clark Post 




Chapter 79 

Stassen: Young Man Going Somewhere 


A SLOW-MOVING, hard-thinkitif; iiidosc ol a man naniH Stassfn 
(which in Minnesota is pronounced Stossen), is one of the most 
interesting and valuable personalities in the United States, l^te in 1945 
C!aptain Harold Edward Stassen, three times governor of Minnesota 
and a literal Republican white hope for i()48, left the Navy after more 
than two years’ hard service. So, like millions of other young Americans, 
he returned to the national scene unemployed in a manner of speaking, 
with the tremendous experience of the war Ix'hind him, and the un¬ 
charted world of a turbulent peace ahead. What next for Stassen? There 
are many people who would like to know the answer. 

Stas,sen is six feet three and weighs 220 pounds without a cubic inch 
of fat. He has a big skull with s])arse, sandy hair. His step is quiet; he 
pauses a long time between que.stions, so that you can fairly listen to the 
muscles in his hig head working; his large clear eyes stare straight at 
you, with the look of a man very sure of him.self, but not quite so sure of 
others. If you think of him as a kind of King of the Woods, but as stalk¬ 
ing instead of being stalked, the analogy is not so far-fetched, Ixcause he 
is one of the best rifle shots alive. At the University of Minnesota he 
made a target record that has never heen excelled.* 

He believes in three things: (l) himself; (2) world jjcace; and (3) 
the people—if you give them an even break. What is more, he proteMy 
believes in these things in this order. 

The Minnesota moose, like most men who appear simple. Is far from 
being so; "simple” men arc seldom simple. He can be ruthless in 
political dealings—if ruthlessness is necessary in a fight on principle— 
and yet he is one of the kindest men alive. He operates a good deal cwi 
hunch; yet he is the least impulsive human teing anybody ever met He 
is somber, with a lot of Scandinavian mystici.sm; but he can laugh with 
the best, and he was easily the most popular American at the San 
Frandsco Oanference, where his record was outstanding. 'The word 

‘ Once he and a friend, also a superlative shot, hung some tinMl ornaments en 
another friend's head, and then shM them off in an exhibition shoot. “Tiie act 
was a sensational success from the point of view of the spectators but the school 
authorities stopped it after one performance.” Charles Van Devander in the New 
York Potf, February ij, 1943. 
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went around that while a delegate Stassen was "running for president 
in ic^tS"; but this didn’t detract from the quality of his performance. 

Tlic extreme right, even in his native Minnesota, distrusts and dis¬ 
likes him; so docs the extreme left. He is above all a reasonable man 
of the middle. But d<m’t think this means he is not capable of vigorous 
leadership. He came out for an international organization with real 
teeth before Roo.sevelt did; he is one of the very few politicians to date 
who lias had the guts, and real faith in America, to suggest that we 
might give up some of our own precious national sovereignty. And this 
from a Minnesota Republican—tlie representative of a state where not 
to be an isolationist had lotig Itecn cotisidered the kiss of death. 

Stassen is tint, oddly etiough, a phenomenal vote getter in the sense 
that, say, Saltonstall in Masstichusctts is a great iK-rsonal vote getter— 
for instance a shift of 4 jier cent in the last two Minnesota elections 
would have lieaten him—hut he certainly knows how to exert power, 
once he lias it. This faculty is closely associated with three of his prime 
qualities, candor, courage, and a great gift for taking the public at 
large into his confidence. 

Consider for insttmcc the P.all episode in 1940. Senator Ernest Lun- 
deen® was killed in tin airplane accident, and Stassen, as governor, ap¬ 
pointed his friend Joseph 11 . Ball, a St. Paul newspaperman who had 
never held public office and had no party standing or support, to be his 
successor. People thought that Ball had been ajipointcd purely as a stop¬ 
gap, and that the governor himself would run to succeed him in 194a 
when the senate term expired; in other words that the two had made 
a deal. Besides, they said, Ball couldn't win: the Old Ciuard didn’t 
like him and he was virtually unknown to the state at large. But Stassen 
monied him to be a senator; he liked his views and his record and he 
thought that it was time that Ball, as a useful citizen, should not only 
write but “get in and pitch.’’ So what did Stassen do? To forestall oppo¬ 
sition to Ball, he calmly announced—two years in advance!—that not 
only was he appointing hiiti, but that he would support him for re-elec¬ 
tion. He said in effect, “Not only are you going to accept this man; I’m 
sticking with him and so will you.” And two years later Ball won. 

To tell another story 1 must dive briefly into the confused inner by¬ 
ways of Minnesota politics. But it is perhaps worth telling because it 
illustrates in one episode Stassen's forthrightness, his political ruthless¬ 
ness, and his conscientious sense of public duty. 

In early 1942, almost a year ahead of time, Stassen told the people 
that he would definitely run for governor again; simultaneously he 
added that if elected he would only serve four months of the two-year 

• IncMentilly Lundecn'i widow later married amaher isolationist lenator. Htdroatt 

O^oa 
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term! As soon as the legislature had completed its session, he declared, 
he would resign and seek active service in the Navy. “This is a young 
man’s war, and I want to help fight it,” he said. That Stasscn should 
win an election in which he publicly warned the electorate in adv.wce 
that he would serve only four months out of twenty-four is a stanling 
enough example of his popularity. And not only did he win himself, 
but it was a triple victory, because he pulled Joe Ball in as senator and 
also, as lieutenant governor, his friend Edward J. Thye. 

Now in regard to Thye more should Iw told. Of cour.se since Stassen 
was going to serve only a few months, the real election issue was the 
choice of lieutenant governor, who would automatic.illy succeed him. 
And the lieutenant governor at that time was a man named C. Elmer 
Anderson, whom Stassen did not want as his successor. Anderson was 
a worthy enough small businessman in Braiuerd. an upstate town, but 
little else. Tlie story was that he had been elected in the first place for 
one reason only', that the Scanrlinavian vote is large and his name was 
Anderson. Also he was a sympathizer of the Old (luard, according to the 
Stassenites. In any ca.se Stassen decided to get rid of him. and he 
picked Thye, a sturdy farmer but an unknown (|uantity ixditicallv, to 
run against him. This meant in turn that the Stassen crowd had to cam¬ 
paign against Ander.son, their own lieutenant gtivernor. Anguished howls 
from the betrayed Ander.son camp reverberated through the state. But 
Stassen’s motive was of the best, to leave Minnesota in good hands. 
Also, of course, he was .serving to per|)etuate his own machine.* 

Thye, to bring this story ahead, came into national prominence in 
1946 when, as Stas.sen’s candidate, he beat Henrik Sliipstead, one of the 
most famous of the old isolationists, in the primary race for the .Senate, 
and proceeded to election in Novemlrer. He will be a moderate liberal 
in the Senate's new Republican majority. 

One key to Stassen’s character is certainly his seriousness. This 
young giant—he is only forty today—is no wisecracker. I have 
met him only twice, but each time these qualities—earnestness, serious¬ 
ness—were the first things I felt. The basis of much of his success is a 
belief that people, the great mass and bulk of people, can be convinced 
on a serious issue. What a real leader should do, he thinks, is above all to 
give the people a chance to inform themselves; his first duty is to in¬ 
terpret issues to the people, and give them the opportunity to take sides, 
even if he himself is beaten; the leader, he feels, should be one w1k> con¬ 
centrates in himself the deep inner yearnings of the people, their own 
unexpressed impulses and desires. Out of this comes what is probably 

* An item in minutiae is that some Old Goardists, hating Stassen, svere delighted 
to rate for him on the chance that Anderson might squeeze in too, since on 
Stassen'f resignation Anderson, their own man, wroutd then be goveroot. But it 
■11 came out .Stassen’s wajr. 
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his greatest asset: that his actions follow resolutely his own reigning 
body of conviction. 

Now I shall attempt briefly to tell the story of Harold Stassen, but 
first there must be a line or two on his native Minnesota. 

Background on the North Star State 

Minnesota is a state spectacularly varied, proud, handsome, and 
progressive. The French explorers came in first, and then both French 
and English fur traders; the British flag flew over some trading posts 
until 1R15, as if two wars had not been fought. It had a lumber era and 
a railroad era, and its economy today is based on grain, milling, dairy 
farms, and the largest deposits of iron ore on earth—it is Minnesota 
which is the Irasic source of wealth for such relatively distant phenomena 
as Big Steel, There are at least six different Minnesotas geographically, 
and its racial stock is a mixture of Yankee, Irish, Germans in great 
number, Poles and Czechs, Italians, and above all Scandinavians— 
Swedes and Norwegians in particular. Minnesota is also the Lutheran 
state par excellence. It is a state pulled toward East and West both, 
and one always eager to turn the world upside down; a state with a 
highly virile liberal tradition, where 37 per cent of the "voters are 
classed as “independent," and where both the steelmakers and farmers’ 
co-operatives wield great power; and a state where the two chief cities, 
Minneapolis (milling, Scandinavian, Republican by and large) and St. 
Paul (railroads. Catholic Irish, Democratic by and large) are famous 
rivals. 

The natural result of all this is to make Minnesota extremely 
volatile politically. For instance Elmer A. Benson was elected Farmer- 
Labor governor in 1936 by roughly 250,000 votes; two years later, 
Stassen beat him by an almost identical majority. Another point of 
importance is the state's unique electoral system. Anybody can enter 
a Minnestoa primary by paying a small fee, and it is the only state in the 
union, except Nebraska, where the legislature is elected on a non- 
party basis. Running for the legislature in Minnesota (and also for 
municipal and judicial offices) you do not file as a Democrat or Re¬ 
publican or Farmer-Laborite; the primaries are open and these distinc¬ 
tions do not exist. (But candidates for governor and federal offices do 
wear a party label and do run on party tickets.) 

The state was overwhelmingly Republican till the early 1930's; then 
came Roosevelt who carried it all the four times he ran. On a state level 
Bk Farmer-Labor party, an offshoot of the Non-Partisan League in 
North Dakota, had bqgun to dimb rapidly, following the agrarian 
ndaerks of the depression; its leader was a remarkable man, Floyd 
Olson, who was ele^ governor three times, servii^ from 1930 to 1936. 
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Olson, an able radical, died of cancer during his third term; his suc- 
jsssor was his first disciple, Elmer Benson. It is a shame to have to fore¬ 
shorten so drastically one of the most fascinating episodes in recent 
American history. Benson was a kind of Henry Wallace to Olson’s 
FDR. Olson had got himself surrounded by a riffraff of Communists, 
Trotskyists, labor crooks and other undesirables. But, a man with 
charm, fists, and force, he could l)oss them. Benson, one of the most 
high-minded men alive, was not quite strong enough to do so.* His 
record was good enough, hut the Fanner lolmr |)arly itself Itegan to dis- 
int^rate. Also Benson lost control of laltor in the towns. There came an 
angry, vicious upsurge of strikes, vandalism, and gang assassination. 
An AF of L local, the celebrated Teamsters 544, ran wild, and farmers 
couldn’t get their produce in. The fabric of government seemed almost 
at the point of licing rip|X‘d apart. 

It was at this juncture that Stassen—only thirty—entered the big 
pit for the first time, as a clean-up candidate for governor. 

Early Lije and II’arts 

Harold E. Stassen was horn in West St. I’aul on April 13, 1907. His 
father was a German of Czech descent (the grandfather came to the 
United States from Austria in 1S71); his mother, by name Mueller, was 
born in Germany but had some .Norwegian IiIoihI. h'or Stas,sen’s future 
career, this was a perfect political and biological combination, since it 
meant Ixith German and Norwegian votes. 

The father, William Stassen, is still alive. He js a truck farmer 
living near W’est St. Paul, who still wears overalls when he comes into 
town. He liad three other sons besides Harold, all of whom live today in 
the St. Paul area. One, William, is a metal worker; another, Arthur, 
drives a milk wagon; the third, Elmer, is a grocer. Nothing aristocratic 
about the Stassens! These are good men close to the earth,, who work 
with their hands. In Stassen’s fir.st campaign literature a particular 
point was made that two of the brothers were members of local AF of L 
unions, William in the Sheet Metal Workers Local 76, Arthur in the 
Milk Drivers 546. 

Harold went to the public schools, then worked his way through 
the University of Minnesota, emerging after six years with a law degree. 
He was an exceptionally brilliant and pertinacious student, and his in¬ 
dustry was colossal. He never joined a fraternity, and was never a 
"Hg man” on the campus in the undergraduate sense of the term. He 
had to earn a living, and the tough Czech-Norwegian-German strain 
began to show. He worked as a Pullman conductor, as a laborer in a 

* Today this worthy character is president of the National Citizens Political 
Action Conunittce. 
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bakery, as a pijjeon salesman. Also. Ills ambition was considerable from 
the (jcginning. Friends say that while still an undergraduate he told them 
that he intended to lie governor of Minnesota before he was thirty-five. 
He made it at thirty-one. (But while still in college he didn’t know 
whether he would be Kepubliian or Farmer-Lalwr.) 

He set up law practice in Ip20, entered politics at once, and in 1930 
was elected county attorney for Dakota County. His partner, Elmer J. 
Ryan, an Irish Catholic, is still, incidentally. Ins closest friend—people 
who dislike him say that Kytin is his only friend. Because, as we shall 
see, this .Stassen is a lone wolf, who chooses among men warily. Ryan 
got so close to him by camfraigning for him when he had a short siege 
of tuberculosis: .Stassen still has one ilaniagcd lung. 

Dakota County is a tough ;uid rowdy spot; it includes South St. Paul 
and the stockyards and was a wide-open haven of gangsters, but this 
didn t faze Harold Stassen, as a half-forgotten episorle reveals; when I 
asked him to name .some of the turning points of his career, he mentioned 
this first of all. I he milk farmers in the countv were up in arms, since 
milk prices had collapsed: highways were blockadeil and farm trucks 
were waylaiil and the milk spilled out. A meeting was held, and an out¬ 
side agitator urged further violence. Someone said. "But what about 
the county attorney?" The an-wer came, "Lynch him!" But it happened 
that the county attorney', young Mr. Stassen, was sitting quietlv in a 
back row; be bad etitered the meeting place unnoticed, wanting to see 
wh.at went on. It was the most diflicult derision of his life to get up, 
announce himself, walk to the platform, and say that if anybody wanted 
to lynch the county attorney, lie was right there m the room. Stassen 
then placated the gathering. .Moreover he promised that if they would be 
temperate a hit longer, he would represent them in litigation without 
fee. Eventually he got an agreement in eleven counties and raised 
the price of milk by 25 jH-r cent. 

But already he was looking outward. For instance he began early in 
the 30 s to cultivate a group of country editors and the county w'eeklies 
are very influential In Minnesota. They reach grass-roots via the most 
personal kind of old-style journalism. By ones, twos, or threes, Stassen 
would invite such etlitors to “visit" with him. He was looking outward 
in other directions loo. It is surely an indication of his character that 
at twcnty-si.\ he fought—and won—a hard case before the Supreme 
Court in Watthington. 

Following the Republican debacle of 1932 came the Republican debacle 
of 1936. All seemed lost to the party in Minnesota, as Elmer Benson 
swept the state for a fourth consecutive Farmer-Labor victory. A Re¬ 
publican acquaintance of Stas.sen’s exclaimed sourly, “Let’s quit, and 
give Minnesota back to the Indians.” Stassen said, "We can’t quit.” 
Someone plaintively put in. 
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“But we haven’t got a candidate—who can possibly licat Benson in 
1938?” Stassen replied, “I’ll take the rap, if necessary.” 

Almost at once he got to work, but very quietly. In August, 1037, he 
called on Roy E. Dunn, Republican national committeeman, a veteran 
political strategist, and one of the ablest men in Minnesota. He asked 
Dunn a million questions about politics on the gulHTiiatorial level, but 
not by any gesture did he disclose that be bad any .serious aim for the 
job himself. He was too young. He was unknown outside Dakota County. 
No one would take him seriousix’. On 'riianksgiving day he asked Dunn 
to dinner, announced calmly that he intended to riiti for governor, and 
asked him to help manage Ins camiaign. It was as if an understudy at the 
opera should invite Melchior to coach him for the role of Tri.stati, while 
Melchior was still singing it. 

This put Dunn in a (|nandarv. He cottidn't lake on Stassen’s campaign 
without giving u]> the national committee; also, be didn't want to do 
anything against cither of the two other Kepuhhean candidates, each of 
whom had strong jtarty claims for support. < bie was Martin A, Nckson, 
who had been beaten by tllson in Isith 1(134 and t()3ti and who, having 
held the jiarty together during the lean years, wanted Ins reward. Indeed, 
before .'stas.seti had |>oppcd up, the orgatnration had begged Nelson to 
ruti once more. 

1 asked Minnesota friends who finally did manage .Stassen's campaign. 
Reply: “Stassen.” 

That 193S camitaign was one of the most blistering in Itx'al annals. 
As I write I have the literature from both .sides before me. And it is 
worth de.scribing briefly because this was Stassen’s first importatit run 
and it tells a good deal about him. That he wanted Dutm’s assistance 
is not uninterestitig. He wanted advice from a profession.il. Yet he him¬ 
self ran in the most noiijirofessional tnanner [mssible. He was willing 
enough to accept assistance from the Old Guard—on his own terms, with 
no strings attached—but he knew that people were sick and tired of the 
Old Guard. They wanted new faces -And he made them want his own. 

First came the primaries. The regular Re|iublican organization did 
not support Stassen at first. The fat boys thought he was muddying 
the waters, splitting the vote. He paid no attention to them, campaigning 
all over the state in an ancient Ib.rd until people liegan to wake up. 
Then came a crucial need for money. Stassen and bis crowd were penni¬ 
less. The big money of the millers and the steel men was wary. No¬ 
body wanted to waste a campaign contribution on an untried outsider, 
B youngster of thirty. Vet evcrylxidy wanted unity and above all a win¬ 
ner. So the money waited. After a while Stassen was told bluntly that 
if he could hold out for three more weeks, funds might be forthcoming. 
In three weeks, the Old Guard thought, they would know how much 
of a chance he had. He replied, “I’ll eat hamburgers on a side road to 
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economize." The three weeks passed, with Stassen clearly out in front, 
•and substantial help was then forthcoming. 

One eminent Old Guardist first became convinced that Stassen would 
win following an organization dinner at Sauk Centre for all the can¬ 
didates. Stassen's speech was superb; he ran away with the performance. 
Then photographers came with the coffee. Young Stassen couldn’t be 
found to l)e photographed. He was at the front door, shaking hands 
with the crowd outside. The next day, practically every citizen of Main 
Street Ijoasted of liaving met him "iiersonally.” This, one might 
add, is a lechni<|ue that he still follows. Instantly after a speech he 
darts to the nearest door and greets the folks who weren’t able to get 
inside. 

Stassen got a Ihiick, with dictaphone, to help in the remainder of the 
campaign. The .story is that when it was over a spot on the front seat 
was worn off where, rlictating in back, he would stretch a long leg 
forward, rubbing the upholstery. 

Now for another item. The Farmer-Labor party was at this time 
seriously split. On his side of the primary, Henson had opposition too, 
in the i>crson of a remarkable creature named Hjalmar Petersen of 
Askov, the rutabaga center of tbe world. An old-style isolationist, Peter¬ 
sen led one wing of the Farnier-Lahoriles. Thousands of Republicans 
switched party and went into tbe Benson-Petersen primary instead of 
their own—thinking that the really im|K)rtant thing was to beat Benson, 
whereupon any Republican could win llie sub.sec|itcnt election. 

Stassen gained as a result, since most of the deserters were anti- 
Stassenites. Even Republican money went into the Famier-I-abor 
primaries to beat Benson, who was thought of as anti-Christ at least. 
In a way Stassen won the primaries, and later the governorship, because 
a lot of Republicans voted Farmer-Labor !* 

Stassen and Benson ran it off in a fierce, gouging campaign. Benson 
was beaten for several reasons that had little to do with Benson, mostly 
the gang warfare in Minneapolis. Also this was the year when progres¬ 
sives liad a hard time everywhere; Iji Follette was beaten in Wisconsin 
and Frank Murphy lost in Michigan; there was a temporary national 
swing away from Roosevelt. Also Stassen’s campaign pledges were sub¬ 
stantial. intelligent, and attractive. He promised (a) real jobs instead of 
the WPA, (b) reform of the civil service, (c) economy in administra- 

*A spedalUt in complexities might be interested in further details. Many 
Republicans Uiought at the last moment that Hjalmar woutd beat Benson (as a 
result of their support), and they hastily sought to close the money bags and 
switch ranks again, on the ground that (as the campaign was turning out) 
Petersn might after all be harder for them to beat Tbe mind bends tinder 
the weight d this. Minnesota, as 1 have said, is an extremely volatile state 
politically. The main point to seise is that Stassen profited enormously from (a) 
tedttpnw of Republicans at the Old Guard; (h) Farmer-Labor loss of prestige and 
aelf-divuion. 
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ti'on, (d) labor peace. Besides, people liked him. This sandy hulk wa* 
something new. 

The campaign was unpleasant in that some of his supporters—but 
never Stassen himself—went in for some Jew-baiting, Benson is altout 
as Jewish as Greta Garlw, but he had several Jewish .secretaries and 
friends, and these were unmercifully slashed at. One cam|)aign song 
went as follows: 

Hi ho. hi ho 
We join the CIO 
We pay our dues 
To the gotidam Jews 
Ho hi, hi ho. 

Then a big worthy in the Republican parly. Ray P. Qiase. who is 
still a conspicuous Minnesota olTiceholder, published a |)amphlet under 
his own name—I am looking at a copy now—called Arc They Com- 
munists or Catspaivs? It was frankly and defiantly labeled "A Red- 
Baiting Article," and it sought to tie Benson in with the Communists 
and other stuff and oddments. .Stassen had no re.sponsibility for this 
pamphlet—indeed he disavowed it late in the camjiaign—but to an 
extent he was its beneficiary. 

Anyway he won, and won tbiimpingly. One of bis first acts as governor 
was to appoint a Democrat as a private secretary, presumably to help 
keep Republican office seekers out! This man's |iohtical courage and 
extreme indejiendencc are never to lie ignored. 

Progress toxvard the National Scene 

So Harold Sta.ssen liccamc governor of the s[ilcndid slate of Minnesota 
at the age of thirty-one. Then came the “nim'ty days." The state never 
saw anything quite like them. He booted out the crooks, sent several 
Benson holdovers to jail for corruption, and saw a Labor Conciliation 
Act through the legislature. He reorganized the state government and 
created the job of state “business manager”—the first such job in 
America. Economy, a rational approach, moderation, security plus oppor¬ 
tunity were his watchwords. 

But it is time now to consider Sta.ssen from a broader angle. He be¬ 
came a national figure almost overnight; a political chitd-in-arms, he 
somehow got himself into the federal scene. Partly this was because his 
local record was so good. But what else? How account for his amazingly 
quick and sweeping rise? 

In 1939, during his first term, he was elected chairman of the Gov¬ 
ernors’ Conference, a considerable honor; the next year he brought the 
conference to Duluth, in hU own state. He went east once or twice, and 
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political writers soheIu him out as a kind of curio. They came to stare, 
and went away to admire. At a Gridiroiv Club dinner, the redoubtable 
Paul McNutt was the chief speaker on one side. Stassen on the other. 
And in a siatech |>ackc<l with humor (which is not usually pronounced 
in him) the Minnesotan all but obliterated McNutt. 

In the summer of 1939, Roy Dunti, the national committeeman, got 
a long distance call from 1 lenry P. Fletcher, counsel of the Republican 
National Committee. Fletcher spoke from the offices of his friend Sam 
Pryor, the Connecticut leader. “Can you come to New York?” Fletcher 
asked Dunn. "When?” Dunn replied. "As soon as you can,” said 
Fletcher. In New ^'ork Fletcher atid Pryor told Dunn, “It’s time to 
talk altout this man Stassen. What would you think of him as keynoter 
lor the next [1940] convention? We want a young man and smneonc 
from the West. Hut is he a free lance, or is he bound to anybody? ’ 

Dunn traveled back to St. Paul and sounded otit Stassen, who w'as 
naturally pleased, and then wired New ^’o^k. “Governor answered all 
questiotis satisfactorily.” So it came about that a man who was too young 
to run for president himself became keynoter at the Philadelphia con¬ 
vention that nominated Willkie. (lie was at the time thirty-three and by 
constitutional limitation a president must lx- thirty-five.) 

Then an astonishing thing hapitenetl. l!v inflexible tradition, the key¬ 
noter at a natiotial convention is a kind of neutral, and in particular is 
supposed never to support anybody himself until balloting has Itegun, 
Meanwhile, however, Stassen and Willkie had become friends. The inter¬ 
mediary who first interested the governor in Willkie was the late colum¬ 
nist Ratanond Clapper. Clapper drifted through .Minnesota aixtut six 
weeks before the convention and had a long talk with him. One of his 
friends asked him later what he had asked Stassen about. “I didn’t ask 
him a darned thing,” Ray replied. “I’m up to my neck for Willkie, and 
all I did was tell Stassen that Willkie ought to be the nominee.” Also 
John Cowles of the Minnea|X)lis Star-Journal had a good deal to do 
with promoting W'illkie sentiment. 

On that vivid day in June, 1940, when Stassen made his keynote 
speech, the Minnesota delegation was split three ways: seventeen out of 
twenty-two for Vandenherg, the rest divided between Bob Taft and 
Dewey. Someone said, "Where does Stassen stand ?” The answer came, 
“He has one foot in Taft’s camp, one in Dewey’s, and a third with 
Willkie." The night before the balloting, the governor sat in informal 
conference with the four Minnesota newspapermen who had covered him 
from the beginning. The newspaper men split 2-2 for Willkie, but there 
was no hint from Stassen himself as to his preference, no indication of 
any kind. Then he spent some hours with Dunn. Though he said 
nothing specific, Duim thought that be was going to come out for Dewey. 
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But at 10:55 the next morning he told Dunn tliat he would support 
Willkie. Dunn was thunderstruck. If he had let Dunn know a little in 
advance, things might have gone more smoothly. But a meeting of the 
Minnesota delegation had been set for it a.m. which gave Dunn only 
five minutes to break the news and smooth things over. Stassen forth¬ 
with announced to the delegation that he would work for Willkie. and 
this caused literal pandemonium; one woman screamed, "You can't do 
that! ’ and people pnictically pulled each otiier's hair. Dunn askctl. "Are 
you speaking only for toursclf, or for the delegation?" “For myself,” 
Stassen replied. 1 hen at noon—just one hour later—it was announced 
that he had liecome Willkie's floor manager! This must have la-en known 
to Stassen; hut he never told his own crowd about it. Finally at 4 p.m. 
he asked Dunn to swing the entire delegation to the Willkie candidacy. 

A Ipnc wolf? ^ os. Kuthless? Yes. But—no one influenced .Stassen in 
this course of action except Harold Stassen. Some Dewey jKopIt—and 
also some Minnesota politicians—htive never forgiven liim for what 
they call this doublecross. 

There is a poignant footiKJte to this talc, in that .Sttis.sen and Willkie 
fell out later. M’illkie stopped in Minneapoli.s on his round-the-world 
flight in )p42, and John Cowles arranged a dinner where they met, 
but both were somewhat cool; Cowles worked hard In get \\ illkic to 
write Sta.s.sen a nice letter, hut he wouldn’t. l.aler .Stassen reviewed 
Willkie’s hook Oiir ll'orld, criticizing it. and Wendell fell affronted. In 
1944. though Stassen was out in the Pacific, his enthusiasts pushed him 
into the W isconsin primaries as a presidential ctuidiilate, and the new 
lieutenant commander said that he would accept the nomination if ho 
got it, which hurt Willkie badly. Willkie's theory about this was that the 
Old Guard feared he might win in Wisconsin, and hence produced 
Stassen to draw off the lilteral-internationalist vote, such as it was. 
Actually, Stassen outran Willkie in this race, and Willkie never quite 
forgave him. 

Stassen went into the Navy, as we know, early in 1943; previously 
he had been a reserve officer. He waited till the Minnc.suta legislature 
adjourned its .session; then he signed hills till midnight, resigned the 
next day at noon, and left the state house in uniform at 4 p.m. A re¬ 
markable iteip is that the Navy was able to accept him. since he had been 
tubercular. But Secretary Knox had wanted him acutely for a long time; 
the Navy badly needed first-class administrators. Stassen became flag 
secretary and assistant chief of staff to Admiral Halsey, and his record 
was distinguished, though he did not see much actual fighting. Halsey is 
reputed to have said at first that he didn’t want “any damn politicians'* 
in his fleet; later, they became warm friends. 
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Personal Qualities of Stassen 

His wife, whose maiden name was Esther Glewwe, was a childhood 
tweetheart. She is an unassuming woman of great sweetness of char¬ 
acter. who has developed step by step with her husband; they have 
two children, Glen (aged nine) and Kathleen (three and a half), 
and live in a small house in South St. Paul financed in part by a modest 
FHA mortgage, licfore that, the Stassens had lived in a five-room 
cottage. The plain people of Minnesota are a frugal lot, and the gov¬ 
ernor was criticized for “ostentation” when he moved; the new house 
was called “Stassen's palace." The charge is ridiculous. Nothing could 
be further from his claracter than ostentation, and the house is the 
kind that anylKidy might buy whose salary was $8,500 a year, which is 
what he got as governor. 

Stassen has no private means, and so far as one can tell he has utterly 
no interest in money for money's sake. If he wanted to be rich he 
could quit politics tomorrow and easily earn a hundred thousand dollars 
a year at law. 

He is a Baptist. He drinks little, and smokes not at all; he eats care¬ 
fully, and likes a lot of milk. He can relax in a second, and sleep any¬ 
where. He seldom goes to the theater or to the movies or to the great 
Minneapolis symphony. He reads a good deal, but mostly on strict 
vocational lines. One book—on some such topic as German war guilt, 
say—will send him to another. He writes every word of his speeches, 
which indeed have a highly individual style. 

I asked several times in Minnesota who his best friend was, and 
the nonserious answer 1 got was “Sta.sscn 1 ” Probably those closest to 
him are Elmer Ryan, a long-time conqianion named Radebaugh, a dentist 
who was chairman of the Republican state committee during his adminis¬ 
tration, and—until recently at least—^Joe Ball. But nobody gets too 
close. He has the greatest admiration for men like J. Russell Wiggins* in 
St. Paul and Gideon Sej’mour in Minneapolis, two of the ablest news¬ 
papermen in the country, but he holds everybody off to some extent. 
“Just when you think you’re really close to Harold,” one friend told 
me, “he trips you up.” The retreat into sudden enigmatic coldness is 
never explained. Then two weeks later lie will be warm again. 

His chief defect, most of his associates think, is his intense ambition, 
which serves to make him seem too calculating. Next to this is the 
teeming coldness. He is not in the least shy, but he is reserved, and some 
oM acquaintances say that he lacks “human” spark. 

lake practically all good politicians he is a superlative brain {acker. 
What he likes to listen to—above all—are facts. He seldom talks much 

*Ur. Winins rcctntbr became assistant to the poUidier of the New York Dews; 
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in a group; but he is a formidably acute and spacious synthesiser. He 
drove some of his own experts mildly crazy at San Francisco; they 
would pass him notes suggesting courses of action; he would read them 
carefully but never make any sign of reply at all. 

One of his positive qualities is of course courage. Another is his stub¬ 
born determination, his fixity. He has a divine capacity never to 
be bored by what he is doing. Otlicr people, fatigued at grappling with 
an issue, may drop by the wayside; he holds on to the finish. He is full 
of Teutonic thoroughness. And he is very seldom diverted by side 
issues. Call him a Fascist, call him a Communist—he will pay absolutely 
no attention, hut continue to plug steadily down the middle. Nor will 
he go dowti the line for anybody, except out of deep conviction. It te 
impossible for hitn to pretend. 

He thinks more slowly than any other man I have ever met in public 
life. I asked him a question in -San Francisco; he swung one big leg 
over the other, cup()ed his chin in a fist, and stared levelly out of tte 
window for what must have been sixty seconds Iwfore uttering a word. 
But when he finally does answer, it’s usually something worth wait¬ 
ing for. 

Then there are other qualities, for in.stance his spectacularly good 
memory. In the summer of 1945, he reported to the Governors’ Con¬ 
ference at Mackinac on the San Francisco charter. He spoke for an hour 
and a half, without notes. Two governors told me later quite independ¬ 
ently, that this was the finest intellectual iweformance they had ever heard. 

Stassen is an excellent executive and atiministrator; once he assigns 
duties, he seldom interferes. He is metlKKlical in the extreme; for in¬ 
stance, in the old days, his canqiaign s|)eechcs lasted twenty minutes each, 
almost to the second. He knows jxditics inside out, and he is that rarest 
of things, a simntaneous and natural leader; this is one reason why 
the die-hards are always fearful of what apple carts he may upset. And, 
above all, he has the ability to vi.sualize the moods and needs of the 
average citizen. He has faith in the people and their good will, plus 
frankness in telling them—even if he doesn't tell his intimate advisers 
—what he’s going to do. 

Another of Stassen's traits is self-confidence; another is his con¬ 
sistency (few people have ever seen him out of character); another 
is his directness, his rapidity of pace. Consider the following, which is 
from the first paragraph of the first big speech he ever made on interna¬ 
tional affairs, in Washington in 1943; 

lare^ nse to your invitation, I bring you tonight a mess^e from 
the Middle West. It is this . . . The overwhelming majority of 
die people of the Midwest know that the walls of isolation are gone 
forever. 
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Stassen has made enemies on both sides in Minneapolis, if only be¬ 
cause he is a liberal. Old Guard Republicans think of him as a kind of 
half-adoj)ted pinko who has forced his way into the house, who has made 
the party in Minnesota a springboard for his presidential aspirations. 
Left wingers on tlieir .side are apt to dig up the past and say that he once 
campaigned in Nebraska against George Norris, and never once had a 
word to say for Loyalist Spain, whereas Henson stuck his neck out on 
Spain and took a .severe heating for so doing. They assert that his tax 
program has favored the steel company, that -Minnesota is one of the few 
states with no cnahling act to take advantage of federal housing, and 
that his famous labor law is antilahor. Finally, they point to the way he 
entered the Minnesota scene, taking advantage of a labor crisis to “ride 
roughshod over op|KJsiiion"; they hint ominously that this is a "Fascist” 
pattern, that he could seek to become a dictator. 

The main provision of the lalx>r law is to provide a mandatory ten-day 
cooling-off period before any strike may be declared—a thirty-day 
peritKl if the governor decides that the industry involved is “vital to 
the public interest.’' Labor, naturally, claims that this bill nullifies its 
most precious prerogative, the right to strike, but in practice it has 
worked out fairly well, and few moderates want it changed. In all fair¬ 
ness to Stassen it should be pointed out that he put this bill through 
to forestall pas.sagc of another much worse. .■\nd—something not to be 
ignored—the CIO itself supported him in both Kpio and 1942, though 
it would probably not support him now (and though one reason for its 
support was that his opjionent, Petersen, was an isolationist). 

Criteria of “liberalism" may differ, but if you take a broad view I 
heard expressed in Minneapolis and categorize people into four classifica¬ 
tions—radical, lil>cral, conserrative, reactionary—it is impossible to 
think of Stassen except in category numljer two. 

ll'hal XexI’ 

I met Stassen for the first time at a party in New York given by 
Sinclair Lewis in 1943. The room was filled with people who had spent 
all their lives studying foreign affairs. Who was this amiable, slow- 
spoken youngster listening with such intent interest? Then people 
began to ask him questions. It was not surprising that he should be so 
interested in technical European matters: what struck everybody was 
that he knew so much, and knew it with such precision. Someone asked 
him why the old League had failed. "For three reasons,” he answered 
succinctly, and then named them without hesitation: point one, point 
two, point three. What was impressive was his unrehearsed command 
of a subject that seemed very remote from Minnesota. 
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A few weeks later came the speech in Washington which I quoted 
above. A Republican governor from the Middle West forthrightly 
stated that isolationism in the Middle West was dead. Maybe he 
was wrong; time alone can tell; the point is (a) he Wicved it. and 
(b) dared to say so. This was the speech in which he sketched a program 
not merely for a world “organization" but for a “permanent United Na¬ 
tions government,” whicli out-Roosev( lied l• ^>R. At al>out this time 
a group of Republican old-timers, meeting him in Wa.shington, pleaded 
with him not to go so far. He “wa.s driving himself out of public life.” 
Stassen replied, “Okay. If you fellows win. Hitler will be boss of the 
United States, atid I'll be delighted to lie out." 

As an officer in the Navy, Stassen could not of course continue speech¬ 
making. But on March 8, 1945. just before the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence, he made an astonishing talk in .Minnesota that, so far as 1 know, 
outreaches anything in the field ever .said by an American politician. He 
hit at the shibboleth of national sovereignty, saying that all of us are 
“citizens of the world," and suggesting 

that we do not subscribe to the extreme view of nationalist 
sovereignty, that «e realize that neither this nation, nor any other 
nation, can he a law unto itself in the modern world, and that 
[italics mine) ur arc willing lo delegate a hauled portion oj our 
national sovereignly to our United Kalians organisation. 

He went on to qualify himself and deny that be favored .setting up any 
super-state; he was not advocating any abrogation of the .American right 
to lie indejicndeut. But, he proceeded, "true sovereignty rests in the 
people, and the people know that for their own future welfare they must 
exercise a portion of that sovereignty on a world level in place of a 
nationalist level.” And, “the extreme principle of absolute nationalistic 
sovereignty is of the Middle Ages and it is ileail.' 

Stassen's apimintment by Roosevelt as a delegate to .San Francisco 
flabbergasted him. He is said to have felt that to accept it’would be a 
political liability; yet he antiounced, "It is as much my duty to take an 
assignment to work for a successful jieace as to work for a successful 
war.” At once he set out to build a kind of bridge lietween himself and 
the rest of the party, and he .saw that the conference might be a vehicle 
toward his dearest aim—liberation of the Republican machine from iU 
stick-in-the-mud backwardness in social policy and foreign affairs. 

Stassen got out of the Navy, and ever since lias been putting in titanic 
labors all over the country—writing articles, making countless speeches, 
meeting friends—to further (0) what he believes in; (b) his run for the 
presidency in 1948. The difficulties are immense, for, by ordinary rules, 
it would seem that he has to take two sides at once—^be “con- 
•ervative” enough to win the nomination in an Old Guard convention. 
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■ud then ‘liberal” enough to beat the Democratic candidate, if nominated. 
But Stassen does not work by ordinary rules. What he has done—with 
prodigious, never-ceasing energy—is to keep pounding away at the 
Republican party from within, to vitalize it, bring it up to date, pump 
fresh air into its tight corners, make it an authentic contemporary force. 

His friends think that, in 1948, he can make a first-class race. They 
say that he got Minne,sota out of just the kind of mess that the United 
States as a whole may find it.self in; they claim that he is just the man 
to hang on to the real gains of the Roosevelt revolution, and yet scour 
out the barnacles and sediment; they adduce his courageous vision 
on international policy; and they think that, with luck, he can get more 
labor votes than any other American, more farm votes, more Republican 
votes, more internationalist votes, and the service vote to boot. 

But Stassen cannot win with Stassen alone. Without an organiza¬ 
tion the case is hoiwless. So he has set up “Republican Open Forums” 
all over the country, which are “.Stassen clubs"; William H. Vanderbilt, 
a former governor of Rhode Island, is helping to raise money; hun¬ 
dreds of associates arc hard at work. The Stassen forces suffered a 
severe defeat in Nebraska in June, 1946, when Senator Hugh Butler 
won re-election; they won a weighty victory when Thyc l)eat Ship- 
stead in Minnesota. The Old Guard observes most of this with con¬ 
tempt. They don’t concede Stassen one chance in a million: they will 
stop at nothing to Wat him down; and they know that the better are 
pro.s|)Ccts of Republican victory in 1948, the less are Stassen's own 
chances for the nomination—since, if victory is certain, there is no 
temptation to choose any but the “safest” candidate. 



Chapter 20 

More About Minnesota, 
Plus Wisconsin 


T here is more to Minnesota titan just [xtlilics, Stassen and the Twin 
Cities. Consider merely what Sinclair Lewis calls the “radiant, sea¬ 
fronting, hillside city of Duluth.” 1 drove up to Duluth from Minneapolis, 
and in fact it was Mr. Lewis who was my host there. We looked at what 
is called Minnesota Point from a tall bluff, and watched the freighters 
come in with coal, and go out again with their mammoth burdens of ore, 
against the swelling blue backdrop of Lake Superior. Duluth is the end of 
the line. Here is the extreme westernmost tip of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Duluth, together with Superior (Wisconsin), is a sea|)ort, though its 
shining water is fresh, not salt. Itut it is difficult, up in this piney 
stillness, to appreciate the well-known fact that this is the second biggest 
port in the nation; there is .something incongruous alsnit its com¬ 
mercial activity. “Port” connotes smoke and slums and men hurrying 
down grea.sy cobbled streets, whereas Duluth tingles with openness, the 
atmosphere of campfires, placid'sun.shinc, and the free .spirit of the viking 
north. 

Second busiest American port! But, if the local folklore is to be 
believed, Duluth is also a city where bears wander in from the wood* 
every spring, push their way into back yards, and imperturbably invade 
the lobby of the chief hotel. Greatest iron ore city in the world I But the 
booster pamphlets call it “America’s air-conditioned city, m the Hay 
Fever Haven of America.”* 

Speaking of folklore, one might mention a renowned speech in the 
House of Representatives by Proctor Knott of Kentucky on January 27, 
1871, and several times reprinted in the Congressional Record. A proposal 
was being debated for railway development in the Duluth area. Mr. Knott 
opposed the bill on the ground that nobody knew where Duluth wa*, 
and onbroidered his theme with the kind of exaggeration common to 
American rhetoric at the time: 

Duluth! The word fell upon my ear with peculiar and indescribatte 
charm, like the gentle murmur of a low fountain stealing forth in 

>Tb» whole region is hay-fever coojcjoof. Papers in Umneapoiis print a dally 
•pollen count'* 
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the midst of roses, or the soft sweet accents of an angel's whisper in 
the bright, joyous dream of sleeping innocence. Duluth! 'Twas the 
name for which my soul had panted for years, as a hart panteth for 
the waterbrfxjks, [Renewed laughter.] But where was Duluth? 
Never, in my limited reading, had my vision been gladdened by 
seeing the celestial word in print, [laughter.] And I felt a profound 
humiliation in my ignorance that its dulcet syllables had never before 
ravished my delighted car. [Roars of laughter.] . . . I rushed to my 
library and examined all the maps ... but I could nowhere find 
Duluth! Nevcrtlielcss, I was confident that it existed somewhere, 
and that its discovery would constitute the crowning glory of the 
present century, if not of all modern times. [Laughter.] 

I knew that if the immortal .spirit of Homer could look down from 
another heaven th.an that created by his own celestial genius, upon 
the long lines of pilgrims from every nation of the earth to the 
gushing fountain of jioesy opened by the toucli of his magic wand; 
if he could he permitted to behold the vast assemblage of grand and 
glorious productions of the lyric art called into being by his own 
inspired strain, he would weep tears of bitter anguish that, instead 
of lavishing all the stores of his mighty genius upon the fall of Ilion, 
it Imd not lieeu his more blcs.sed lot to crystallize in deathless song 
the rising glories of Duluth. Yet, sir, had it not been for this map 
kindly furnished me by the Legislature of Minnesota, I might have 
gone down to my obscure and Iiumhle grave in an agony of despair, 
because 1 could not nowhere find Duluth. [Renewed laughter.[ Had 
such been my melancholy fate 1 have no doubt but that, with the last 
feeble pulsation of my breaking heart, with the la.st faint exhalation 
of rtiy fleeting breath, 1 should iiave whisjiered, "Where is Duluth?'’ 
[Laughter.] 

Originally the Duluth area was Sioux and Chippewa country. Tlie 
French explorers came in early, and in iftyg Daniel de Greysolon Sieur 
du Lhut raised the French flag near where the city named for him now 
stands. But not for 138 years did a white settlement become permanent 
in the region, when the well-known German immigrant John Jacob .Astor 
set up a fur trading post on the St. Louis River. 


Mfsahi. Iron on Ihc Range 

From Duluth, through the courtesy of officials of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, I drove to Hibbing to look briefly at the Mesabi Range 
(sometimes this puzzling word is spelled Mesaba, and sometimes Missabe, 
as in the name of the railway serving it )} -Again, let me allude to the 
tranquillity, the remote sylvan calm of this area. Then reflect that this is 
the essential heart of the steel industry of the United States. From these 
gentle meadows and serene hills comes, basically, the wealth of General 
•Cf. Iron Brtw, by Stewart H. Holbrook, p. 91. 
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Motors, J. P. Morgan & Co., and the United States Steel Cor[x)ratmn, 
to say nothing of the American industrial effort generally in war and 
peace. 

The Lake Superior region, comprising the Mesahi, \'crmilion, and 
Cuyuna ranges in Minnesota (range means di.strict, not hill), the tiogehic 
range in Wisconsin, the Marquette and Menominee ranges in tite ujtper 
peninsula of Michigan, produce normall)' per cent of the iron ore in 
the United States. Minnesota alone prwluccs 65 ])cr cent. In the (teak 
year 1942, when the region as a whole produced 92 million tons of ore. 
an all-time record, Minnesota produced almost ;o million tons. This is 
about triple the average annual prcxluction of all .Soviet Russia. By far 
the biggest company operating is Oliver, which is rcsixinsible for about 
48 per cent of all iiroduction. Along with the Duluth, Missalic, & Iron 
Range Railway and the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, which transfer 
the ore from the mines to Dulutli and then to the I^ikc Michigan and 
Lake Erie ports, Oliver is a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Cor|Hiration, 
and is by far the greatest iron-ore-producing organization in the world. 

Route 53 leaps out of Duluth northward. A great fire destroyed the 
forests here in 1918, eating its way into the outskirts of Duluth itself, 
and burning u|) whole towns like CltKptet. .So the timber is all second 
growth today—poplar, birch, tamarack. To the north is the watershed 
of the great divide; on the far side, the rivers flow to Hud.soti Bay; on 
the near, to the Mississip])!. We saw a gray bulge on the horizon—this 
is the range. In the near-by farmers’ gtirdcns. gladioli make bursting 
sprays of salmon pink. We drove briefly over a section of road actually 
paved with iron; this was an cx|)erinietit of the iq.tQ s. The surface is of 
corrugated steel bricks, laid on a coticrctc base. It will last for all time. 

Me visited first the town of Eveleth. Here, my guides told me, wc 
stood right on “the ore body." All this land was covered hy an ice sheet 
during the era of the glaciers. The first mine we .saw, known as the Spruce, 
gave us a nice geological cross section. At the top of the open pit is the 
“overburden” or glacial drift. This is stnp|)cd off, and the brownish-red 
ore lies exposed. At one mine we saw how naked ore comes right up 
to the roots of the grass, and in the bottom of another grass was actually 
growing. From this point we could see the "twist" in the range itself, as 
it swings around. Once the towns here, like Virginia, were timber cities, 
with the greatest sawmills in America. The mines—lucky country!— 
started to be big business just as the timber gave out as a result of 
merciless spoliation. What will succeed the mines, if they too give out 
someday? 

Then at Hibbing we saw "the biggest hole ever made by man,” one of 
the most extraordinary sights on earth. “This,” my guide said with a 
kind of flip reverence, “is the real reason why the United States is great, 
and maybe it’s the baby that won the war.” 
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The Hull-Rust-Mahoning Open Pit Iron Ore Mine, as it is officially 
called, is about three miles long, half a mile to a mile wide, and 435 feet 
deep; it covers 1.250 acres, and has 55 miles of railway track in its 
exposed bowels; out of it have come, to date, more than 650 million 
tons of material, more than the total excavations of the whole Panama 
Canal, We stood on the rim. The huge trough looks as if it has been 
stamped into the earth by a terraced skyscraper upside down. Qawing 
at its sides and hollows—to change the metaphor—are what seem to be 
ice cream scoops. We drove down into the actual pit, along bumpy zig¬ 
zags, and saw that the scoops arc 350-ton slowly rotating electric shovels 
that cat 16 tons of ore at a snap. 

Several com|)anics—in fact a good many—wallow competitively in this 
pit. Bethlehem has 51 [ler cent of the Mahoning area. Two tracts are 
owned by the Northern Pacific Railroad. Oliver is however the biggest 
holder. Most of the properties are held on lease, not owned outright. 
There are no discernible frontiers between the rival properties, and so 
engineers from each keep a lookout. Originally, long before people knew 
they were standing on the greatest deposits of iron ever known, this was 
forest land. Owners who held the stumpage, even after the trees were 
felled, became heir to the ore underneath. Directly on the edge of the pit 
today arc several houses, the owners of which still refuse to move or sell. 

The ore is shoveled into railw.ay cars, which switch back and forth to 
reach the top; the "shovel runners” who operate the scoops arc the 
highest-laid men in the pits, getting about $1.50 an hour. Near the end 
of the Oliver tract, we saw a rwk hill, of pinkish purple, in the middle 
of the ore, which thg shovels nibble up to, and then let severely alone. 
Finally—the sight must be seen to be believed—a corps of women sweep 
the last bits and specks of ore out from tiny crevices, so that no ounce 
will be lost, the way a child licks a chicken bone. “VVe have a very clean 
type of mining here," my guide said. 

Up top, the ore is sampled, tested, "beneficiated” in some cases, and 
then shipped. Part of these processes were explained to me in the labo¬ 
ratories ; I hope I understood them. Actually while the cars are en route 
to the loading docks at Duluth, it seems, samples are analyzed, so that 
the shipment may be properly classified and graded on arrival. Then each 
special type of ore awaits its passage down the lakes; usually a ship 
carries only one type of ore. The mines fill a freighter to meet the exact 
specifications of the purchaser, set out in advance, so that there will be 
no delay at Gary or South Oticago.* 

HihUng, the town, has had curious adventures. For one thing most 

*UndcrsyQund miiung goes on all the yrar, but the open pits only keep up a 
UiniMd activity during winter. Of course shipping is impouible for the five or ax 
nmths when the lakes are frosen. SometiuKs the cars full of ore freeie. These 
must be thawed out by steam, because froun ore won’t go through the hoppers. 
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of it was once moved—bodily picked up and physically moved, house by 
house. The Hull-Rust open pit was getting bigger, so big that it was on 
the point of swallowing Hibbing itself. So Oliver bought a forty-acre 
tract covering about three-quarters of the town as it then was. and moved 
building after building to a new area a mile and a ball away. 

The Mesabi range presents a nice demonstration of liow capricious 
history may be. But for a famous accident most of this region would 
belong to Canada. A British scientist named John ^litchell, mapping 
the region in 1755. thought that the Lake of the Woods led directly into 
Lake Superior by way of the Pigeon River. He was, it happened, wrong. 
When, in 1783, Benjamin Franklin negotiated the Treaty of Paris, which 
first delimited the Amcrican-Canadian frontier, he and the other com¬ 
missioners accepted this map as accurate, although it would have been 
more logical to follow the line of the St. Louis River further south. One 
story is that Franklin, somewhat of a sharj) dealer, knew well tliat the 
original map was wrong, but saw to it that it was accepted anyway. 
So the Minnesota ‘'arrowhead” went to the I'nitcd States. 

The Minnesota ranges have in the si.\ty-odd years since their discovery 
produced just under a billion .and a half tons of "merchantable" iron ore.'* 
The existing reserves arc calculated at 1,130,000,000 tons. So consider¬ 
ably more has gone out than retnains. If the average rate of production 
continues on a prewar level, Minnc.sota ore will last only another thirty- 
five or forty years ; if production should ever again I)C that reached during 
the war, it will last only another fifteen years. Naturally this somewhat 
alarming rate of drain, at iK-st, gives pause not only to conservationists 
but to anybody who realizes how cardinally the Kisic strength of the 
L'nited States is hinged to steel. On the other hand steel is durable. It 
will not, like wood, catch fire or rot. ,\s .scrap, it can lie used again and 
again. Also immense deposits of inferior iron ore, including a variety 
with a low iron content known as haconitc, exist widely. Iron, next to 
aluminum, is the most common of all minerals; 5 jxt cent of the entire 
earth’s surface is iron. But at present the process of extracting steel from 
low-grade ores is too exjrensive to be practicable, i.e. profitable. On some 
future date, new technologies may be discovered tliat will change this 
picture. Even as of the moment, Minnesota officials advocate "a gradual 
shift” to production from taconite by comitanies whose reserves of 
“merchantable” ore arc getting low. 

Oliver is, of course, an overriding factor in the economy of the state. 
Its attorney, Elmer Blu, watches its interests carefully; he is one of 

* These figures and several that follow are from a pamithlct called Beonomk 
Anatysu of the State of Minnesota, published by the Minnesota Resources Cm- 
mission. For a contrary view on most of these nutters, sec a brochure Mimtesola, 
s Duped State, published by the Civic Association of Northeastern Minnesota 
in Hibbing. 
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the most influential men in Minnesota. The chief issue is of course 
taxes. Oliver, by far the biggest local taxpayer, thinks it is paying quite 
enough; its critics think it might well pay more. The Oliver people point 
out they pay four different kinds of state tax, and that the total may 
reach as much as 25 million dollars a year. Their opponents argue that 
the company itself, since U. S. Steel is both producer and consumer, 
both seller and purchaser, is in a position to set the price on which taxes 
are based. Half the internal politics of Minnesota, for years, devolved 
on whether what is known as the “I^ke Erie price” was, or was not, 
fairly calculated. 

I heard commonly that Oliver "ran” Minnesota. The best proof that 
this is not really true is tliat taxes arc as high as they are. If the company 
could run the state as it chose, they would of course be lower. Almost 
everywhere in America, the power of the great industrial companies is 
tempered to an extent by the j)Ower of the public interest. This is not 
to argue that Oliver should not make a greater contribution than it does. 
And although Minnesota is not remotely a "colony” of Oliver or any¬ 
thing else, it is indisjiutablc that the company has a wide influence in 
the Icgi.slature. in jiarticular the senate. It would be difficult to ]jass a 
bill ill Minnesota that it actively oppo.sed. 


0/1/ r.ayle's Xcsl 

I drove from Hibliing to .Sauk Centre, where I wanted to see the 
prototype of Haiti Street ; on the way Sinclair Lewis suggested that I 
drop in at Little l-'alls, where Charles A. Lindbergh grew up. The Lind¬ 
bergh house rests in a grove—now a state memorial park—on the 
Mississippi. It was built and lived in for many years by Lindbergh’s 
father, a Minnesota congressman who was a kind of Minnesota I-a Fol- 
lette. It has a very pleasant, screeiied-iiorcli rocking-chair canoe-in-the- 
boathouse atmosphere. 

Lewis, who as everyliody knows is a Minnesotan himself, published 
in 1915 The Trail oj the Hawk; it was the first serious novel alxmt 
aviation ever written. H. G. Wells and Jules Verne had written fan¬ 
tasies, but this was not a fantasy. Yet, in a way, it was. Because its 
hero, by remarkable coincidence, happened to be a lonely boy named 
Carl ( = Charles) who after a spectacular career in aviation marries an 
eastern heiress. The resemblances between this imaginary character and 
Lindbergh are quite striking. But when Lewis, with the strange pre- 
Kience of the artist, wrote The Trail oj the Hawk, Lindbergh himself 
was only thirteen years old; the two could not possibly have ever heard 
of one another, though they' lived only thirty-nine miles apart, and at 
that time Lindbergh had probably never so much as seen an airplane. 

Incidentally Lewis had great admiration for Lindbergh's father. "Only 
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man in Little Falls with a decent library; only man in town with sense 
enough to build a house on the river, not away from it.” 

Mail! Street (’/■ to Date 

How has Main Street—the street, not the h(K>k—changed in a quarter 
of a century? What would Ur. Will Keiimcott and Carol fmd if they 
walked today in Gopher Prairie? Mam Stieet was puhhshed in iqao, and 
a whole generation of .Aniencan.s has grown u]) since the phra.se im¬ 
bedded itself into the language. The model for Goplicr Prairie was of 
course Lewis's own birthplace, Sauk tentre. The house where Lewis 
was iKirn is still in ginid .shajic and is lived in today hv a mail carrier: 
the one to which he moved later is now the residence of the local manager 
of Swift & Co. I talked with a dozen of his oldest friends, and tried to 
find out how, if at all, the community has changed. noe.s the tawdry 
provincialism and vulgarity that shocked Carol still e.xisl? Do the good 
qualities symbolized by the stout Keiimcott—devotion to hard work, 
neightiorliness, frugality, deep nsils in sound native soil—still play 
their role? 

First, the population has scarcely risen: it is still about 3,000— 
3,016 to he exact. ('‘3,cmx> swell folks—and Hi skunks!" is the way I 
heard this subdivided.) The railway station is as it was, hut the bus 
service is new, and, wonder of wonders, .Sauk temre is soon to have 
its own airfield, with a half-mile handing strip! The lines of elms have 
grown twenty-five years older, and Kennicott would marvel at the 
overhead lights on the road leading into town. The post office is new; 
the library is a vast iniprovenieiit on what it was. How proud Carol— 
who saw that indecent author, Halzac, tlriven from the shelves—would 
be to learn that it now has the largest |Kr ra|iita circulation of bcxiks 
of any community in Minnesota! 

Nothing is livelier in Main Street than the ironic passages pur¬ 
porting to come from the local uewspa|icr. l!ut today's paper is a 
quite substantial sheet, and not at all uncivilized. There was no Rotary 
Club in Gopher Prairie; today, Sauk Centre has one. The old town 
had neither a golf course imr a hospital; today, its citizens can play golf 
(for nine holes), and a hospital is lieing organized. 

Remember the barbed and glittering de,scription of the shops on Main 
Street, as Carol took her first walk dowmtown? Today .she would see 
few buildings that existed twenty-five years ago; the old frame structures 
have given vsay to brick. She might look for Hedine’s, where Kennicott 
had his shoes resoled: now it's a I 5 cn Franklin store. Of all the buildings 
on the west side of Main Street between Third and Fourth, she would 
remember only three: a bank, Hanson’s Home Brand Foods, and the 
comer drugstore, drugstores being imperishable. On the cast side every 
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ihop but one would be new to Carol, including a Chevrolet agency, a 
neat mortuary, and a movie. 

Take a trip from Sauk Centre to the lush dairy farms surrounding 
it. The standard of living has jumped to a level that would leave Kenni- 
cott incredulous. Rememtier how he charged one of his country patients 
$ti.oo for an operation, and told him he could wait till next year to pay 
up—if his crop was good enough? Today the mortgages and “barn¬ 
yard loans” are largely paid off. 

There arc .several reasons for this prosperity; one is the phenomenal 
growth of co-operatives, in everything from telephones to coal, and an¬ 
other is rural electrification, which liegan on a substantial scale in the 
late thirties. Not all farms are electrified, by any means; but the good 
ones are. A family with rural electrification is at one jump removed from 
peasanthood, t)ecau.se not only does electric power bring “luxuries” like 
telephones and running water; it means cream separators, milking 
machines, and twice as many pigs per litter. 

Three other main elements have contributed to the development of 
Sauk Centre—and a thou.sand other middle western Main Streets— 
since Lewis wrote his l)ook. 

(I) Enormous advance in the use of the automobile. No one who has 
read Main Street will easily forget its arduous winter journeys on horse- 
drawn sleighs. Today, the.se have virtually vanished. Automobiles did, 
of course, exist in Carol's time, but they couldn't be used in winter. As 
motoring became univer.sal, more and better highways cut across the 
land, and the whole picture of rural swiety was altered irremediably. The 
automobile—plus good roads—changed Sauk Centre from a village into 
a metropoli.s; instead of being an out|X)st, it Iwcame a pivot. On the 
other hand, the automobile came near to killing the near-by hamlets, with 
populations of two hundred to five hundred, Irecause their people could 
drive into bigger towns to market. This phenomenon we have already 
observed in Colorado and the West. 

(a) Chain stores. Tliese were of course unknown in Kennicott’s day. 
I heard two contrary points of view about them. The chain store obvi¬ 
ously makes it easier, more economical, for Main Street to shop. In 1920, 
a shopping tour for outright necessities could be a day's work; now, it 
takes half an hour. The other attitude is that the chain store undermines 
dvic spirit; it has made small business migratory, and thus destroyed the 
town’s homogeneity. The manager of a chain store will stay in Sauk 
Centre, say, for six months to a year; then he moves on, never having 
beenne a real ingredient in the life of tlie community. 

(3) Movies and radio. It is almost unthinkable, but ndther Win 
nor Card ever saw a newsreel. Nor could they have ever heard a radio 
dww. Main Street itself may not have moved very much; but the world 
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itself has moved to Main Street's door, and people have become 
broadened, willy-nilly. 

TheM factors have helped to modify another aspect of the former life 
of Main Street—it does not have to hil)crnalc in winter. Winters in 
Minnesota are still bitterly long and trying, but no longer d(K-s the 
citizen have to dig in and insulate himself from the outside world lor 
bvc or six solid months. The roads are ojicn, and he can even kee]) 
warm at home. (An incidental jxiint i.s tliat the relative comfort of modern 
living has given rise to the illusion that ".Minnesota's climate is getting 
milder!”) 

The automobile has contributed, so Sauk Centre admits, to juvenile 
delinquency. Sixtccn-year-old girls wander down Main Street nowadays 
in red slacks, or even shorts! Other scxial paiteriis have changed too. In 
1920, the town’s bar was a refuge for the healthy male .seeking to get 
away from home for an hour or so; today, it is no longer a masculine 
inner sanctum—the youngsters, hoys and girls Ixilli, swann all over it. 
Again, in Kennicott’s time, an important and distinctive role was played 
by the lodges and fraternal organizations, not only at business meetings 
but on picnics and excursions. Xow the social functions of the hxlge 
have been largely usurped by the movies, luncheon clubs, autoiiiohile 
drives, and golf. 

One Sauk Centre veteran lamented what he called a decline in the 
“pioneer spirit.” In the old days, he told me, two men who quarreled 
would go into the hack yard and slug it out. Then, like as not, they would 
be arrested—briefly—for disturljancc of the peace. Hut in the last few 
years, only one fist fight and conseiiueiit arrest has uikeii place in the 
whole town! 

The gist of Main Street, the book, was Carol’s revolt against the 
ironclad taboos of her environment. Has Main Street, the town, grown 
up at all in this respect? Yes. Carol would certainly lie talked about, 
today as in 1920, but the criticism would probably Ix' more diffuse, more 
tolerant. A suggestive confirmation of this is that Lewis himself was, of 
course, reviled and calumniated when his Ixxjk appeared. Today he is 
something of a hero, and is considered by all to he the most distinguished 
citizen the community has ever produced. There was even a movement 
to change the actual name of Sauk Centre to Copher Prairie! Some 
years ago Lewis returned for a visit. He wrote a brief inscription for 
the new movie theater, which the town proudly cast in bronze, and 
which adorns the w-all today; 


THESE ARE THE PORTALS OF IMAOI.NATION. 
RECOVER HOPE, ALL VE WHO ENTER HERE. 
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Minnesota Medley 

Minnesota has millers like Pillsburv and General Mills, families like 
the Heffelfin^'ers, and quite [mssibly the !)est public schools in the nation. 
In Minnesota arc both the Mayo Clinic at Rochester and the Hormel 
packing plant (Spam) at Austin. Mtnnesota gave birth to the modern bus 
industry, and was the original home of Greyhound; it is the home today 
of one of the most aggressive air companies in America, Northwest Air¬ 
lines; It has the Cowles papers in Minneapolis, and also the Ridder chain. 
Minnesota has co-operatives ranging from the immense Land o' Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., one of the largest and most conservative in the nation, 
to the six hundred small burial associations. It pays 575 million dollars 
[ter year in federal taxes, and has both the biggest calendar print¬ 
ing business in the world and the biggest law book printing business, 
its fiercest local jHilitical issue is over liquor licensing, and it has 10,000 
lakes, including Ita.sca, the headwater of the Mississippi. In Minneapolis 
is the only skyscraper 1 ever .saw built to taper like an obelisk, and one 
of the liest mayors in the nation, H. J. Humphrey Jr., the leader of 
the Democratic-Farmer-I.alxir coalition. 

In the St. Paul telephone book I saw a melting pot item not without 
interest: cuktis (see also tURTict— cl'kti.ss—cokts—kertesz— 
KU*TZ). 

Prirf Mention oj H'iseonsin 

Wlicrc there was nothing there is something. 

—Charles McCarthy 

Wisconsin is a splendid, virile, and sometimes a cross-grained state. 
I could write about it at considerable length, if only because I vacationed 
in it for matiy years, and a dozett Wisconsin towns—Sheboygan, Mani¬ 
towoc, Green Bay, Ephraim—are indissolubly part of the America I 
once knew best. 

Wisconsin is the state of a remarkable eighty-four-year-old governor, 
Walter S. Goodland, of the La Follette dynasty now out of power, and of 
a long-standing guerilla war between butter and oleomargarine.* It is a 
state full of cream and cheese and containing bland cities like Milwaukee 
and superlative beer like Van Merritt. It is also a state so strongly 
industrialized, though people usually think of it as overwhelmingly 
agricultural (it is of course the first dairying state and produces 12.5 
per cent of all milk in the union), that not less than one-half of all its 
wealth comes from manufacturing. It has an erosion problem—where 
Lake Michigan chews steadily into the shoreline—and a road problem; 
a long-standing political issue is the "highway lobby,” and a newer one 
has to do with slot machines. It is a state packed with vitality, hard* 

' The nmiges of this famous cooBict extend into Iowa and other states. 
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headed, with dreamily beautiful country landscapes and two of the longest 
and most stubbornly fought strikes in the history of the American 
labor movement. 

Among widely known Wisconsin industrial enterprises are Fairbanks 
Morse at Beloit, Parker Pen at Janesville, Kohler bathtubs at Kohler, 
Oshkosh trunks at Oshkosh, Nash .Motors at Kenosha, Johnson Wax 
at Racine, and the great paper companies at Ntmah, near .Appleton, 
the home of Kotex and Kleenex and the .Sensenhrenner family with its 
unique local influence. One shoulil also mention II. 1 ., .Nunn in Mil¬ 
waukee, a shoe manufacturer witli an enviable record for giKid relations 
with hahor; the -A. O. .Smith Co., which is a famous maker of automatic 
machinerv and the like; the great Milwaukee brewers like the Uihleins 
(Schlitz) and the makers of I’.Ialz and Palest; and of cour.se the cheese 
processors, like Kraft and Borden. There were once some J.poo cheese 
factories in Wisconsin. .Ainalganiatioiis anti so on h,ave rcducerl the 
mimher to about 1.800. 

Cln Deccniher 2lt, loq;. workers at the J. I. Case Company, manu¬ 
facturers of agricultural machinery at Racine, went out on strike. As of 
the moment of writing, fourteen months later, this strike is still rancor- 
ously going on. The Case company is a kind of leudal principality, run 
strictlv as a one-man show by i.eon R. C laiison.*' He was Isirn on a farm 
in i 8;7; he has been dictator of Case for a (|narler of a century. A com¬ 
promise might pos.sihly he effected on wages (the workers want a 2$^ 
an hour raise, and Case offers 13c), but the management has refused 
to consider other demands hv the union. 1 he present strike is the fifth 
since 1034, The onlv cotitract the coinjianv ever gave labor was one 
imposed by order of the National Labor Relations Board. A year after 
the pre.sent strike liegan this hoard ruled against Case, ordering it to 
bargain with the tinion. 

Workers of the Allis-Chalmers Mantifacturing Company near Mil¬ 
waukee, one of the most inqiortant industrial units in the country, 
similarly liegan a long and obstinate strike early in 194 ^- These two 
strikes cut down hv one-quarter the prtHluction of all farm machinery 
in the United .States, at a time when such machinery was more urgently 
needed than at any time in decades. Demands for the federal government 
to seize and operate the struck plants came naturally from all over the 
country, and particularly from the Middle West; in fact, a seizure 
order was prepared in regard to Case in midsummer, but thc^ cabinet 
split on the issue and Mr. Truman never signed it. The unions involved 
in these disputes are lioth locals of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, but they are very different. At Case is Local 180, a strong^ right- 
wing and anti-Communist union; at Allis-Chalmers is Local 248, just as 
distinctly on the left. There was, however, little of the political in either 

•Cf. Luke Carroll in the New York Htrald Tribunt, August 24 1946. 
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itrike. The principle at stake was of the simplest—basic and primitive 
labor rights. 

Wisconsin is probably the most isolationist of American states. It 
breeds senators like Wiley and congressmen like O’Konski, with his 
superb melting pot name and his record not so superb. It makes con¬ 
spicuous in the person of several representatives one of the ugliest 
paradoxes in America; that those same men who voted against every 
defense measure, who opposed Lend Lease and Selective Service, who, 
would not budge one incli or spend one cent to assist Roosevelt and 
the administration to prepre for American defense were exactly those 
who in the Pearl Harbor inquiry and on other occasions whined the 
worst about the lamentable condition our defenses happened to be in. 

Wisconsin is also one of the two or three best-run and best-governed 
states and, on almost all domestic issues, one of the most liberal. For this 
the La Follctte tradition is to a great extent responsible. W'isconsin had 
the first workman’s com|)ensation law in the United States, the first 
direct primary law, the first state traveling library, and the first state 
unemployment insurance. Its legislation was very hard boiled. When 
companies found that it was costing them money if workmen got killed 
in industrial accidents on their premises, they saw to it soon enough tliat 
fewer workmen got killed. Wisconsin has more credit unions than any 
other state, the lowest syphilis record, the second highest literacy rate, 
and the best record in state aid to education. It was the first state to revoke 
the old charter of the Ku-Klux Klan, when this uncomely organization 
began to re-emerge in the igqo's. It was one of the first states, after 
World War II, to organize direct relief, hospitalization services, and edu¬ 
cational aid for its veterans, and it is the only state, so far as I know, 
where public school students are insured against accidents in athletics,’ 

Like Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, the Badger State has a 
formidable basic German-cuia-Scandinavian coloration. But it differs 
from these neighbors in that it was settled earlier and came into the union 
earlier; it was populated in the first in.stance by Yankees, as one may see 
by observing old tombstones; for instance Bob La Follette’s great-great- 
grandfather fought in the Revolutionary War. Mostly the Germans 
came after 1848. They not only brought sound agricultural techniques 
but they are the foundation (as in southern Ohio) of the state’s highly 
diversified craft industries. The Scandinavians were more purely agricul¬ 
tural. There are today solid German counties completely ringed by 
Norwegians. But Germans, Norwegians, Poles (the south side of Mil¬ 
waukee is 97 per cent Polish) were not the only folk who came to 
Wisconsin. ’There arc Finns in Superior, Danes in Racine, Canadians 

’TWi inmnnee coven fourteen sports, and the fee is Jino a year, or ody 50# 
ff you don't play foothall. BeiKfits range from $15 for a broken nose to $aoo for 
iaiary to an eye. Cf. Ntm-IVttk, August ay, IM5. 
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almost everywhere, and an astonishing community of Swiss in Green 
County. Here, not anywhere in Switzerland, is the Swiss cheese capital 
of the world. Its atmosphere is, indeed, much more Swiss tlan anything 
I ever saw in Zurich or Geneva. Swiss from the old country sent emis¬ 
saries here many years ago, who tested one Wisconsin area after anotlier 
until they found a place where conditions of soil and water most closely 
resembled those in Switzerland itself. Then they moved over and have 
lived happily ever since. The smallest whisper in Green County is still 
a yodel. 

Perhaps Wisconsin gives an aroma of the staid, the Iwurgcois; actually 
it has produced or strongly influenced a remarkable lot of individualists. 
One factor in this is the university at Madison, which for a generation 
anyway ranked as the most progressive of all .American state universities. 
Among well-known public .servants assixiated with Wisconsin are IJoyd 
K. Garrison, David E. I.ilienthal, and Julius Krug, whose father was 
the local sheriflf and who is still assistant state fire marshal. Among 
artists and literary people and professional tnen are, or were, Thorstein 
A'eblen, Frank Idoyd Wright, Edna Ferber, Zona Gale, the Lunts, 
Professor Frederick J. Turner, Emily Hahn, Thornton Wilder, and, 
among military folk highly picturesque, (,eneral MacArthur, whose 
father lived in'Milwaukee, and the late .\dtniral Marc A. Mitschcr. 


II'on/ Aboiil the I.a lAi/lclIrs. Past and Present 


Roughly frotn the Civil War to i(X», Wisconsin was dominated by the 
railroads and, until the forests were denuded, by the tinilKT interests, 
these controlled the Republican party, and ran the state government. 
Came a new era in 1900, with the election of Kolicrt Marion I.a^ Follette 
as governor. La Follette was a young lawyer who rose steadily in public 
jobs. Probably because it was richer, Wisconsin lias never liecn as bel¬ 
ligerently radical as North Dakota or even Minnesota; U Follette was a 
liberal. Milwaukee had a strong Socialist nucleus—in fact it had a 
Socialist mayor, Daniel W. Hoan, for twenty-four years—but only 
incidentally did this contribute to the Progressive movement.' La Follette 
was more than a great man. He became a myth. His technique was, by and 
large, to take up specific concrete issues one at a time. For instance, his 
first considerable campaign was for regulation of the railroads; then he 
fought for the direct primary and direct election of senators; then he 
forced the railways to pay their fair share of taxes, and to mo^fy die 
rebate system wherebv the big companies were favored as against the 
nnsll Theory meant little to him, and his ajtproach was seldom ideo- 


• In the entire history of the sute there have been onK 

•Also Victor L. Berger of Milwaukee was the first Socialist ever to sit m 


Congress. 
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logical. He did not, like the Socialists or Communists, present a program 
as the corollary of a theory. But he was a profound believer in both 
expert knowledge and education; he was one of the first American men 
of politics to build up a brain trust, and he believed heavily in the 
scientific method. One of his tenets was that the government should 
be able to step in and help the people solve a given problem, by having 
at hand an expertly worked-out applicable program. Also he sought to 
educate the people as a whole so that they might truly understand what 
the issues were. Hence, when he himself went on to Washington and 
the national scene, his domestic reforms .stayed put. Conservative gover¬ 
nors that followed him could not write his reforms off the books, because 
the citizenry had become sufficiently educated to see that they remained. 

From 1901 until 1946, for almost half a century, a La Follette was 
either senator from Wisconsin or governor of the state. No record quite 
like this exists in American history. 

La Follette's two sons, Robert M. Jr., the elder, and Philip F,, have 
always complemented one another tiicely. Btjb equals Washington in 
La Follette latiguage; Phil eciuals Wisconsiti. Bob was his father’s secre¬ 
tary for some years, and then senator; Phil has been governor three 
times. Bob, I heard from friends of lioth, resembles his mother in char¬ 
acter and temjx'rament; Phil is more like his father. Bob is studious, more 
reserved, gentler; Phd is volatile, quick minded, capable of some ex¬ 
tremely errant judgments, more ambitious probabh, and le.ss sound. 
In a curious way, though the elder. Boh has usually tended to defer to 
Phil. Possibly this is because, midway through college. Bob had a long, 
almost mortal illness; he never got a university degree (whereas Phil's 
scholastic record was exceptionally brilliant) and did not think he had the 
stamina for public life, which Phil had amply. The whole family is very 
devoted. Phil married Iwfore Boh, and had a son first. Boh insisted that 
he be named Robert Marion La Follette III although Phil wanted to 
leave the name free for the time Bob should marry and have a son. 
Indeed Bob has two sons today; their names are Bronson Cutting I.a 
Follette and Jo Davidson La Follette. One of the boys, while working 
his way through school, became ill. Father Bob got up at three in the 
morning and delivered his son's pa|>er route. 

The story of the creation, rise, collapse, and eventual disappearance of 
the Progressive party may be told briefly. The movement started back 
in the 1890's. Its spearhead was, of course. Bob Senior. But he was first 
elected governor as a Republican, and during most of his political life he 
worked within the Republican party.'” Hence most electoral issues were 
decided in the primaries; a Progressive would oppose a conservative 
(“stalwart") Republican; the general election was mostly a formality,*" 
since both Republican wings would generally unite to beat whoever was 

*Of course he ran (or president as a Progressive in 1914 . 
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the Democratic candidate. But in 1932 the Progressives, after Phil was 
beaten in the primaries by a conservative, Ixjlted the Republican ticket, 
and two years later the Progressive party was formally organised at a 
convention at Fond du Lac. Phil ran for governor and Hob for the senate 
as Progressives, and both won handsomely. They supported the New 
Deal on various measures: FDK smiled upon them, and presently, in¬ 
stead of being a splinter Republican party, the Progressives liecame close 
allies of the New Deal. Bob didn't agree w iih KiKi.sevell on foreign fxilicy, 
certainly. But even in 1940 he ran wtih New Deal bles.sing, and folk like 
Harry Hopkins assisted his ctimpaign. 

But I am getting ahead of the story. Phil wanted to build up a real 
countrywide party. He called it the National Progressives of .America, 
and it was launched in 1938. He invented a deviee, a cross within a circle, 
as an insigne, which was sui)posed to signify, among other things, the 
ballot bo,\, "the multiplication of wealth " and "the unity of the nation.” 
But promptly it was dubbed a "circumcised swastika" by folk who didn’t 
take Phil as seriously as be look himself. .At alKiiit the .same time, as a 
Wisconsin friend of mine ])ut it, be “began to talk a lot of damn strange 
stuff." He had visited Furope and old-line Progressives were horrified 
to hear him speak in accents that seemed unduly to reflect European 
influences of tlie time. He told friends that democracy had liecome too 
cumliersome, that it needed more direct ion, that |)coplc liked to feel 
in a positive way that they hi'hiu/rJ to a movement, and that maybe 
new techniques in uniforms, pageantry and the like might lie useful. At 
this period it was never quite clear wbelber the National Progressives 
were to remain an independent movement, rescue the DenUKTatic (larty 
from the town bosses, or go back to the Kepiiblicatis .Some of Phil's 
old comrades said that, since FDR bad jmt into the law of the land 
most of what his father had fought for, any attempt to fight him would 
be lunatic. It was during this lime, I was told in .\Iadi.son, that Phil 
thought that the procedure of government in \\ isconsin might 1)C made 
simpler if the governor, not the legislature, should initiate legislation; 
the function of the legislature would merely be to aiqirove. Sliades of the 
Reichstag! At the mass meeting where the movement was launched, a 
big banner, with Cross in Circle, was spread out liehind the stage; 
uniformed ushers, sfiotlights, and a land were part of the regalia. It 
was all somewhat ridiculous and somewhat Caesarian. 

After the 1940 campaign and then Pearl Harlxir the Progressives 
began to decline seriously. Phil went into the Army and became an 
officer on the staff of General Mac.Arthur. Bob, however, stuck to Wf 
knitting as a senator and an extremely able one. In 1944, instead of 
'^ng a force that could tip the balance either way (after all, the Pro¬ 
gressives had been the chief influence whereby Roosevelt carried the 
state three times) they were ground out between the two big parties. 
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and got only 6 per cent of the vote. Once again, it was proved that no 
third party in America can succeed for long, unless it ties onto a national 
ticket. The political picture became highly fluid. Progressives on the 
conservative side slipped out and joined the Republicans; the liberals 
joined the Democrats. This disintegration went on for some time, and 
in March, 1946, the Progressive party met in convention at Portage and 
voted by a large majority to kill itself. So ended, after twelve years, 
the life of the only third party organized on a state basis in the United 
States. Phil, back from the wars, was lying low and saying little. Bob 
ran for re-election to the senate—as a Republican—and was beaten. 

Phil's political plans are, as of the moment, not precisely known. What 
he talks alwut mostly is Mac.Arthur. For this general he has, like almost 
all isolationists and Europc-haters. an admiration frenzied and idolatrous. 

Bob will be grievously missed in the new Senate. He is a man of pith 
and .substance. Few public servants have ever done a sounder domestic 
job. For one thing it was he. along with Monroney of Oklahoma, who 
was mo.stly responsible for the recent congressional reform bill. Bob 
was never quite the overt i.soIationist that most |reoplc believe him to be; 
he was never .so violent as Phil. He likes to recall that his father 
introduced a bill back in 1916 favoring a Ucague of Nations, that both 
he and his father wanted recognition of the Soviet Union as long ago 
as in 1922, and that it was his father who was largely instrumental 
in getting American troops out of Silteria after World War I. Bob voted 
for, not against, Bretton Wixtds, the reciprocal trade treaties, and the 
Charter. On the other hand he opjOTsed the British loan. 

What l)eat Bob? There were several factors, among which isolation 
was merely one. His opponent in the primaries, who later won the 
election easily, was Joseph R. McCarthy,'* a farmer's son who at twenty- 
nine had become the youngest circuit court judge in the history of the 
state. He entered the Marines as a private, and came out as a captain 
with a brilliant record. Naturally he was able to make use of this with 
advantage. But isolationism was not nearly so decisive an element in 
La Follette's defeat as in the cases of Shipstead, Wheeler, et al. The 
best proof of this is that several extremely isolationist Wisconsin con¬ 
gressmen, like O'Konski and Keefe, were re-elected easily. One factor 
obviously contributing to the result was that Bob, completing a long job 
of work on the Congressional Reorganization bill, selflessly thought that 
it was his duty to stay in Washington and see it through; he made no 
real campaign, and did not even visit Wisconsin except briefly. Another 
was that plenty of Prt^ressives disapproved of the coalescence with the 
Republicans so strongly that they went into the Democratic primarie^ 
Hannegan, incidentally, had wanted Bob to run as a Deroo^t, wiw^ 

" Not to be confused with the Qoirlej McCarthy who was one of the founders 
of Bboalisin in Wisconsin. 
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administration support; this he would not do. Finally, by an irony cruel 
enough, what beat him was labor, though he has as liberal a labor record 
as any senator. He came into Milwaukee with a light lead; Milwaukee 
turned against him by some nine thousand votes, and that finished him. 
Some urban Catholics opposed him (.McCarthy is a Catholic incidentally) 
because he had taken a stand against Franco .Sixain; more importantly, 
the strong Communi.st-inspircd fringe of the Milwaukee CIO went ^1 
out to beat him, because lie had often attacked Stalinist Russia.” At any 
rate ht was defeated. For the first time in more than a generation, there 
is no La Follette in the S. Senate. 

Wisconsin is not an easy slate to take apart and diagnose. The Repub¬ 
lican state chairman. Thomas E. Coleman, is a wealthy industrialist, the 
president of the Madison-Kipp Company. He has been anti-I j h'ollctte 
practically since childhood; almost all re.actionary interests in the state 
are marshaled behind him. Coleman worked hard, in fact, to prevent the 
La Follettes from re-entering the Republican party; he even got a bill 
through the legislature (the gocernor vetoed it, however) that would 
have served to keep them out. What Ixiat I’.ob was. in .short, strange as 
it may seem, a kind of Catholic big business Communist coalition. 

Coleman, I heard it sai<i, runs the legi.slalure, but he does not run the 
governor. No one runs this tough old man In fact Goodland, the 
Republican governor, whom La Follette opposed, was also opposed by the 
Republican machine. But he won easily—although he endorsed his own 
Progressive opponent! Figure it out for your.sclf. (iootlland is a craggy 
character indeed. He made no campaign speeches in 1946, and returned 
all campaign contributions. 

The Case oj Mr. Crowley 

The mosf powerful figure for years in Democratic i>olitics in Wisconsin, 
though this influence w'as expressed mostly on the national level, was L «5 
T. Crowley, at one time or another Alien Profierty Custodian, cliairman 
of the Export-Import Bank, head of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, head of the Board of Economic Warfare during part of. 
World War II, and then Foreign Economic Administrator. Many first- 
class American business and professional men went to Washington 
during the war, giving up their jobs, sacrificing their homes in some 
cases and their savings, to w*ork for the United States of America and 
freely give every inch and ounce of themselves for victory. The honor 

*• Foreign affairs and Communism are noisily acute issues in Milwaukee. Ctoe 
Pdisb-defcended Democrat alleged to be a Communist beat another of Poli* 
origin in the last Congressional primaries, in part because the conummity H 
%nded almost as much on Polish as on WiKonsin issues. At the 1946 state 
oonventian of the CIO, however, the CommunisU were sharply apaaked 
down. 
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roll is impressive. Think—to pick a few among dozens—of John J, 
McCIoy, Dean Acheson, Byron Price, Patterson and Lovett in the War 
Department, Thomas K. Finletter, Elmer Davis, Adlai Stevenson, There 
were also folk like Leo Crowley. 

Crowley was a poor boy born in Milton Junction, of Irish Catholic 
parentage.'® He had a talent for politics and business both. He became 
head of a paper jobbing firm and then expanded into real estate and 
banking: he was president for a time of an imiwrtant bank in Madison. 
When, in the 1930's, the big bank chain.s, in Wisconsin as well as Min¬ 
nesota, started buying up small banks, Crowley's institution was taken 
over by the Wisconsin Bank Shares Company. How successful Crowley 
was as a businessman is difificult to as.scss from one [mint of view, sincel 
he accumulated substantial debts. He turned to politics, and liecame 
secretary to a Democratic governor, .Albert G. Schmcdeman, in 1933. 
He went to Washington a good deal, became close to Roosevelt during 
the banking crisis and in 1934 was appointed head of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Coqmration. His apimintment to a second important federal 
job. Alien Property Custodian, followed some years later. 

Also Crowley had other interests. He became chairman of the tmard of 
the Standard Gas & Electric Company, a big middle western utility, in 
1939. His salary was $50,000 for a time and $75,000 later. This 
job he held along with his federal jobs. He would not, he announced, 
accept his salary as Alien Property Custodian while working for Stand¬ 
ard Gas & Electric; he did, however, for a time at least continue to keep 
the $10,000 a year he got from FDIC. Behind Standard Gas is a comple,x 
personal and financial panorama. This company, once controlled by 11 . M. 
Byllesby and Co., was later taken over by the well-known promoter 
Victor Emanuel. Standard Gas, when Emanuel and his friends took it 
over by formation of a holding company called U.S. Electric Power Cor¬ 
poration, became "part of a utility empire stretching over 20 states and 
worth $1,119,000,000.”" The depression came along, however. So did 
the Securities Exchange Commission. Standard Gas "went into reorgani¬ 
zation,” and Victor Emanuel stepped out of the chairmanship, which then 
went to Leo Crowley. 

That any man should accept a very large salary from a private utilities 
company, while at the same time accepting another smaller one from the 
federal government, which through the SEC often had brushes with 
utility companies, naturally provoked some criticism. Also that Crowley, 
whose own banking record was not too brilliant, should be head of just 
such a federal agency as the FDIC, seemed peculiar to some. Moreover as 
Alien Property Custodian he had to deal with several foreign companies, 

“He i« today a Knight of St Gregory, KC, and Knight Conunandcr wKHe 
Star of the Order of Piuj IX, 

“Timt, October 7, 1946, 
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like I. G. Farben, that had been interlocked in one way or another with 
some of the people who formerly ran Standard Gas."' 

In 1943. after the quarrel l)ctwcen Henry Wallace and Je.ssc Jones, 
Crowley became head of the short-hved Hoard of Economic Warfare, 
This was merged, along with Lend Lease, into the Foreign Economic 
Administration, which he ran until the end of the war in a style best 
described as lumbering. Recently he gave uj) all his puldic jobs, and 
returned to private life. 

Wisconsin state income ta.x returns arc open to the public, by law. 
Anybody can look at anHimlLs in the state house or the regional tax 
districts. It is, therefore, possible to survey details of Crtiwlcy's financial 
life. In one year, 1942, lus h.stings of “interest paid" amount to $iq,- 
436.40, which would indicate that his debts at the tune totaleil a con¬ 
siderable sum. Three among the payees arc kirge insurance companies. 
From 1940 to 1942 inclusive (.'rowley's return under “wages .and 
salaries" includes ?io.o<X) cadi \car from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and from Standard (jas and F.lettric $30,000 in 1940, 
$65,625 in 1941, and $;5,txx) in 1942."’ 

\\'hen F'DK turned the Hoard of Economic Warfare over to Crowley, 
the Ctipilul Times of Mtuhson printed several of the det.ails given above, 
and concluded, "Can anything be more incongruous than a situation in 
which a high personage in the Roosevelt admmtstralion is receiving 
$75,000 a ) ear from a vast holding company enqure when the RiKisevclt 
administration itself has taken the position that bolding coini>any set-ups 
... arc against the public interest and should be broken up r 

Why did Roosevelt give Crowley so many jobs'^ The late Harry 
Hopkins once gave me a quadruple answer to this. First, he never got 
into trouble; none of his agencies ever had any public fracases. 
he did what FDR wanted him to do, without fuss or argument. Third, 
he was a powerful middle western Catholic. Fourth, he got along well 
with Congress. 

“ Details of most of these interrelations were fir.st revealed by I. F. Stone m The 


j" Crowley was barred by the Federal Power Commissi™ frra 

COTtimiine as a director of three other utility comianics, t«ause he had not 
STS Ihe mimlie number of meeting that FPC regulations require, a. a 
result of his duties m Washingtem. FM, July 9 . *94“. 



Chapter 21 

Iowa, Corn and Pigs 


There's talk says Illinois 
Is there says Iowa. 

—.^rchihald MacLeish 

The Corn Belt is a gift of the gods—the rain god, the sun god, 
the ice god, and the gods of geology. 

~J. Russell Smith 

I OWA spells agriculture, and agriculture in this part of the world spells 
com. This is the heart of agrarian .America. We have touched the 
edges of the corn belt in Nebraska; here in Iowa it actually is. 

It was very hot that August afternoon in Des Moines, blisteringly hot. 
The waitress saw me sweltering. "Never mind," she said, “this is the 
kind of weather that’s good for the corn,” Later I drove out in the coun¬ 
try, and the chauffeur said. "Our corn is going to have to hurry to get in 
on time.” Never have I felt with such i>rimitive and searching force the 
inexhaustibleness of America. “The corn gathers speed like a long freight 
train going downhill,” I heard it said. You can practically hear and feel 
it growing. And it is everyl)ody’s chief preoccupation. 

Corn is the greatest of all American crops; it grows in every state and 
in both value and production it outranks wheat, oats, rice, and rye com¬ 
bined. Glance at a Department of Agriculture map, showing the total 
American acreage of corn, with a black dot for every ten thousand acres. 
Parts of the map look like the ink blot tests used in psychiatry. The 
central puddle is Iowa—Iowa is so solid with black that you cannot see 
where the state begins or ends. Then smears and blobs drip over into 
adjacent areas, particularly in Nebraska and Illinois. 

Com is everything in Iowa; it is eggs, milk, breakfast cereals, cattle, 
meal, chemicals, syrup, starch, liquor, and pork. But the chief thing to 
know about it is that it is not com. It is hogs. The "com-hog ratio,” 
which can be worked out by a child on a blackboard, dominates com 
as the formula E=mc* dominates the production of atomic energy. Cora 
grows on It million acres in Iowa, but only an infinitesimal fraction 
of these produce com to be eaten as com—in the shape of com on the 
cob, popcorn or sweet com. The enormous preponderance of production 
goes to “field com,” viz., com fed to animals—chiefly hc^ ^m is not 

js8 
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a corn problem at all. It is a pork problem and to some extent a beef and 
poultry problem. 

The chief characteristic of Iowa agriculture is that the great cash 
crop is hogs, not corn. What really lifts the mortgage on an Iowa fann 
is hogs. The “ratio” varies year by year. In theory, the farmer may 
withhold corn from his hogs, if the price of meat docs not hold a favor¬ 
able ration to that of corn per se. Normally thi.s ratio is highly favorable. 
For instance if corn is worth $i.oo a busliel as corn, it may be worth 
$1.40 in the form of hogs, llie Iowa farmer is much more than a 
farmer; he is a processor of meat. 

Proceed now to the story of hylirid. This is tlic key to everything today. 
The evolution of hybrid corn is one ol the great contc;n|X)rarv .American 
adventures.* 

Corn, a very peculiar plant, is a kind of hermaphrodite; each .stalk has 
l)oth a male and female element and fertilizes both itself and iieighlHirs. 
The male is the tassel at the top; the female is the soft silk attached to 
the ear; normally corn is fertilized when i>olleii from the ta.sscl falls 
naturally on silk in the same stalk. Hut, since millioiis u|>on millions of 
particles of pollen are released when wind ripples through a cornfield, 
many ears may lie fertilized by tassels not their own. .So, even in the 
same field, different stalks of corn may have different characteristics; 
some are tall, some scrawny; they grow ears at different levels, making 
mechanical husking difficult if not impossible. Inevitably agronomists 
began to c.xpcriment toward priKluction of a corn more uniform, sturdier, 
easier to cultivate—and so came hybrid. Tbe details are too technical 
for inclusion here; I can describe only what I saw. The corn is planted 
in rows arbitrarily called ‘'male" and “female" by the seed farmers, and 
these are “segregated” carefully. Then the “female” stalks are detassel- 
ized. Workers go through the fields, capping all the tassels. This is liard 
and expensive work—but worth it. .As a result, only chosen male pollen 
(from the stalks not detas.selized) is free to settle on chosen female silk. 
Thus a carefully controlled crossbreeding is effected. Farmers resisted 
all this for a time. For generations, they had grown their own seed; 
it cost them notliing, whereas hybrid seed is fairly expensive. I asked 
my guides what brought them over. They laughed shortly. "The man not 
using hybrid grew thirty or forty bushels to the acre and looked across 
the fence and saw his neighbor, who used hybrid, getting sixty-eighty.” 

Seldom has any innovation met with such quick and sweeping success. 

'See “Revolution in the Corn Belt," by Kurt Steel, Harper’s Magasinr, August, 
1945. for a brilliant brief description of hybrid. Mr. Steel also points out that corn, 
hybrid or not. "is an orphan among grams, belimging to no known family." 
udieat and cotton its origin is unknown. But unlike them it "has never be» found 
nnwing wild." It has existed everywhere in the world from the earliest ti ro es 
“corn IS the one global plam”—but it cannot grow "without man's help." The 
tmidicatiofis of this are mysterious in the extreme. 
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Hybrid matures in whatever period is best suited to the area; thus it 
greatly decreases risks from weather. Its rate of growth is almost 
mathematically precise; the height of the stalks and the size of the ears 
is more uniform; the roots arc vastly stronger; it resists wind better; 
the mechanical picker can handle it much more easily; above all, different 
hybrid varieties cati he developed to fit the special soil characteristics of 
any region. In 103.?. when hybrid fir.st came in, 143,000 acres or about 
one-tenth of i per cent of the total corn acreage of the nation were 
planted with it. In tii4rj, the hybrid acreage was 62,680,000, or 67.5 
per cent. Different states resirondcd to hybrid with varying alacrity. 
Corn in Nebraska is now 85 ])cr rent hybrid, in Minnesota 91 per cent 
in Ohio ()6 per cent, in Illinois and Indiana (.^8 per cent. The figure too 
per cent is difficult to attain in any category; complete saturation points 
arc rare. Hut Iowa's hybrid figure is so near an actual too ])er cent 
today that statisticians accept it as the figure. 

One result: the nation's corn crop as estimated for 1946 is 3,496,820,000 
bushels. This overrides a previous all time high by some 300 million 
bushels. Iowa itself has had the greatest harvests in its history recently. 
The crops of 1942, 1943, and 1944 each broke preceding records, and 
1946 beat all three. 

Henry Wall,ace. the well-known Iowa boy who has entered many fields 
with distinction, who was editor of a farm pulilication years ago and 
who is now editor of the A'cri' lu'l'tihlic. .Mr. Wallace who ha.s been 
secretary of agriculture, secretary of commerce, and vice president of 
the United States, has been called a "theorist" and a "visionary" by his 
enemies. So put it down that he is one of the two or three men in the 
United States most concretely responsible for hybrid. He helped develop 
it from the Ix'ginning, not otily as a public servant but as a practical 
farmer in the field, and his pioneer seed corn com[)any is one of the 
biggest in the business. 

Tisil to a farm 

Forrest Seymour, who succeeded Mr. Waymack as editor of tht 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. J. S. Russell, its longtime farm 
editor, and Harry D. Linn, secretary of the state department of agricul¬ 
ture, drove me out to a farm owned by Scott Ellis. I think they chose 
it liecause it was so "typical." I can only hope it is. Mr. Ellis's establish¬ 
ment is so superior, so well nin, that Iowa is indeed a lucky state if it 
is typical. Mr. Ellis works with his head as well as his hands; one might 
think him a prosperous liankcr if it were not for his cap and overalls, 
incidentally his mother helped herd cattle in this same region when it 
was still an open range. 

Mr. Ellis showed us his property—inevitably it looked like something 
painted by Grant Wood—and explained his techniques. He plants eighty 
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acres to com, forty to oats, and forty to clover, and rotates on a four- 
year schedule. If you plant com, you cannot plant any-tliing eKse on the 
SMC land in the Mine year. The oats arc used nio.stly as feed for young 
pigs. “VVe wean ’em on oats, instead of sow's milk." Mr. Ellis said. 
•‘Com makes ’em fat, but it’s the oats that make ’em grow." One-third of 
the clover is left for hay; the hogs use the rest for pasture. As to the 
corn about two-thirds are fed to the hogs and j»oultry; the rest goes 
to “deficit areas” m Missouri and the East or to the cereal mills. 

A farm like this is vastly different from tho.se we have glanced at in the 
West. It is thickly green and li).\unant. There Is less need to irrigate or 
fertilize or keep half the land fallow. "Our ground i^ all sweet," our host 
pointed out. It grows legumes easily and tlu- droppings of the animals at 
pasture provide most of the fertilizer. It has. of course, every con¬ 
ceivable tyjie of mechanized cqnipnient—ensilage cutter, h.ay mower, 
hay buck, manure loader atid spreader, and Iniuler, as well as milking 
machines. .'\ long, electrically wired fence keejis the livestock from 
roaming out of bounds. An atiinial touches it, and is jolted hack by a 
slight electric shock. 

We drove over an alfalfa field, and then itito .‘'udan grass. We saw the 
green mats of clover, .solid tinderneatli brown oats; the clover isn’t 
damaged when the oats arc barveslcd l''inally came the corn itself, a 
waving sea eight feet tall—as high as a man on liorselack We watched 
girl workers in white bats pulling the tassels off the female rows, iti the 
fields where commercial hybrid was growing. The ilelasscled rows give 
them a certain striped, illogical ajipearance, as if someone were dressing 
Nature up in fancy tweeds. 

Mr. Ellis has one hundred Hol.steiiis. .\11 are calving—but none has 
ever seen a bull! They arc inseminated artificially. .Ml over Iowa farmers 
club together to maintain a “bull ring" w itli six or eight bulls, for artificial 
insemination. The semen is drawn off in a catch-valve contrivance, which 
the bulls wear; it is then mi.\ed with an egg-saline .solution, kept at a 
constant temperature, and .sold to farmers with dairy cows, at need. 
The price is $6.00 per cow, for three injections. “The system saves a lot 
of transport,” one of our party sagely olxserved. 

In winter the Ellises keep lieef cattle too, some 150 head, in feeder lots. 
The steers (when I was there ) cost aliout 10^ a jxiuiid; they weigh about 
75 ® pounds when they come in, and go out at 1,100. “We buy ’em from 
Wyoming, and put 350 pounds of corn fat on ’em in three months.” 

I wanted to know where Mr. Ellis gets his electricity from—he uses 
and needs a lot. For many years, in the pattern so familiar all over the 
United States, the utilities would not put power into rural communitict 
until they had a certain minimum numlier of customers; three “units", 
to the mile was the rule in Iowa. Now however the Iowa Light & Power 
Company will sell electricity almost everywhere. The Rural Electrification 
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Administration came in and helped to force rates down. But, my guides 
told me, the utilities make more money even with rates lower, because 
so many more customers can now afford to buy. 1 asked Mr. Ellis what 
his politics were. He voted for Roosevelt in 1932, Landon in 1936, 
Willkie in 1940, and Roosevelt again in 1944. 

Later I had another Iowa outing, driving with the state highway 
patrol westward from Des Moines. I watched the bright yellow straw 
which the combines had left, after chewing off the oats; I heard of 
farmers who still resisted growing soyljeans, becau.se they feared that 
these gave an oily taste to meat. 1 saw glimpses of another side of Iowa 
too; one coal mine, two brick factories, and in eighty miles no fewer 
than eleven towns. Along this road, the officer driving me said, some 
of the strangest traffic ever known used to come. Convoys of B-29 
fuselages and bomb bay sections, too big for the railways, had to go by 
truck all the way from ,^kron to the assembly plant at Omaha, When 
they passed, the whole road was closed. Also I heard (this was in the 
summer of 1945) that radio commentators in New York determined to 
an extent how much work the Iowa highway patrol had to do. If the war 
news sounded good on the air, the farmers drove carelessly, with spirits 
high, and there were plenty of accidents. When it was liad, driving was 
slow, sullen, plodding—and free of crashes! Iowa gave 275,000 men 
to the armed forces. We hear much of the militancy of Texas and the 
southern states, but this figure, on a basis of proportionate population, 
is one of the highest in the country. 

Agriculture in the United States is of course a subsidized industry. 
Why should it not lie?—Iowa farmers a.sk. After all manufactured goods 
are protected by the tariff or by other measures. Agriculture has, indeed, 
always been assisted by some kind of subsidy. What was the Homestead 
Act but an enormous over-all subsidy to agriculture? 

Yet 1 found many troubled consciences. Basically most farmers do not 
like subsidies: they would much prefer getting a good price in the open 
market without government support. To a man, for instance, they 
express theoretical dislike of the Department of Agriculture’s Crop 
Adjustment Program. But here we encounter one of the most typici 
of all manifestations of wliat might be called American “psychology.” 
Unanimously, farmers talk about the evils of government “control.” But 
I never found one who didn’t accept the chedts the government sends 
out. 

The root problem of American agriculture as seen in Iowa is that the 
national stomach cannot possibly, in normal times, contain everything 
that the hirms produce. 'The most pressing issue is that of surplus. In 
offter words, the greatest of all agricultural problems lies outside 
agriculture, since, strictly speaking, "surjdus” simply means lack of 
ctHisumption. What agricultim needs above all, to become self-support- 
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ing, is full employment and a greater earning power by the non- 
agricultural communities of the United States, so that more people will 
buy more food. 


Corn Belt Dialogue 

During the agitated summer of 1946 the \'ew 3 ork Times gave lames 
Reston, its well-known e.vitert on international affairs, a brief change of 
scene. It sent him to the wilds of the Middle West, which is of course 
fully as exotic as filjct. Mr. Re.ston’s lively anti sensible rejxtrting 
deserves a place in the anthologies. One story, written aliout Kansjts, 
applies equally to Iowa with a change or two: 

Farmer —Well, young man, what's new Down Past ? 

Reporter —Ol’A's dead. 

Farmer —That s fine. Now we can get more for our wheat and 
meat. 

Reporter —Yes. hut the President says you'll probably have to 
pay more for what you buy. Mayl>c inore for cars and 13 
per cent more for farm machinery. 

Farmer —They can’t do that to us. Prices arc too high already. 
What we want is price control on what we buy and no price control 
on what we sell. 

Reporter —That's what labor wants. Price control on your wheat 
and no price control on their wages. Same with indiustrial manage¬ 
ment, price control on labor's wages and your wheat hut no price 
control on its products. 

Farmer —That makes it tough, don't it ? Who killed OP.A ? 

Reporter —The President vetoed it. 

Farmer —I thought he was for it 

Reporter —He was and he says he's just liegun to fight for it, hut 
he wanted more price control so he killed wh,it there was. He blames 
Senator Taft for the trouble, 

Farmer —How’s that? I thought Taft was .against prige control. 

Reporter —No, he says now he's for price control. 

Farmer —I’ve missed a lot during the harvest. Wliatever hap|)encd 
to that fellow Bowles? 

Reporter —He quit. 

Farmer —But I thought you said the Administration was just 
be^nning to fight for price control. Isn’t Bowles for price control? 

Reporter —Sure, but he recommended that the President veto the 
price control bill and then he quit. . . . 

Farmer —We’ve had a whopper of a wheat crop. 

Reporter —That ought to mwe you happy. 

Farmer —Happy hell! We’re sore. We're restricted by the Gov¬ 
ernment in eveiything we do. A guy has to be an accountant to run 
a farm these days. 

Reporter — 'You’re getting a good price for your wheat, aren’t you ? 
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fons^r—Almost $2 a bushel at the elevator, but if they’d keep 
off these restrictions and stick to the good old democratic law of 
supply and demand we’d be getting ?2.50 like we did during the 
last war. 

Reporter —What did you get in 1931 ? 

Fanner—Don't even mention that year. That was when we had 
“two-bit wheat.” Yes, sir, we got 25 rents a bushel. 

Reporter —Wasn't the law of supply and demand working then? 

Farmer —Sure, but these restrictions from Washington drive a 
man crazy. It ain't right. It's an infringement on a man’s personal 
liberty.* 

/oKu Mure Facts and Figures 

Tlirec millions yearly for manure 
Itut not one cent for literature. 

—Ellis Parker Rutler 

Iowa, a really fecund state, throws its corn over into Nebraska and 
Illinois, and its old folks all the way to California. We know what Iowa 
has ilone to California; the question might well be a,sked; wdiat has Cali¬ 
fornia done to Iowa; what effect have the great outgoings had? The 
answer ap|iears to 1 h.‘: very little. When I askeil Governor Robert D. 
Blue, a friettdiy and able man. why so many lowans left Iowa, he replied 
with IcK'al sjurit, "liecause they’ve never seen it!” 

He meant that low a, lying timquely between the two great middle 
western rivers, is .somewhat more diversified than most people think. In 
the north, the "cash grain area,” there is a fairly strong Scandinavian 
underlay, and in the sotillt a Missouri hillbilly influence; (leople speak 
with a more pronounced drawl, and go barefoot in the mud. The state 
is predominantly I’rotestaiil, but many Catholics live in the cities. 
Prohibition makes another dividing line; the river counties are mostly 
wet, the southern dry. ,\lso there are two unusual foreign-derived groups. 
One is the cluster of Dutch centering on Pella southeast of Des Moines. 
These have lieen there since 1847; they hold an annual tulip festival; they 
wear wooden shoes on ceremonial occasions, and their children may not 
speak a word of English till they are old enough to go to school.* 
’The other is the German community living near .^mana. Here is one of 
the comparatively few places in the United States where, it seems, the 
melting pot did not quite melt. The Germans who formed the Amana 
Society came out of Pennsylvania .some eighty years ago; they were an 
offshoot of the Amish and the Mennonites, and for many years they 
maintained a completely communal organization, isolated and self- 
tuffident. A joint kitchen served each group of members, religious faith 

*New York Times, July t, itM6. Reprinted by permission. 

* Similar pure Dutch colonies exist elsewhere in the Middle 33 *^ 81 , nmably in 
Uiefaigan towns like Holland. 
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was strong, and the products of work belonged to the aimmunity as a 
whole. 

One-tenth of all the food in the entire United States is produced in 
Iowa; the state's list of agricultural firsts is remarkable. It is Number 
One in; 

Agricultural products per capita 
Cash farm income 

EgfiS (7 per cent cif tin- I'mted .Stales total I 

Grade A land (a full (ptarier of the total in the nation) 

Prime beef 

Hogs 

Horse.s 

Marketing of grain-fed tattle 

Oats 

Poiicorn 

Ked clover tmd timotlo sets! 

Stnbean bay 

Poiiltf) (S per cent of all in the Untied .'stales) 

As well as iK-ing second in biiller piodnction and sorheans, and third 
in milk. 

Rut do not think that agricnlttire is the wlmle Iowa story. The 
state is not so .strongly inilustilalt/ed as. say. Kaiisa.s, hut it has 
flourishing and diverse mdii.stries. Most are. of course, closely as.sociated 
with agriculture—cereal |irocessing (as in the Omiker Oats plant at 
Cedar Rapids), meat packing (( Mtuniwa. Mason City, .Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des .Moines) and agricultural machinery (John Deere at W'atcr- 
loo). Rut also Daveii|)ort* has railroad yards and [tearl buttons; 
the Maytag Company calls its headquarters at Newton the "Washing 
Machine Capital of the World"; Ked Oak has a calendar-printing 
industry known all over the nation; there arc famous publishing houses 
in Des Moines; some of the biggest gypsum dejxisits in America are at 
Fort Dodge; Fort Madison has Sheafler Pen. Two items little known: 
Iowa has a lively graix;-and-witic industry near Council Rlufls, and it is 
a big fur-producing slate, sitice its shallow creeks are alive with musk¬ 
rat, mink, and skunk. 


Issues and Ideas in Iowa 

The major concern of Iowa is, and must he. the welfare of its com, 
bogs, and farmers, and the dominant political factor is agriculture of 
course. This ramifies in almost every direction; for instance the state 

* Which with Rock Island and Moline in Illinois across the river nukes a linfta 
community. 
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department of agriculture is even charged with supervision of the hotels, 
and farmers make up at least half the legislature. 

Iowa is an extremely conservative state, but it is not quite so over¬ 
whelmingly Republican as most outsiders believe. It went for FDR in 
both 1932 and 1936, and Democratic governors held office from 1932 
to 1938. The farm vote, which is usually decisive, hangs in close balance; 
it was 70 per cent for Roosevelt in 1932, 62 ])er cent in 1936, 49 per cent 
in 1940, and 47 per cent in 1944. A great deal depends on the weather, 
in particular on the state of the harvest and roads. Corn is a late crop. A 
farmer may not Ik- able to get into the polls if he is busy in a rainy 
November. 

Then, too, the immediate economic situation—as in all agrarian states 
—|)lays an incisive role. When the farmer is rich, he placidly votes Repub¬ 
lican by and large. When p(K)r, his vote will be a protest vote.“ “The Iowa 
farmer is a quiet man." 1 heard it .said, "hut if he starts going broke, can 
he yell!" The slate .saw, in fact, the nearest thing to a Jacquerie the 
United States has known since, let us say, Shays's Keliellion in 1786. The 
banks and insurance companie.s started closing out farms in the early 
1930’s; this happened elsewhere too, hut nowhere did it meet such fierce 
and concrete resistance as in Iowa. These fanners have a covered wagon 
tradition. They arc a stubborn and determined folk. Tlicy were ready to 
use violence to .save tlieir homes. Mohs assembled on the courthouse 
stC|)S, armed with shotguns and carrying coils of heavy rope; the 
sheriffs as a rule tewk one look, and decided not to go on with what¬ 
ever forced sale was .scheduled. 

A cogent force in Iowa, though it does not often express itself on a 
direct jxilitical level, is the state branch of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation under the leadership of one of the ablest men in his field in 
the country, Allan B. Kline. The Farm Bureau, prolrably the most power¬ 
ful of the three great national farmers’ organizations, has a position in 
Iowa (and in most middle western states) parallel to that of the Farmers 
Union in North Dakota and the Grange in New England. Iowa has 
ninety-nine counties, and the Iowa Farm Bureau has ninety-nine local 
offices.* Mostly it exerts influence through the “county agent” (in Iowa 
called the county extension director), who all over America is a kind 
of father and mother to the farmer; he is an official of both the “Exten¬ 
sion Service” of the Department of .Agriculture and the Farm Bureau. 
Thus the latter is an indispensable link between the farmer and the multi- 
forious services that can be rendered him by Washington and the local 
land grant college. Again, the Farm Bureau is, like the Farmers Uniem, 
extremely active in sudi matters as insurance and co-operatives. Tt 
inaugurated its own life insurance company in 1945, to sell insurance 

*For instance a few counties tradilionany Democratic went RepMiem in IQ3& 

*It mlsaes one county, however. In anolfaer big county there are two offices. 
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to members at cost; within a few montlis, it had 26 million dollars worth 
in force. The commercial insurance companies did not like this develop¬ 
ment, but they could not easily attack it without seeming to make all 
insurance vulnerable. The Farm Bureau co-operatives have a very 
substantial business in Iowa. One handles ga.soline as in North Dakota; 
another lias an elevator in Des Moines roughly like that in Minneapolis 
though not so big; another distributes veterinary serum and biologicals. 

Some businessmen resent hotly the entrance of the Farm Bureau into 
business, its answer is that anytliing that increases the wealth and earn¬ 
ing power of the farmer will increase the wealth and earning jiower of 
the merchant too. The small businessman (who is jealous of the farmer 
anyway, in that his taxes help pay the farmer’s subsidies, and of the 
Farm Bureau anyway, in that this is sup|xirtcd in part by public funds) 
replies in turn that he is being progressively squeezed out by the big chain 
stores on one hand, and the co-ops on the other. Also it wounds him 
grievou.sly that the co-ops arc exempt from most taxation. 

Another strong Iowa force is journalism. John M, Henry of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune did me a useful .service, when he let me 
sit in. during mo.st of a day and then at dinner, with a group of country 
editors from all over the state. In Chajitcr 17, I mentioned the Capper 
press in Kansas; there is no concentration of power quite like this in Iowa, 
but several publications, like the Meredith family's Sueeessjul Farming 
and Wallace’s Farmer, which is the Henry Wallace paper, have great 
influence: the latter has a circulation coverage of not less than 93 per 
cent in Iowa, and almost as much in adjacent states.’ 

As to the Des Moines Register and Tribune, owned by the Cowles 
brothers who also own Look and all the dailies in Minneapolis, they 
comprise one of the most celebrated newspa])er properties in the United 
States. John Cowles takes care of the Minneapolis end, and Gardner 
Cowles ("Mike”) runs the Register and Tribune. The Cowles duumvi¬ 
rate is the fountainhead of lilxyal Rcpuhlicani.sm in lowj; the Des 
Moines pa|)crs, together with their radio stations KRNT and WNAX, 
have a strong enlivening influence on almost everything in the state. 
When the Cowles paper and the rural press agree on an issue, they are 
virtually unbeatable. As far as journalism itself is concerned, the Des 
Moines papers have established an imposing variety of records. Taken 

’ Then too I discovered some remarkable oddities. Several times, for instance in 
ClHyenne. we have come across men who own “competing" papers in the same dty. 
In Indianola, Iowa, this develi^ent reaches a unique peak. On Wednesdays and 
Fridays, from the same publishing house under the identical ownership, appear the 
Record Heraid and the indianola Tribune. On Fridays, the name Record Herald is 
nrfntcd in 72-point type, and the name Indianola Tribune in 10-point; on the 
Wednesdays, tlK ordCT of type is reversed. It is the same paper, but since the 
name in the smaller type is all but invisible, it appears to carry a different identity 
in altematiag Issues. Moreover the two editions oppose one another editorially: one 
is as DeinoCTatic as the other is Republican. 
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together, the Register and Tribune have (a) the largest daily mail cir¬ 
culation of any metropolitan newspajxir in the United States, (b) the 
largest daily farm circulation of any newspaper in the United States, (c) 
the largest Sunday home-delivered farm circulation in the United States. 
The Sunday Register maintains more than a thousand rural routes, and 
is delivered hy aiitomohile to more tlian 90,000 individual farm homes. 
Every "town" in Iowa in all) that cont.ains mtjre than seventy-five 
families gets ‘‘home deluery.” 'Iherc are fifty-five cities in the nation 
larger than Oes Moines; only nine have papers with a larger Sunday 
circulation 

Another powerful element in Iowa is Masonry. Of 108 memliers of the 
lower house of the legislature, ahoiit seventy helong to the Masonic lodge, 
though nohody ever runs “as" a -Mason, ami only seldom is a man asked 
directly if he is one or not. (iovernor lilne is a Mason; so is the attorney 
general; .so is every supreme court justice Two things explain this: (t) 
Masonry is a kind of hadge of rcspectaliility. not only in Iowa hut in 
almost all the Mississippi liasin states; fj) a man comes up through the 
local Masonic lodge and, if he shows leadership, is jmshed outward to 
the legi.slaturc almost as a matter of course. 

Other Iowa forces are like those we have encountered so many times: 
the .American I.egion (laith Senator Ilickenlooper -a first-class senator 
by the way—and Mine had strong legion support I, the Methodist Church, 
the education lohliy, and the Iowa Manufacturers .Association, which is 
the local e<iuiv.ilent of the X.\M. The most conspicuous lolihyist in the 
state is Edward A. Kimliall, who is secretary of this last, and who holds, 
or held, several other jobs. Kimliall, I heard it said, “camps on the 
capitol step.s," and “is in and out of the governor's office two or three 
times a day." 

The Imss of the Repuhlican party in Iowa is Harrison E, Spangler, a 
former chairman of the Repuhlican Xational Committee. friend, not 
an Iowan, once descrilied him to me as follow.s; “He is a fine old man. 
He hasn't had a new iilea since ttyta." Tlie strength of the Republican 
machine rises from the county courthouse rings; this is a phenomenon 
vie shall encounter later in the South, though a different party of course 
holds swtiy there. Politics in Iowa is based on jiatronage as controlled 
by these rings. Anylmtly in stale employment, no matter how minor 
must have the approval of the precinct chairman, the county chairman, 
and the district chairman—all three! Even to be a janitor you have to 
have political supfiort. .Actually patronage is t)a.sed on a point system, 
according to the vote rolled up. For example, a job paying $2,000 a year 
counts for five “points"; eaA county and so on gets jobs to dis¬ 
tribute strictly on the liasis of the "iK’ints" it accumulated in the las* 
dection. 
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The Republican party in Iowa, 1 heard it said by everylxKly including 
most Republicans, lacks vision, ideals, courage, progressiveness, faith, 
leadership, and elan. It has been too tightly stratified for far too lon^. 
Also the traditional pattern wherein a man works himself up~Iegislator, 
house leader, speaker, lieutenant governor, governor—kills off bright 
spirits. 

One important issue is scluxtls, and another is, of all things, roads. 
Iowa has the highest literacy rate in the union, (y).^ (>er cent, and it has 
some splendid colleges; yet almost everyone I met said that the state 
starves education. J he Iowa scIkk^s are in the main sup|M)rtcd by the 
local communities; the state itself contributes very little. In Kansas, the 
biggest, smartest, and l)est building in almost every rural town is the 
school. Not so in Iowa. '1 he Farm Rureau and other organizations set 
out recently to put througli a reform educational program, with increased 
state aid, better pay for teachers, and so on. The husincs.s interests 
(especially those representing real estate wliicli might he taxed) moved 
against this, and in tlie end. as against Sij,ckx>.0(K) asked for, the 
schools got only $3,500,000. 

Koads make a cun<ius story; they are a chief jj<»Htical preoccupation 
of the state. It may .seem hard to 1 elievc, hut a powerful wing of opinion 
is against good roads, because roads cost nioney. i e.. taxes. In tlic north 
where they can he surfaced with material locally available, the secondary 
roads are generally cjuite g(*od Rut in the south, which has no gravel, 
thousands of miles of dirt roads exist which, when it rains, l)ecome 
muddy lanes almost imjiassahle. TItis in Iowa—the first agricultural 
Slate of the union! Naturally the .southern counties liave for years 
agitated for road imjirovement. Iowa is forbidden by its constitution to 
go into debt except for a minor amount: so to get money means raising 
it out of the local |>ocketlK)<*k. The N«»rtheniers. who came to be called 
the “Mild Koads” group though they live in the “G(K>d Roads” belt, 
resisted for a long time even a modest “farm-to-market” road program 
for the south. “The crisis over this had me jilumh scared' to death/' 
Ck)vernor Rlue told me. Finally a compromise was worked out, a penny 
tax was added to the price of gasoline, and road improvement got slowly 
under way.** 

The United States is a country where goo<l roads seem to be as 
much part of the essential landscape as bread or l^aselall. But actually, 
except for the great interstate highways and the parkways leading into 
the larger cities, American road.s arc apt to l>e quite bad. Of course 
road building is a comparatively new development from any long-range 

point of view. They became vital only after the automobile became vital; 

% 

*3>500 Iowa fanners now have their own airplanes. One reason is that the roada 
are so bad. They arc, in a manner of speaking, attempting to skip right over the 
roads era. 
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it is astonishing to think back and realize that, as recently as during 
the early 20’s, most American roads off the beaten track were as atrocious 
as those in, say, Jugoslavia or Venezuela now. It was more than merely 
the automobile that brought the present superlative network of major 
highways to America. It was grants in aid to the states by the federal 
government. 



Chapter 22 

Notes for a Portrait of Missouri 


M issouri has the reflexes of its own celebrated mules; this is a 
state with a kick to it. Here, moreover, you will find almost every 
American problem in pcpixtry miniature. Rural development versus 
urban; two great cities with contrasting points of view; politics at their 
most ferocious; erstwhile machine Ixisses of Neronian magnificence; a 
close equilibrium between Catholic and Protestant communities; sectional 
rivalries between north and south—all this is in Mis.souri. 

In Washington, D. C., I met a trim, .small, graying man with shiny 
spectacles and an alert inquisitiveness. He stood by a big wall map, and, 
as afl'ectionately as a father poring over the photograph of a lieloved 
child, pointed out various lights and shadows, humps and hollows, in the 
Missouri landscape political and otherwise. One thing I know about Mr. 
Truman is that he loves Missouri. 

“Let me give you a cross-section.’* this nvKie.st, friendly man who was 
going to be president of the United .States three weeks later said, work¬ 
ing over the map and reeling off names faster than I could take them 
down, “Let me tell you about tbe why and wherefore." Mr. Truman has 
visited every Missouri county—114 in all. He talked about friends I 
should call on, who were the apple of his eye, “They’re ornery, mean 
folk!” he chuckled. “They’re against everylxxly hut themselves!” I asked 
Mr. Truman what they were for. “Missouri!” 

In Missouri for the first time in the.se pages we touch the South. This 
is emphatically a border as well as a middle western state. “Missouri 
would lose something if the Civil War were ever entirely settled,” wrote 
the Kansas City Star not long ago. The Missouri boot heel digs directly 
into what is veritably the “old” South, and one region is called “Little 
Diide.” Missouri came into the union as an offset to Maine. The War 
Between the States split it savagely asunder; it gave 118,000 troops to 
the Confederate army, 116.000 to the federal.' In blunt fact the Bush¬ 
whackers and others in Missouri fought their own Civil War, within 
the state’s own frontiers, and traces of this still show. 

In SL Louis I first h«ird about the mechanical cotton picker and its 
terrifying wonders.* Cotton is the gravest domestic problem in the 


*lfr. Truman's figures. He menticxKd also that Kentucky went 964100 to 94fiOO 
the other way. 

*Sec Cbag^ 46 below. 
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economic sphere in America, and Missouri knows this well. One-third 
of the entire cotton crop of the nation is, believe it or not, produced 
in the area of the St. Louis Federal Reserve District. 

One Missouri peculiarity becomes manife.st at once when you look at a 
map, tliat each of its two great cities (like Omaha in Nebraska) is on an 
extreme edge of the state. Europeans will, I dare.say, find this more 
striking than Americans. Try to name any European capital located 
directly on a laud frontier. Americans take for granted what most 
Europeans envy—the impregnable .security of United States frontiers. 

The northern tier of Missouri counties is wonderfully rich agricultural 
land for the mo.st part. Mr. Truman descrilK*d to me where the glaciers 
stopircd, along the line of the Missouri River, and how they left soil that 
practically has no Isatom. The southern tier, settled in large part by 
Virginia and Tennessee mountaineers, is less productive. Hut the state 
IS a literal checkerlKiard, the crossroads of almost everything; there is 
Karcely a county without some special interest or distinction. One largely 
German area is called the “Rhineland." In one region are the largest 
lead and rinc mines in the world. .Another has (I am quoting an eminent 
local [Xilriot) "more blue grass than Kentucky and Tennessee put to¬ 
gether.” There are Mennonites in most of Missouri; many farmhouses 
have two front dimrs side by side, one for use on .Sundavs only. I once 
visited a remarkable community in the extreme southwest of the state, 
called Neosho.’* It was the Conferleratc capital of Missouri, and 
lies in what my military mentors called “traditional guerilla country.” 
Also it prorluced some famous desperadoes and bank robbers in the 
civilian .sphere, like the James lioys. Nevertheless the local citizenry is of 
a strong religious lient and puritanical in the extreme. 

In the southeastern corner of the state, near Sikeston, is a village of 
104 families, 62 white. 42 Negro. In this cluster are rcpre.scntcd thirty- 
aeven different religious denominations. 

The Ozarks arc a world in themselves. These are, as everybody knows, 
the only block of moderately high land between the Alleghenies and the 
West; they are older mountains than the Rockies, and they are the back¬ 
bone of the state. Perhaps oddly, there is little mineral wealth in the 
Ozarks except zinc and lead; the oil, I heard it put, "drained out to 
Kansas a couple of million years ago.” There is not so much human 
wealth either. The Ozarks are the Poor White Tra.sh citadel of America. 
The people arc undeveloped, suspicious, and inert. There are children 
aged fifteen who have never seen a toothbrush. 

In These United SttUes. the compendium edited by Ernest Gruening 
a good many years ago but a Iiook still very contemporary and stimulat¬ 
ing, 1 find this somewhat mordant passage about the Ozark mountaineers: 

* St. Clair McKelway oo« described this community brilliantty in Z.i/c, May a6^ 
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They . . . (Hoosiers, Crackers, Pikers, and so on) were de¬ 
scendants of the bond-servants of colonial days, and being of low 
degree sought their own kind. . . . They settled in the ntalaria 
swamps of Indiana and Illinois hut that was on the highway to 
ernpire, and civiliration drove them out. They colonized again in 
Pike County, Missouri, and made the name “Piker" notorious 
throughout the West as denoting a fellow of feeble wit and feebler 
initiative. “Crackers," descendants of the Georgia convict colony, 
also found refuge. . , . The mountain (>eoplc, too. came gradually 
onward, proliferating in their beloved highland till they crt's.sed the 
Mississi]>pi and peopled the Ozarks They are simply a highland 
race that loves solitude and scorns comfort, literature, and luxury,* 

One should have a word for the singular town of Independence, which 
as evervliody knows is Mr. Truman's own home base. The president’s 
attitude to it may he guessed from his remark to me that Kansas City 
is “one of its suburbs.” Independence is the place which, as we know 
from Chapter 13, many Mormons think will be the scene of the Resur¬ 
rection: also a I^atter-l)ay Saint community lives in it to this day, com¬ 
prising those who split off from the original church mostly on the i.s.sue 
of plural marriage; its tabernacle Ls the biggest building in the town. 
Al.so lnde|iendence was the jumping-off place for three of the greatest 
American trails, the California, the .Santa I'e and the ftrrgon. Cewis and 
Clark started out from Missouri, and so did the first covered wagons to 
California. The great city of St. I.oiiis grew from a population of 30010 
its present 816,048 in the first instance liecause it was the e»trrf>dl which 
outfitted the early westward trekkers. Independence has, among other 
things, a spirited Confederate tradition; Truman's father was a veteran, 
and his mother lives near there still. It has incidentally its own method 
of dealing with the Negro jirnhiem. Recently a very old Negro died; 
white men, including the president's brother, were his palllicarers.* 
Rural journalism in Missouri is .something quite special. Everywhere 
I heard stories about Arthur Aull, editor of the I^mar Defnocrai, who 
writes personal notes that have considerable tang. He likes nothing 
better than to report the marriage of a couple that has just had a baby, 
or to describe, with names, various misadventures of the inebriated. One 
item, as reprinted in Lije tells of a lixtal worthy who got a divorce 
because his wife ran off with her brother-in-law while he and the 
children were at the Baptist church. 

Leonard Hall, who does a weekly column about the Ozarks for. the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, recently descritied one mountaineer who "had 
six marriages go bad on him but . . . wouldn’t mind to have another 

* Vol. II, p. 357. By C. L Edjon. 

*Roy Roberts told me this anecdote and added that the Star hardly faire H a 
line b^iise nobody thought it sras a "story." 
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woman if she's a good one, for they air the best piece of property a man 
can have around the place.”* 

On Pfnderga.il and Certain Corruplions, Past and Present, 
in American City Politics 

Boss Pendergasl, the old man, i.s dead, hut it is impo,ssible to write 
about Missouri or indeed the United States without mentioning him. 
Why have so many American cities been so fabulously corrupt? 

My own memory goes back many years; 1 remember with curious 
sharpness the first time 1 ever ran into crooked politics. Our high school 
in Chicago had a magazine and 1 , for some rca.son never explained before 
or since, was its business manager. W'e made up the magazine each 
month, and took it to a .small neighlxirhood printer, who was an old- 
school honorable craftsman ; we worked long hours with him; he liked us, 
and we loved him. Then one month the principal of the high school called 
me in; 1 still remcml)er how his face was averted, as if he were ashamed 
of what he was going to have to say. No more could our magazine 
patronize that small, conscientious, patient primer. There were no com¬ 
plaints. Our printer’s price was reasonable, and bis work first rate. But 
a new city administration had just taken office and its members had 
various interlockings and interlacings and (lolitical debts to pay. So an 
order came from on high obliging all the small amateur school jtapers 
to transfer their business forthwith to a large commercial printing house 
downtown. What was our total business worth? Not more than a few 
hundred dollars a year. Enough. The big commercial printer wanted 
that few hundred dollars from each of the .schools, and was in a position 
to demand it. And that was that. 

All over America I ran into little stories about urban politics. I didn’t 
have to collect them; they stick to the ears. 

Item; In one New England city, the new mayor told his crowd on 

accepting office, “Now, boys, no-, everything’s got to be 

dean from now on, for two months.” 

Item: Nugget of conversation about the mayor of a great middle 
western city: "Oh, the old boy ain't so lad, he got rich bejore he was 
elected.” 

Item; In 1936, the St. I^xiuis Post-Disfatch won a Pulitzer prize for 
exposing “padded registrations,” of which there were found to be 45,000 
in St. Louis alone. It printed picture after picture of deserted empty 
bouses— each the address of a hundred “voters." 

Utm: In one dty until very recently, if some institution should be so 
unwise as to resist a dtakedown, the number of things gravely wrong 
with its elevators and'plumbing, which would instantly be pounced upon 

*Tbit it alto from Ufe, Uajr a?, tosh. 
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by the building inspectors and which might well lead to condemnation of 
the property, was remarkable. 

Item: In one city, when a drugstore proprietor did not contribute 
to the local machine, policemen stwxl outside his premises and searchetl 
outgoing customers for narcotics, winch did not make business flourish. 

The chief reason for the growth of corrupt political machines was 
inertia in the citizen. Hrycc wrote about "the fatalism of the multitude," 
and years later men like Penderga.st proved his point. .\ factor con¬ 
tributing to civic apathy and conse(|uent graft was the large (Percentage 
of urban foreign l)orn. These were too ignorant, too lazy, or too busy 
trying to earn a living, to care who ran the (ilace. and their immense 
voting power, bought hy favors if not by outright |)urcha.se, could swing 
most elections. 

Four things—of course the generalization is too rough—have led 
to the serious weakening todav of most of the old-.stylc crooked nmehines. 
(l) The .steady .Americanization of the foreign horn. (2) Civil service. 
(3) The decline in influence of the (tarty .system as such. (4) 1 hat well- 
known experiment in stK'ialism. the (luhlie .schools. 

Return to Missouri in general and Kansas City in (larticular. Actually 
Kansas City is a clean and well-run town these days; it jnni(ied from 
being one of the worst cities in .America to one of the liest. Its mayor, 
though a Democrat privately, rtins as a nonftarti.san—it was he who letl 
the revolt against Pendergast—and its administration is in charge of an 
entirely a(X)litical city manager. I.. P. (. ookingham. ()nc former source of 
corntption was a dishonest state jtidiciary, since it is usually a com¬ 
bination of city boss plus state patronage that makes a machine work. 
Missouri put iii a new judicial system some years ago, by which district, 
appellate, and supreme court jtidges are ap()ointed by the governor on 
recommendation of an impartial committee, whereupon they must go 
before the people. Later, as their terms run out, they arc obliged to run 
again on the simple and direct issue of whether or not they shall be 
retained. This arrangement has, it seems, done a great deal to take the 
state judiciary out of spoils politics. 

Pendergast was a .symlpol. He had little importance in himself—though 
it is indubitable that, had he not shoved Harry Truman ahead some 
years ago, Truman would never have Itecome president. One of the 
reasons that he liked Truman was, of course, that Truman is one of the 
most honest men alive; all political machines with shadowy edges like to 
have men of impeccable character "in front." Thomas J. Pendergast was 
bom in St, Joseph in 1870. He went to St. Mary’s College, a small 
Catholic school, and became a bouncer in a Kansas City saloon run by 
his elder brother, Jim. This Jim was a satrap of considerable eminence. 
Tom was bright and ambitious and he soon saw where the big moi^ 
lay. He ran a liquor business with one hand, and went into pcflitict with 
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the other. By 1900 he was a street commi.ssioner and a councilman. His 
patron in these days was James A. Reed, then the mayor and later a 
lamous Missouri senator. Pendergast was both burlier and sharper than 
most of his confreres. He was an operator on a really big scale and he 
soon squeezed out all the small frj'. Mostly he made his “legitimate" 
money out of a cemetit business.’ 

Almost all Americans will understand at once what this means; the 
man from the mam may not. Counties like Jackson and cities like Kansas 
City do an imnien.se amount of public as well as private building. Pender¬ 
gast was the Imss. Therefore, it well behooved any contractor to .sec that 
he bought his cement and concrete exclusively from the boss's companies. 
The pattern is almost pitiably simple; I will not go into the minutiae. 
But also ''T.l." had other interest.s—h(|Uor, gambling, prostitution; 
Kansas City was a brilliantly wide-open town. Mr. W estbrook Pegler 
once wrote ati outraged column describing a ''public restaurant in which 
the waitresses .stri|iped to their high-heeled shoes." Suppose you were a 
neighUirhotKl saloon keeper. You had to buy your liquor from one of 
Pendergast's firms, use his cement if yon wanted to repair a wall or 
extend your premises, and pay bis lieutenants "|irotection" if your estab¬ 
lishment included vice and gambling. The Pcmlergast crowd even "init 
the lug” on the corner policemen. These made S60 dollars a month 
salary perhaps, to jier cent of which went to the local ward or ])recinct 
“club.” 

One of the most remarkable sights in .America is Briisli Creek, the 
shallow, winding waterway that leads into Ktmsas City from the viest 
for fifteen miles. Some years ago it was f'aved by Pendergast! 

My friend Jay Allen delivered a lecture in Kansas City in the early 
I94o's, anil talked alxnit the collap.se of h'rancc. Someone in the audience, 
seeking a pious explanation of this, asked. “But wasn't France frightfully 
corrupt ?” Mr. .Allen's reply was. “.Am 1 s|)eaking in Kansas City or am 
I not!” 

On the political side Pendergast throve and proliferated. He was, even 
more than Hague and Crump, the most ixmerful .American tioss of his 
generation; he controlled (xihtics on the city, county, .state, and national 
level. He had. at one time, no fewer than 60,000 “ghost” votes; the 
names were taken out of the cemeteries. He never took important public 
office himself (unlike Hague atid Crump) but he was a major behind- 
the-scenes figure in every Democratic National Convention for a gen¬ 
eration. Missouri is a pivotal state presideiuially, and “T.J.” had 
Missouri in the calloused hollow of his hand. 

1 asked people in Kansas City wliat heat Pendergast. “He got swell.” 
Also he got careless. A wildly extravagant love of racing gripped him, 

’That Bif Tom was ortginally a bouncer is from the New A'ork Times, January 
Ml 194a 
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and for years he was accustomed to hot some $50,000 per day^ on i\\t 
horses: sometimes he lost, and this cost money. The breakup came in 
1939, when the federal income tax authorities went after him; he pleaded 
guilty to tax evasion, and was sentenced to fifteen months in I-eaven- 
worth. He died shortly after being released on jiarole. Tlie pivot of the 
affair was a $430*000 bribe he repuiedb’ received from some fire insur¬ 
ance crpinpanics for “settlement** of a rate isMie. The case ha.s a certain 
relevance in the kinds of tie-up it adduces. 'I'he New Xnrk Ihrald 
Tribune, not a muck-raking (prgan but one that guards zealously the 
public interest, wrote as follows: 

This .settlement had its genesis in Nslien the .^tale of Missouri 
oppn>ed an increa.se in fire insurance rates by 137 cotnp;inn*s, and. 
pending settlement of the liligalinn. a I'lntepl Slates District Court 
impounded the rate-increase nn'iiey. It}' 1035 this impnunded money 
liad amounted to $o.5CX),0(x> 

Half of the imptunnled inone\ went to the companies involved: 

30 percent more went int<» a trust fund bn- the eomjianies to pay 
lawwrs* fees and exjKiises--and among tlie e\]>enses. gf»vcrnmenl 
agents charged eftcr their investigation, was an item of $430,0(K) that 
went to lloss Pemlcrgast for arranging the settlement. 

Under the original .sctllcmcni of the in>nraiue rate case approved 
hy the I'ederal court, only jo jpercent of the impounded money went 
back to the pf)hcv hoklcrs, hm shortly alter IVndergast’s release 
from prison, . tlirce-judge I’Vderal couti in Kansas City ordered 
S8.C)00.(.xxj refunded to the policy holders on the ground that the 
insurance c<nnpanie.s could not “enjoy any fruits from the decree 
procured hv fraud." The companies also were ordered to juty interc.st 
and costs, estimated at $i ,cxx).0(X) 

We turn now to today. What remains of the IVndergast machine 
cleaned uj), is run not hv T.J.’s son hut hy his nephew, Jame.s M. Pender* 
ga.st. a lawver. It sought *i> “come hack" in both i<^42 and 1044 * hut not 
with great succes.s. and it lias comparatively little influence* in the city 
nowadays. However, in i<»46. it marshale<I all its remaining strength 
to help Mr. Truman “purge” Kepn‘sentative Roger C. Slaughter, and he 
was duly heaien liy I'nt»s .\. Axtell, the 'rruman candidate. But then in 
Kf)veml»cr Axtell liimself was beaten liy a Republican. 

W'hen the city machine began to delicjiiescc, the I’endcrgasters pul 
tlieir hope in Jackson County, where they controlled the courtliouse. 
But the 1(}46 Republican utisurgc also knocked them out of this, at least 
for the lime l>eing. Six out of eleven Jackson County seats in the Icgia- 
lature went to the Rcjniblicans, and the Pendergast people lost, with one 
minor exception, all the kxral jobs tliat count. 

This was part of a national trend of course. The great Democratic 

•New York Herald Tribune. January 26, 1942. 
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machines in New York, Chicago, and Jersey City took tremendous 
beatings too; almost everywhere the urban bosses were repudiated. 
Partly this was a natural swinging of the pendufum; in part it was, as 
we know, caused by the death of Roosevelt, to whose star Pendergast, 
Kelly-Nash, and Hague always clung hotly; partly it was because so 
many women, with their great voting power, were sick and tired of food 
shortages, standing in line, and OP.\. An interesting conjecture is what 
the Republican party will do with its new city victories. “The proletariat 
went Republican," I beard it put. Will it stay Republican? Many folk 
in the Middle West do not, it seems, think that the GOP strength in 
the congested urban areas is very deeply fixed or based, especially if 
hard times should come again. 

More Ahou! Missouri Votitics and Simitar Conjused Topics 

To descril)e what Missouri lives on is easy enough. In the Show Me 
State we are out of "colonial" territory at last. The banks, both in Kansas 
City and St. l.X)uis, are powerftil, big, and home owned. Missouri is, 
incidentally, unique in having two federal reserve bank district head¬ 
quarters; two out of the twelve in the union are in this state. Missouri 
lives on coal (also home owned) and other minerals, on shoes, flour, 
brewing, and chemicals (for instance Monsanto in St, Louis), on 
strongly develo()ed and diversified small industry, on agriculture and 
cattle and meat packing, on jobbing and distribution in general, and on 
the railways—both Kansas City (served by twelve major lines) and St. 
Louis are great railway towns. 

Missouri is one of the least pretlictable of states politically; most 
electoral races are extremely close, and—like Idaho for instance— 
Missouri is so representative of stresses and fermentations in the country 
at large that it has gone the way the country went, on the presidential 
level, in every election for some forty years. Roosevelt carried it all four 
times. But it is very touch and go otherwise. Until the elections of 
November, 1946, one senator was Republican, one Democratic, and of 
the House delegatioti seven were Democrats, six Republicans.* Though 
the result is almost always ttneertain to the verj' last minute, the pattern 
is usually the same. Kansas City nms up a large vote one way, and St 
Louis the other; the rural counties swing the balance. These are them¬ 
selves acutely mixed. “Little Dixie" is as solidly Democratic as South 
Carolina; the Oiark area is predominantly Republican. 

The legislature is dominated by agriculture, the rural districts, and 
the “county rings.” Another lobby is that of the brewers; this is the 
first time, I believe, that we have come across brewing as an influence. 

*At o( todsy both lenatorf are Rcpablican, and also nine ot the thirteen coo- 
f rtMnwn. 
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As I heard it said, "The guy for tlic St. Louis breweries is always 
the biggest single guy in the legislature." Also—another first—a power¬ 
ful lobby is that of the loan companies, which in the giHxI old days 
blossomed with interest rates as high as 300 per cent a year. Tlie Baptists 
in the Bible belt play a role, as do tlie Catholics in St. Louis, and so do 
the school teachers and the League of W omen \’oters. The American 
Legion is not so strong as in adjacent states. I^alxir lias been a com|)ara- 
tively minor force until recently; the war, however, gave a beady bixist 
to industrializ.ation and hence to unionization; in tlie 11)44 campaign, 
the CIO was the biggest single factor in carrying the state for Roose¬ 
velt.'* Finally, two great ncwspa|K'rs, the Kansas City Star and the St. 
Louis Posl-Disfialch, are as infliicntial in their special areas as any in 
the land. Su])erfinally, one .should remember the .sonieliines neglected 
factor of the common man himself, the small citizen, the independent 
voter. A real issue in Missouri has always lieen politicians versus people. 
As much as in any stale, the unorganized and iniin.strncted and un¬ 
pledged individual voter, for all his failings and futilities, is a potent and 
pervasive force. 

Missouri gave itself a new constitution in I()4,S. Many slate constitu¬ 
tions are, as we know, hopelessly oiitinoded; that Mis.souri should have 
gone to the trouble to make a new one is an indication of its gumption. 
The new diK'nment, over which eighty-three delegates spent a year of 
work, replaces that of 1875. 1' iirovides for a considerable minilicr of 
reforms; for instance seventy former state agencies are now grouped in 
fifteen executive departments; ju-stices of the fH'.ace who lived on their 
own fees (this immoral characteristic exists almost everywhere in the 
Middle West) are replaced by salaried inagistrates; the state commis¬ 
sioner of education is appointed 011 a nonpartisan basis; [latronage is 
presumably checked and a merit .system in public appointments encour¬ 
aged. The provision that caused most struggle was one which aimed 
to cut down the exorbitant fees charged by the loan companies. 

Let us, on the state level, mention only one qiisode in Missouri’s 
opulent record of fxilitical scandal. This was the celebrated and somewhat 
comic attempt to “steal the governorship" after the 1940 election. The 
Post-Dispatch lifted its voice to full thunder, calling it “the most gigantic 
attempted political steal in the history of the state.” A Republican, 
Forrest C. Donnell, now a senator, won the governorship" by a very 
slim margin, some 3,000 votes. The legislature was Democratic. 'Five 
Sl Louis Democratic bosses met in the conventional "smoke-filled" 
room (at the De Soto Hotel to be precise) and worked out a scheme 

“Of the forty-nine intemalional unions in the country eighteen have unitt in 
UisMuri now. Biggest is the UAW, because of the Ford and Chevrolet assembly 
fKtories and the great sprouting of aircraft plants. At one time Pratt & Whitney 
at South Kansas City employed aa.ooo workers. 

“ Rot to be confused with Phil Donnelly, the prrsem governor, a Democrat. 
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whereby they hoped to keep Donnell from being installed. The case, 
which had highly convoluted aspects, boomeranged and after much delay 
Donnell was able to take his scat. One exidanation of this is that the 
St. Louis machine got worried halfway through, because the local reper¬ 
cussions were t(Ki inflammatory; their allitudc l)ccame, “To hell with 
the governorship, if this thing is goitig to beat tis in loztii !” Indeed the 
affair ended with the expulsioti from power iti St. Louis of the in- 
cumlK'Ut iHisses. They tried to steal one election, and lost another! This 
may leail the innoicnt observer to reflect that, after all, the episode has 
a pro|>cr moral ending. .Actually it is not so sim])Ie. National eminence 
and copious rewards have, as it has worked out, come to several of the 
participants. 

No iKilitical reporter can visit Kansas City and .St. Louis without 
hearing lively talk about the men whom Air. Truman has fetched out 
of the wilds of Missouri into, or near, the White House. The list is 
impressively lung—llaimegan, .'Symington (the son-in-law of Jimmy 
Wadsworth ineidentallv), A'ardemaii, Snyder (wlio is very well liked 
and re.s|K'Cled localh 1, Judge Collet, A’aughan, and Clark Clifford. Hut 
here we enter the national held. tins bisik must, unless it is to he a mil¬ 
lion words long, draw the line somewhere, and 'I'rimian and the jierson- 
alities around him are not oiir province now. Of cour.se jokes about the 
Missourians in Washington are wuhout end. The one 1 like liest I heard 
in .St. Louis. Two high Washington oflicials were having a ikiIkw dis¬ 
pute. One said metaphorically, refusing to yield to the other, "(ikay, 
you’ve made your ca.se, but 1 don’t agree with you—I’m from Missouri.” 
His colleague re|ilied with brisk aplomb, "Tell me anyliody who isn’t!” 

The Tii'o Missouri Queens 

What makes cities differ? What makes one .somnolent and another 
gay; what makes one as raw and effervescent as another is solier and 
sofihistieatetl ? .Age; geography and history; contrasting types of settle¬ 
ment : relation to the hinterland; demographic variations; also factors 
mysterious and unanswerable, Kansas City and St. Louis, though in 
the same state and separated by only a few hundred miles, differ as 
drastically as any two great cities in the nation. 

Kansas City (population metropolitan area 634.093; city limits 
399,178) is, or was, a wild buckaroo town, a great railhead for the cattle 
trade, and "the meanest, most lawless" city in the United States. Among 
adjectives I have heard for it are compact, dynamic, and obscene. It is 
also one of the friendliest cities I have ever been in. .Above all it is full 
of restlessness and bounce. St. Louis (population 1,367,977 metropolitan 
area; 816,048 dty limits) is much bigger, calmer, more seasoned, with 
a wealth more deeply entrenched; it gives a sense of civilization like 
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that of Cincinnati, grave and mature. St. I^uis was founded by the 
French, but coloring it strongly is a very large Germainlescended 
population. Also it has intimate Deep South colorations, whereas Kansas 
City is almost purely western. The emphasis in Kansas City is on raw 
materials; that of St. Louis on manufacturing and finance. Kansas City 
faces west; St. Louis faces cast and south. One reason why the latter 
didn't have the cattle market is that the Ozarks cut off the range. Kansas 
City is essentially Protestant; St. Louis essentially Catholic. Kan.sas City 
, is the heart of Democratic power in Mis.souri, St. Louis the heart of 
Republican. Kansas City is full of Iniosters and go-getters; St. Louis, 
with a certain stagnancy, isn’t so self-conscious or aggressive—e.vcqjt 
alxiut its hasehall teams when tliey arc witinitig.'- 

One curious anomaly lies in a (loiitt of differeticc between the Kansas 
City Star and the St. Louis Posl-Disf>alch. The Star, once a great 
crusading l>a|>er, was left to its employees by its founder, W’llliain Rock- 
hill Kelson ; nolaxly may own a voting share of its stm'k without being a 
working member of the staff. The result of this was to make the Star 
progressively more conservative. Iiecause, as 1 heard it put, the editorial 
employees naturally come to take a front-office view. The Post-Dispatch, 
on the other hand, a Pulitzer property and baronial in management, is 
probably the most effective lilxTal ncwspaiier in the United States. This 
is no coutitry in which to make liKi.se generalizations aUiut the influence 
of ]iropcrty on politics, or vice versa. 

The admirable Star reminds me a good deal of my own newspa|>cr, 
the Chicago Daily Nnvs, in older days. It resisted comics for a long time; 
for years it printed line drawings instead of pliotografihs; even twlay, 
its headlines are .so conservative as to lie almost invisible. NnlxHly, not 
even the president of the com|iany or Roy A. Rolierts, the fabulous 
managing editor, has an office. EvcrylxKly's desk is o|)en and cxjiosed 
on a vast armorylike fliKir. 

The Post-Dispatch, its editors told me, docs not play qyitc such a 
direct political role as the Star. The Star really tries to run Kansas City 
—and run it well—and its influence on eastern Kansas is. as we know, 
profound. In Kansas City itself it is a monopoly. One item is that the 
Star will accept no liquor advertising Iiecause this might damage its 
prestige and circulation in the Kansan wastes. Mr. Rolierts is a potent 
influence not only in local politics, but in national. The Post-Dispatch 
has considerable national influence too, but in a different way. The East 
St. Louis hinterland is not Mr. Pulitzer’s private colony. The paper leans 
over backwards, in fact, to avoid direct commitments in local affairs. 
For instance the owner of the leading St. Ixiuis de|>artment store told 
me that he has never once so much as laid eyes on either of the two 
senior editors of the Post-Dispatch, and he has met Mr. Pulitzer only 

** St Louis is one of the five American cities srith teams in both major Icafoew 
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once. This is in acute contrast to the habit in most middle western cities 
where the top publishers and businessmen are usually members of the 
same clubs, guests at the same parties, and in general close associates. 
This aloofness on the part of the P-D has even led to the legend that “it 
isn’t interested in St. Louis!" Actually, though its temper is national 
rather than purely local, it lias largely set the tone of St. Louis for two 
solid generations. 

What appears on the masthead of the P-D every day is worth quoting: 

I know that my retirement will make no difference in its cardinal 
principles; that it will always fight for progress and reform, never 
tolerate injustice or corruption, always figlit demagogues of all 
parties, never lielong to any party, always oppose privileged 
classes and public plunderers, never lack sympathy with the poor, 
always remain devoted to the public welfare; never be satisfied 
with merely printing news; always lie drastically independent; never 
he afraid to attack wrong, whether by predatory plutocracy or 
predatory poverty. 

The record of the paper’s citations and crusades is almost endless. 
It won so many prizes that for a time it withdrew from the Pulitzer 
comi)etitions. Its cartoonist, Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, is one of the two or 
three la;st in the world, and it has one of the most highly developed senses 
of smell in journalism; at the slightest sniff of graft or scandal, the 
nostrils of the P-D quiver. When it goes after someone, it all but throws 
the printing presses. Some of its better-known crusades were those over 
Teapot Dome, smoke alxitement, municigial vote frauds, a utilities scandal 
(it sent the president and vice president of a power company to jail), 
Pendergast, and, more lately, the tidewater oil affair. It supported Roose¬ 
velt three times, and opposed him once.'“ From the beginning, though 
it has had a large Catholic circulation, it has reported and interpreted 
the Russian Revolution as intelligently as jmssihle. and for years it has 
been incisively and copiously anti-Franco, no matter what its Catholic 
readers may think, and will remain so until Franco is where he belongs, 
out of office or out of Spain. 

Naturally the Post-Dispatch makes enemies. One story describes the 
Negro who, informed by his doctor that he has syphilis, is jubilant at the 
news. The doctor is mucli puzzled by this until the Negro explains, “Well, 
suh, the Post-Dispatch has always been against syphilis, so I’m for it.” 

St Louis, a real metropolis—once it was the third city in the nation, 
and even today it is eighth—has a quality rare in America: tolerance. It 
ia a great town for civil liberties, and the intellectual climate is practically 
an that a civilized person can ask. The city is 13 per cent Negro; yet 
there are no race riots, and the Negro problem is nowhere near the 

**Ia 1936. It did not. however, support Ijindoo dtker. 
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preoccupation that it is in Kansas City. Il is 50 per cent Catholic, but 
several local Catholics collaborated closely with the PAC during the hst 
presidential campaign. St. Louis is the town wiiere Communists speak 
on Twelfth Street with police protection, and where the liberal press 
insists that Gerald L. K. Smith has a ]x!rfect right to hold a mass 
meeting. 

The Germans arc about half tlie total population. The telephone lK)ok is 
full of Eberts, Muellers, \'ogts, Fritsche.s. KoIIk-s; 1 counted si.\ty- 
seven solid columns of names beginning with Sch. The Germans came 
(as they came to the other ri\cr cities) after 1848, a sound folk with an 
advanced culture; they were largely respoirsihlc for keeping Missouri 
federal in the War Between the States; their itiipact retnains very 
strong, not so much in politics hut iti giving the city its interest in educa¬ 
tion, fine craft work, beer, atid the arts. The dominant German was for 
many years the late Adolphus Busch, who arrived in St. Louis in 1857, 
married a brewer's daughter named Lilly -Anheuser, and organized what 
became the largest brewery on earth. 

St. Louis has two universities, Wtishington (non.sectarian) and St. 
Louis (Jesuit); they are frieinllv rivals rather like Tulane and l.oyola 
in New Orleans. In 1044, by ttdd and striking chance, a professor in the 
medical school of each won a Nobel prize. I'tjr a long interval we sccin 
to have been in an area where the big cities have only one ncwsiiajicr. But 
there are three independent coniiieiing jiapers in St. Louis. The Globe- 
Democrat is a lusty sheet, and the Star-Times, an e.\cellent pa|>er, is 
as liberal as the Post-Dispatch, though not .so itroniincnt on the national 
scene.*‘ 

I like Kansas City too—the red lights atop its skyscrapers at night (St. 
Louis doesn't have many skyscrapers), its war memorial that looks like 
a silo, its sense of being a gateway, its progressive social-minded bankers, 
its flavor of Dallas and Fort Worth in one. Its leading hotel, the 
Muehlebach, is one of the most satisfying in the nation. Also, despite 
reforms, it is still a kind of middle western Babylon, the nearest place 
where Texas and Oklahoma can go on the loose. Experts in these matters 
tell me, too, that it is the best boogie-woogie town in the United States. 

I went to one Coryhantic bar where, under Pendergast, horsebooks and 
dice tables flourished, and the crou|)iers, without even Ixithering to take 
off their green aprons and eye visors, went out to lunch and nobody 
paid attention. 

Quite a different atmosphere is that in one of the most peculiar com- 

** One inexplicable point about St. Louis is that the British government contideri 
it one of the lour cities in the United States "unhealthy for purposes (rf leaves of 
absence." The others are New Orleans. Jacksonville and Savamuh. This is com- 
pletelv mystifying. An explanation may be that the reference to ^ Loins got in 
the Foreign OfBtt Handbook forty or fifty years ago, and through oversight has 
never been removed. 
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rounities in the United States. Kansas City, Kansas. Its main street is 
called Minnesota Avenue; like almost all Kansas main streets it is straight 
and enormously broad; also, more than any other American street 1 ever 
saw, it connotes the derelict. This whole neighborhood seems ship¬ 
wrecked. A good many shops are walled up and most are dreary; within 
a block are a line of credit .shops ($i.oo down on furniture), automobile 
loan agencies, and three “Unclaimed Freight" store.s. 

It is almo.st imi)<)S.sible to tell in some areas where Missouri ends and 
Kansas twgins. or vice versa. Kansas City (Kaii>as) is so exploited by 
its ambitious sister that even the streetcars are routed to go through the 
Missouri retail district. The frontier actually goes down the middle of 
the livestoi-k exchange, one of the biggest cattle markets in the world; 
1 know nothing like this in .America excejn the remarkable hotel on Lake 
Tahoe which is partly in California, jiartly in Nevada, with tlie line 
going ihroiigb the dining room—you can (|ualifv for a divorce on one 
side, but noi on the other. 

The right to vole is delennined in the two Kansas Cities by residence, 
and ta.xation by where you earn your money. .So a Missouri executive 
who lives in the faslilonahle part of the K.ansas .sector lives, at best, a 
double life, lie will pay a Missouri incoine tax on his salary, and a 
Kansas income tax on wdiatever other income he niay have. The post 
office disregards state lines. Mail addressed to Kansas City (Missouri) 
will lie delivered without interruption to residents of, say. Johnson 
County, Kansas. 

Nowaditys the night chibs and bars in K.ansas City (Missouri) do 
actually slop serving li(|iior at midnight on .Saturday. So folk in the 
midst of dnersion siinply pick up IkiuIcs and proceed across the state 
line into "dry" Kansas, where they m.ay drink unfettered. 1 visited a 
fine old pub called the Last Chance on Sotitliwestern Boulevard, very 
close to the frontier. 1 am not sure of my notes at this point, but my 
impres.sion is that, come midnight on Saturday, all you do is move a 
few inches down the liar, and although there will be no more Missouri 
liquor, 3.2 per cent Kansas beer begins to flow. 

Negro Problem and Ndueation in the S'hoto Me Slate 

Negroes call Missouri a “southern state with northern exposure." 
It was a slave state in i860, and laws prohibiting intermarriage between 
black and white arc on the books. Segregation is the rule in schook, 
theaters, restaurants, and hotels; on the other hand there is no Jim 
Crow in transportation. Conductors on southbound trains try, however, 
to persuade Negroes to sit in the same car, to save the trouble of moving 
thOT into a Jim Crow coach when the South proper is reached. 

In Kansas City I asked friends what the chief local issue was, and 
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It took some time before tlicy were willinp to admit tliat it was tlie Negro 
problem. The whites were, by and large, defensive; they didn't like to 
talk about the subject. Yet there was an obvious fear that Kansas City 
might, like Detroit, e.xplode into tragic riots. People said that Negroes 
because of postwar prosjierity, with increased earning and sjMtnding 
power, were becoming markedly aggressive: there were rmnors (as in 
New York) of “Ihursdav night hum]iing." This is the usual maid’s 
night out, and deptirtment .stores are o])en till i) r.M.; Negroes, on 
Thursday in particular, were supposed to have de\elo|ied the habit of 
bumping into whites on the streets. .As it turned out the "humping 
nights" were almost as much of a myth as the similar legendary 
"Eleanor Clubs” in the .South. 

In .Swope Park, otie of the biggest municipal parks in the country 
the .swimming pool and tennis courts are not open to Negroes; one ot 
the two golf courses is. l\e]iorls spread thickly last summer that the 
Negro community, organized into "pu.sh clubs." intended to inv.ade the 
park, jump into the jiool forthwith, and play tennis. .So seriously 
were these rumors regarded th;it the jiolice went out to the area in force, 
pre[)ared to cpiell disturbances. Nothing ha)ipened—because the Negro 
community it.self had never heard of the “plot.” 

Negroes are of considerable particniari/ed jioliiicat imiKirlancc in 
Kansas City; for instance the .Negro vote was decisive in beating Roger 
C. Slaughter for renomiiiatioii m the ^'i^1h Congressional district in 
1946.*^ It was not merely Truman and Pendergast leftovers that 
knocked .Slaughter out. What really Is-at him was the Negroes, as a ward- 
by-ward analysis of the vote will prove. Why did the unanimous Negro 
vote turn against Mr. .‘'laughter? 'I bat be w.as an anti-New Dealer who 
had done everything jiossible for a long period to im]i<-de ,and defeat 
Roosevelt-Trunian measures was not all. Ihe tiling that counted was 
that he had vehemently opjKPsed legi.slalion to keep alive the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, lie is cpioted as saying, “I sure as 
hell ojiposed the bill for an b'EPC, and I'm proud of the fact that my 
vote killed it." 

Kan.sas City (Missouri) provides, all in all, a glimpse of almost every 
aspect of the Negro problem—from growing awareness by Negroes of 
their constitutional rights to growing awareness by whites of what the 
problem means in terms of conscience as well as legality. One CIO 
organizer told me, "Ry (jwl, during the 1044 cam))aigu we bad to work 
with 'em and I even learned to call 'em Negroes instead of niggers my¬ 
self!” Kansas City (Kansas) across the river presents a sharp contrast 
to most of this. It is more heavily Negro by a gocxl deal (aliout 174 
per cent as against 11.9 per cent for Kansas City, Missouri), but the 

“See the New York llrrald Trihtne, September 8, load, for an analytii of 
this by Bert Andrews. 
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Kansans are on the whole more tolerant and the sense of incipient ten¬ 
sion is much less. 

The most interesting over-all aspect of the Negro issue in Missouri 
is in education. The situation is moderately complex. The University of 
Missouri at Columbia refuses (like all southern state universities) to 
admit Negroes. The University of Kansas at I-awrence, Kansas, does 
admit them. The University of Kansas City (Missouri) does not admit 
Negroes, nor docs Washington in St. Louis. St. Louis University 
(Catholic) does. At Jefferson City, some thirty miles from Columbia, is 
Lincoln, a state university exclusively for Negroes. In 1936 a Negro 
named Lloyd Gaines, on t)eing graduated from Lincoln, applied for 
admittance to the University of Missouri law school. He was refused. 
He thereupon sued the university. The case reached the Supreme Court, 
which in 1939 made a hi.storic ruling, to the effect that the state of 
Missouri was obliged to give its citizens, white or Negro, equal educa¬ 
tional facilities. But a loophole continued to exist, whereby the state 
could pay the tuition of a Negro at some institution outside the state, 
instead of admitting him to one of its own white schools: this is the reason 
why so many Missouri Negroes go to the University of Kan.sas. But 
the Gaines case made further action neccs.sary. Missouri was forced to 
set up a branch of its law school, jor Games alone, in St. Louis!—in 
order that the campus at Columbia .should continue to remain lily white. 
This must l)e the only case in history of a school designed for a student 
body consisting of one person. Gaines, however, did not appear in St. 
Louis to take up his unique |xisition. 

Then a lively young girl named Lucile Bluford, at present on the staff 
of Jhc Kansas City Call, applied for admittance to the University of Mis¬ 
souri school of jounialism, which is incidentally one of the best in the 
nation. The registrar did not recognize her application as being from 
a Negro, and she was accepted. Then, when the school term ojxtned and 
she arrived on the campus, she was promptly informed that she could 
not, of course. l)e admitted. Miss Bluford renewed her application, was 
refused, and then sued the university. To evade implications of the suit, 
the state then set up a separate school of journalism at Lincoln—which 
still exists—again with the intent of keeping, at all costs, any Negroes 
from infecting the home campus. This segregated school of journalism 
had only five or six students to begin with; yet it had to be specially 
maintained with a staff of teachers and the like. Miss Bluford, however, 
would not attend the ersatz school. It was set up for undergraduates and 
she was qualified to be a graduate student. So ^e applied for admittance 
to the university’s graduate school. Again she was refused. So she filed 
another suit. Fearing to lose the suit, in which case it would have had 
to accept her, the university prtxxeded to abolish (temporarily) its own 
(ladnate school of joumalian. 
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Lest this whole episode api)ear purely incredible, as well as asinine, we 
should point out again that Missouri is a border state. When wc reach 
the South it will become clearer why such monstrous procedures continue 
to exist. 

Smoke and Railums 

Most of the great cities of the Middle West and its iKtriphcry have the 
same problems, in whole new fields that this book has scarcely touched 
as yet—tractioti, law and order, slums, water pollution, motor traffic, 
garbage (lielieve it or not, the chief issue in the I945 mayoralty election 
in Pittsburgh was garbage, no less), honesty in administration, air[X)rts, 
and smoke. Of all American cities, St. Louis has the latst record in 
ameliorating the smoke nuisance; it has, indeed, practically abolished it. 
Think of Cincitmati or Pittsburgh by contrast! 

St. Louis lies close to the great bituminous field in southern Illinois, 
and coal from this fed its industry for decades. It was, as a result, a city 
where you had to change your shirt three times a day, and where, 
literally, it was often impiissihle to .see across the street. There are only 
two practicable ways to reduce smoke, fine is to use more cx|)cnsive 
(but more efficient) smokeless coal. The other Is to u.se smoky coal only 
in conjunction with a stoker or otlier mechanical contrivance that re¬ 
duces the amount of smoke produced 

The story of what happened to smoke in St. f.ouis, in all its detail 
and interplay, is one of the most interesting in America; if I were a 
professor of political science I would turn my students loo.se on it as a 
classic example of how the public interest, long fru.strated. can rise on 
an issue like this, force )K)IiticaI action to lie taken, and win hands down. 

The situation had breome intolerable. The Post-Dispatch, using its 
familiar one-two punch technique, opened up with an angry editorial 
and an even angrier Fitzpatrick cartoon. There had lieen campaigns to 
abate the smoke evil before, but they W'ere ineffective. The mayor of the 
time then set up a new apparatus, in which two men distinguished them¬ 
selves, James L. Ford Jr., a banker with a strong sense of civic interest, 
and Raymond R. Tucker, professor of chemical engineering at Washing¬ 
ton University. Eventually new ordinances came into effect, w’hich forced 
the citizenry either to use smokeless coal or, in furnaces not hand-fired, 
to install devices that take the smoke out of “high volatile" bituminous 
from Illinois. When St. Louis does see smoke these days, it is largely 
that which blows over from East St. Louis (Illinois), which curious 
municipality—one of the most backward in the United States—has 
persistently refused to co-operate. 

The chief interests fighting smoke abatement were of course the 
bituminous operators in Illinois. They were bitter enough for a time to 
threaten a boycott. St. Louis responded by threatening a boycott in turn. 
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i.e. to buy nothing but anthracite. The fight was in eflFect won when a 
clause was incorporated into the projected ordinance empowering the 
municipality of St. Louis, if necessary, to go into the coal business on its 
own. Actually the bituminous o])erators have not suffered. It was the 
householders and industrial consumers who had to pay for the installation 
of smoke-removing stokers. Moreover when a person buys a stoker 
(average cost, it means as a rule that he will not be tempted to 
change to oil or gas for some little time. 

For the romance of railroads, St. Louis is the first city in the nation. 
At the Union Station the sleek trains arc lined up like race hor.ses in 
'adjoining stalls—the Pennsylvania’s Spirit of St. Louis and the New 
York Central'.s Knickerbocker to New York, the llaltimore & Ohio's 
Diplomat to Washington, and all the streamliners: The Rebel (Mobile 
& Ohio) to New Orleans, the ,‘\nn Rutledge (.Alton) to Chicago, the 
Burlington Zephyrs to the Twin Cities, the Colorado Eagle (Missouri 
Pacific) to Denver, the Creen Diamond (Illinois Central) to Chicago, 
and several to Te.xas and points .s<juth and west. 

"No train ever jasses through St. Louis." This wa.s a Ixiast once. 
The Union Station had the largest traffic in tlie world, berausc in 
Qiicago, crossing the continent, a traveler bad not only to change trains 
but stations; in St. l.onis, only the change of train was neees.sary. 

Many times in Europe 1 Imve taken the Orient or the .Sim])lon-Orient 
Express. With a minnnnm of fuss, one nm' traverse the entire continent, 
from Calais or Paris to .Athens or Lstanlml. across eight or nine different 
countries, without once stepping out of the vwjon-ht. But, until 1946, it 
was physically impossible for a person to cross the L'niied States, the 
most acutely trans|Kirtation-minded of countries, w ithout changing trains. 
Fruit and cattle could make the trip without transfer, but not a man or 
woman. This has been modified now. largely as a result of initiative by 
Robert R. A'oung of the Chcsa|)cake & Ohio, and a few tran.scontinental 
trains have been set up to go through both St. l.ouis and Chicago with¬ 
out the former lung delays profitable only to the hotel and transfer 
business. 

Last Words on MVA 

Near St. Louis, as cverylKidy knows, the Mississippi and Missouri 
meet. It is, oddly enough, somewhat difficult to visit tlie actual site of the 
junction. Also St. Louis, more than any other place in the nation, is the 
home of MVA. This was another Posi-Disfalch crusade, and its cam¬ 
paign was so effective that the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, by a 
majority of 76 out of roughly 1,500 votes, actually came out for MVA, 
But the issue as a whole moved out of St. Louis and Missouri into 
national politics, as we know, with results still uncertain. So far as this 
bode is concerned, we take leave now of rivers and river valleys and 
river authbnues for a cousiderable time to come. 



Chapter 23 

Chicago Tribune, Illinois, and Indiana 

Chicago is stupefying ... an Olympian freak, a fable, an alle¬ 
gory, an incomprehensible phenomenon . . . monstrous, multi¬ 
farious, unnatural, indomitable, puissant, preposterous, trati- 
scendent . . . tlirow the dictionary at it! 

—Julian Street 

There is no peace in Chicago. It is a lit.v of terror and liglit, 
untamed. 

—'.V. I, (ietirge 


W HAT the Chicajrn Tribune remind.^ me of most is the stale of 
Texas. W'c mn.st talk of this ncw.s[>a|)cr in considerable detail, 
because it is impossible to understand .^merica without knowing .some¬ 
thing about it. The Tribune is more than a mete newspaper, more even 
than tlie "World's Greatest Newspaper,'' as it fondly calls itself; it is a 
property in several dimensions, a domain, a kind of principality. Like 
Texas, it is aggressive, sensitive in the extreme, loaded with guts, and 
braggadocio, expansiomst, and medieval. .Also, like I exjis, it has its own 
foreign policy—though one very different. 

Another thing Colonel McCormick's Tribune reminds me of is Soviet 
Russia, which it lias such a brilliantly goorl time attacking. It is, like 
Russia, big, totalitarian, successful, dominated by one man as of the 
moment, suspicious of outsiders, cranky, and with great natural resources 
not fully develojx'd ; it has a strong nationalist streak, a disciplined body 
of workers, a fi.xed addiction to dogma, hatred of such assorted 
phenomena as the idle rich, the British, and crooked liourgtois politics, 
and a compelling zest to fight for its own. Colonel McCormick even goes 
in for paternalistic reforms. Every Tribune employee has his teeth cleaned 
free twice a year. 

One word on the Tribune’s sensitiveness. A British author, Hilary St 
George Saunders, visited America during World War H and wrote an 
appraisal of what he saw, called Pioneers/ O Pioneers/^ The reader is 
astonished on page 78 to find that the text breaks off, and does not 
resume again till page 85. On each otherwise empty page is a brief note 
to the effect that the author's description of his conversations with Mr. 
Stoltz, chief editorial writer of the Tribune, has been omitted in "defer¬ 
ence to his request.. . backed by the threat of legal proceedings." TUa 

' New Ifafk, the Msoaillsn Coopuy, 1944. 

ass 
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made me curious enough to get a copy of the English edition of Pioneers! 
0 Pioneers! also published by Macmillan, which is not cut, so that I 
might find out what Mr. Leon Stoltz and/or the Tribune had objected to. 
The affair is still a mystery as far as I am ccjncerned. There is nothing in 
the offending pas.sages except mild ircJiiic chitchat about gangsters, Ger¬ 
man restaurants, and the difference in status between Negroes in Oiicago 
and those under British imperialism in .Africa. The Tribune itself is 
scarcely mentioned, and Mr. .Stoltz himself is not even named. 

On November 14, i<>45, the Tribune printed an editorial about Robert 
St. J<ihn. war correspondent and radio commentator, under the title 
"In Which We Skin a Skunk." It calls .Mr. St. John a "deliberate and 
contemptible liar," a '‘pipsf|ucak" who “persuaded a physic vendor to 
buy time for him on the .National Broadcasting chain." and who also 
"picks up a few stniy dollars" lecturing. Actually. St. John is one of the 
best |Kiid lecturers in the conniry, as well as a distinguished and ])Cr- 
fectly repniahle author. What was his offen.se? lie had asserted in a 
lecture that the Tribune was tr\ ing to foment a war between the United 
States and Russia. 

I’erhaps .Mr. St. John's remark was ill-advised. He may have Ireen 
misiiuoteil. 1 do not know. This does not nullify the point—the ferocity 
of the Tribune's coimlerallack uniler criticism. The editorial concluded, 
"The National Broadcasting Uonipanv, either willfully or because it is 
being hlackinailed hv fellow travellers . . . caters to Communists and has 
almost as (lisre)iulahle a list of speakers as the iliscredited Blue Net¬ 
work." What did NBC do in the face of this preposterous assertion? So 
far as the pnhiic or ,Mr. St. John knows—nothing. 

I liave heard stories alKint Colonel McCormick since, it seems, I was 
four. I worked in amiable conjunction with Chicago 'I ribnne reporters 
for years, all over Euro|)e. .Among foreign corresjiondents who, at one 
time or other, were Tribune men (the character of the list will surprise 
many') were Jay Allen, Edmond T.iylor, William L. .Sliirer, George 
Seldes, Vincent Sheeaii. Many of these have gaudy talcs to tell of what 
"service messages" from the Colonel could lie like, as well as personal 
reminiscences of vibrant quality. Several too were truncated from the 
Tribune in circumstances highly sudden and dramatic. 

Colonel Robert Rutherford McCormick, now sixty-seven, is a seigneur 
of seigneurs, with a very grand manner indeed. His eccentricities are 
famous. Once, welcoming some guests at a picnic on his estate near 
'Wheaton, he emerged from a moving van—on horseback. The van let 
down a ramp, so that the mounted Colonel could prance out and greet 
his astounded company. 

Once one of his favorite foreign correspondents was peremptorily 
summoned to escort him across the Atlantic. The colonel was found 
sleeping one evening in the bathtub, because the woodwork in his 
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bedroom creaked. He had carefully lined the lathtub with a mattress 
snatched from one of the beds. 

McCormick was born in Chicajjo in 1880. (He l»elievcs incidentally 
that the second c in Chicaf^o should k- pronounced as an j.) The family 
interrelations are profound and coni]>lc.\; McCoruiicks of various breeds 
have been part of Chicago history from the k’ginning. The cokmel's 
father, Robert Sanderson McCormick, was an .•\incrican dijilomat—a 
point not widely known—and served as ambassador to b rance atnl c/arisl 
Russia. Young Roltert, who from an early age became afflicted with the 
nickname Bertie, spent some boyhood years in Ruroja*; perhaps it is not 
too fanciful to assume that tins ma>' have contribnled to bis ))erfervi(I 
hatred of most thitigs European today, lie went to a British public 
school for a time, and then tip Croton and Yale. ,\notbcr point little 
known is that be was one class removed at Croton from another .\mer- 
ican with a partly European background, who made a different use of it. 
Franklin Delano Roo.sevcit. Wbetber .McCormick and Roo.scvcit saw 
much of one another at Croton is nncerlam. 

McCormick’s brother was .Medill .McCormick, who was an isolationist 
senator from Illinois for .some tears Tficir grandfather on the inotber’s 
side was Jo.sejih Medill, the fir.st great eilitor of tin Trilniiu’. He bad two 
daughters: one married the colonel's fatitcr, the other married Kolicrt 
\V. Patterson, MediH’s succe.ssor as Tribune editor. Jo.scpb Medill's will 
created a trust, the income of which, as it worked out for some years, 
went equally to Colonel McCorinick, Ins two cousins—Captain Joseph 
Medill Patterson and Eleanor (Cis.st ) Palicrson (the children of the 
Patterson named above)—and Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick Simms, 
Medill McCormick's widow, Cajitain Patterson, as evcrvfiody knows, 
becatne in time pufjlisher of the New ^’ork• Duily News, atid bis sister 
Cissy of the Washington Tiines-llerald. Tbits three grandchildren of 
Joseph Medill became publishers of three of the most [xiwerful, rich, and 
aggressive newspajtcrs in tlic L'nitcd .States. Tins cousinly MeCormick- 
Patterson-Patterson a.xis is not, however, quite .so .solid :is one commonly 
thinks; the Daily .V.ter and the 1 tmes-llerald print identical editorials 
and cartoons daily, but the Tribune sticks to its own. Patterson, who died 
in 1946, differed strongly and often from Cousin Bertie. For one thing 
he had a Scwialist past. For another be supixirted the New Deal ardently 
until the fight over Lend Lc:ise.“ 

Colonel iMcCormick is a very tall man, akiut six feet four, shy, with 
considerable charm if he wants to exert it, altKjf, handsome in a riding- 

*Thc most complete and fair-minded account of the Colonel I know is contained 
in two Saturday Evenwg Post articles, July 19 and 26, 1041, by Jack Alexander, 
They do not discuss one curious and seldom-mentioned fact, that an interest in 
the Tribuut was held for many years by William Bross Lloyd, a famous old-line 
Chicago Socialist 
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to-hounds sort of way, and with something of a British accent. The radio 
critic of the New York HerM Tribune, John Crosby, had much innocent 
fun with him recently, when he listened in to one of his broadcasts, and 
could not understand until he gathered it from the context who “Colonel 
George Washton" was. 

McCormick, on graduation from Yale in 1903, went into law in 
Chicago, and then politics; he was an alderman for a time, and from 
1905 to tQto president of the Sanitary District, at which he did a good 
enough job. During the war, commissioned in the Illinois National 
Guard, he .saw service in France; he is still intensely proud of this mili¬ 
tary exi)crience. Meantime Itobert VV. Patterson had died, and the colonel 
and Joseph M. Patterson inherited the Tribune. They ran it together, 
editing it on alternate months for some time; then in 1925 Patterson 
went to New York to found the tabloid News, and the Tribune has been 
McCorniiek's exclusive one-man show ever since. 

\’ast wealth, vast prestige, vast influence have come to him. In 1944 
the Colonel, a widower,’ married a lady rtcently divorced; various 
McCormicks—Chaunecy, Fowler, and so on—came to the ceremony, 
and Patterson was best man. In July, 1945, a public dinner was tendered 
the colonel by the upper Chicago citizenry on the occasion of his sixty- 
fifth birthday. Among the guests were three rc]ircsenlativcs of Quebec 
(the Tribune has heavy paper interests in Canada) including the apos¬ 
tolic vicar of the Gulf of St. Law rence. .Mayor Edward J. Kelly, Senator 
C. Wayland Brooks, its special favorite among senators, and such emi¬ 
nent and retrorsed figures out of the Cliicago past as Silas H. Strawn. 
A congratulatory message came from General Mac.Vnhur, and Governor 
Dwight H. Green of Illinois, another Tribune pet, made a .speech. The 
Tribune itself covered the event with sober words. "Sixakers dwelt upon 
phases of Colonel McCormick's career as soldier, editor and publisher, 
and citizen. They weighed the achievements of the colonel and the 
Tribune, the latter now approaching the century mark, wrapped into the 
history of America as the voice of the midwest."* 

The colonel's furious Americanism and patriotism, the fact that no 
matter how much one may disagree with the Tribune, “it is for America 
first last and all the time," which was the theme song of the dinner, 
make a fascinating and at times perjilexing study. Once he disapproved 
so strongly of an event in Rhode Island that he ordered one of the stars 
in the Tribune’s big American flag torn out. Later frightened lawyers told 
Mm that mutilation of the flag was an offense, and the colonel, baffled, 
ordered the Rhode Island star to be sewn in again. 

Let us explore further. It is not without interest that Gerald L. K. 
Smith, who stands against almost everything that most Americans are 

* He gave his first wife a funeral wiUi full nnlitary honors. 

‘Chicago Tribmr, .august t. itM.ii. 
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for, once drew up a “Hall of Fame,” with the colonel first on the list * 
Repeatedly during the war—many quotations could be supplied at this 
point—the German and more particularly the Jaianese press and radio 
praised the Tribune warmly. Once the Tokyo radio said, “There is no 
doubt that Robert McCormick is an extremely charming character. I 
think America today needs many more characters like this Giicago 
veteran.” 

Not long ago I met in Washington a (li])lomat newly assigned to the 
United States. He had never seen a copy of the Tribune until 1 showed 
him one. He glanced at the front page cartiKui. His coininent alter a 
pause was, “But does the Tribune hate the United States?" Indeed the 
impact of its political cartoons can he startling. Time after time, Uncle 
Sam is presented as a dujre, a ninny, a sucker, a stooge, a gull, an easy 
mark. In a hundred cartoons .America is |Kirtrayed as being swindled by 
the “international slickers," as the credulous moron-minded victim of 
vastly clever European cutthroats. 

As to Tribune cartoons specifically about Europe, they are quite a 
study too. The one on November 14, 1945, is ca|)tioned, The Brutish 
Empire's Bombino of Java.* In another Mr. Attlee is presented, flag 
in hand, addressing a wilted and witless Uncle .Sam with the words, 
"Let’s bribe Stalin with your two billion dollar atomic iKimb so Russia 
will let England rule E.uro|>e with the five billions you're going to lend 
us without intere.st." One on OctolKT 2, 1946, entitled "Monument to 
Stupidity,” shows a pedestal marked German Martyr and inscribed 
with the words “Nazi Criminal Convicted by a Biased Court Coinimsed 
of Germany's E.neiiiies in an Illegally Conducted Trial, U|>on Lhilawful 
Evidence Illicitly Procured.” This was the Tribune's comment on— 
the Nuremberg trials and verdict! 

The headlines are sometimes startling too. On March 3, i 94 St 
banner head, in enormous type, was Kills Woma.n, Burns Body. The 
second head, much smaller, was “Reixirt A'anks Cross Rhine; Nazit 
Flee Before 9th Army.” 

Tribune editorials, the heart of the paper, arc hard hitting and they 
name names: a recent one pungcntly took to task, one of the greatest of 
American corporations, the wealth of which derives from the Middle 

* Others: Father Coughlin, Gerald Winrod, Joseph M. Patterson and Eleanor 
Patterson, Martin Dies, Charles A. Lindbergh, Ilearst, the editors of the Brooklyn 
Tablet, and Father Edward L. Curran of Brooklyn. Whether or not the cokxiel 
was pleased by being associated with everybody on this list it not known. Tiau, 
May as, 1942. One honorable thing about the Frifnine should be mentioned: it baa 
never been anti-Sentitit One or two of the folk named above are, aa it notorioaiL 
ferocious anti-Semites. The Tribune has never been touched with this mint Indaad 
lor many years several of its most powerful executives were of Jewish origin. 

'But the Tribune's Anglophobia does not keep it from occasionalb' printiai 
d ii patchea from Renter’s, the oAkia] BritUi news agency. 
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West but which maintains its executive offices in New York. Also they 
can distort issues with a cunning that can only be described as masterful, 
and with nonsec|uiturs of astounding range. One Tribune judgment is 
that “the line from RcKisevclt to Hillsj... is plain,” in that FDR, “while 
posing as the great friend of the Negroes to win their votes, was seeing 
to it that their most virulent enemy was getting a bribe.” Often the 
Tribune liows in the direction of New York: 

I’nder the jiretensc of air raid (irecaution, a dictatorship has been 
established in New York C ity such as never has lieen dreamed of on 
this continent Kiorello l.a (inardia has recruited a political force of 
235,000 air raid Hardens, There is no legal curb on the conduct of 
the wardens in pusliing the citizenry around or insulting and molest¬ 
ing women . . , .New \'<jrk is now almost . , . completely under the 
tyrant’s heel. 

Once an editorial praised the Itritish dominions for knowing more of 
lilierty than I'ingland itself, except .New Zealand ‘‘where liberty has 
been overthrown by I'ascisin ( ') and enormous graft.” The comment 
on Russia's entrance into the nar against Japan ended with the para¬ 
graph, “.Surely no one can fiml the slightest parallel between .Stalin's 
announcement and Mussolini's attack on I'nince after the fall of Paris.” 
A few months later the jiaper was writing, “Conditions are so bad in 
Gennany that oiir troops iirobably will soon lie shooting hostages and 
then every ideal of the .\merican Republic will go overboard.” 

Alxiut im|ieriahsm in any form, the Trihunc cati turn cogent phrases: 

The Japanese are being used in Indo-China to help the Rritish 
Indian troo|is kill the revolutionary natives until the French, now 
enjoying the piivilegc of stretching their legs out of German clutches 
and shooting their own people, can gel liack in force to say whose 
land Indo-China is. 

On one occasion the Tribune admitted grudgingly tliat the only posi¬ 
tive accomplishment of the UN so tar is the replacement of the old 
mandate system by trusteeships. Piut, it goes on. “the change is in name 
only, not in actuality,” and colonial c.xploitation still goes on. Then 
comes the remarkable conclusion: 

It was for this that the fleet at Pearl Harlsir was lietrayed; that the 
mrrison on Rataan was left to its fate: that a quarter of a million . 
American lioys were killed; that this nation was brought to the edge 
of bankruptcy. And it is for this that more tlian half a million of our 
young men have been snatched from school and productive work to 
team immorality in garrisons overseas. 

Tribune news columns can make fancy reading too. A recent dispatch 
from Paris, after the French Communists received a temporary setback, 
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quotes an anonymous Quai d'Orsay diplomat with the words, “If the 
communists had won a clear-cut majority, you Anglo-Saxons would 
have had no bridgehead on the continent in about i(/54 in which to come 
to grips with the Red Army.” 

Often the Tribune slants its news stories. The best extant handbixik 
on Washington journalism, that by I wo C. Rosten, records that it is 
second only to Mearst as "the least fair and relmble” newspaper in the 
country, in the view of Washington correspondents themselves. The 
Chicago Times once offered the Tribune a Si.txx) reward for priHif of 
“facts” in a story alxmt .American Commnmsts .and Roosevelt. It was 
never collected.’ 

Milton Mayer of the University of Chicago, writing in Common 
Sense, tells how the Tribune consistently put phrases like "so-called” 
liefore the names of government agencies, to discredit them, even when 
this meant tampering with .\I’ copy, loir instance the N'I.RIi was re¬ 
ferred to as the “so-called Xalional I.ahor Relations Hoard.” Let Mr. 
Mayer proceed: 

Now the Tril’une did this not only with its own . . . dispatches 
hut also with ,AI’ stories ... I collected a hunch of .\i’ stones so 
di.stortcd in the Tribune and sent them on to Kent Coi'lier, the .\P 
general manager. Mr. ( oojier wrote me th.at the coniplamt had Iwen 
referred to the meniher paper .and that I wanilil hear from him, Mr. 
Cooper, as soon as the memlier had replied. Of course 1 nevei heard 
from Mr. Cooper, hut 1 did get a letter, ohvionsly written so that 
a carbon co])v could he sent to Mr Coo])er, from Hob Lee. the 
managing editor of the I'rilmne Mr. Lee’s letter .said that this 
“rni.stake” had Iwen traced to a new copy-reader on the [aper, who 
had in.serted the expre.ssion as his own idea 

The colonel’s own writings and radio addresses, under his own sig¬ 
nature. make lively reading. Hy sending a dollar to the Tribune, anyltody 
can get a compilation of seven McCormick lectures on "The American 
Revolution and Its Influence on World Civilization." This brochure 
and another like it state the most extreme faddist ty|)C of isolationist- 
imperialist chauvinism. They have passages of good sense, given the 
premises, together with an almost deformed bravado and capriciousness. 
One of the colonel's jioints is that a "Hritish monarchical faction” 
exists in the United .States which was given great imiietus by the 
marriage of wealthy American heiresses to impoverished British peers. 
“Heiresses brought from America . . . would bring money into the 
country [England) without introducing any unplea,sant social and 
political repercussions,” such as would liapjien if the British “impecunii** 
[of the ruling class] broke their own caste Ijarriers by marrying British 

’ Time, December 1, 1041. 
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women. The colonel calculates the British gain from these emotional 
precursors of Lend Lease as 15 billion dollars. In the middle of the 
argument comes a paragraph that I have read a dozen times, and which 
I am not yet sure I understand: 

About the middle of this corruption, the infamous Cecil Rhodes 
conceived the plan to give free education to Americans in Oxford 
and make them into English cells, toring from within. He builded 
better than he knew. Thinking that there were still only 13 states, 
he provided a scholarship for each state. In consequence he has 
trained four times as many agents as he planned for.* 

But to return to the unwavering magnificence of the colonel’s Ameri¬ 
canism. He .said recently, “All of the important land and naval victories 
(in the Pacific war] were American victories. All the di.stinguished 
admirals and generals in this war are Americans.” It appears further 
that the good colonel considers that he himself has something to do 
with these victories. The Atlantic Monthly printed in June, 1942, a 
letter he wrote to a Chicago citizen :* 


Ytm do not know it, hut the fact is that I introduced the R.O.T.C. 
into the schools; that I introduced machine guns into the army; that 
I introduced mechanization; 1 introduced automatic rifles; I was the 
first ground officer to go up in the air and observe artillery fire. Now 
I have succeeded in making that the regular practice in the army. I 
was the first to advocate an alliance with Canada. I forced the 
ac^iring of the liases in the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the other hand I was unsuccessful in obtaining the fortifica¬ 
tion of Guam; in preventing the division of the navy into two oceans. 

I was unable to persuade the navy and the administration that air¬ 
planes could destroy battleships. 

I did get the marines out of Shanghai, but was unsuccessful in 
trying to get the anny out of the Philippines. 

Campaigns such as I have carried on inevitably meet resistance, 
and great persistence is necessary to achieve results. The opposition 
resorts to such tactics as charging me with hatred and so forth, but 
in view of the accomplishment I can bear up under it. 

On December 4, 1941, the Tribune printed a dispatch from Wash¬ 
ington which revealed in explicit detail the war plans of the American 
general staff in the event that we were attacked. The Tribune prides 
itself greatly on being a aewipsper. It likes scoops—of course. But 
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that it should have printed a scoop such as this seemed to imply that 
its journalistic fervor—and implacable hatred of Roosevelt—outran its 
patriotism. Something of the same sort (xcurred on June 7, 194J, when 
the Tribune (also the New ^ork Daily Ni'u.'s and the Washington 
Times-Hcrald) printed wliat appeared to lx complete details of the 
disposition and strength of the Japanese fleet in the Battle of Midway. 
This, it then seemed, might well imperd the whole course of the I’acific 
war, since it would indicate to the Japanese that the -American Navy 
had broken their code. The Japanese, however, never caught the full 
implications of the story. A vast commotion was cau.scd in Washington, 
however. The Bureau of Censorship cited the 'I'nhuuc for breaking the 
censorship code (hut later withdrew its charge), and the Navy, furious, 
insisted on a grand jury investigation to determine if the ICsjiionage 
Act had been viohated. The l)c))artmcnt of Justice jnit the h'HI to work 
and appointed William IX Mitchell (who had been IliKivcr's attorney 
general) to take charge of the case; this was presumahly to forestall 
any charges of animus that might hare come if a New Dealer had Ixen 
named pro.secutor. A federal grand jury did in fact meet in Chicago.'® 
The colonel was triumphantly cleared! .Meantime the Navy decided that 
the best thing to do was let the matter rest. It should also lie .stated that, 
according to general belief, the Tribune regretted having printed this 
story, and McCormick himself has said that it would never have got 
into the paper if he had seen it first. 

The DecemlxT 4, 1941 leak was alluded to by Mr. Stimson in hit 
statement on Pearl Harlxir of March ai, 194^. f'lie language of the for¬ 
mer secretary of war is so remarkable that it should lie quoted: 

Our General Staff officers were working utider a terrific prcssitre 
in the face of a global war which they felt was proliahly imminent. 
Yet they were surrounded, outside of their offices and almost 
throughout the country, by a spirit of isolationism and disbelief in 
danger which now seems incredible. A single incident giyes strik¬ 
ing evidence of this. 

During the very last week before the Pearl Harbor attack there 
was made a most disloyal and almost unbelievable attack on the 
chief work of the Staff. For months the General Staff had been 
laboring over the construction of a strategic and tactical plan for the 
fighting of a global war in case it should eventuate. 

The making of such a plan is the highest and most important duty 
of a General Staff—the chief purpose for which it exists. It is also 
naturally the most highly secret paper in thepossession of the gov¬ 
ernment. On December 4,1941, the Qiicago Tribune published prac¬ 
tically in full a copy of that plan. 

Tl»e impact of such a blow was very severe. It involved implica- 

" See Charies A Uiebie in PU, S<Member ft 1945, and an artide in Harper'i 
Magatimt, October, 1944, by John Bartlow Maitia 
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tions whicli stretched far and suspicions (happily not fulfilled) of 

disloyalty in the Army itself. 

Next to the New York Daily News, which leads the whole field, the 
Tribune has the largest daily circulation of any newspaper in America, 
and it is the biggest non-tabloid by far. Its circulation is over a million 
daily, half inside Chicago it.self and half out. and on Sunday about a 
million and a half." I’ick up a copy of the Tribune. Cartoons and 
editorials aside, what will you find? It is well jnit together on good 
[XiiKT, experlly wrillen, and legihly made u]). ll has, and has had for 
decades, features that are indissolubly tied up with the life of Chicago, 
from the Line o'Type or Two founded by the greatest of all personal 
columnists, 1 ! L.T., to the X’oice of the People, the How to Keep Well 
column, the advice to the lovelorn of Doris Pdake, the beauty department 
of Antoineltc Donnelly. Its tinancial and sporting pages are edited with 
great elan—its sisirts deparinK’iit is one of the be.sl in the country—and, 
above all, tbanks in part to the prescience of Captain Patterson, its 
comics are extremely strong. .Some arc, in fart, sneh formiilably valuable 
pro|XTties that the colonel will not allow their svndication anvwhere in 
the Chicago area. This means five states, what he calls ‘'Chicagoland.” 
For lhc.se comics you must bny the Tribune itself, or do without. 

Fitially, a word on the Tribune's direct and immediate local political 
influence. There is a simple way to slate this, namely that it is profound. 
A great many Chicagoans despise the Tribune. Hut they buy it every 
day. Many loathe almost everything it sa\s editorially, and it is one of 
the few American papers ever to have been burned in the streets. But 
its circulation steadily goes iiji, not down. Graham Hutton, in his Mid- 
west at Noon, makes play with a conceit and in his whole Ixiok never 
once mentions the Tribune ; 1 understand very well the reasion for this, 
but I think it gives a fabse impression. To write about the Middle West 
and leave the Tribune out is like playing Ilanilel not only without the 
prince of Ueinnark hut without Poloniu.s. The governor of Illinois and 
one Illinois .senator are Tribune friends. It is commonly .said that it 
“cannot elect a mayor," and Kelly is of course a Democrat, the product 
of a Democratic machine in a Democratic city in a Democratic era; never- 
thele.ss, Kelly anil the Tribune get along. In fact he and McCormick 
have been warm friends for years; the colonel once saved his job when 
he was a young engineer in the Sanitary (= sewage) District. More¬ 
over when the Tribune sets out to beat anybody, its enmity can be 
crushing, although it docs not always win. 

“ A British reader accustomed to the huge London circulations —Daily Express 
3,000,0001 Daily Mail 1.700,000, Sews Chronicle i,43!;,ooo, to say nothing of News 
oj the WorU 4,ooo,oot>—may find these figures small. But by .American standards 
they are very large indeed. For instance the circulation of the New York Times 
(daily) is only 551,699, the New Y'ork Herald Tribune 338,667. That of the New 
York Daily News is 2,176,903. 
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I am not sure where, but I think in an article by Joseph Wood 
Krutch in the Nation some years ago, I read a revealing passage to the 
effect that a great many writers, even though they have never actually 
read Marcel Proust, have been strongly influenced by him. The same 
thing is true of the Chicago citizenry and the TnVxoic. Even if you don’t 
actually read it, you feel its ]>ermeating influence. Its potency is sub¬ 
cutaneous. Another tx)int is that it would l)e a grave error to assume 
that the Tribune “creates” the various mootls it describes. It certainly 
can build up a case for or against anytlung or anylKKly, and it ntost 
deliberately seeks, by every j>ossihle means, to mold opinion. Neverthe¬ 
less it also reflects a prevailing C'hicago and Middle West sentiment 
and mythology, which greatly augments it.s jxnver. 

The colonel, as a per.stut in his o\mi nj.;lit and not merely as publisher 
of the Tribune, has been more active pnlitically in the past few years 
than ever before. His interests go far IkwoikI Chicagoland. l"nr instance, 
a minor point, he recently gave a $5.(xx) confnbntMni to the camj>aign 
fund of Senator Hushfield of South Dakcua McCormick hopes to 
play a great and intimate role in the Kepuhhean race l\e)M*atedly 
he describes why Stassen and \’an<lenherg and t‘\ en Dewey are impos¬ 
sible as candidates. Taft he a])jK*ars to like Ills w(»rd on all ihc.se 
matters should be watched. Illinois lias a big vote in the Kepuldican 
national convention and Colonel McCormick i.s oflicial leader of the 
party in Illinois. 

Cliicaejo and Illinois Things in (tcncral 

CliiraKO ... a mushroom and a sutiurh of Warsaw. 

- Arnold PemKrtt 

Great inju-stice i.s done to Chirago by those who reprcsnil it as 
wholly given over to the worship of Mammon, as it compares 
favorably with many American citic.s in the efforts it has made 
to beautify itself. 

—Baedeker in 1893 

Hog-Butcher for tlic world 
Tool-maker, Stacker of \\’heat, 

Player with Kailroads . . . 

City of the Big Shoulders. 

—Carl Sandburg 

Having seen it (Chicago) I urgently desire neser to see it 
again. It is inhabited by savages. Its air is dirt. 

—Rudyard Kipling 

About Chicago itself there is so much to Ije said that the task of 
compression becomes hopeless. This is the greatest and most typically 

“Other contributions to the campaign ot this noUble eitiicn were $8,000 from 
the Pennsylvania Pews, $9,000 from the Mellon family, Ufioo from Lammot Du 
Pont, and $a,soo from Alfred Sloan Sew Repubtic, April 2, 1945. 
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American of all cities. New York is bigger and more spectacular and 
can outmatch it in other superlatives, but it is a “world” city, more 
European in some respects than American. Chicago has, as a matter 
of fact, just as many foreign-bom as New York, but its impact is over¬ 
whelmingly that of the I'nited States, and it gives above all the sense 
that America and the Middle \Ve,st are beating upon it from all sides. 

Being a Chicagoan born and bred 1 can recall much. The city has the 
most intense vitality and energy of any 1 have ever lived in. The icy wind 
icreaming down snow-clogged iKmlevards; the sunny haunch of Lincoln 
Park near the yacht mmirings in torrid sutniners; the automobilelike 
horns on the Illinois Central suburban trains; the steady lift of bridges, 
bridges, bridges; holes and bumps and mountains and earthquakes and 
yawning pits in the streets; the piercing whistles of angry traffic cops; 
the marvelous smooth lift of the Palmolive Building and how the automo¬ 
biles seem to butt each other forward like long streams of beetles; the 
tremendous heavy trains of the North Shore whipping like iron snakes 
through the quivering wooden suburban stations; the acrid animal smell 
from the stiKkyards when the wind blew that way, and the red flush of 
the steel mills in black skie.s—all this is easy to remember. 

It is altove all the span of Chicago—in .space, in time, in people, in 
variety of ex[)erience—that is so striking. This city has produced or 
made famous folk in a gamut from Jane .•\ddams, tlie founder of Hull 
House, to Big Bill Thompson, who was going to paste King George V 
on the sn<x)t; from Louis Sullivan, one of the fathers of nuxlern archi¬ 
tecture, to the Everleigh sisters, who operated the most distinguished 
bordello in the world; from great liberal prelates like the late Cardinal 
Mundelein to profiteers like the late .Samuel Insull; from philanthropists 
like Charles R. Crane to good public servants like Carter Harrison to 
mercliants like Levi Z. Leiter who became the father-in-law of the 
Marque.ss of Curzon to singers like Mary Garden to criminals like Dean 
O'Banion and .Al Capone. (Nor are we through with Chicago names.) 

Chicago, with a jxtpulation of 3,,'j96,8o8 in 1940 (metroixtlitan limits 
4449.126), is the .second largest city in the United States and the fourth 
largest in the world; its area will, according to careful estimates, hold 
6.200,000 people by i960. It contains a number of veritable small towns 
within its own interior, and its expanding suburbs, like Evanston and 
Winnetka, which will dislike being called suburbs, are models of their 
kind. Chicago is not compressed into a designated mold, like New York, 
by rivers. In fact it has spread out to become a kind of state, including 
pula of Wisconsin, Indiana, and even Michigan. Everything from 
Radne to La Porte is really Chicago. 

This goliath of the corn-fed plains has various magnitudes and 
curiosities. Bigness itself is not a notaUe characteristic. Hercules was 
big, but a foot. Chicago is not a foot. It is of course the greatest railway 
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center in the world, the greatest meat-packing center—and meat packing 
is the third biggest American industry—and the greatest convention 
city. No fewer than nineteen times liave either the Republicans or 
Democratic parties chosen Chicago for their conventions. It is the 
home of the greatest printing press in the world; among other things 
this prints the Encyclopaedia Brilamiica and nio.st of the telephone 
books of the nation. Its budget for the current year is $.^37.45^,637, 
which is more than those of Mexico. Cliilc, and Colonihia combined, 
with 30 million people. Its harbor handles almost as much trafhe as the 
Panama Canal, and it must he the only city in the world that has made 
its river run backward, by means of the celebrated Drainage Canal, so 
that the flow of sewage will not run into l.ake .Michigan. 

The motto of Chicago is “1 W'ill.” A brief bibliography of the city 
takes sixty-nine closely printed |>agcs. and it is the headquarters of the 
Council of State Governments, the Governors' Contercncc, the Ameri¬ 
can Medical As.sociation, Rotary, and the American Library Associa¬ 
tion. Its principal internal problem lias always been traction. The 
elevated lines and streetcar system have been bankrupt for years. It is 
staggeringly tax-delinquent, and its standard of ]niblic morality, amid 
all the grandiose development, is such that for a notorious long interval 
it did not even have the money to pay its schoolteachers. Predominantly 
it is a foreman’s town and strongly .APL; everilKKly in the CIK) is likely 
to be called a Communi.st. It has vistas of the most sulilime magnificence 
and also the worst slums I have ever seen, not excluding those of 
Glasgow, Istanbul, and Lodz. 

The age of the dino,saurs has mostly passed. The new dino.satirs are 
well brought up and watch their manners carefully. What a gallery 
the Qiicago titans make! The line stretches from the fir.st Marshall 
Field, in a descending arc, to Wrigleys (chewing gum) and Hertzes 
(taxicabs). Most of the early builders were invaders from the East, 
as indeed they had to be. George M. Pullman was liorn in Cfhautauqua 
County, New York, and Gustavus Swift in Cape Cod, Massachusetts; 
the first great Armour came from rural New York, Potter Palmer 
from New York, Nelson Morris from Germany, and the incomparable 
Field himself from Conway. Massachusetts.** The Chicago gentry 
never knew who—or what—was coming next. No place but Chicago 
could have produced a character quite like Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. 
Society was an extremely explosive thing. Also the Chicago hierarchy 
was laced and whipped together by an extraordinary series of marriaget. 
Not only did McCormicks marry Rockefellers but Pattersons married 
Higinbothams and Fields married Spragues, while Stillmans, Deeringa, 

“Which is the present home of ArchiliBld MacLeish. who was bora hi a Chkafe 
adxnt). The patterns of migratioo change. 
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Guggcnheims. Phippses, Fairbankses, Carpenters, MacVeighs became 
intermixed in the social pool.'* 

Despite all this, Chicago has never lost a certain roseate naivete. 
When General Charles G. Dawes reached the age of eighty some time 
ago, the ncwspa]x.T.s roared their delight once again in recalling that 
he had refu.scd to wear knee pants at the Court of St. James’s, and had 
hired a comedian pretending to be a trick waiter to entertain guests 
in the London Embassy. 

Recently I asked an eminent Chicagoan what ran the city, and he 
answered “State Street and the Irish.” The great merchants in the 
Loop (the downtown area still bound by atiacbronistic elevated tracks) 
have great influence, together with their allies such as the packers. It 
is extremely typical of Chicago, incidentally, that Marshall Field's is 
called "The Cathedral of the Stores." What the State Street oligarchy 
tries to statid fur is civic and social leadership. The tycoons live in 
subdued beautiful estates along the lake Sbtjre or on the “Gold Coast” 
in towti; it is they who s]Kinsor such niatufestations of civic energy as 
the Chicago Planning Conimission and the like; their impregnable inner 
citadel is the Commercial Club. The Irish meantime, the most articulate 
of the great immigrant bodies that grew tip under the layer of oligarchs, 
allied with other racial groups, run the city politically. There is a kind 
of uns|Kiketi. unwritten deal. “We let the Irish have the government, 
if they let us do what we please," is one way 1 beard it pul. 

Politics per .se need not detain us long. Merit in this country is chosen 
by popular vole, which means, in most of the great machine-run cities, 
that the voters seldom get it. Politics in the I'niied Slates is a profe.ssion 
out of which most jioliticians expc'ct to make money. The historic days 
of the Chicago parly bosses are, however, over—though there are still 
some precincts where the total vote may exceed the total registration. 
Hinky Dink Kenna is dead. Bathhouse John Coughlin is dead, Pat 
Nash, the .sewer contractor, is dead, and Ed Kelly himself is in the 
background. The 1947 mayoralty race was between new candidates 
virtually unknown. 

The basic pattern in Chicago follows roughly that which we have 
just explored in Kansas City; there were hoodlums, filchers, footpads, 
hatchet men, caitiffs, and gorillas. Hinky Dink, a saloon keeper, left 
a fortune of $1,003,535, of which $426,770 was in cash. Not long ago 
a man who lad been Cook County clerk for twenty-four years, a lead¬ 
ing Calholie layman and seemingly a sound citizen of German descent, 
was found $414,129 short in his official accounts. Tried by a criminal 
court jury, he was acquitted. \Vhen Special Prosecutor Frank J. Loesch 
started his investigation of City Hall payrolls, he found that 16 out of 

’• For family backgrounds, sec Wayne Andrews, Bailie far Ckicaga. 
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every 100 names were fictitious; in one office, 75 per cent were "fraudu¬ 
lent or irregular.””’ 

The Kelly-Nash machine goes deep into Chicago roots. It eainc out 
of the Roger Sullivan-fjeorge lirennan-Tony termak organizations. 
Its basis of operation was tlie fifty Chicago wards. Over each, tlie p,arty 
committeeman, dcjx*nding on what party wa.s in power, was ahsoiutc 
dictator. Kelly himself, mayor for almost fourteen years, was consider¬ 
ably superior to his fellows. One thing th.at iniglit well he mentioned 
was his superb record of hospitality to servicemen during the war. 
Every GI who went through Chicago, eleven million in till, had to 
change trains, an<l Kelly and Chicago took good care of them. .Another 
thing worth mention is that ,\lr. Kelly once had to pay the Coiled .Stales 
Treasury $105,000, as settlement for having forgotten to pav taxes 
on $450,000 "earned” between 10.26 and lo-’S, when his job w;is lliat 
of a Sanitary District engineer at $i5.txx) a year. 

Perhaps 1 .should, at this point, include hrietly something almiil the 
Other Chicago newspapers; lu.sty journalism exists in the Windy City 
outside the Tribune tower. There are five in all, .and competition among 
them can he agitated. The Daily .Vcre.r, after its Lawson era. its Strong 
era, its Knox era, is owned by John .S. Knight, piibli.sher icxi of ]xiwer- 
ful pajicrs in Alkami, .Akron, and Detroit. Knight doesn't iK-lieve in 
inheriting fends, and one of his first aets as publisher of the Nnes was 
to drop the “Colonel McCosmic” cartiKuis with which Colonel Knox 
was wont to heckle Mctorniick.'" The Ttines, edited by Richard J. 
Finnegan, is a vivid and effective tabloid, that deserves more of a 
national reputation than it has. The tlerald-American. the Hears! pajicr, 
is a cut above other Hears! papers. The Sun of .Marshall Field HI, 
which entered the picture in 1941, is a whole long story in it.self. The 
Tribune had had tio tiioriiing competition for many years; thirteen 
different rivals had died or been killed off, and for the .S'loi to lieard 
it in its chosen morning field was a gallant enierjirise. The Tribune 
sneered at the Sun, grunted at it. snarled at it. but could not keep it 
down. I have often wondered what would have hap|x-ned if F'lclil's, the 
store, had refused to give advertising to the Tribune, or if the Tribune 
had boycotted Field's. But the rivalry, bitterly intense as it was, 
express^ itself only in journalistic and [Kililical terms, not in commerce. 
Field’s as such has no financial interest in the 

For a brief giddy period Chicago was the "literary capital” of the 

**"The Plunder of Chicago," by Walter W. Liggett, American Mercury, Mardi, 

1932. 

“ Knox and McCormick, the two rival colonels, were not on speaking tern% 
McCormick resented it fiercely when Knox, a Republican and a former candidate 
for vice president, became Roosevelt's secretary of the navy. McCormick and hii 
present rival, Marshall Field, meet occasionally in mixed groups. I am told that 
they bow but do not shake hands. 
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United States. There were several factors in this. Harriet Monroe 
edited Poetry in Chicago, and Margaret Anderson edited the Little 
Review; the University of Chicago turned out writers as various and 
distinguished as Glenway Wescott, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and 
James T. Farrell; in addition an older Chicago "school” existed, going 
back to William Vaughan Moody and Robert Herrick. Also Chicago 
was rich in writers not particularly associated with any single institution, 
like Sherwood Anderson, Vachel Lind.say, Edgar Lee Masters, and 
Vincent Starrett, Burton Rascoe was for some years the coruscating 
literary editor of the Tribune, and the old Evening Post had an imposing 
succession of literary editors, including Henry B. Fuller, Francis 
Hackett, and Floyd Dell. Ring I.ardner was a sports writer on the 
Triune. But incomparably the chief incubator of Chicago talent for 
many years was the Chicago Daily Nesvs.''' 

The list of writers who. at more or less the same time, worked on 
this great new.spaper, under the beneficent guidance of Henry Justin 
Smith, is indeed extraordinary; it includes Ben Hecht, Carl Sandburg 
(who was the movie editor), Keith Preston, Howard Vincent O’Brien, 
Meyer Levin, Sterling North, Lloyd Lewis, and Harry Hansen. Con¬ 
sider too its foreign correspondents, some of whom served it faithfully 
for many year.s—Robert J. Casey, the Mowrer brothers, Junius B. 
Wood, I-eland Stowe, the late John T. Whitaker, Raymond Swing, 
Negley Parson, William H. Stoneman, M. W. Potior, A. T. Steele, 
the late Hiram Motherwell, Carroll Binder, Wallace R. Deuel, Helen 
, Kirkpatrick, and Hal O'Plahcrty. No newspaper In the United States, 
or in the world for that matter, can come anywhere near this record. 
1 remember with pleasant nostalgia a day when Mr. Smith was happy. 
Fourteen Chicago Daily News authors and foreign correspondents 
were liaving books published in one season 1 

Finally, a word on affairs downstate, in other words on agriculture. 
Illinois is the second corn state in the union, and a very large producer 
of other agrarian products. Also it is the third industrial state, third in 
coal, second in railway mileage, and surprisingly enough, sixth in oil. 
The intensely flat greenness of Illinois—it is so level that a railroad 
once built a hundred miles of track without having to move an inch of 
dirt—also has some interesting cities, like Peoria, one of the toughest 
towns on earth. Readers who fail to grasp some of the bignesses of the 
Middle West may be reminded that the Illinois River at Peoria is wider 
than the Danube at Budapest.’* The volume of this river is as nothing, 
however, to what Peoria turns out in liquor. It is one of the great 

’^Ernest Heiningwty was bora in Oak Park, a Chicago suburb, and John Dos 
Panoa bi Chicago itsdf, Inu neither is cnstomarilr thought of as a "Chicago^ 
writer. 

“Cl. Hatton, op. eil. 
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whisky-producing cities of the world. Consider also Rockford, where 
the late Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick Sitnni:., who combiner! two great 
Republican dynasties in her person, was a leading citizen; Kloomington 
with a famous newspaper, the Panlaiiroph ■, Elgin (watches). Spring- 
field (Abraham Lincoln), ICast St. Louis (already alluded to) and 
Urbana (University of Illinois). 

The chief political issue on a statewide ha.sis is redi.stricting. Co(»k 
County and the Chicago area is overwhelmingly Deniwralic and rural 
Illinois is just as overwhelmingly Kcpuhlican. So the average |K>litician 
tries to straddle; a campaign becomes an exercise in catch-as-catch can. 
The state has not l)cen redistricted since tcyti, though the constitution 
says that this shall 1* done every ten yr'ars, with the result that the 
rural cotmties have grossly disproportionate irohtical |H)wer. Cook 
County has a shade over 50 per cent of the ix)|ndation of the .state, and 
pays 53 per cent of its taxes, hut it is allowed only ten congres.sineii out 
of twenty-six. So, in voting |)Ower, ti Chicagoan is oidy about 75 per 
cent a citizen. This has Icil in turn to juddigious corruption, since the 
system is unworkable as it stands, and the only way Chicago can ojxtrate 
in the legislature at all is to try to buy it. 

University oj Ciiicacio 

A university i.s a enmnnmily of sclinlars It is ntit a Icitulcr- 
garten: it is not a club; n i.s not a reiorni sctiiMil. it is not a 
political party; it is not an agency of pro[)agaiida. A university 
i.s a community of scholars. 

The greatest university is that in \shicli the largest proiwirtion 
of these scholars are most toniiietent 111 then chosen fields. 

A college teaches; a university Ixith leaches and learns 

--Rola-rt M. Hutchins 

Some day I would like to take a year off. rettirn to Chicago, and 
write a book alxtut the University of Chicago, which by any reckoning 
is one of the three or four most outstanding in the world. In doing so 
I would have considerable fun in trying to analyze the character of its 
diancellor, Robert Maynard Hutchins, a tnan .sensitive, often wrong¬ 
headed, stubborn, with as bright a mind as ever you met, and one who 
will talk back to God, Mammon, or the devil. Hutchins is so much an 
egotist that it is sometimes difficult for him to be a participant. He 
boils with vision, likes idiosyncrasy, and is absolutely fearless, honest, 
and independent. Once I heard him described as a “cosmic mountaineer.” 
He has a curious juvenile streak which makes him like to affront dull 
people and say things he doesn't really mean. He can charm mon^bags 
out of any millionaire, and argue with any professor until the cows 
come home. 
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The University of Chicago was founded in 1890, and grew as a result 
of the impingement of three forces —3 Baptist organization which con¬ 
tributed the idea; Jolin D. Rockefeller who contributed the money; and 
the first president, \\ illiam Rainey Harper, a Greek scholar out of Yale 
and one of the foremost educationalists of his or any time, who con¬ 
tributed almost everything else. Many years ago, when I was an under¬ 
graduate, 1 wrote lor the old Smart Set an article describing the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, in which 1 tried to make clear Harper’s original ideas: 

Harper implied at the outset that his university would he like no 
other ever witnessed hv the e\es of man. He announced, fir.st of all, 
that it would Ik' ))nmanly graduate scliool. At this time, it is im¬ 
portant to note, there were only two genuine graduate schofils in 
the country. . . . I'urthcr than this, the I'nivcrsitv of Chicago would 
aliolisli the old system of four classes, and cst,ahl!sh instead two col¬ 
leges, Junior and Senior, and the junior would, if possible, he later 
eliminated. Harper did not sto]i here. He demanded the most com¬ 
plete possible co-education; a .system of c.vchange professorships; 
a system of exteiision work by wliich lectures under the auspices of 
the University would lie given ail over the -Middle West; the foun¬ 
dation of a complete university press, not only to take care of official 
publications, hut to mir.se a troupe of scholastic journals and hooks; 
an extensive corres|xindenre school system; and the estahlislmient 
of a downtown college to take care of part-time students, 

Hutchins, it will clearly he seen from tlii^, hiiilt on the Harper 
.foundation, k’arious explosive innovations and developments have taken 
place since ip.X), when he hecanie the university's fifth president at 
the age of thirty. Not all of his reforms have stayed put. In essence, his 
belief was that every '■student should ohiaiii a liberal education before 
being permitted to s|ieciahzc.'’ He encouraged hv such devices as the 
courses in "Great IliKiks" a broad basis in the humanities; at the same 
time he did much to speed up the curricula, so that education for the 
professions could get promptly under way when the time was right. As 
was said of him once, what Hutchins wanted was "more educated A.B.’s 
and fewer uneducated I’h.D.'s.’’"' He even IcKiked forward, as someone 
else put it, to the time when I’h.D.’s would really be doctors of philoso¬ 
phy. He hated “uneducated specialists." What interested him was not 
vocational education, but an irreplaceable substratum of ideas. This is 
not to say that he was old-fashioned. The University of Chicago, with 
its interlockings into broadcasting and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
is as modem as a dynamo. Hutchins worked out a scheme whereby a 
high school graduate could enter college when fit to do so, not after a 
stipulated period; he gave lachelor’s degrees after two years of study 


’* ti/r. July 16, 1945 - 
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if the student was good enough; he waived old-style regulations in 
regard to class attendance and examinations. 

Hutchins, whose father was also a university president, was de.an of 
the ^ ale Law Scluxil at twenty-eight. Here his regime was iconoclastic 
too. It was largely the ]>ers]iicacity of Harold 11 . Swift, a c<intcintMi- 
rary luminary of the packing family, that hrouglil him to Chicago. 
Mr. Swift once told me the story of how lie fnund him; the major 
problem was to persuade the other trustees tliat a hoy of thirty should 
be given such a joh. W h<it eventually won the trustees was tuM young 
Mr. Hutcliins hrashness, hut his ])oise and digiiitv. Later his more 
intellectual fjuahties hecame nianilesl; the fact that he iH-lieved above 
all in llte rational approach, that he was a linn mr*rahsi. tliat he didn’t 
believe tliat man was purely an economic animal Some of Ins pro|K>.s:il.s 
arou.sed fierce enmity. He ahoh.shed fooihall -hrave man!—and once 
suggested the alMihtion of rank among prufessnrs. sn that each wouhl 
be equally “a member of tlie faculty (»f the Cniversitv of Chicago.” no 
more, no less.-’’ Above all he sought to Keep the university voting. He 
himself slcp]>e(l out as preMdent in to hecome chancellor, and 

he noted with .satisfaction that in the administration then .set uj», of the 
six top men. only two had pas.sed the age of .}5. 

\"arious brushes in and out of public life have brought Hutchins to 
national attention. Roosevelt offered him the headdiip rif the NKA; be 
turned it down. Once, (hiring a local "red” hunt vlien 1 ‘rofessor Robert 
Morss Lovett was under attack hv the liearst press and by some minor 
plutocrats, Professor James \\’. Linn ti»ld lum. “lioh, if the tru.slees* 
fire Robert Lovett, you’ll get twenty resignations from the faculty in 
twenty-four hours.” Hutchins replied, "Xo, J won’t. My successor 
will.”‘^ A man of princijde, he believes deeply in academic freedom 
and civil liberties, and he resigned recently from the university’s own 
faculty club, because a candidate for !neinhershi|) was rejectcxl for being 
a pacifist. He was for some time a governor of the Xew York Stock 
Exchange, as a nonincmhcr rejiresenting the public at large; he resigned 
when he felt that the Exchange did not act .strongly enough in the case 
of Richard Whitney, who had l>een .sentenced to Sing Sing for grand 
larceny. His jwint was that other memher.s of the Exchange must 
have known of W'^hitney’s ‘Vriminal conduct” months licfore it l^ecame 
known to the public, and should have (h»nc something alx)ut it. 

Hutchins has a long record as an isolationist. 'I'his did not, as one 
obser^'er has pointed out. kcq> him from giving a job to President 
Benes of Czechoslovakia during his exile. He has been called a Com¬ 
munist often, and a Fascist several times. What his party politics are 

“Benjamin Fine in the New York Timtt, May 27, 1944. 

” Milton S. Mayer, **Hutcbin5 of Chicago," Harptr'g Magatint, March and AfirU, 
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I do not know. Once he said that he would vote for Norman Thomas, if 
die major parties did not offer better platforms. 

Hutchins has been accused of being "antiscience”; this has an odd 
ring now. Actually the atomic age may be said to have begun at 3:25 
p.M. on Decemljer 2, 1042. in one of the converted squash courts under 
the stadium at Slagg Field. For a considerable time the university, under 
Hutchins, had Iwen working hard on “trans-uranic” chemistry and 
physics; Professors Arthur Conijiton, Fermi, and Urey were all Chicago 
men, and it was on tliis date, one of the most pregnant in history, that 
the uranium-graphite pile constructed and operated in total secrecy first 
created a chain reaction.-- No single |)cr.son can claim credit for having 
made practicable the fission of the atom and the bomb this produced. But 
Hutchins and the university certainly had a great deal to do with it. The 
Manhattan Project had reached the point where it was necessary to 
construct a large pilot plant. .Several universities and industrial organi¬ 
zations, which the War Department ai)proache(l, felt that they could 
not accept the res|ainsibility. Hutchins did. This was one of the most 
onerous decisions any man ever made. He made it purely on his own 
and it ha<l to Iw .secret. .An agency known as the Metallurgical l-alairatory 
was set up, for which the university, in Hutchins' own subse(|uent words, 
acted as “host and contracting .agency." The great Clinton l-aboratories 
at Oak Ridge. Tennessee, where the ))ilot plant was duly built, was 
administered by the University of Chicago, little known as this fact is, 
until June ,io, i<)45. 

• Hutchins himself, wheji I t.alkrd to him, had much to .say about the 
bomb, and some of bis reflections were what one might call, for want of 
a better word, philosophical. If atomic power, in a world of peace, be¬ 
comes overwhelmingly cheap and plentiful, what will happen to the 
doctrine that life is a prtxess of .salvation by work? On the concrete side, 
I believe, he felt strongly that the Immb should have t)ecn "demonstrated" 
before being used against the Japanese. Incidentally Mr. Hutchins is 
an isolationist no longer. “Isolationism as a national way of life,” he 
wrote recently, "is an anachronism in the atomic age, and if we are 
finally to survive, we must now. as never Iwfore in history, act our age.” 

Here is the conclusion of a discus.sion at the University of Chicago 
Round Table, August 12, 1945, a few days after the first bomb was 
dropped: 

Mr. Hutchins: Up to last Monday I must confess that I did not 
have much hope for a world state. I have believed that no moral 
basis for it existed and that we had no world conscience and no sense 
■ Compton inforawd Prwident Convit of Harvard of the great event by tisin* 
the fotlowinii “code" on the teln)hooc. He said. "The Italian navigator (Fermi) h» 
}«t landed in the New World." Conant replied, “Did he find the natives frieadty?" 
Everyone landed safe and happy,” Compton concluded. Chicag| Sun, Novendier t, 
W 5 - 
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of world community sufficient to keep a world state together. But 
the alternatives now seem clear. One is world suicide; another is 
agreement among sovereign states to ab.siain from using the bomb. 
This will not be effective. The only liope, therefore, of abolishing 
war is through the monopoly of atomic force by a world organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ogburn (professor of sociology on the faculty): But that is a 
thousand years off. 

Mr. Hutchins: Remember that Leon Hloy, the b'rcnch philosopher, 
referred to the good news of damnation, dnnhtless on the theory that 
none of us would be Christian if we were not afraid of perpetual 
hellfire. It may be that the atomic bomb is the good news of damna¬ 
tion, that it may frighten us into that Christian character and those 
righteous actions and those positive |H>litical steps necessary to the 
creation of a world society, not a thousand or live hundred years 
hence, but now. 

Crime in Chicago 

And then suddenly C’hic.iRo is a dark smear under the shy . . . 

- II C Wells 


Next to the Tribune, what Oiicago is best known for is. of course, 
crime. 1 wrote an article for Harper's a good main wars ago, of which 
the opening line wa.s, “I have lived in Chicago olT and on for twenty 
years, and I have never seen a murder." (Once 1 did .see a hanging, 
though.) No innocent bystander in ibc Chicago bisidlum wars was ever 
shot. But, I went on, "Murder in (.'bicago costs from $50 up. The more 
important the victim, the stee|)er the price. To kill me, a nrwsiKtperman. 
would probably cost $1,000. To kill a prominent businessman might cost 
$5,000, a prominent city official $10,000. lo kill the president of a 
large corporation, or a great [tower magnate, «ould cost a great deal 
more, probably $50,000.” 

This article*® scarcely mentioned Caiione. Nitli the Lnforccr, or the 
other more notable brigands of the era. In Chicago we liHik these folk¬ 
lore creatures for granted, more or less. \\ hat 1 was trying to explore 
was something newer, more concrete, more intimate, more expensive to 
the average citizen—the grow'th of rackets. These were not a Chicago 
Invention, but it was in Chicago that they first proliferated. Radcet 
tins degenerated nowadays into a noun meaning almost anything [ 
originally it had a very explicit definition—simple extortion baaed on 
aiinple threat A system of criminal exploitation, Itased on murder, arose 
in Chicago to seize the ordinary citizen—who paid no attention at all 
to the biggest gangsters—by the pocketbook if not the throat. 


"It was written in collaboration with James W. Mulroy wl» won a Piditier 
prize for his woik heliang to solve the Leopold-Loeb case, and who u now atiiitam 
wtiap m g editor jvn. 
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Suppose you had a small business selling tires and batteries. Suppose 
I am a member of a “mob” in a position to hire thugs and gunmen. 
I decide suddenly to charge you $JOO a month for the privilege of selling 
your tires and batteries. I do the same to all other dealers. Soon I control 
your business, and you are utterly helpless in the matter. Or even suppose 
you have a small shop selling jewelry. 1 walk in one day and announce 
that hereafter half the proceeds are mine. What are you going to do 
about it? If you resist, I will of course shoot or bomb you. Go to the 
state’s attorney or the police? Don't make me laugh! I pay them out 
of the loot I extract from you! 

Soon the rackets became an immen.se business, and tributes extracted 
from the citizenry (liecause, of course, prices had to go up in any racket- 
controlled industry) ran to millions u|K)n millions of dollars per year. 
Rackets mu.scled in on everything from candy jobbing to .several great 
labor unions, from the clolhe.s-pressing business to kosher butchers. 
They could not have survived, of course, without political protection. 
The racketeers simply extended into the criminal field some political 
practices that were already fairly common. When a famous Illinois 
politician (now dead) got the city council to give him a franchise for a 
new gas com|)any (which never existeil) so that the old gas com|)any 
was forced to absorb this “rival,” wa.s it “business” cir ‘'r.acketcering''— 
which? 

In 1934 I came lack to Chicago after a long time abroad. I visited the 
city hall and ]K)licc head(|uarters, I went out on gambling raids and 
attended sessions in various courts. This whole experience seems like a 
weird dream ttxlay. Events were too fantastically improbable. (In Chicago 
at the same time, during the Century of Progress World's h'air. you 
could go to half a dozen admirably done plays by Shakespeare every 
day, since they were pre.sented in versions cut to a half an hour!) 
Recently I reread the stories I wrote at this time. Some of them make 
no sense. Largely the reason was that it was impossible to tel! who 
among officials wa.s honest, and who not. Let it Ite recalled that in one 
year there were 3^7 murders in Chicago, and not a single execution of 
a murderer. Let it be recalled that the Gennas, a gang of six Sicilian 
brothers who crashed in on O’Hanion, and of whom four were killed in 
various skirmishe.s,“‘ once gave a Lucullan lianquet to the state’s attorney 
of the time, at which a judge of the su|)eriar court was present and at 
which the state’s attorney (flanked by four of his own detectives, in 
case anything went wrong) made a grateful speech. At another notable 
"mob” banquet the guest of honor was a detective who later became 
a chief of police. What brought organized gang.sterism to Chicago was, 
in the main, prohibition. It is quite true tliat, in the Colosimo-Torrio 
days, prostitution was also a lively source of income, and that, under 
** ’The funeral uf one Genoa cost $100,000. excluding the thirty ^rloads of flowers. 
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Capone and carrying through to the present, the gangs hrancheti out 
into gambling, road houses, and the lalxir movement. But tlie great HikkI 
of cash came with prohibition. It was the insane lucrativeness that drove 
men crazy and made the risks worth while. Capone did a business of 
about too million dollars a year, of which 30 million was paid out in 
graft. No wonder the big mobs were able to control the iKilice, the 
courts, and above all the political niaclnne.s—though, be it said to their 
honor, some officials, and plenty of cops, stared honest to the end. 

What killed gangsterism wa.s, first, repeal, and second, the depression: 
between them the wotiderfiil easy tlow oi money was cut down. .Also the 
respectable business comminiity ])lnyed a role. It became clear that what 
the hoodlums, in particular the rticketeers, were striking at was the verv 
e.ssence of hti.sine.ss enterprise in the I'nited .''tates. The .special prosecu¬ 
tor who really frightened the gangs lor the fust time was a lawyer for 
the renn.sylvaiiia Railroad. Sometlinig close to vigilaiitisiii also entered. 
For instance out of the Chicago .Association of Conimetee came the 
organization known as the “Secret Six," which assisted the regular 
law-“enfurcenient'’ bodies. 

Today Cliictigo is niticli quieter, and the kack of big organized crime 
has been broken. Most of the erstwhile great have met the chopper, 
i.e. machine gun. .Anthony (Mops) \dlpe, one of the old nobility, .still 
pops up in the iiew.s occasionally, and so does ''Bugs" Moran. But 
‘'Machine (inn" J.aek Mctliini. “Schemer" Diiicci, h'bn .Scalise, Jack 
iluta, Joe .Aiello, Hyniie Weiss. James ( King of the Bombers) Bclc.astro 
(once I’uhlic Knemv N'o. 4) are all, happily, diad. 

Nonetheless the ".Syndic.ate" certainly still exists, composed of rem¬ 
nants of the old gangs, plus their young who have come to maturity, 
plus interlopers. The city’s crime hill is estinuatcd :it 5<x» million dollars 
a year,-'’ an<l at least a thousand gambling joints are still sup[)oscd to 
exist in the city, some, it is proudly asserted, "with full wire services.” 
The last copy of the Chicago Daily Nnrs I picked up had three crime 
stories on its front [lagc. But by comparison to the gaudy days, this is 
small-time stuff. Chicago is as full of crooks as a saw with teeth, but 
the era when they ruled the city is gone forever. 

Reaction in Chicago 

New York is. as cveryliody knows, the chief spawning ground in the 
United States for Communists and fellow travelers of varying shades; 
the American Communist I’arty o|)erates out of the 12th Street neighbor¬ 
hood in Manhattan—it is a riven sect, operating under a dogma imposed 
from above, composed largely of people unwilling or unable to think for 

“This figure may seem unbclierable. but it it in the New York Timei, January 
a, 1947 . * 
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themselves, and subservient to a policy constantly and vexingly liable 
to shift. Chicago, but not in quite so well defined a way, is similarly 
the chief breeding area and headquarters of Fascism in the United 
Slates, though Detroit and Indianapolis run it close. The Communists 
would be of small significance if they did not have the party in Russia 
and elsewhere to lean on. The forces and institutions that American 
Fascists, sub-Fascists and semi-Fascists lean on are more diffuse, and 
perhaps more dangerous because they are internal, not external. No 
actual Fascist “parly" as such exists in the United States. Instead there 
are organizations like the former Bund and the Klan, isolationist sur¬ 
vivals, some extremist elements in the Catholic Church, groups passion¬ 
ately enamored of Franco Spain, some big-business organizations, and 
a fringe of demagogues. 

Nobody could fairly call American Action, Inc., which rose in Chicago 
in 1946, “Fascist” in the normal meaning of the term. It is merely a 
would-be political organization of extreme reactionary views, set up 
originally as a kind of counterweight to the I’AC. Its activities were 
hush-hush for a time; then the Cliicago Sun lifted the veil, with a story 
headlined Secret America First Born, and the subhead, “Big 
Financiers Aid Movement—Million Raised for Purge of 187 Congress¬ 
men.” The repercussions were sharp, since the 1946 elections were 
impending; Senate and House committees threatened to open inve.stiga- 
tions to see if the Corrupt Practices Act had been violated; then both 
the movement and the attacks on it seemed to peter out. American 
Action planned “to work through the veterans’ organizations as much as 
possible” and only to put its weight, such as it was, into electoral 
contests if one of the candidates were “subversive.” It specifically 
disclaimed any de.sire to influence foreign policy. Many of its members 
are, however, fervent long-time isolationists. 

A tempest in an inkpot? The usual snort-worse-than-bite frivolous 
rightism? The temptation is to dismiss American Action with such 
words. Then one notes some of the people who compose it. They have 
a considerable substance. American Action is a kind of Liberty League 
brought up to date, with admixtures of America First, and it ties into the 
so-called National Economic Council of New York. The folk who think 
that it was Roosevelt personally who sank the American fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, the least sophisticated tycoons and really rabid aati-New 
Dealers, the would-be totalitarians and secret or not-so-secrct sym¬ 
pathizers with Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith, et al., applaud its aims. 

The president of American Action is, or was, Edw^ A. Hayes, 
former national commander of the American Legion; its treasurer is, 
or was, W. Homer Hartz, former president of the Illinois Manufocturers 
Association. The New York Timer** says that among its contributors, 

**In an artide by the Pulhier priee wiraier James Restoo, October ta 1946. 
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aside from General Robert E. Wood of Scars Roebuck, "are said to be 
Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the board of the Weirton Steel Company, 
and Colonel McCormick,” and Time names Lammot Du Pont, chairman 
of the board of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, as a “supitorter." One 
member of its Executive Committee is Rolxrt Harriss. a New York 
businessman with a Coughlinite past, and another is Robert Christen- 
berry. president of the Hotel Astor in New York and of the Broadway 
Association, who once told an interviewer that he had collected "a lot 
of money” for the organization. 

Here is part of a letter written by Rofwrt E. Wood, who of course 
was the pre-Pearl Harbor chairman of .America First, to an addressee 
whose name is withheld, as published by the New York Post, October 
7, 1946: 

Confidetilial 

Dear- 

It looks as though finallv a national political movement has been 
started that you and I will want to siip]X)rt. It is called American 

ACTION .. . 

The thing I like aljout it is that it is not “just another organiza¬ 
tion” of propaganda, but one of direct political action within Con¬ 
gressional districts. It appears to be sound in that it is concen¬ 
trating in the marginal districts where there are tokI chances for 
success and as fast as funds are sufficient to do a thorough job it is 
expanding to other districts where real American Congressmen are 
being threatened with the PAC purge. 

The movement has been discussed with and has the blessing of 
the topmost Republican and Constitutional Democratic leaders in 
both houses of Congress and the support of many people you know. 
[Italics mine.] 

I am contributing a substantial amount to the movement and hope 
you will join me in contributing whatever vou wish. Checks .should 
be payable or stocks transferred to W. Homer Hartz, Treasurer, 
and sent to him at 1215 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. E. Wood 

Further comment is, it would seem, unnecessary. 

Negroes in Chicago 

The economic situation of the Negroes in America is pitho- 
lo^cal. 

—Gunnar Myrdal 

Dr. Metz Lochard, publisher of the Chicago Defender, invited me to 
meet with half a dozen leading Negroes, and we talked most of a morning. 
The Chicago patterns of segregation are in general those we have already 
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discussed. Segregation does not apply in theaters or movies (some big 
theaters actually advertise in the Defender); it is the rule in most hotels, 
bowling alleys, taxis, taverns, and soda fountains except in the chain 
stores. There exist Negro police, but they are confined mostly to Negro 
districts; this is also true of Negro schoolteachers. In the entire city, 
one high-school principal is a Negro, hut no grade-school principals. 

It is housing that is the exacerbating issue. In Chicago there are 
350,000 to 400.(xxj Negn>es; ijc it iKjted that only ah<iut twenty cities 
in the country have a whole pojiulation bigger. Of the Chicago Negroes, 
.some 250,000 are squeezed and janinied into a small area on the 
south side, roughly between 22nd and 67th streets, and between Cottage 
Grove and Wentworth avenues. This same district held only about 
125,000 [leoplc in 1025; the pojiitlation has doubled, but the living space 
hasn’t increased by an inch. .So the entire area bulges at the seams. 
This is the tno.st cono'ntrated “I’lack itelt” in the world; Harlem is 
bigger, but it is more diffuse. 

The landowners are 85 per cent .absentee whites, and their basic tenet 
is that of most landlords everywhere, to charge what rent the traffic 
will liear, anil blame society at large for outrages that may occur. 
There is one hoti.se, at 3323 Calumet .Avenue, built origintilly with eight 
apartments to contain eight families, that contains today fifty-four 
families; in near-by houses, with riKuns divided by UsiverlKiard'par¬ 
titions, there may in' one toilet for thirty families. The schools must of 
course operate in double shifts. HiKiliganism. overcharging by merchants, 
"jitney” cabs, overcrowded streetcars and parks and churches, inferior 
police protection, the numbers racket—all such excrescences of an urlian 
civilization rise inevitably. 

Two Chicago wards arc almost solidly Negro, and this has had 
political effects somewhat paradoxical: fir.st, the machines sought for 
years to vote the Negroes rn hloc, which tended to prevent their self- 
assertion; second, the Negroes were so important that they had to be 
rewarded, and so iKcanie assertive anyway. Two aldermen out of fifty 
are Negro, one county comnnssioncr out of twelve, one municipal judge 
out of thirty-six, one civil service commissioner out of three, one state 
senator out of fifty-one, four representatives out of 153, and one congress¬ 
man out of twenty-six. One result of machine rale is that the quality 
of the vote deteriorates. I asked Dr. Lochard and his friends why, at 
least in so far as Negroes are concerned, an attempt could not be made 
to counteract this. One answer is that Chicago liecame a dumping-off 
spot for illiterate Negroes from the South. Another: "We don't turn 
enough spotlight on our own leadership.” Another; "Increase in white 
pttjudice.” 

■The Chicago newspapers are friendly to Negroes, more or less, except 
the Tribune, which used them as a stick with which to beat the New Deal 
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whenever convenient. Recently an appeal went to all local jwjwrs for the 
screening of routine news unfavorable to Negroes—in crime .stories and 
the like—so that racial ten.sions that seemed t(t Ik.* growing dangerously 
might be minimized. Every paper agreed to co-ojwrate except the 
Tribune. The colonel's refusal was based on bis zealous regard for 
“freedom of the press."-’ 

Indiana Briefly 

There is about it a charm I shall not he able to express . . . This 
is a region not unlike those which protlute gold or fltrt hf>rscs 
or oranges or adventurer'. 

--ThetMloro Urnser 

The yellow sea of corn out of Iowa .still pours hi^h, and sweeps across 
Illinois into Indiana. Ihit not only is this one of the foremost ajjricultural 
states; it is ninth in industrial production. Lake County, southeast of 
Chicago, snioke-hhnded. taut, a nicialhc junplc, is a manufacturing 
area cf»mparal>le to ihttshurgh. (iary is like MaKnUojjfirsk. Then consider 
South Lend (with vSiudehaker and I»tndi.\), Whitm^ (rtTmeries), Fort 
WXvne and Mimcie and ICvansville and Indianapolis itself. The state’s 
most distin^ui.shed citizen is an industrialist, I*aui Hoffmann, president 
of Sludehakcr—the kind of modern executne who is testimony to the 
fact that, despite ever} thing, the free enterpri.se system rnV/ work, if you 
think of it in terms of enierjirisc for the many, n»»t just the few. 

.'\lso in .South Lend is, of course, tlie mo.st famous C'atliolic university 
in the world, Notre Dame. Why, 1 have wondered, are Notre Dame 
footlrall teams called the “Trish"? Here is a recent Imeii]!—Skoglund. 
Mieszkowski, Mastrangelo, Walsh. K<i\ai. liere/ney, Cronm, Danccwicz, 
Colclla, Aug.sman, Ruggerio. Well, out of eleven, two arc Irish. Perhaps 
one should add for tlic licuefit of the visitor from outside that one of 
the most illustrious of recent Notre Dame players was named William 
Shakespeare. 

The concept “Hoosicr” is h\’ no means ea'')* to dcTmc. I* have quoted 
Drei.scr above. With liis home state, he is very gentle; he saw it in more 
romantic terms than most of us. He writes, in an essay on Indiana s “soil 
and light,” 2 ® putting the words into the month of a friend, 'T insist that 
the Hoosicr is different mentally and spiritually to the average American. 
He is softer, less sophisticated, more jKictic. ... He dreanw a lot. He 
likes to play in simple ways. He is not as grasping as otlier Americans. 
... That may Ijc due to the fact that he is not as practical, being as poetic 
and good nalured as he is. ... In a crude way, pcrliaps, he has the 
temperament of the artist.” 

It is an impertinence to try to deal with the Negro nroblem in Chicago in toch 
brief space. Luckily a superlative book. Black Metropolis, is available everywhere 
with 782 pages on the subject 
*• These United States, II, p. 264. 
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Many Hoosiers themselves would differ with Mr. Dreiser; the average 
Indianian by no means thinks of himself as a soft fellow. I asked several 
friends in Indianapolis what they thought were particular Hoosier 
characteristics, and almost all replied “shrewd" and “independent" first, 
and then added “conservative,” “God-fearing," and “unostentatious.” 
Also most Hoosiers have a marked local “nationalism,” like residents of 
Texas and Missouri. Ernie Pyle, an Indianian born, interpreted the 
Hoosier character very well, but authorities on the .spot say that he was 
not a real type himself. Indiana has a powerful substratum of Germans, 
particularly in the south; these can have lived in a community for a 
hundred years, hut they will not he Hoosier. I asked one expert to name 
the most tyi)ical Hoosier he knew. Answer: a waterworks’ e.\ecutive 
bom in Boston, who spent most of his life in .Akron, Ohio. 

Booth Tarkinglon, George Ade, James Whitcomb Riley, Meredith 
Nicholson—the Indiana literary school had great mellowness; its mem¬ 
bers may seem old-fashioned now. Tarkington and Riley often had a 
companion, in the forgotten days, for amiable conversation; his name 
^s John L. Lewis. Indiana is also, like Kansas, a state famous for 
newspapermen, radio commentators, and editors. One need only mention 
Elmer Davis, Byron Price, Kent Cooper, "Stuffy” Walters, and Roy 
Howard. The Indianapolis Times, ably edited by Walter Leckronc these 
days, is still Howard’s own favorite among the whole Scripps-Howard 
chain, and the only one, aside from the New York World Tetegrom, in 
which his name ap|)cars on the masthead. Howard was a poor boy burn 
in Indianapolis, very proud tiow that he came from the wrong side of 
the tracks.” 

Indiana has one social characteristic which, though not unique 
by any means, reaches a pitch of development unrivaled elsewhere 
in the Middle West—clannishness. The Hoosiers are tremendous 
joiners. The state is one of the few where almost all eligible people, 
adults, sel great store twenty years later by what fraternities they 
belonged to in college, and where flourish literally thousands of clubs; 
Indianapolis is one of the most “organized” cities in the world. You do 
not meet with three neighbors to play bridge; you organize the Upper 
Tenth Avenue Bridge Club, with a membership of four, and choose your 
president and secretary-treasurer. Then there are the “Sub-Deb" clubs, 
organizations of girls of high school age; of these actually seven hundred 

” IndUnapoIis, like St Louis, has three independent rival newspapers. In Evans¬ 
ville die process rf consolidation in journalism reaches a new dmlopment; there 
are; I am told, two competing papns which operate a printing plant jointbr and 
piiblidi a combined Srniday paper with two editorial pages. In some of die smaller, 
fri m mer Imfiana dtie^ whm the McCormick-Lindbergh atmosphere equals any- 
ttii« in niinois or Wisconsin, the standards of joumalism are not what you would 
term elmted; in one is a paper that might easily be called a really isolationiat 
adhian of the Chicago Trilmiu. 
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exist in Indianapolis alone, and they bear names like GCP (Gotta Coppa 
Poppa) and ZANY (Zealous, Adorable, Nice and Yummy). 

Indianapolis, the largest capital city in the United States except 
Boston, is several things. It is tlie home of two of the most trenchantly 
conservative lalwr leaders in the I'nited States, Daniel J. Tobin, general 
president of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and “Big Bill” 
Hutcheson, president of the United Brotherluxul of Car]>enters and 
Joiners and first vice president of the .M' of 1 ,. Indianapolis is an un¬ 
kempt city, unswept, raw, a terrific place for basketball anil auto racing, 
a former pivot of the Ku-Kluxers. and in it you may .see the .second 
ugliest monument in the world. It i.s the former bailiwick of I’aul 
McNutt. It contains the national headijuarters of the .■\mcrican Legion 
—the Legion and its sizable pay roll are big business to the city—and 
one friend, who has lectured on political affairs all over the country, 
told me that it is the “worst" audience in the United States. 

On the other hand, Indianapolis has several admirahlc book shops, 
and it is the seat of one of the few publishing houses in the country with 
a general book business not on the eastern sealxiard, Bohhs-Merrill. In 
fact, university presses aside, I cannot think of another. Recently the 
University of Chicago set up one of its "Creat Books" courses in 
Indianapolis; two professors travel dow n every fortnight, to minister 
to a group of forty citizens, and the idea has spread throughout the state, 
Indiana is one of the few northern states which has laws like tho,se in 
the South forbidding intermarriage between whiles and Negroes, and 
segregated schools; yet its record in race relations is quite gfHxi. 
Anderson and Maynor sing in Indianai«>lis auditoriums; Negro Ixiys 
often win in the Golden Gloves tournament held every year, and in 1945 
a crack Indiana University football team, the best in its history, had 
three Negro stars. A local hotel refused once to put up Paul Rolieson. 
The governor of the slate and a dozen otlier whites promptly 
volunteered to do so. The hotel then withdrew its ban. A wealthy 
lady on one occasion asked her Negro maid to lie sure not to miss 
a current movie. But Jim Crowism e.xisis in some local theaters, apd 
the maid was not admitted. The wealthy lady, previously unaware of 
this, became so indignant that she threatened not to renew the theater’s 
lease; it happened that she owned the proficrty. .Small personal incidenta 
like this can do more to ameliorate kxral race conditions than a bushelftll 
of committees, and a good many liave occurred in Indianapolis and other 
Indiana towns. 

Antilabor sentiment can be savage in Indiana. The following advertise¬ 
ment, of which I quote only a small section, actually appeared in the 
New York Times. It was signed by H. N. Light, president of The Light 
Co., South Bend: 
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If I ran for the Presidency of the World, following would be my 
platform, Nationally and Internationally: 

STRIKES MUST BE OUTLAWED 

No. I. Why should a man pay his hard-earned money to pve a 
big, fat man a big, fat salary of $75,000 a year plus an unlimited 
expense account, which could easily double his annual salary. 
Think!!! Don't just listen to some flowery orator, think !!! That 
is why God gave man his brain—to work out his own Salvation. 

The religious advertisements fill whole pages of the Indianapolis 
dailies. One boasts of a “Great Singspirational Rally Featuring Bishop 
Marston and the Girls’ Trio.’’®'’ 

Indiana is one of the most “professional” slates in the union politically; 
this is a community—with occasional respectable interludes—ruled by 
grab and spoils. It has. however, some good men in Washington. One 
is, or was, Charles M. La Follette, a distant cousin of the Wisconsin 
La Follettes, a dissident Republican and one of the most ouls|X)ken 
liberals in the yoili Congress; the Old Guard heat him down when 
he ran for the Senate in 1(146. .Mso Indiana has had some choice 
reactionaries. I’rohahly nobody on its delegation is so unutterably sordid 
as, for instance. McKellar of Tennessee, hut several run him close. 

The chief Uxal lobbies arc liijuor and insurance. There is no civil 
service in Indiana, which means a virtually clean sweep of office holders 
with every new administration. The most lucrative profits are in the 
liquor business. A wholesaler must have a state license; this will not 
come easily unless the county chairman nods approval, and passes the 
word along. In fact, licenses simply are not issued “unless the guy is 
right.” Hence the big wholesalers who know their way around make 
contributions to both political parties as a nde. Once they are “in,” they 
are set for four years at least. But to keep on being “in” they must 
“co-operate,” and a wholesaler who does not do so may simply have to 
go out of business when the administration changes. It was this sort 
of thing which, a quarter of a century ago, helped to bring prohibition. 
Indiana was at that time one of the most implacable and frenzied dry 
states in the union, which meant that it was also hard drinking in the 
extreme. 

A good many medium and small insurance companies have home 
offices in Indianapolis. During a World War II bond drive, the prize 
was part of an original manuscript by Ernie Pyle. It went to an insurance 
company for $10,525,000!—and another insurance firm was runner-up. 
The insurance lobby has promoted one reform that has provoked much 

•"The tovm New Harmony is in Indiana incidentally. This is where the Rappist 
enh once existed, and where Robert Owen, the great Scottish reformer, set up his 
short-lived Uloiiia. 
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controversy. The Indiana motor liability insurance law is probably the 
most rigorous in the country; there arc severe penalties for accidents, 
and every driver must carry insurance worth $11,000. In anotiier field 
the insurance companies have not Ik-cii so xHiallv ininiled. They ftiught 
and killed a measure which, if pa.ssed. \\nuld have greatly furtb<Ted 
cheaj) hospitalization, which the conij)anies opp(Ke if it coinjK*tes with 
their own activity. 

The present g(»vcrnor, Raljih F. Gates, a Kepublican. came mU> office 
after twelve years of Democratic a(lminisirali(nis. He is com]>etent 
enough, conservative, an honest man, and ambitious. Many lixiianians 
think that he has a close eye on the vice presidential nomination in 
1948, and may well get it. 

Indiana was. as everybody knows, the northern state most infecte<l 
after \\(nld War I with the virus of the Kti-Klux Klan. In fact the 
Klan actually captured tlie state gmernment fur a lime.^* 'I'he s|K)iIs 
were, as the word is. colossal. Ibink what economic power an organi¬ 
zation like the Klan, if successful, can exert, and what loot comes to its 
leaders. Suppo.se \ou have jcxi.ooo members, p'.ach pa\s $10 ft»r ad« 
mittancc. $10 per \<-ar for dues; moreover, the rakeodf on the regalia 
is to be considered. 1 hen consider the “take” if. in addition, von control 
the entire stale apjiaratus and its patronage. 'I'lie business was almo.sl as 
lucrative as alcohol. Xo wonder what ehiefly broke up the Klan were 
racketeers aiul hi-jackers wiio muscled in. The Indiana Klan. with its 
infantile mes.s of Klavalcades and Klavenis. fought the (’atbolics and 
Jews (the Negroes were not so eonsjucixuis an “enemy” then), just as 
today it chielly attacks “reds” and Coinmiinists under tlic guise of 
‘‘patriotic” witch luiniiiig. In jiractice what it really stood against was 
anylxKly who oppo.sed it. One Indiana Klan official had a sojdiistication 
so acute that be once remarked, “W'eVe not against you Iri.sh Catholics, 
but just them Rcnuaii Catholics!” Ihc Klan also went to jiicccs in 
Indiana because its grand dragon, David ('. .'*'ie]»lH ns(m, g(»t into certain 
troubles. He ran off wiili a girl and ra}>ed her; .slie t(K)k poi.sdn and died. 
Stephenson was exp(.»sed by the Tiiitfs, arrested, tried for murder, and 
convicted, although he Iniasted that “he” was the law in Indiana.^ He 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, and is still serving his term. His 
adherents have made numerous (actually twenty) elTurls to get him out, 

For a brief word about the Klan in Kcneral see Chapter 45 below. 

** After his conviction the national Klan orKanization tried to drop him. A 
remarkably illuminating acccnint of Stephenson is "P»caut> and the Bca»t." l>y John 
Bartlow Martin, fiarper's Maaasinc. Septenilx-r, 1044 - “On April 17, 1924, that is 
to say on tlic Deadl> Day of the Weefimg Week of the .appalling Month of tlw 
Year of the Klan LVII, His Lordshi|» H. W K\ans, Iinp<Tial Wirard . . . signed 
an edict ordering the Evan-^ville Klavern N'uiuImt One to try Stephenion, and 
addressed it to All Ctcnii. (irand Dragons and Hydras, Great Titans and Furies. 
Giants. King Kleaglcs and Kleagles. Exalted Cyclops and Terrors, and to All 
Citizens of ffie Invisible Empire, in the name of the vahant and vcncri^ dead.** 
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but no Indiana governor will risk the explosion that would presumably 
attend his release. When motions for parole are made, papers like the 
Indianapolis Times write drily, “Isn’t the girl still dead?” 

Indiana, even more than Michigan and Illinois, boils with Fascist 
and sub-Fasci,st movements. One was led by the late Carl H. Mote, 
who died in 1946. Mote was a minor telephone executive, and he had 
money, wliich made him valuable. He published a magazine called 
America Prejerred, which was saprogenically anti-Semitic and contained 
passages like “1 am a.shamed to be an American. . . . The war has 
demonstrated one thing, that the Gennans arc superior to the .Americans 
physically, intellectually, aesthetically, and morally.”’® Mote tried for a 
time to maintain a national farmers’ organization ”to lead a .strike against 
strikes. One goes into the lackground of a man like this, and tries 
earnestly to explore the reasons for such an evolution. In most cases, it 
seems that the wdiiple iierformancc rose in the first instance out of simple 
anti[)athy to KiK>sevclt and the New Deal. These «ould-he demagogues 
really thought that the “Jews and Communists" were going to take the 
country over. 

Court Asher of Muncie. Indiana, still publishes a sheet called X-Ray. 
He was neatly taken apart recently in a Harper article. Asher is an 
eccentric. His ancestry is hillbilly. During the war he was one of those 
indicted in Washington for sedition, and went on trial in the celebrated 
case terminated ahriiptl)’ by the death of the judge. The indictments were 
all dismis.sed. .Asher once served time briefly on a charge rising out 
of bootlegging, and was closely involved years ago with Klan activities. 
One can measure his mind easily enough by glancing at X-Ray, which 
uses such original phrases as “Jew ’i’ork” and "Jew Deal.” 

Considering some of these things, it seems remarkable that a man 
like Wendell Willkie could have ri.sen out of the Indiana wastes. Willkie, 
as a matter of fact, only carried his home state by the narrowest of 
margins in 1940. I went to Rushville, to look at the house he lived in. 
It is comfortable, of red brick, ivy-hound, shaded by sturdy elms, and 
with a white-pillared stoop and an iron rail along the steps. A point that 
would astonish Europeans who know little of the normal topography 
of middle western towns is that, though in a good residential district, 
it is only twenty rards from the railroad tracks. I reflected on the 
astonishing mutability of America, and wondered whether or not Willkie 
would have become president in 1948, had he only lived. 

■ New York Post, April 30, 1946. 
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Chapter 24 . 

A Talk With Vandenberg 

W HAT manner of person Is \'amlenl)er(;? \\ liat does lie stand for, 
and what docs he believe in most: What are the determining 
characteristics of this man who is senior senator from Micliigan and 
the Republican party's chief siiokesman on foreign atTairs—the man 
who, ticketed for years as an isolationist, has lately Iwen a leading 
American delegate to the UN Conference at San brancisco, the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at London, and the "Peace'' Conference in 
Paris ? 

I called on the senator in Washington recently, lio|iiiig to find out. 
We sat in black leather chairs in the president’s room in the .Senate, 
and talked an hour. It goes without .saying that, since Noveinlier 1946 
and with the Kc|™hhcan party in control of Congress, X'andenticrg’s 
imjxirtance has steeply risen. He and Taft run the Senate. 

Vandenberg has written two books about Ins greatest hero, Ale.xander 
Hamilton; the title page of one carries the motto, Xalwnalism — not 
“Internationalism'’—is the imlisrensahle iniha'arl; of American inde¬ 
pendence. P.ut this was written in hjji, since which date lioth Senator 
Vandenberg and the world have tniveled a considerable way. In 1939. 
addressing an American Legion convention, be proclaimed, "This so- 
called war is nothing but about twenty-five |ieople and pro[)ag.anda. They 
[presumably the F.uroix-ans] want oiir money and our men.’’ This from 
the senator who has spent almost every moment of the last two years 
working with Europeans 1 

Actually Vandenlierg, a temperate and di.scriininating man,-lias never 
been an isolationist of the blindly implacable type of Hiram Johnson or 
Henry Calxit Lodge. There is little of the intransigent or irreconcilable 
in the big Michigander’s character, and his voting record on international 
issues has been mixed. He vigorously opposed revision of the Neutrality 
Act in 1939, during the Sitzkrieg, but. though this is not always recol¬ 
lected, he voted for I^nd Lease, and he was one of six Republican 
senators who favored United States participation in the World Court. 
Also Vandenberg, by far the most influential Republican in the Senate 
on foreign issues, worked staunchly for UNRRA and was to an extent 
responsible for putting UNRR.U through. 

'The most severe criticism of Vandenberg I liave come across is by 
Milton S. Mayer in The Xation of May 11, 1940. "Vandenberg is lib^ 
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(for a Rq)ublican), enlightened (for a politician), and industrious (for 
a senator). But you can’t find out what makes him go. Dewey and Taft 
have cores; you may not like them, but they’re there. Vandenberg doesn’t 
add up to anything. He cancels out. ... On domestic problems you 
can’t locate him at all. He has stood squarely on both sides of every 
issue for the past ten years. He has been against subsidies to the fanner 
and for the payment of equalization fees: for the RFC and against pump 
priming; for economy and against reorganization; for devaluation and 
against "repudiaticjn"; for housing and against the spcnd-lend theory 
(and for and against housing); for the SEC and against marginal trad¬ 
ing and holding company regulation; for tariff and loan benefits to the 
suffering [vior (and for and against relief); for and against federal 
control of relief; for budget balattcing and at the same time for a general 
pension; for and against income lax publicity; for higher surtaxes and 
against taxation of tax-exempt securities.” 

But this was written almost seven years ago. What Vandenberg himself 
is proudest of iti his senate record, in the domestic field, is his father¬ 
hood of the Federal Deposit Insurance C orporation law, which is usually 
thought of as a New Deal measure. The Michigan senatfvr considers 
that this act has contributed more to the economic stability of the United 
States than any other single me.a.stire in fifty years. Yet, in the early 
days of the Roosevelt administration, the projmsal that the federal gov¬ 
ernment should insure Ixink dejiosits was considered little short of insur¬ 
rectionary by mam; of his Rqmblican colleagues. Today, hardly a finger 
in the land would Ite lifted against it. Vandenberg expands and grows; 
so does the country grow, through the fierce education im))osed by 
threat of disaster. 

Arthur Hendrick Vandenlierg is a large, solidly built man, now sixty- 
two, who wears his age well. If I had to describe him in a sentence I 
would be tempted to .say that he looks exactly like what he is—a senator. 
White liair combed laterally across a bulging brow; a heavy gold watch 
chain worn laterally across a massive waistcoat—these are as familiar 
as black pants. But he has nothing of the blowsy look of some “pro¬ 
fessional” senators. He has dignity; he never uses words vapidly; and 
though he is a large hunk of man he is also tidy. No one would ever 
mistake him for a McCarran. And his intensely dark eyes look at you with 
a shiny glare at once searching and beneficent. Vandenberg gives at one 
and the same time an impression of power—an easy and affluent kind 
of powter—plus an irreverent wit and comfortable good humor, a note 
of laziness (despite his unrivaled reputation for industry), and a very 
definite and alert sophistication. 

“My whole life,” the senator told me. “was underlined by my 'having 
to go to work at the age of nine, while supporting my mother and 
lather. As a result of this, I solemnly promised God Almi^ty, firs^ 
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that if it lay within my power, I would never permit what hapjiened 
to my father to happen to me. This resolution has made a pennanent 
notch in my character. Second, I gained a lot of early equipment in self- 
confidence, and ever since I've held to the conviction that if you really 
want to go somewhere in life, you can,” 

For a man to have perfect .self-confidence means, as a rule, that he 
also has aaite knowledge of his own limitations, which indeed \'andcn- 
berg has. But he went on: 

"My experiences as a child bent me two ways, if I assign ni>self to 
any political category. I know from bitter ex|KTience what it feels like 
to have nothing in your ptxket, hut also I know tlie value of enler]irise. 
and how enterprise can protect old age. I'tit lialf a con.servative, half a 
lilteral. The liberalism derives from my having lieett poor, the cotiscrva- 
tism from having got miKlerately rich.” 

He went on to descrilie his early days: he was born in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1884; his father was ati old-stvie harness maker. The 
family came origitially front the Mohawk \'allcy. The htirness business 
develoixtd into a good thing, and yottng N’atidetiherg grew up in a cottt- 
fortable home with all tioinial conveniences until he was nine, wheti 
the crash of i8<)3 wiiKsI his father out. 'I'he fatnily home iK'came a 
Ixtarding house, his mother had to fuul work as .a latttidress, atui .-Xrthttr 
saw his tormetited father become <|ttickly a hroketi old tnan. So he 
became the main supi«irt of his family, at the age of nine, 

"What kind of a job did yoti get ?“ 1 asked. 

"A datimed goixl job! I ran a pushcart, in the hottrs after school, 
delivering shoes from a whole.sale house to the freight yards. By the 
time I was twelve, three others hoys worked for me. By the time I was 
a senior in high school, I was getting fifteen to twenty dollars a week, 
which was a lot of money for those days,” 

The Horatio Alger pattern is as clear iti this story as it is in a 
thousand others. But Vandenlierg’s career tttrtied out to be Alger with 
reverse English. Because his next ste]) forward eame as,a result of 
getting fired for disobedience. It is astotiishing how many American* 
.owe much of their good fortuttc to having lost rather than gained a job. 

“In 1900, Theodore Roosevelt was running lor |)rcsident, and I was 
a tremendous TR fan. I was out of high .school by this lime, working 
as a billing clerk in a cracker factory. There was a TR parade in town, 
and I asked the boss for time out to sec it. He refused. I went anyway. 
I came back, and he fired me. I had to have another job right away, arid 
I got one as an office boy on the Grand Rapids Herald,” 

Young Arthur’s subs^uent career as a newspaiierman was rapid, to 
lay the least. At twenty-one he was city hall r^rter and political 
writer, and as such covered the senatorial campaign of a Rejmblican 
<%jitary named William Alden Smith. Smith took a consideraWe 
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fancy to Vandenberg, bought the paper in 1906, and made the young 
man publisher, manager, and editor—when he was twenty-two. 

"What a chance for a youngster!" Vandenberg exclaimed. 'The 
paper dominated the morning field in western Michigan, and here was 
I, twenty-two years old, running it! A break like that can't happen to 
more than one person in a million. I’ve t)ecn a creature of great good 
fortune. Just the same. I could liavc lost the whole thing the next year— 
or any other year—if I had been a flop. When I say to my wife nowa¬ 
days that I've l)ecn lucky, she replies that I was so indefatigable that 
something would have had to give way to me, no matter with luck 
or not." 

I asked him when he first became interested in politics, and he 
answered with a kind of good-humored, retrospective assurance that his 
ambition was to be a I’nited States senator from the first moment he 


had a conscious thought. "Public life in the broad sense has always 
appealed to me.” He made si>eechcs and won oratorical contests when 
still in high school, and by o<ld coincidence took part in 1890 in a 
debate on the Peace Conference at The Hague. "Forty-six years later, 
I signed the San Francisco charier for mv own country.” 

Though Vandcnl>crg had a good job on the Grand Rapids Herald 
for twenty-five years he did not make any enormous amount of money, 
and though he was resolute in his determination to go into public life 
some day, he was just as resolutely determined never to run for office 
until he could easily afford it. As he put it, grinning at his own epigram, 
“I decided not to go into public life until I was independent of public 
life." As e.arly as 1907, however, though not running for office himself, 
he campaigned throughout Michigan for the Republican party, and 
became a memlwr of the stale central committee. Nine years later, in 
1916, he was so well known that all factions urged him to run for gov¬ 
ernor, on the assumption th.at only he could mend a local bull moose 
split, Init he refused. Not till 1928 did he come out for senator, when he 
was perfectly certain (a) that he would win, and (b) that he had 
means enough to support the job. His opponent in the 1928 elections 
would have lieen Woodbridge N. Ferris, a hard Democrat to beat. But 


Ferris died just as the campaign began, and Vandenberg was appointed 
by the then Republican governor to be his successor—another example 
of his good luck. Then, running for the new term, he won handily, as 
he did again in J934,1940, and 1946. In 1934 he was the tmly Ri^mblican 
senator in the whole country to win re-election. 

Vandenberg says today—with his fingers crossed—that he is not a 
■f fn i dwi t ia l nu Mditf. Hc declined file RqwUican notninatiMi kx ike 
ttililgM hi 1996 <it went to his good friend Frank Knox iiMaa%* 
pots it, "he was detfinetT far file peffifienM.^ 
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nomination in 1940, when Willkie took it on the run. Rut the Michi¬ 
gander got seventy-six votes for president in the 1040 convention. And 
though—today—he claims that he has no burning desire to be president 
himself, he wants to have a lot to say as to who the Rcjiublican candidate 
shall be, especially since, at the moment of writing, a n>48 (iCM’ victory 
seems inevitable. In 1944, as is well known, he came out for MacArthur, 
but the MacArthur movement sputtered tuit after brief tireuorkh. Could 
Vandenlierg be “persuaded” to run himself in 1948 r* Of course—if all 
the circumstances are propitious. 

I asked X^andenberg what his basic iiolitical conviction was and he 
replied that what he believed in most wa'' tlie essential dignity of the 
individual citizen, and liis right to have the kind of free opportunity 
“to go places" he himself has had. “You can't regiment em into slot. ’ 
He thinks that the American c<nisiitiition is still the most progressive 
document in the history of the w<irld, and that the .Xmerican republic 
is still the mo.st progressive country in the world. He wants to resist 
all efforts to “standardize us into Imreaucraiic tyranny." On the other 
hand, he concedes that any presidential candidate imisl hereafter take 
heed of the times by being “socially tnnuU-d.” and he thinks that “the 
w'hole world has moved into a new relationship iH’tween state and 
citizen, which cannot he ignored." This relatinnshi]! should, however, be 
adjusted within the old framework, he iii'-iMs. "W e don’t have to l)C 
Communists to be broadminded." I'inally, he seems to he aware that 
any total reversion to the ideas and ideals of io-’9 would—for the lime 
being anvway—lie altogether imi)<'''si})U* and ruinous. 

I wanted to know how Vaiidcnijcrg relaxed, since a man s play will 
often tell as much aliout him as liis wfirk, hut he said that nowatiays he 


had no time for hobbies. For seventeen years what he liked to do was 
travel, not merely for fun but for self-improvement. He traveled in a 
very special way; every year he went to a different country and stayed 
there for two months, sticking to the one place. I Ic did this for scvcnteim 
consecutive years, and so it may be presumed he has today a fwr 
enough acquaintance of seventeen different foreign countrie.s. 

Next to travel, what he likes most is writing. His first book on Hamil¬ 
ton, <aU«l Alexander Hamilton, the Crcaicst Anurican, was prompted In 
part Iw Gertrude Atherton’s The Conqueror , The late but not lament^ 
I^endeot Harding, of all people, contributed the preface to this 
loraotten volume. Vandenberg loved both the research and the wntxng 
Ins literary work. His other books are // HamUton WtreHw 
IfMrv in 1923, and The Trail of a Tradition (192$), n nigf^ 

tract on fordgn polity, which I imagine ffie senator wotdd 

fwe to lia« quoted against him today. 

^ jpwd people were surprised when Vandenbcig was scaectao 
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by Mr. Roosevelt as an American delegate to San Francisco—and more 
surprised stiil when the Michigan senator accepted. 

But after the presidentiai elections of 1944, Vandenberg found himself 
in a quandary. Roosevelt had been overwhelmingly re-elected, with ail 
that tliat showed as to the temper of the country. All senators, if not in 
their dotage or unless cranks, want to Ik; re-elected—this is their first 
law of life—and Vandenlterg was coming up in 1046. He had been 
influenced gradually to Ijclieve in international conciliation and a modi¬ 
fied American participation in the world structure; yet, as leader ot the 
Republican op|)osition in the Senate, he could not possibly jump with 
both feet on the Roosevelt bandwagon. Ife studied bard, thought things 
over, and scouted around for a compromise. Then on January to, 194.S, 
he came out with one of the most im(Hirtant speeches on foreign 
policy ever made by an Americati, putting himself on record for an 
immediate alliance between the United States and the other great |)Owcrs 
{including Russia) for the future ctjntrol of Germany by permanent 
armed force. He even wettt so far as to suggest that the president might, 
if necessary, enforce the future iwacc treaties by use of American 
military strength without consetit of Congress. 

A brief time later, Roosevelt ap|Kiinted him to the San Francisco 
delegation. The invitation appealed at (Jiice to Vandenlwrg’s vanity, his 
genuine sense of public duty, and his |Hilitics. Nor has he ever regretted 
accepting it. He is as proud as punch, still, of being a signatory to the 
charter. He tells friends, "They can't t.afce lluit out of history!" .‘\nother 
point is that San Francisco taught him a lot. and men who arc capable 
of intclleetu.al growth in their sixties, ca|)able of acquiring new knowl¬ 
edge and new ]K>inls of view, are rare imieed. 

In January, 194(1, \'andenlK'rg went to London, this time as a delegate 
to the UN. I’reviotisly he sought assurance from I’resident Truman that 
we were pro|X'rly safeguarding our knowledge of the atomic bomb. He 
was still, in other words, a kind of Re])uhlican watchdog, a brake on the 
delegation as a whole; later this was his role in Paris too, though he co¬ 
operated well and cordially with Byntes, I-ooking at him in large 
perspective, it can hardly lie denied that his contribution over the years 
is substantial, if only by contrast to what liapiiened in iqtq. Today, 
the United States is not only part of the contemporary equivalent of the 
old League of Nations: the United States Senate passed the San Fran¬ 
cisco charter by eighty-nine votes to two. No development in American 
history more cardinally represtents a greater change of point of view in 
the short span of twenty-six years. Suppose Vandenberg liad been a 
Lodge. He could liave wrecked the treaty. Negatively at least, the 
Michigander is as much responsible for American participation in the 
present cycle of peacemaking, however shaky tliis may turn out to be, 
Sts any American now living. 
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To summarize, Vandenlierg’s brain is better than the puddings some 
senators have inside their skulls, and he has never lost the advantage of 
the half-a-generation head start he got in life, as a result of liaving had to 
go to work at the age of nine. Most lucky men tend to liecome compla¬ 
cent, but Vandcnlicrg worked hard to make his own luck hold. What 
caused the great “sea change," the transposition in adult years from a 
narrow kind of nationalist a|>proac!i to his present position? Surely the * 
answer is not hard to find, riic kevnotc of Ins whole life and career has 
been security—the loss of security, the setireh for it. the gaining of it, 
and the canny weighing of every decision to the itich, so that sectiriiy .shall 
not Ijc lost again. \’andcnherg wotild hale to think of the world, ariil his 
own country, going to ruin just at llie juncture when he is in a position to 
enjoy >i most and serve it best. Security in the personal siihcre has simply 
been transposed into security nationally and niienialionally. Ihe only 
way any man can he secure himself—in this robot tiiid atomic age is to 
help make tlie world secure, if he can. 



Chapter 25 

World on Wheels: Ford Dynasty 
and UAW 


Wlirn a man dies, it hkmiis that a iiart lias worn out 

—Henry Ford 

NothinK lias spread socialist ieelnip in this country more than 
the autonuiliilc . . . they art a iiicturc of the arrogance of wealth 
with all its indelitndencc and carelessness 

- Woodrow Wilson in 1906 


F ord iMi’t always easy to sec. Soiiie years ajjn I wTiit out to DearlKtrn 
from Detroit in a coiiipaiiy car. The ofticials hail heen evasive as to 
whether I had an aeltial appoiniment or mil. I’rohahly tliey didn't know 
either. The chatifTenr kept talkinj; alioiit Kurd, and, thougli we were 
.some mile.s from the plant, refused a ciptrettc liecatise he said there 
were .s|)otters everywhere and if he were caught smoking he'd lie firetl. 

The Ford story is the greatest in America. .Any newspaper man will 
understand what I mean by this. It is not the most important story. 
That is prolsalily T\',A or foreign |Kilicv. The Ford story is the "greatest” 
for the simple rea.son that it has never Iwen written. .A Ford bibliography 
could fill a library, but, even .so, mtich aliotit tbc old man is not known; 
much else that is known cannot, for various reasons, be freely told. 
It is .still extremely ililftctilt to get facts on Fortl; the mythology is 
boundless, and three different people, all stip[iosedly well informed, 
will give you three different versions of the same circumstance or episode. 

Henry Ford is a very old man now. almo.st eighty-four, and still the 
richest in the world, the Nizam of Ilyderaliad [vissibly excepted. The 
president of the conifiany today is Henry I'ord II, his thirty-year-old 
grandson. In the s|>an between the two Fords an era was born, the 
automobile age, the era of both mass and precision prodnetion, of the 
world on wheels. What would the United States be like today if Ford 
had never lived? Someone might have arisen in the same field with 
roughly the same accomplishment. Maybe. It is possible. Ju.st the same 
Ford's peculiar idiosyncratic personality as well as his work, his peculiar 
Ztilgtisl, have left a mark on this continent that will never be effaced. 
In 1014 occurred two seminal historic events. One was the outbreak 
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of World War I. The other was the announcement that Ford would 
pay a $5.00 per day minimum wage—for which he w’as, of course, de¬ 
nounced as a crackpot or a monster by the entire manufacturing, com¬ 
mercial, financial, and propertied class. 1 am not sure which of these 
two events, in the long run, will I)e reinciuliered as the more significant, 

I reached Dearborn, and had couversalion with I'ord men. I was told 
that Mr. F'ord, who at that time bore 110 company title of any kind, 
only seldom used his office; instead be just ''circulate<l." Most of the 
offices had glass partitions, atid you could sec attybody approaching 
a half mile off. Ford likes visibility. 'S et I did not .sec the old man 
come near the room where 1 was wtiiling. He is swift as a shadow. I do 
not remember now much that be talked about, but the physical impres¬ 
sion remains verv vivid. He is taller tb.an one thinks from bis pictures. 
He is lean, with a stomiicb long and flat like an ironing Iniard; his hair 
is carefully kept and lustrous; the years have written long, deep ptiren- 
theses at each end of his (jtiick, sensitive nioulb. He is able neither to sit 
or stand still for long. When be stands, bis bands flutter across his chest 
or by bis sides. When be sits, be crosses and recro.s.ses bis legs, making 
gestures practically with bis toes. 

Mr. Ford disap|)earcd after half an hour or so and one of the execu¬ 
tives, with a kind of frightened reverence, took me tiptoeing to his private 
office. On the floor were neat cojiies of old iHninil magazines. Harper's 
and Leslie's Il'cekly, and the window seats were full of toys, rublicr 
dolls and animals. Ford gives them to children in the villtige when he is 
out walking. The dc.sk contained two tele|ihone^. a Detroit ])hone liook, 
and a few folios of papers. What impressed me most was the table ad¬ 
jacent, which was covered from rim to run with—old watches I Ford still 
loves to tinker with watches and slowly, carefully, take them apart. 

I visiterl Dearlxirn again in 1045. 1 !''*• ^ noticed in the whole 

establishment a considerable relaxation, a slackening of the tension. I 
was allowed to smoke. Unless my memory misleads me some Ford offi¬ 
cials actually smoked too, right there in the building. The relaxation, the 
humanization, expressed itself in other and more important fields. The 
executives seemed to be of a new and much more reasonable stamp. This 
was at a time when a great inner revolution, or convulsion, had just 
occurred, as Henry H was taking over and when Harry Bennett, of 
whom more presently, resigned. Ford used to be a shop where “any¬ 
body could fire anybody." where no scheiruitic organization existed at all, 
where one executive could countermand the orders of all the others. "You 
got your head lopped off if you talked to the wrong guy,” as I beard it 
said. Nowadays this has all changed drastically. The intimidation days are 
gone, too, so far as lalior is concerned ; the plug-uglies have disappeared. 
“Ford won’t be a roundheel in labor relations.” one of his top men told 
ine, “but hell jflay fair. If labor works, we work, and vice versa." 
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Finally, though as we stall sec Ford does not "have” to make money 
in the manner of other more mundane companies, the organization is 
determined to get out in front again, and regain the position of un¬ 
disputed leadership it held lor so long. 

But aliout the entire titanic Ford plant there is still an aura of unique¬ 
ness, of differentiation. Ford is like no otlier industrial undertaking in 
the world. He was, or rather i.s, a kind of government—and much more 
powerful than many governments. The annual budget of the republic oi 
Brazil lictore the war was almut ifio million dollars. Ford's was at the 
time at least three times greater. The total value of the imports of the 
kingdom of Jugoslavia, prewar, amounted to about 580 million dollars. 
So did Mr. Ford’s. Switzerland normally sjaent alxiut $270,000 per 
day to nin itself. Ford sjient, and still spends, about one million dollars a 
day on (ayroll alone.’ Since its foundation, the company has grossed 
more than 11 billion dollars. 

The overriding phenomenon that, in abrupt analysis, makes Ford 
unique is that no stiKk is held outside the family. This is why the com¬ 
pany can take los,ses, as it did for many years. This is why almost all 
his comiretitors eventually have nervous breakdowns, becau.se nobody 
can ever predict what Ford will do. If he suddenly lowers the price of 
his cars, as happened without warning in early Kg(7, the rest of the 
industry lurches with dismay because, whereas h'ord can do this, they 
may not lie able to do so—or rather, even if they can, they may not 
want to, Ford has no outside stockholders to satisfy, no tanking inter¬ 
ests to appease, no interlocking directorates to keep in order, no meetings 
in New York of Ixindholders or directors, and, above all, no dividends 
to pay outside the family. Ford could start giving automobiles away to¬ 
morrow for nothing, or pay people a premium to buy them; all that 
would happen would lie that the family fortune, which probably amounts 
to 800 million dollars or more, would be cut into. But General Motors 
and Chrysler and the other great companies have stockholders for whom 
dividends must be earned. Ford doesn’t even publish a balance sheet for 
general attention. He doesn’t have to, except in certain states like Mas¬ 
sachusetts which demand a limited declaration, since nobody trades in 
Ford securities. Nobody even knows what tlie family dividends may be. 

Ford—to put it somewhat mildly—is a very strange person indeed, an 
“t^-ox” as I heard it put. This is the last of the spectacular, ornery 
American individualists. For a generation he carried a billion-dollar 
business under his tat. A lone wolf of lone wolves, he never even joined 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association. But every Ford patent, of 

’One odd distinctive minor point is Ford’s atthnde tosrard public retatiana in 
«M. piddic-relalians-diolied era. In fatii piAlic rtlatioiis deputnieot are enqtlosied 
exactly five nien. Any coisparable corporation has a staff of hundreds. 
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which there are thousands, is available absolutely free to anybody in the 
world who wants it.* 


Greenfield rillage 

History »s bunk 

—Henry Fortl 

If only Ford himself were properly asseinblod! If only he would 
do in himself what he has done in his factory! 

— Samuel S. Manjuis 

Greenfield Village, a few miles from I>arlKini. is one of tlie most 
singular sights in the United States. It is a far cry from the black 
furnaces and grunting machines of Willow Run and River Rouge; it is 
something in a different and blander sphere—fiord s attempt to re.surrect 
the American past, the America he knew as a hoy and which, as much 
as any man, he helped to obliterate. 

“Well now, let me see,” Mr. fiord said jerkily when 1 asked him alwut 
the origins of this project which is at once stH|)endous and in a curious 
way absurd. "1 haven't thought much about that. 1 suppose it began 
in my head twenty-five years ago. It tx-curred to me to try to get to¬ 
gether some early American furniture and industrial etjuipment. We 
went seriously to work on it six or seven years ago. Oh, it will take 
years to complete—years and years! 

Ford, more than any other man, typifies the era of machines; now, next 
door to his birthplace.' he goes back to horse and buggy, venerating what 
he destroyed. Ford created the automobile assembly line and, just as im¬ 
portant, the standardization and interchangeability of parts, which made 
the early automobile practicable, and which UKlay is one of Oie giant bases 
of the industry. Now. in his old age, out of some kind of psychologi^ 
displacement or nostalgia, he tinkers with his fingers in a blacksmith 
shop and looks for old-style locomotives that go puff-puff. The man 
who made the Model T allows no automobiles in Greenfield Village, 
except in the museum. You go from exhibit to exliibit behind a horse. 

Of course the whole thing is almost insufferably grandiose. Here the 
criteria of the millimetre gauge is applied to antiques. The first thing 
I saw was a sixteenth century Cotswold cottage, brought over from 
England bodily, and set up stone by stone. Every limber and bit of 
plaster is of course original. It is not a replica of the Cotswold cott^e. 
It is the Cotswold cottage. Such devotion to the minutiae of genuine¬ 
ness is. one need not point out. a familiar enough American character¬ 
istic: Hearst has it too. But Ford goes further. Was it necessaty to 

•According to Forliau, June. 1944. 
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bring over from the Cotswolds an authentic herd of Cotswold sheep, 
which now graze on the sunny Greenfield slopes? Anyway they are 
sheep alive and of undeniable authenticity. 

Ford’s idea was to show the development of American institutions. 
1 saw an original Mi.ssissippi River b<;at, complete, and the original log 
cabin where \V. U. .\Ic(jnffey of tlic McGuffey Readers was bom. Here 
is a building in wbicli Lincoln jiracticed law, Luther Hurljank’s office, and 
the cottage where Stelnmetz performed bis experiments. Carried to its 
logical conclusion Greenfield Village should, of course, include the 
Alamo, Mount \'ernou, and Independence Hall. Well, Independence 
Hall is here, down to the very crack in the Liberty Bell—^but in replica, 
ala.s. Mayl)c Mr. loird couldn't jiersuadc I’biladelphia to surrender the 
original. 

The prize of the whole village, which rovers 220 acres and contains 
several hundred thousand objects, is the grou]) of structures associated 
with Thomas Hili.soii. Ford'v hero. Here is the entire Menlo Park 
laboratory, complete with the very test tubes and mortars that the great 
inventor used, and including the whole train (’) which F.dison set on 
fire as a lK>y, the original hawkei's basket in which he sold newspapers 
and bananas flianaiias absent), and a few .scpiarc rods of his own red 
earth, im|)orted reverently from \ew Jersey. 

Of course there are acres of automobiles, quie.sccnt, including .some 
wonderful-ltKiking old juggernatits (do not forget that, in the United 
Stales alone, more than two thousaml different makes of automobiles 
have been built and sold in the past fifty years—today only about a dozen 
survive); there is No. W). the Ford in which llenrv hini.self .set the 
world's record for the mile in 190J; there are the ten millionth Ford and 
the twenty millionth Ford and humlreds of other I'ords for some reason 
notable. Also I saw near by the first car Ford ever built. Occasionally, 
to amuse visitors. Ford (sonietmies Mrs. Ford watches), carefully prim¬ 
ing it with fluid out of an eyedropper, starts its engine. It still runs 
very well. 


.-tladdin of the Tilt TIezie 

If you wilt study the history of almost any criminal, you wilt 
find he is an ins-etcrate cigarette smoker 

An army or navy Ls a timl for tlie protection of misguided, 
inefficient, destrtictive Watt Street. 

—Henry Ford 

Ford’s father was an Irish immigrant; his mother was of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Dutch extraction. He has a younger brother, William, whom 
scaigely anybody has ever heard of; his wife, with whom he has lived 
more than half a century of undiluted happiness, was named Clara 
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Bryant. The outline of his early life and struggles, his first puttering 
with the horseless buggy, are too well known to bear reiietition here. 
Ford, like so many American boy.s, got ahead by quitting jobs rather 
than by revering them. Almost overnight, from being an obscure 
mechanic, he became the most famous man in the world. Does anylmdy 
remember the inundating cycles of I'ord jokes when the Model T first 
swept the roads? 

Ford sued the Chicago Tribune for a million dollars for having called 
him an “anarchist,” and got Ot* damages after an elaborate trial; an 
incident in this was that, trapped in cross examination by smart 
Tribune lawyers, he didn't know who Benedict .^rno!d was. He organ¬ 
ized the Ford Peace .''hip expedition, with which he hoped to stop 
World War I.’ Indirectly, through the medium of the Dearborn Indc- 
fendent, he waged a long cam|)aign against the Jews; not until 102”, 
when a reputation for anti-Semitism was cutting into his business 
gravely, did he publicly recant. He ran for the .Senate as a Democrat in 
1918, and was only just beaten by Truman Newberry; a generation 
later, one rif his grandsons and a Newberry scion were classmates at 
Hotchkiss, in Connecticut, Wall .'ilreet ami the hankers sought to buy 
into old Henry or hretik him or get him, and for decade after decade he 
hated Wall Street, in the conventional western way, hated it more than 
anvthing on earth except, maybe, organized labor. When the U.AW first 
sought to organize b'ord, he jiut notices in the pay envelopes warning 
every worker that unionization was just like \Mall Street, “two ends of 
the same rope.” only worse; he has king since come to terms with labor, 
but his hatred of absentee capital and the financial world of the Ivast is 
still implacable. 

The Ford Motor Company was incorporated on June lO, 1903. 
with a thousand shares of stock at $150 per share, of which Ford 
held 255 .shares. The Dodge brothers had a hundred shares, and James 
Couzens. whose career was to lie interlocked with I'ord for many years, 
had twenty-five. Couzens started life as a $io-a-week car checker for 
Michigan Central. I would like very much to know what has happened 
to a man named .Mcx Y. Malcomson.' He too had 255 shares in the 
original com|)any, an amount equal to Ford’s, and he was its first 
treasurer. It .seems that he was a coal dealer, and Couzens was a clerk 
in his office. Ford must, of course, have bought him out many years ago, 
as he bought out Couzens. I was unable to find anybody in Detroit who 
knew anything further aliout Mr. Malcomson. But it has Iieen calculated 

*Not many will recall that William C. Bullitt, who many years later became 
ambassador to Soviet Russia and France, was a member of this party. 

*A IXI7S paste handbook. Report on the Motor tVkiV/e Industry, prepared W 
the Fe^ral Trade Commission, is the indispensable source (or almost ail detaiu 
of this kind about the automobile industry. 
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that any original Ford investor who held his stock even for sixteen years, 
till 1919, made a return of 355.000 per cent on the investment.* 

It is natural enough that Ford, like General Motors later, should 
have been the proving ground for many who became famous in the 
industry. The Dodge brothers I have just mentioned. Williani S. Knud- 
sen. later to become a lieutenant general and among other things an 
early partner to Sidney Hillman in war production, was of course a 
Ford man for many years. So was Charles F,. Sorensen, whom many 
think to l)e the actual inventor of tlie asseinhly line. Knudsen left Ford 
for General Motors, and presently sales of Chevrolet (named for a 
French racer of the day) passed Ford's. Ford, which had once sold 40 
per cent of all jassenger cars in the United States, has never recovered 
its lead; in 1941 its share of the total business was only 18 per cent. 
Malcolm \V. flingay, editorial director of the Detroit Free Press, told me 
that someone asked Ford once if he had not regretted letting Knudsen 
go. “That's a good question, a very legitimate question," Ford replied. 
"I’m not surprised that Chevrolet has passed us. Mr. Knudsen is the best 
production man in the United States. But he was getting too big for me. 
I spent more energy trying to handle him than my competitors."* 

In igao the Ford accumulated sur]dus was more than 200 million 
dollars. In 1937 its surplus balance was more than 600 million dollars. 
But, over a period of eleven years ending in 1937, according to the 
Federal Trade Commis,sion, Ford operated at a net average loss of 0,80 
per cent. But since the reserves were so enormous and there were no 
hungry shareholders to jiay off, this did not matter much. The Ford 
em|iirc continued to grow, and its wealth in real terms remained literally 
incalculable. As evcrylxidy knows Ford has. or had, companies in Great 
Britain, Canada, Germany, and Jaiian, a large coal business so that he 
would always liave his own access to coal, steamship lines, and rubber 
plantations in Brazil. The total assets of the company, as calculated by 
the New York Times, were still conservatively estimated at $1,021,325,- 
159 in 1945 - 

Unorthodox hints to young men studying to lie executives, wh9 may 
like to know of Ford's business habits: He hates paper work, almost 
never writes a letter, very seldom issues an order and never keejM 
appointments unless he really feels like it.’ 

Perplexities increase when we leave the domain of pure business. 
Ford has an anti-Semitic past; yet at least one of the associates whom he 
most admires is Jewish, the architect who built most of his plants— 

•Cf. ComiiuKoii o» Wheels, by David L. Cohn, p. 83. Every dollar became 13.55a 
•See Mr. Bingay's lively Detroit Is My Oam Home Torni. 

' One of his secretaries was once put to work going through three waste baskets 
fidl ot Ford's twrsonal mail, some of which had bem unanswered for two yean, 
Ct. Hmry Ford, by Samuel S, Mangnis, D D., ,p. 123 
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Albert Kahn, one of the foremost industrial architects in the world.* 
He has been accused of being anti-Russian; yet Ford was the first big 
American industrialist to do business with Soviet Russia. He brought 
Russian engineers to Detroit by the sackful, taught them mass produc¬ 
tion, and sent them back to establish the Ford plant at Nizhni Novgorod, 
now called' Gorki. Ford’s theory was that anything that would assist 
Russia to become stable was a good thing; he liked to say, "It never 
hurts to put someone to work again." One result was that he got about 
350 million dollars worth of Russian business—before the rest of the 
United States and the N.\M woke up. 

He is accused of being anti-Negro, hut he has insisted on a .substantial 
number of Negro workmen in all bis plants since al>out 1914. One charge, 
a shade fanciful, might be argued against bun—tb.'it he is antifeminist. 
Until World War II at least, e-stremely few women were employed at 
Ford's. 

But now to other and more serious matters. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the war Ford said, "There is no righteousness in cither cause. Both 
[sides] are motivated by the same evil impulse, which is greed.” He 
began to show a most extraordinary catholicity in hiring people. Fritz 
Kuhn got a job at Ford's .shortly after be arrived from Germany, and 
was a Bund leader in Detroit. There is no record, however, tltat Ford 
knew of his subversive actions. Colonel Lindbergh was a close friend 
and trusted employee at Willow Run for years. Ford bad a great impulse 
to take in anybody who was in trouble no matter how disreputable the 
trouble might have been. For instance be piomptly gave a job,to an 
army officer who, following gunplay at Selfridge Field, was forced to 
give up his commission, ,^dmiral Kimmell and General Short—who are 
in a totally dilTerent category of course—found jobs with Ford after 
Pearl Harlxir. 

Then there is the extraordinary tropism toward athletes. That such 
an imposing numlter of athletes are, or were, on the payroll, may however 
be more the result of the influence of Harry Bennett than of Ford him¬ 
self. Athletes may l)c converted into healthy assistants. Ed Cicotte, the 
"Black Sox” pitcher, worked for Ford. A famous ex-hockey player 
named Stew-art Evans was a director of labor relations for a time. A 
member of the Ford private police, Charlie Bernard, was once a Midii- 
gan All-.^merican, and Bennett's secretary was also a football star. A 
celebrated ex-prize fighter. Kid McCoy, was a Bennett employe, and 
one of his friends, Harry Kipke, who had been coach at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, became a memlter of the university board of regents.* 

•Also he tikes to give athletes like Hank Greenberg winter jobs. Harry New¬ 
man, a former Michigan All-American, is labor relations director in one of tiie 
big units at River Rouge 

•Accordii^ to John McCarten, Amrrican Mtreury, "The Little Man in Henry 
Ford’s Basement,’’ May and June, 1940 
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We know well Ford's fierce autochthonous puritanism. Once he threat¬ 
ened (but did not put the threat into effect) never to build a car again 
if prohibition were repealed. Is it too fanciful to associate this puritan 
impulse, the worship of a strong biKly, with his fondness for athletes? 
But if this is so, one is entitled to ask why so many people, no matter 
how superb physically, were hired whose moral qualities were not ex¬ 
actly puritan. 

In any case the consctpicnces of all this spread, even into politics, 
Detroit elections are city-wide and nonparti.san, and almost anybody 
with a big name in the world of sjiorts is a good candidate. Two city 
councilmen ttKlay are Hilly Rogell. a funner shortstop of the Detroit 
Tigers, and Gus Dorais, formerly of Noire Dame, the University of 
Detroit, and the Detroit l-ions. 

Of course Ford is, in his own field, a man of authentic genius, and like 
many genui.ses he is apt to stray when he enters other fields. Basically 
' he is a wily but simple-seeming |ieasant with an excessively developed 
mechanical skill. ".Mr. I'ord reads a machmc the way a bibliophile reads 
a first edition,” one of his men told me. Knudsen thinks that his greatest 
single characteristic is a tremendous ability to concentrate; others talk 
of a superlative intuition. I heard it seriously st,atcd that if half a dozen 
carburetors were put on a table, identical in appearance but five good 
and one lad. Ford could tell by lookiiKj at them winch one was ilefective. 
I also heard that, walking down the street and seeing a brick wall, he can 
compute instantly, within a margin of i or j per cent of error, how nany 
bricks, it contains, 

Bi’itiu'tt. littcriiii! anil the Sit( session 

I il't iKithing lK’i.aii‘'0 it gives me jilea-sure. 

— Henry Torcl 

Few characters in American industrial history have had more mysteri¬ 
ous careers than Harry H. liennett. He helped erect Ford's "iron 
curtain," and for years he o|ierated behind it. Bennett has been a sailor, 
waterfront hanger-on. deep-.sea dner, lightweight boxer, clarinet 
player, draftsman, and artfsl. He still jiaints. He keeps both lions and 
tigers on his estate. He was once shot in the stomach and seriously 
wounded, and was almost brained on another occasion when his guards 
sought to break up a labor demonstration.'" 

^nnett joined Ford in iqiy or thcrealtouts, and liecame in time head 
of what was known as the service department. This was the Ford police, 
which has been described as "the most powerful private police force in 
the world.” Bennett, a tough Ixiy, assembled around him a group of 

'• The only extended account ot Bennett I have ever seen is the McCarten acticle 
cited ahove. Fortuttf, however, handled him with gingery caution in an article on 
the Ford heritage in June, 1044 - 
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tough boys. Some were uniformed; some were not; that all members 
should wear insignia was one of the main points that the UAW insisted 
on in its first contract with Ford. Bennett and his men were, at first, 
primarily a security organization. The Ford family, with grandchildren 
growing up, feared kidnappers, and the Bennett group was in a position 
to know what, if any, gangs might lie moving in oti Detroit. But Bennett, 
who always called himself "Mr. Ford's jx-rsonal man,” nothing more, 
nothing less, was mucli more tlian a detective with underworld connec¬ 
tions. First, his organization inevitably became the Ford spearhead against 
labor; second, it developed into a kind of palace guard. Bennett controlled 
appointments, labor relations, and personnel. He was the grand vizier 
who had the decision on the most imjiortant of all things in a structure 
like Ford's—access. For years, very few people ever saw the old man 
until they had been screened by Bennett’s group, with its giant illumi¬ 
nated switchboard and system of telephones. .X minor proof of this 
is that any newspaperman who had even a semblance of approach to 
Ford—or Bennett—was always sure of :i good job in Detroit. Any¬ 
body near the throne was a kinglet. 

Manv peoiple have sought to explain the hold Bennett had on Ford. 
The most reasonable and jirobably the Incst is simply that Ford liked 
him. Then, as he grew older, and was |>et ha|>s not f|tiile so alert as in 
earlier years, Bennett's influence grew, and so did l■'ord’s de|iendcnce 
on him as the one man he could trust. I asked several |K'o|ile in Detroit 
what “ran” much in the Ford organization—until two years ago. The 
answers were all but unanimous: ‘'Harry Beiniett.” 

The ujiper hierarchy of Ford executives did not accept this situation 
lightly, and at least one very imiHirtant iirodiiction man hated Bennett. 
So on the top level there came to lie two camps, Bennett and anti- 
Bennett, with the h'ord family itself involved. 

Ford's only son was Ed.sel. He tiKik over the presidency of the cor¬ 
poration in IQIO. and was at least its titular head until his early and 
unexpected death in 1943. This was a crushing blow. The old.man himself 
had to step out of “retirement” and take over Fdsel and Bennett were not 
close friends. One story is, in fact, that the real struggle tit Ford wa.s some¬ 
times between the old man, su|)i)orting licnnctt, against his own son. An¬ 
other, highly suggestive, is that Ford wanted Kdscl to demand that he, 
Ford! choose between Fdsel and Bennett, as a test of Edsel’s character, 
but Edsel, a notably decent and gentle character, could not bring him¬ 
self to do so. Edsel's widow, a lady with great good sense, dignity, 
and courage, and the mother of Henry II, found herself in a key position. 
One widespread Detroit rumor, of course impossible to substantiate, it 
that she once threatened to sell her Ford stock on the open market, 
which would have compromised forever the closed character of the cor¬ 
poration. if Bennett’s wings were not clipped. 
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On September 2i, 1945, Henry Ford II, having reached the age of 
twenty-eight, took over the presidency of the company from his grand¬ 
father. A few days later, Bennett was "relieved of his position" as 
director in charge of administration, and in October he resigned. The 
board of directors was reshuffled, ami .several of the "Bennett" men 
among top executives were shelved. In other w'ords young Henry 
moved in with a broom. The old guard began to scatter. Two 
years Iwfore, John S. Bugas, a young Wyoming lawyer who had be¬ 
come head of the FBI in Detroit, was hired by Ford as Bennett's chief 
assistant. When Bennett went out. Bugas succeeded him as director of 
personnel and latmr relations, and has admirably handled the job ever 
since. John Edgar Hoover once puhliclv called Bugas “the best man in 
the FBI.” 

Finally, a word alK)Ut young Henry, lie is a careful, well-brought- 
up, plump young man, viho takes with extreme .seriousness his responsi¬ 
bilities. The old Ford hantls, <!elighteil to see the Bennett regime ended, 
call him "the world's greatest young fellow.” Henry II went to Yale. 
He did not like to study much, and never was graduated. He enlisted in 
the Navy in 1941, and served two years; then he had a brief novitiate 
studying the Ford ro|K's, before acceding to the jircsidenev. I have read 
several of his s|X'eches. They are .somewhat guarded, very much on the 
proper side, and conventionally well written. Some of them are so earnest 
that, even in the printed versions, the italics yoving Mr. Ford made for 
empliasis are preserved. When he gives an interview, he is quoted in 
the third person only. Little by little, his poise and confidence have l)cen 
Imilt up. A well-meaning and friendly |XT.son, he reveres the memory 
of his father, and it gix's without saying that his mother is a signal 
and healthy influence. Mrs. F.dsel. it might be said, is the spiritual main¬ 
spring of the Ford companv tixlay. 

Young Henry, when he was still at Yale, fell in love with a girl named 
Anne McDonnell, one of fourteen children of James Francis McDonnell, 
a wealthy New York broker, and one of sixty-three grandchildren of an 
inventor, Thomas E. Murray, Miss McDonnell was, and is, a vigorous 
Catholic, whereas the Fords are Methodist. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, 
the prelate who assisted at the conversion to Catholicism of Heywood 
Broun and Clare Boothe Luce, gave young Henry instruction, and be 
was admitted to the Catholic church. Time printed a remarkable photo¬ 
graph of the wedding party, with Sheen among the guests. Henry’s 
Ouholicism, which is devout, is \’ery little talked about in Detroit. At 
first people wondered what his grandfather would say. The old man, a 
masterfully oblique character, waited until several weeks after the wed¬ 
ding, and then, after many years of unsuccessful attempts to persuade 
him to do so, consented to enter the thirty-third degree of Masonry at an 
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imposing ceremony at which all the thirty-third degree Masons in Michi¬ 
gan were present. 

What will happen to old Henry’s fortune? Al)Out this there is as much 
mystery as anything in Detroit. Something exists known as the Ford 
Foundation. This owns Greenfield Village and the Edison Institute (the 
village, one secs, may turn out to have a utilitarian aspect after all), and 
as such is a nonprofit organization and is tax exempt. When Ford 
dies, it is generally believed that most of his wealth will lie left to this 
foundation; if so, the huge estate may escape most inheritance taxes. 
This procedure will also jircsninably insure that no Ford stm'k will 
have to be dumped on the market to meet eiiormoiis tax charges. The 
old man is believed to own 58 per cent of Ford stink today, and the 
foundation, on his death, will almost certainly he the richest in the world. 

Biijgcst f ’Hi'ioi 111 till' ll’orlil 

We come now to the Iniernalional I'nion, l.'nitcd .Antomoliilc, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of .\nienca. (.'K), the biggest labor 
organization in America. From 15,000 dues-paying mcmiK'rs ten years 
ago, it jumped to 1,^50,000 during the war. The figure is considerably 
less today, mostly because of contraction in llic aviation industry. But 
it is not size that makes the U.\W so im()ortant. What counts is its 
power, leadership, heterogcneit,v, .and explosiveness. This is the most 
volcanic union in the country. 

Into Detroit, from the lime that Ford announced the $5.ix) day, have 
streamed for years the most miscellaneous ty|)es of lalxir; hence the 
U.VW contains everything from Ku-Kluxers to Trotskyists, from politi¬ 
cal theorists of the most advanced tyjic to hillhilhes who can scarcely 
read. The U.AW is a “rank-and-file union,'’ in which |Kiwer rises from 
the Ixittom; its leaders, unlike those in the L'niled Steelworkers for 
instance, have to deal with a constantly shifting Inidy of men who 
demand the most complete democratic freedom of expression; this has 
imposed at times an extreme strain on the leadership, in that its first duty 
has had to be to educate, to teach responsibility. 

Also the newness and the s|x-cd of rise of the L’AW', its enormousness 
(after all its “population" is twice that of the city of New Orleans 
or Minneapolis) and its association with an extremely volatile industry, 
have made fissures inevitable, and a right wing and a left wing have de¬ 
veloped. For a time the criterion was whether a member was auti-Com- 
snunist or not. Now this is not nearly so true. None of the top UAW men 
are Communists. The Communist philosophy was smartly beaten down 
at the last Atlantic City convention. Actually differences of view among 
leaders, though expressed with vociferousness on occasion, are based 
mostly on personalities, as we shall sec. 
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WTiat is remarkable, in fact, is not so much the degree to which 
the UAW is split, but its cohesiveness in spite of all the centrifugal 
rivalries. One factor making for unity is the character of Detroit 
itself, a city packed with hate, and representative of the “tycoon mind” 
at its most backward. Here, men who could scarcely under.stand a 
newsjaper headline Iwcame millionaires wielding vast economic power 
overnight. The great autonioljile companies for years were not only 
vehemently antiunion; they tliought of laltor simply as an inanimate 
commodity. A Detroit skyscrajier, one of the tallest buildings in the 
world, was built largely liy .scab labor brought in from Canada, and 
paid atxmt 20 ])er rent under the .\merican scale. .A mild indication 
of the kind of thing that went on was that, according to testimony 
heard by the I21 Follette Civil LilK-rties Committee of the Senate, Gen¬ 
eral Motors alone )Miil $}<39,764 for detective service in a two-year 
peritKl. .'\ workman luner ktiew wbellier or iKPt the man ne.'tt to him on 
the assembly hue was a spy. 

Reticntment against all ibis and much else in Detroit helped hold 
the UAW together. Richard T. b'rankensteen told me during his race 
for the mayoralty that, among other things, the city was “the rat 
capital of the world." He did not mean human rats. He meant those 
that fiTtl in alleys on the city's garbage. Detroit has one acre of play¬ 
ground jicr thou.sand impulation 1 the ligures are approximate) compared 
to New ^*ork's twelve. Chicago's eleven, and Cleveland's nine. It htis 
two ouldiMir .swimming pivils—for 1.624,452 people. Its tran.sportation 
systems are even more dilapidated than those of Chicago and, in 
1945, on the opening day of school, 30,000 children could not get in, 
because there wasn't any riKim. 

It isn't easy to work out the fissures in U.\W leadership on a 
straight "left" or “right" basis. A more satisfactory division would lie 
between Reutberites, Tbomasites, and anti-Reutheriics. Walter P. 
Reuther, the president today, is Imtli a socialist and a marked conserva¬ 
tive. IJke social democrats in lairope, whom he strongly re.sembles, he 
is a Marxist in theory, hut what he hates most in the world are Com¬ 
munists. He calls the American s|>ccies "prostitutes" and “saboteurs” 
and points out that thry did not defend .Stalingrad. In return Reuther 
is the Communists’ Public Enemy No. i, and, he says, they sitent $50,000 
(unsuccessfully) to heat him at the last convention, ')’ct, by most 
newspaper readers and by opinion generally throughout the country, 
Reuther is thought of as on the extreme !ejl wing. 

Actually the leftist leader is the former president and present vice 
president, R. J. Thomas. He too is very far from being a Communist, 
however. His role was mostly that of moderator, at least till the 1946 
convention. Associated with Thomas are Richard T. Leonard, an able 
man who for years was head of the union’s Ford department and who 
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is now another vice-president, and George F. Addes, who has been 
secretary-treasurer and the second-ranking officer almost from the begin¬ 
ning. Addes is supposed to lie tlie most leftist of all, and usually he is 
backed by the Communists. It is an interesting jxiint that he should also 
be an ardent Catholic. 

In 1946, Reuther won the U.\\\' presidency b\- IJ4.4 out of 8.765.2 
votes. The voting was hairline close right down the line. Leonard, a 
Thomas sup|xtrler, s(|iieezed in liy fewer than fift\ votes. So today U.\W 
is run by Reiither and an anti-Reiillier cabinet. The supreme ruling 
body is a hoard of twenty-two men. electeil on the basis of the per 
capita contribution of every aHihated local union. (1f the ]ire.senl twenty- 
two, Reuther's men arc a .small minority. This does not mean, however, 
that he does not have great ]iower. 

A further word on Thomas When I saw him he said that f.aclionalism 
was less acute tlian at any time in the history of the iimoti. I do not 
know if he would say the same thing today. I'.arly in 1047, ainiil hurly- 
burlv over the .Mlis-Chalmers strike, Reuther called him “false, mali¬ 
cious, and irresponsible,’’ and Thomas replied in kind." Originally 
Thomas was a Murray-IIillman man. He was a worker for years in a 
Chrysler body plant. He would rather lie president of the t lO .some 
day than of the Ford Motor Comiiany. or. (Inuhiless, the United States. 
Some peojile think that, like kihor leaders in iMigland, his iluties and 
resimnsihilities have made him too stand])at anil stislgy. 

,\ further word, ton, on Fraiikeiisteen, another vice president 

until recently. The imme is proiioiinceil to rhyme with “iKan," t’n- 
cidentallv. point somewhat extraordinary, coiisiileriiig the name, is that 
his assistant when he was a big union figure was named Dragon. During 
the 1045 mayoralty cam|>aign. Ins enemies called him a Jew in the 
German districts of Detroit, and a German in the Jewish districts. 
Actually Richard Truman F'rankensteen is an F,pi.sro|);iIian, though 
most of his family is Catholic: Ins mother is of Irish stiKk. Frankensteen 
is one of the most extroverted men in the .\merican lalxir movement. 
He is a very large, handsome y oungster, bursting with cheerfulness and 
vitality; he was a football star at lif.th the University of Detroit and the 
University of Dayton; he likes night clubs and conviviality in modera¬ 
tion and has written several plays, including a tnttsical comedy called 
Gyl>sy Moon. 

Fratikensteen. along with Reuther, was licatcn up in a famous fracas 
by company jKilice, at the “Battle of the Overpass,” sometimes called the 
“Battle of Bull’s Run,” outside Gate No. 4 at River Rouge in 1937. 
What happenerl is all a matter of public, though confused, reconl. 
Frankensteen, Reuther, and their comrades were passing out circulars 
and handbills as part of an organizing drive. This procedure was against 
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the Dearborn ordinances. Later, however, such ordinances forbidding 
circularization were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
Ford men broke up the demon.stration, and the UAW boys were mauled 
and .set upon.'^ Krankensteen, who is handy with his fists, is indignant 
to this day that he couldn't fight, because someone got him from behind 
and |)ullcd his coat over his head, imprisoning his arms. 

Krankensteen ran for mayor in 1945. Whether this was with official 
U.^W blessing is disputaltle. He ran, so I heard it put, “without much 
previous consultation.’’ Some CIO right-wingers voted for him on the 
theory tliat. if he won. he would have to leave the union. But Franken- 
steen is not much interested in ideology one way or the other. He won 
the primaries neatly, but was Iwatcn in the runoff. 

History of the CAW’, as such. Itegins in about 1936. I have heard its 
sleep climb de.scrilK’d as the “greatest surge forward of the under- 
posse.s.sed’’ in the history of induslrv. Here Ford enters the story again, 
becau.se he was inevitably the cru.v and the test. Tn 1928 there were 
435'‘’®0 automobile workers, mostly unorganized; their average pay was 
$33 fur a forty-four-hour week. Came the depre.ssion. In 1933 only 
244,000 had employment: they worked only thirty-three hours a week, 
and their lake-luune pay was $20.!0.**’’ .After prodigious struggles in the 
1930’s the r.\W managed to organize a few ))lants, and some successful 
small strikes followed—.against Heudix at .'south Bend, and Midland 
Steel and Kelsey-Hayes in Detroit. The first great General Motors 
strike was centered at h'lint atid was wott on February 11. 1937. 
Reuther played a conspicuous role in this as we shall see, A sit-down at 
Chrysler followed. e(|ually successfitl. By the end of 1937, the C.WV was 
in full switig, iuid bad won cotttracts with four hutidred companies. 

But I'ord held out. This was the tough nut to crack. He was the 
lonely patriarch of the business. To organize I'ord Ixxrame a consuming 
ambition from the psychological as well as practical point of view. Ford 
broke up a U.WV orgatiizing drive in 1937. 1’hen came periods of acute 
dissension in the U.WV, which all but wrecked it. In 1939, however, 
“strategy strikes” were successful against Ixtth GM and Chrysler, and 
the union knit itself together. Ford still fiercely resisted unionization. 
Finally the U.AW became strong enough to force the issue, and, in 1941, 
after a short strike, the National labor Relations Board ordered an 
election, and Ford workers voted for U.WV-CIO by three to one. ’The 
Ford folk had to accept this or be in contempt of federal law. Then—^to 
everybody’s immense surpri.se—Ford, as if giving up the fight for good 
and all and accepting in good spirit the fact that he nsu beaten, gave the 

** Pictures of both Reuther and Frankenstecn, with bloody shirts hut looldtig 
vietorious, srere printed in /.ifr, September 10, 1945. 

'*Ficiires front a pam^et t^ Edward Levinson, tkf Risf of the IFortrrj; 
Vrathtf statistics from the Automobile Manufacturers Associatioa 
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union practically everything it asked for, including the first union shop 
and the first dues checkoff in the automobile manufacturing industry. 
Ford’s relations with the UAW have been fairly good ever since—with 
occasional spasms and though there have l)een plenty of wildcat strikes. 
Leonard and Bugas get on together well, and Ford still pays the highest 
wages in the business and is still the only company operating a union 
shop. 

The UAW grew hard and fast after this. With Ford organized, very 
few other manufacturers dared to stand out. 

Man Xamrd Jicuthcr 

Walter P. Reuther, a morlest hut ambitious redheaded young man 
with an earnest smile and a beguiling sort of self-confidence, is one of 
the most stimulating men in .Xmerican lalsir. For several reasons 
his story is worth telling brielly. In a way. desiiite the tnost obvious 
differences, he is alntost as tyiucal att .American as F'ord, if only for the 
qualities of savvy, industriousness, atid cnterpri.se. 

Reuther (pronounced Roother, not Royter), was liorn in Wheeling, 
West \’irginia, forty years ago, the son of a Uerman brewery worker 
and devout old-scluMil SiHtialist. Young Retither had the juilcmics of the 
working class drilled into him from the craillc, and when he was still a 
schooIlKiy he organized a local shop. Then, finding the Wheeling horizon 
too limited, he -set out to make his way iti the world, lie went to Detroit, 
and became an expert ttxil and die maker at Ford, flc knew, however, 
that work was not enough. There was something known as .school. So, 
while working an eight-hour day, be also worked his way through high 
school and three years of Wayne University. He got up at dawn, caught 
his first class at eight, did his school work till one, and then put in hia 
stint at Ford from 3 till 11 30. After this—homework! His brother 
Victor, who is now director of the education deiiartment of the UAW, 
kept house and did the cooking. Before long. VValter stoofd first in his 
class, and was earning $12.00 a day. Then Ford fired him for “union 
activity." 

Reuther passed his final examinations, drew every cent he had out 
of the hank on the day Itefore the Detroit tanks crashed in 1933, and 
then, with Victor, set out on a trip around the world. The Reuther boys 
were away for thirty-three months. As Walter says today, “We wanted 
to find out how the world was living.” A trip like this is a fairly con¬ 
ventional thing for young Americans to do, but few have ever done it 
quite so thoroughly as the Reuther boys. They arranged their itinerary 
as a “tour in social engineering.” It was a serious vocational attempt, 
very German and Socialist, to get underpinning for a future career. The 
boys worked their way across ffte Atlantic, bought pushbiket, and 
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cycled 12,000 miles in western Europe. Only twice in nine months did 
they sleep in hotels. If they ever bothered to look at the “sights,” like 
the leaning tower at Pisa, this was mere frosting on the cake. What they 
really liked to do was visit mills in Lancashire and mines in Gelsen¬ 
kirchen. W'henever they were broke they paused to get a job. They slept 
at student hostels in Germany, joined workers’ groups, helped organize 
them, and, as Hitler was rising to power, made contacts in the Socialist 
underground. Victor s|Kike e.xcellcnt German but, as Walter laughs alxtut 
it today, "with such a wonderful West Virginia accent that the Germans 
thought we came from some remote part of Swahia.” 

Next, Russia. The hoys traveled 18,000 miles in the Soviet Union. 
They are among the very few Americans who, in tho.se days, reached 
Central Asia and saw Samarkanil. Being .skilled mechanics, they had no 
trouble getting jobs. Walter Ijecame, in fact, an instructor in the Ford 
plant at Gorki, and showed Russian boys how to build gasket dies with 
tolerances to one-.seven-thou.sandth of an incli. ''It was darned delicate 
work," he says today. ' 

One day the Reuthers got a letter from another brother, Roy, telling 
them that the automobile situation was popping and to come home. 
They look the Trans-SiUTian to Manchuria, bicycled briefly through 
Japan, and eventually arrived track in Detroit. 

By 19,16, Reuther had liecome an in\|iortant cog in the stirring U.AW'. 
He organizerl a small local on the west side of Detroit. This be merged 
with six other hx'als. and so created the first Reuther "machine," mem¬ 
bership .seventy-eight. lie horrowed three hundred dollars, opened an 
office, and Iroughl a tyjK'writer. In nine months he had 32.000 paid-up 
members, with organizations in forty shops. "To be a union leader in 
those days," he reminisces, “you had to run like blazes to keep up with 
the membership." 

Reuther’s first signal coup was the Kelsey-Hayes strike in Decemlier, 
1936. He tied up Kelsey-Hayes, which makes wheels and brake drums 
for Ford, and which had .some 5,000 workers, though he himself had not 
more than thirty-five men in the plant. This was one of the first three 
considerable strikes the U.^W won, and it presaged the organization of 
the whole industry. 

This is how Reuther did it. He was busy passing out leaflets and 
making speeches at street comers. Such activity did not satisfy him. He 
wanted something more decisive and dramatic. But he had only a 
handful of people in the plant, and he could not get in himself, having 
been blacklisted as a notorious organizer. What the workers were 
protesting about most was not wages but the speed-up. Reuther had an 
idea. He was helpless unless he could contrive to get inside. He sug¬ 
gested that a girl on the day shift, in department 49, a brake-shoe line, 
should faint at the exact moment witen tite pace was fiercest If the 
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superintendent was duly deceived by this artifice he would pull a svvitch 
and stop the assembly line. Then there would Ite a scramble and the 
workers would quit and demand that Reuther, their leader, l)e called in. 

The scheme worked to perfection. The girl ‘'fainted"'on schedule. 
Reuther was waiting at the end of a tcle|)honc. .After much commotion 
the dialogue with the personnel director of the company went something 
like this; 

Director: "Workers in 49 won’t work. They .siy to call you up." 

Reuther: “What do you want me to do?” 

Director: "Put ’em back to work." 

Reuther: “How can I? Will they listen?” 

Director: “They listen to }OU on street corners." 

Reuther: "I can’t talk to ’em from here. Will yon let me in?" 

The company obligingly sent a car for biin and by the time he 
arrived the strike had wild-fired, with several thousand workers milling 
around; Reuther climbed on a |)ile of bo.ses. and started to make a 
speech. The iiersonnel director grabbed bun by the coat, yelling, "What's 
going on here? A'ou said you’d imt ’em back to workKeuther’s single- 
line reply has become a classic in Detroit folklore: “1 can’t put ’em lack 
to work," be shouted, "until I get ’em organized!" 

The rest of the story 1 have no s|)ace for, ihougli it is full of punch 
and color. Reuther made a deal for a meeting between company and 
workers the next nioruing, and, as the iiiglil shift arrived, managed to 
harangue its members too. Ity morning, 2,000 men and women were 
organized. Then the negotiations failed. Reuther ordered bis inemlicrs 
(a) to stick by their machines, and (b) not to work at them. This, the 
most notable of the early sit-ilowns, lasted ten days, wbcreuixm the 
com|>any gave in. 

Reuther strategy had a goisl deal to do with the great GM strike 
that followed in January, ip.ty. One incident is still recalled as "Keu¬ 
ther’s feint,” The key plant at Chevrolet was no. 4. which makes the 
actual motors. This Iwcame Reutlier's object of attack. But he carefully 
contrived that cvcryl«>dy should think that he was going after no. 9, a 
bearing plant, not no, 4. Such stratagems were forced on him because he 
was not at all sure of his own men. ()f key men in the C’hevrolet local, he 
trusted only a few; some others might lie stool pigeons. The upshot was 
that, by feinting at plant no. 9, he not only managed to win no. 4, but to 
find out who his traitors were. They tip(x-d the guards off to pixrtect 
no. 9, whereupon Reuther and his loyal cohorts promptly made for no. 4, 
half a mile away, which was denuded of protection. By the time the 
police got back, Reuther and his group were safe inside. They held out 
till the end of the forty-four day strike. This strike, which was national 
in scope and which was not predominantly fought on the issue of wages 
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Iwt on the right to unionize, turned the balance for the whole industry. 
The UAW was really “in” from this time on. 

Another v^ell-known Kcuthcr accomplishment was the “strategy” 
strike in 1939, during the interval when GM was tooling for the next 
year’s production. Kcuthcr persuaded his colleagues that it was at this 
exact time that the industry was most vulnerable, and that by drawing 
out a few key men, tool and die makers, he could tie up the whole GM 
structure. He did so. and General Motors capitulated after an interval. 

In these days violence was plentiful. Things have moved so fast that 
it is almost impossible to realize that, until the Flint strike, the great 
com|)anies did not even answer letters from unions. Ijibor “negotiations” 
were matters for plug-uglies. Think by contrast of the great 1945-46 
strike which Rcuther also led against General Motors. Not a single 
person was hurt in a tie-up that lasted 113 days. There was not one 
bloody nose. 

An attempt to beat up and possibly kill Kcuthcr was made in 1938. 
Walter, Victor, and a group of friends were quietly celebrating a birth¬ 
day in the family. .SnmelKKly ordered chop suey over the telephone. 
Half an hour later came a knock on the apartment door. Victor opened 
it. thinking the food had arrived. Hut two sluggers pushed their way in. 
One snap|ietl. “\Vc want Walter Kcuthcr.” and the other pointed out, 

“There’s the-in the corner. We’re taking you for your 

last ride tonight.” The sluggers, armed with a blackjack and gun, 
herded family and friends against the wall, and then appeared to 
lose their nerve. Remarks came like “We can’t get him out of the 
room with all these people here,” "Shwt him here,” “Not liefore 
all these witnesses,” and "Well, kill him with the blackjack.” Reuther 
grabbed the blackjack from one of the thugs, and a struggle started. He 
was being beaten when a U.AW man jumped out of the second- 
story window, and called the ixtlice. The sluggers ran. It took an hour 
and a half Itefore the police came. 

This episode was thoroughly aired in court subsequently. The two 
thugs were arrested and identified, and Rcuther, who had not Iteen 
badly hurt, got a telephone call from an anonymous informant, describ¬ 
ing who had hirer! them, for what price, and why. After fierce com¬ 
motions, the pair agreed to plead guilty, provided that the charge was 
made something less than assault with intent to kill, which carries a 
twenty-year sentence in Michigan. Rcuther refused to reduce the 
charge. When the case came to trial the two men were acquitted. Some 
months after this, one of the sluggers called Victor on the telephone. 
He Bgid that he hoped the Rcuther brothers had no hard feelings, that he 
was simply carrying out a routine assignment, and he wanted to make 
amends by asking them out to dinner. 

For the last half dozen years the outline of Reuther’s career is well 
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known. In 1940 the “Reuther plan,” a project for the conversion of 
empty automobile plants to aircraft prorUtclion, aroused nationiil atten¬ 
tion. It is an interesting fact that, when t'liarles 1 C. Wilsoij, president of 
General Electric,” was running the War I’rodnction Hoard, he wanted 
Walter Reuther as vice chairin.an. Meantime his philosophy has solidified. 
Expressed in a sentence, it is to the effect that imhistrial and economic 
democracy must o]K'rate unhampered in the United States, if ]>ulitical 
democracy is to survive. 

General Motors' First GUmfse 

The business of the United States, Mr, Uoolidge .said once, is busi¬ 
ness; above all, this is the cotinlrv of the giant cor|K)ration. General 
Motors is, in the words of the l•■ederal Trade Uommission, “the world's 
mo.st complicaleil and most prolil.-dile manuhictnring enterprise." Its 
monumental office building is the central citadel of Detroit,” and 
it carries the liall for the entire industry, as it were. No matter how 
idiosvncralically important h'ord may he, (*M is much more important 
in setting the tone for the husiness as a whole, hortl is hig, hut General 
Motors is twice as hig. 

It would lie inaccurate, however, to think of Motors as a jieculiarly 
Detroit phenomenon, or of Detroit as predominantly a (jM town. The 
capital of General Motors is New \ork. Of its stock, between a fifth and 
a quarter—representing something like fxx) million dollars at today 8 
prices—is held by the Du Fonts of Delaware. It has loj idants all over 
the nation, and its biggest money-maker, Chevrolet, lives in Mint, not 
Detroit. Flint is al.so the princijiai site of h'isher Bodies, (icneral Motors 
has always lielicved in autonomy within autonomy; Biiick and Cadillac 
and their kin, up to a certain level, make their own decisions. Outside the 
office building, probably not more than -15.000 out of (jetieral Motors 
250,000 employees and workers live in Detroit at all. 

I heard a labor man say admiringly once that (j.M is the most bril- 
Hantly operated company in the world. Automobile men laugh with 
scorn when you compare it to U. S. Steel. Steel, they say, started out as a 
virtual monopoly, and today holds only about a thiril of American steel 
production; General Motors started from nothing, and today approxi¬ 
mately 45.6 per cent of all automobile business in the country is in its 
hands. Thirty-five jier cent of all reconversion in America was a GM 
job, and its 1945 balance .sheet shows assets of more than two billion 
dollars. Motors lias an invested capital of $1,440,000,000, "a sum greater 

*• Not to be confused with the Charles E. Wilson who is president of General 

odd point is that the UAW headquarters are a small low bniWiw jort 
across the street, lying as it were in GH’s shadow. It is so modest that it doeaii 
even have an elevator. 
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than the combined bonded debt of New York, California, and Illinois."'* 
In t94i, the last “normal” year, its net sales were $2437,000,000 which 
amounted to about 7 per cent of all American manufacturing sales. From 
1936 to 1944 inclusive, it earned an average of 16.3 per cent on its 
invested capital, to the benefit of some 426,000 stockholders; for the 
years 1942-44, its average net profit was $161,000,000. Some earlier 
comparative figures are: 

Average Profits, 

Name of Corporation it Pears 


General Motors Corporation 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
United .States .Steel Corporation 
American Toliacco Co. 

International llarvc.ster Co. 

Chrysler Corporation 
GtxKlyear Tire & Ruhher Co. 


$173,236,252 
150.524.232 
86.811.276 
48.586,363 
29,3(15.625 
26,f)68.8i I 
24.213,767 

s.'44,037 


The autonioliile husiness is, as is well known, not only the most 
competitive hut the most lucrative in the country. Calculations hy the 
Securities K.\change Commission covering the total profit per $100 of 
inve.stcd capital in a groitit of industries, arc as follows; .■\utomohilcs. 
25.54: Office Machinery, 1954: Agricultural Machinery, 16(13; Ciga¬ 
rettes, 16.63: Chemicals and Fertilizer, 15.95: Mail Order Houses, 15.17; 
Containers and Closures, 13.0(1: Oil Refiners. 10.67: Motion I'ictures, 
10.63: .Sugar fleet Refiners, 10.60; Steel I’nHlucls, 7.53; Tires and 
Ruhlier I’roducts, 7.18; Uepartment Stores, 6.37; Cement, 5.96; Meat 
Packers, 4.90. 

In 1944 the Treasury's list of top money-makers in the country 
put Cliarles F,. Wilson of GM fifth, with a salary plus Imnuses of 
$362,954. Two other Motors executives were in the first ten, Ormond 
E. Hunt ($287,745). and .Alliert Bradley ($276,018); five more, in¬ 
cluding Charles F. Kettering, were among the first twenty-five, all 
having received more than $200,000 in the year." One might mention 
that Walter Reuther's salary, as president of U.AW, is $9,000. Also the 
GM men suffered sharp reductions in 1944 as against 1943. Wilson’s 
income in 1943. when he was the second highest paid man in the country, 
was $459,041; only Louis B. Mayer exceeded him. An auxiliary point 
is that the salaries at their regular jobs of the three distinguished men 
who comprised Mr. Truman's fact-finding commission in the General 

“Keith Hutchison in The Nation, December 8, 1945. Figures on average net 
profit are from a round table discussion by Charles E Wilson. 

“ Over-ail leader in the 1944 returns was Leo McCarey, motion picture producer 
and director of Caing ily Way, whose total income was $1,038,035. Second was 
Omrles H. Strub, founder and executive vice president of the Los Angeles Turf 
Otiis 
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Motors strike, and who in effect deterniined the course of automobile 
wages for the immediate future, probaltlv do not run to more than 
$10,000 each. The three were Milton Eisenhower, pre.sidcnt of the 
Kansas State College, Lloyd K. Garrison, former dean of the I'niversity 
of Wisconsin law .school, and Judge .Stacy of the North Carolina Su¬ 
preme Court. 

Even more than Ford. General Motors has l)ecB an opulent 
pool for various fantastic careers and fortunes. De Tocfpicville. in 
one of his prophetic passages, mentions "how an aristocracy may lie 
created by manufactures." Kettering, jierhaiis the greatest of all GM 
men, the man who invented the self-starter and much else, started life 
as a cash regi.ster mechanic. W ilhain ( Durant, whose history runs in 
and out of Motors like that of an erratic and often victorious racehorse, 
was a grocer’s clerk. The father of tlie se\'en Fisher brothers operated a 
village livery. K. T. Keller, the present Iki.ss of Chrysler, was a GM 
man for years. W’alter Chrrsler himself, nho was once head of pro<luc- 
tion for Motors, a Kansas boy, was an engine wiper who got five cents 
an hour. When he left the organization he sold his interest for 18 million 
dollars 

General Motors has almost four hnudred and fifty thousand .stock¬ 
holders; the.se own the business, hut they do not control it. It is a familiar 
American phenomenon that, in any ver\ large cor)K)ration with diffused 
ownership, a minorit\' groiij) ui stockholders may exert control. The 
average C.M stcwkliolder has i,(XM shares; a great many have much less. 
But Du Pont has a solid block of 10,000,000 out of the 44 . 9 *^>..V ,1 shares 
outstanding. Seven GM officers or directors are akso Du 1 out directors, 
and 37 Motors men hold 192 interlocking directorates in other corpora¬ 
tions. As an indication of the immensity of this network here are a few of 
them—J. P. Morgan, Drexel & Co, the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, the Guaranty Trust, the National Bank of Detroit, the Bank of 
Montreal, the Pullman Co., Imperial Chemicals Ltd., General Electric, 
the New York Stock Exchange, the lawyers Trust Co„ tlic Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, Ethyl Gas, the Yellow Truck and Coach Co., 
Kennecott Copjier, the Pennsylvania Railroad, Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Bell Telephone of Canada, United States Steel, International 
Nickel, and the New T'ork Central Railroad. 


Xotc on Sensitivettess 

One singular point is the extreme sensitiveness of most of the great 
American corporations. I do not mean General Motors in particular. 
Almost all have their tenor notes. At the least whisper that, evei 
in the most legitimate way, they may be “running” things, they jump 
“Most of these deuils are from Bingty, op. fit. 
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and quiver. One intimation about their internal life, no matter how 
legitimate or correct, and these monoliths shudder like aspens in the 
breeze. They may be fat as Japanese wrestlers, but they shy at criticism 
like featherweights. 

/'occr ll'ilhoul Names 

There are too many names in this book. Let us have a word for 
people nameless. My mind rolls back through the lights and .shadows of 
long middle western years, and 1 rememl)er— 

The biology teacher who was going to win a N'ohel prize some day, 
and who drank, just a little, and who was the only happy cynic I have 
ever met, and who watched with icy glee the miserable shortcomings of 
his students, when he knew that he was not going to win a Nobel prize 
some day. 

The young woman almost thirty, who had three children in a 
Wisconsin town, whose husband bad been killed Christmas Eve, who 
was co<)l and crisp ami who conceded absolutely nothing, but whose eyes 
were frightened, Itecatise she earjied a living runtiing a small airport, and 
the only pilot she trusted was a Negro. 

The old meit on piers, very old, fishing in Lake Michigan when the 
Steamer froiti Mackinac came iti, and talking alK)ut the war, with grave 
grumbling nods of the bead, in thick (jcrman accents, and the restless, 
taut, dissatisfied schoolgirl on the up|ier deck, who re.silessly thumbed 
through a brark by Proust, with her chic hair tossing, and who would be 
off to Vassar next year, and whose father had had a much thicker Ger¬ 
man accent. 

The Minnesota official, frugal and prominent in state affairs, who hitch¬ 
hiked with his four growing sons through five states in order to see 
TV A. 

The stewardess on the airline who bad waited for three years 
to get a job on the airline, and she was twenty-two, and she had lived 
in eleven cities, and Ibis was her twenty-seventh job. and she was 
going to hold onto it forever, that is until she got married. 

The young student at the university, who had headaches every after¬ 
noon at a certain hour liecatise of the excitement of reading new books, 
who talked long dreams to him.self and wanted to do goori for the world! 

CrneraliealioHS in Drypoint 

Perhaps we are far enough along now to ri.sk brief generalizations 
•bout the United States as a whole, with particular reference to the 
Middle West. Three dominant problems are: 

hrm: How, if a period of sharp depression should come again, with 
widespread and danu^png unemployment, to reconcile economic and 
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political democracy—how, in other words, to maintain a democratic 
system if the economic inachine breaks down. 

Item: How to maintain military jxjwer and at the same time give it 
up, viz., how to use the tremendous military predominance of the United 
States /or the furtherance of world organization and peace. 

Item: How to reconcile the ])leadings and pres.siircs of special interests 
with the legitimate needs of the people as a whole, under a democratic 
political system—in other words, how to make denUKracy work and 
maintain the essential unity of the United Slates. 



Chapter 26 

Men and Politics in Ohio 


()hic>\ (IcfiKM lKK>nj tlicrt: . 

—Maurice Tlionipson 


pRANK J. I-ArSC'IlE.' ('overimr fmni IQ45 to 1947 of one of the 
•great master slates, Ohio, is a chaiaeter like no other in American 
public life—something of an athlete, sometlnng of a poet, something of a 
gypsy. W'hat lie seems to possess above all is a (piality both mysterious in 
origin and of inestimable value to a |K)Iitician—a very considerable per¬ 
sonal vote-getting caiwiciiy. Latische won tlie Ohio governorship in 1944 
against the most varying of ohstailes; for instance he was the first Roman 
Catholic ever elected governor, and aUo the first son of an immigrant. 

l^usche, pronounce<l like Low-she. is not nearlv so well known out¬ 
side Ohio as in. thougli gradually he is being talked of on the national 
plane. But within Ohio, particularly in and around Cleveland where he 
was mayor for some years, lie is a legendary figure. A small joke makes 
the fioint. A teacher told her first graders iliat the next day was Colum¬ 
bus Day, and tliat they wenddn’t have to come to scIkkiI. 

“Who was Columhu.s?” a child asked. 

“He discovereil America ” 

“Nuts!” replied the child. '‘America was discovered by Frank f. 
Lausche.” 

Packgroutuf. Heritage, Career 

Tlic I^usche saga begins in Slovenia. His father came from a small 
band of Germans who lived in the Gottschee, an Alpine valley behind 
the Adriatic near Fiumc, in what is now Jugoslavia; the clan moved into 
Ljubljana, the capital of Slovenia, alwui a hundred years ago. A small 
Teutonic island in a Slavic ocean, it maintained an exclusive German 
culture and strict use of the German language for a time, and then inter¬ 
marriage l)cgan to take place. Lausche’s father was half-German, balf- 
Slovenc; his mother was pure Slovene. 

^Lausche lost hi« campaiim for re-election in Novnnber, 1946—tribute indeed 
to the overwhelming nature of the Reinihtican midterm sweep. Lausche got more 
a million votes, however, and lost by only about 35.000. in the closest guber¬ 
natorial race Ohio has seen in a quarter of a centuo*. No one should think that 
he U permanently retired from public life. As a matter of conx’cnience I am lettii^ 
this atapter, which was written before the elections, stand largely as I wrote it 
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who knows that part of Europe will understand what this 
heritage means. The mountain folk of Jugoslavia, jarticularly those 
whose valleys climb down to the sea, have a coinple.x personal distinction. 
People like the Lausches have a fine apitetitc for meaty, .saucc-l,aden fwid; 
they like to drink, to saunter acro.ss meadows blanketed with flowers, to 
climb mountains in the spring; they are passionately fond of music and 
hand-embroidered costumes; they have vitality, a love for healthy indo¬ 
lence, and a great gift for happiness, 

Lausche’s father came to America in 1885, and Frank was born in 
Cleveland ten years later. The father worked in the steel mills, and died 
when his son was twelve. Also he edited a Slovenc-langiiage newspaper, 
with a neighborhood circulation in Cleveland, for a time; the f.ict that 
his father was an editor—and a radical editor who always took his own 
side, that is, the side of the underiKjsscs.sed—had a profound Iwaring on 
Frank's life. Young I.ausche had to earn a living, in the Cleveland slums, 
practically from the time he can rememher. There was a brood of 
younger sisters and brothers. His mother, whose memory he adores, 
ran a small wine shop to help support the family. 

Look at the Lausches today. < )ue of Frank's sisters. Mrs. Josephine 
Welf, is a musician who has made a specialty of recording Croatian and 
Slovene folk songs; her husband is a referee with the State Industrial 
Commission. (This was a civil service appointment; Latische had 
nothing to do with it. There is not the faintest trace of nepotism aliout 
him; no relative has ever been given any kind of job.') The family has a 
close spirit of kinship, and one thing binding it together is music. One 
brother. Dr. William J, Lausche, a dentist, is also a composer; another, 
Charles, is an attorney who plays the jiiano and is also one of the com¬ 
munity's leading bowlers. One sister is the wife of a doctor (of Jugo¬ 
slav origin): another brother, Harold, works in the Fisher Hotly plant 

Lausche himself married a girl of Scotcli-Irish de.scent—once again 
we witness the extraordinary miracle of the American melting pot- 
named Jane Sheal. She is not a Catholic. She plays the piano, and often 
accompanies her husband at the violin. For many years the Lausches did 
not have a house of their own; they lived in Qeveland with Mrs. 
Lausche’s father, an engineer, on tooth Street. It did not emltarrass them 
in the least when the neighborlKXxl began to break down, so that a Chinese 
laundry is next door today. Ijiusche’s wife, a highly competent young 
woman, has been of tlie most signal service to his career, and a stremg 
libera] influence; she goes to all his political meetings and some people 
in Columbus like to say that she should be the governor, not he. The 
Lausches have no children. The fact that she is not a Catholic has made a 
minor political issue. Lausche himself has never paid much attention to 
religion in the formal sense. 

Reminiscing a bit in Columbus, the governor told me that there had 
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been two great turning points in his life, following two great decisions he 
had to take. 

As a boy he was fascinated by athletics: he played marbles, horseshoes 
and comer lot games of every kind (and today he shoots golf in the 
middle 70's). Growing up, he found that he was pretty good at baseball, 
and he hecanie a semi-pro. Then he got a job as third baseman with 
Lawrence, Ma.s.sacluisctts, and later with Duluth. Came the First World 
War. I-’iu.sche was learning to be a soldier at Camp Gordon, Georgia. A 
scout named Charlie Frank, who is now owner of the Atlanta Club in tbe 
Soutbern League, was the caniji's recreational director and manager of its 
team, laiiische, one of sixty thousand men, made the team; Frank 
promptly signed him for .Atlanta when the war should be over. I-ausche 
was discharged from the .Army in January, iplQ, and had to decide 
whether or not to accept the .Atlanta offer, and formally adopt profes¬ 
sional Isiseliall as a livelihood. Finally, after much turmoil in mind and 
heart, he chose not to do so. He went back to Cleveland, attended law 
scIkkiI at night, and started w hat became a political career. 

l.auschc was admitted to the bar in Ipjo, pKning second highest in 
the state examinations, and [iracticed until iri.t-’. He was then ai>pointed 
to a judgeship in the nnmicipal court to fill an imex]iired term; the next 
year, running for oflice for the first time, he was elected to the Cleve¬ 
land lieuch (he led the ticket) and screed till iiy,", when he moved up— 
also by election—to the court of common jileas, which is the Ohio 
equivalent of the supreme court in other .stales. He held this ))ost till 
1941, when he became mayor. I-au.sche was an admirable judge. I'or one 
tiling, be loved the law; for a time he taught judicial eqiiitv at the John 
Mar.shall .School of Law. lie discovered by so doing that the hrst thing a 
teacher must learn is to keep ahead of his own students, a lesson he has 
sought never to forget. In time, other lawyers came to send their difficult 
ca.scs to him. As a judge w hat he liked particularly were laborious cases 
in equity. Most of his colleagues preferred sinqde per.sonal injury cases 
and the like; lanischc took on the difficult ones wdicre, without a jury, he 
had to decide Ixith facts and law. Ills most famous decision was probably 
that in the so-called Crosby case, when he laid down the principle that 
picketing was illegal if undertaken by memliers of unions not employed 
at the place picketed, or if it could lie conclusively shown that the em¬ 
ployer involved had amicable relations with his own employees. After 
years of tussle, this decision was reversed by the Supreme Court. 

The second great turning point in Lausche’s career came in 1935. He 
could have gone on Wng a judge all his life. But a group of civic-minded 
citizens, and Cleveland is probably the most civic-minded city in the coun¬ 
try, urged him to run for mayor. He was very hesitant. He had never 
held administrative office; he had no idea whether he had the talent 
necessary. (And indeed, his worst fault today is lack of interest in 
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administration.) Finally he decided not to run. Harold Burton, now a 
Supreme Court justice, ran instead, and won handsonielv. with Lausche 
cordially supijorting him. In 193; and 1039 friends again urged Uusche 
to try for the job himself. He refused. Then Burton went on to the Senate, 
whereupon Lausche was sounded out once more. He hap|tened to Ite cn 
route to San Jose, California, for a holiday with his wife’s aunt, and he 
told his supjxtrtcrs that he would give them his decision wdicn he re¬ 
turned. One day he dropjied into an old church near Monterey: he heard 
the chant of the liturgc', and saw the warm ravs of the sun potiring 
through windows bottnd with aticient iron. He he.gan to meditate, finally 
made tt]> his mind, and deciiled that he would not run for rnavor. Then 
he returned to Cleveland. Something "clicked.'’ as he puts it. when he 
saw his home town again ; what it was, he does not know till this dav. But 
he reversed himself, and annonneed his candidacy. 

l^u.sche, a profoundly honest man, resigned from his judgeship, a 
twelve thousand dollar joli—nioiv ihaii he got as governor—lie- 
fore he was nominated. He felt that it would he tnorally wrong to run 
for one office while holding another, though the op|Xisite evaniple has 
been set hy, let ns s;t\, a hitndred ihonsand oilier politicians who hold 
onto whatever joh thev have as long as possihle. X’owadavs Lausche some¬ 
times regrets his decision He suhstituted for the serenity of the judicial 
chanilier—its "ahsorption and dignitv.’’ as he says -the turhulenct 
and clamor of a hot municipal eainpaigii He didn’t like a lot of things. 
But anyway, he was elected inaior, and h> a thumping fit per cent 
majority; he got the biggest vote in the history of the Cleveland 
mayoralty. In 1943 he ran again, and was even more thutnpingly re¬ 
elected; he received 71 per cent of all votes cast, which is prohahly a 
record for any hig city election in our time. 

Then, the next year, came the first race for governor. I shall go into 
this for one reason only, to illustrate Lausche’s attitude toward (a) 
professional politicians. ( b) money. 

While mayor of Cleveland he had paid no attention whatever to the 
regular Democratic machine; he kept all ward heelers and party hacks as 
far away as possihle. Tliis led to strain and rcscntnient both; on one 
occasion he flatly refused an offer of three thousand dollars for campaign 
expenditures hy the Democratic National Committee; thereafter the 
party leadership in Washington let him severely alone. But to fight an 
election in Ohio costs a staggering amount of money, latusche neverthe¬ 
less set up a kind of rtile. that no contribtition should exceed one hundred 
dollars. Once Marshall Field f whom he lias never met) gave him $1,000, 
and there have been a few donors of $250 or $500. hut by and large the 
$100 limit remained in force. Hence the great bulk of Lausche money 
had to come from little people who gave small sums; most contributions 
were under ten dollars, and there were plenty of lialf-dollars and even 
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quarters. Lausche set up another rule, that under no circumstances would 
he accept money from gambling or racketeer interests, or from any person 
doing business with the state. All told, in the 1944 race, he spent only 
$27,162.75, a minuscule sum for Ohio. His Republican opponent, Mayor 
James G. Stewart of Cincinnati, together with the statewide Republican 
party, spent not less than $g88,ooo—and lost! 

Once during the cam|)aign Lausclie was offered a thousand dollars 
by the Political Action Committee of the CIO—the CIO was supporting 
him at the time (alkit coolly), but he turned the money down. On the 
day after election, his lieadquarters literally didn't have a nickel left; it 
could not buy an airmail stamp, and it was in debt $,t,700. Then the 
Democratic National IIead<|uarters, impressed by the decisiveness of his 
victory, telephoned him from the Biltmore in N’ew York, offered to let 
bygones lie bygones, and volunteered to help pay the bills, f.r post jacio, 
insi.sting, however, that any check they sent should be payable to the 
local executive committee of the party. With this group Lau.sche had had 
ahsolulcly nothing to do, and he refused the nioncy.- 

No wonder New York and Washington were impressed, Roosevelt 
lost Ohio to Dewey by 11,500 votes, but I^uschc won the governorship 
by 112,000, This is the only instance in the 1944 election of victory by 3 
local Democrat when the president was lieaten; almost everywhere else, 
in fact, it was Rmisevelt who carried the local candidate through. But 
Lausche outran KDk hy 35,000 votes. 

Sowr Qualiljfs oj Lausche 

How account for a success like this? There are several reasons; at 
the moment let me conhne myself to one. I heard the same story twice, in 
two different cities, and no doubt the same thing happened several times. 

Everybody in Cincinnati thought that Jim Stewart would win the 
governorship hands down. He was widely |»pnlar, Ohio is normally a 
Strong Republican state, and he had been working for tbe post for years. 
Lausche did not even announce his own candidacy till six weeks before 
the primaries. Then he arrived in Hamilton County. He completely 
ignored the regulars and old-line politicos and. instead, made just two 
talks. One was at the Women's City Club, with an audience of scarcely 
a hundred. But these were key women. And Lausche "burned them up.” 
The other was at the Commercial Club, which is the Cincinnati equiva¬ 
lent of the Union league in Philadelphia or the Somerset Club in Boston. 
Hardly any Democrat had ever been seen witbin its portals. It ate 
Demomts for breakfast. Lausche spoke for an hour. A member who was 
present tdd me, "Before he came, it was a dead sure shot that 90 per cent 

•Wliite caiii)>ugiiina for governor, inddentany. he returned to the Cleveland 
cHjr treanrtr hia pay for each day that he was absent from the city halt 
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of the people there would vote against him; when he left, 90 [ler cent 
were on his side.” Among the guests, incidentally, was Mr. Stewart 
himself, his opponent. 

Lausche then called on the publishers of the chief Cincinnati iKi|iers, 
which are arch-Republican. To each he said simply, “I know you're 
against me, of course. All I want is a fair deal.” 

Everywhere he went, he followed the same teclmi<|iie. He would stay 
a day or two; by the time he left, the town would be buzzing with his 
name. He won friends everywhere by a quality of the heart. 

But he had very serious barriers to overcome. People saiil that be was 
too ambitious, too clever, too impetuous, and a “narrowdiorizon man.” 
They were aghast that he practically refused to speak to Al llorstman, 
the powerful Democratic state chairman: they .isscrted that he was 
“woolly minded,” a “terrible administrator" and “all things to all men.' 
Some people disliked him for Ix'ing Catholic, and a ltd of Catholics 
disliked him for having a non-Catholic wife. Some labor [leoplc said he 
should have done more for laUir, antilalxir people said he did too much, 
and the AK of L refused to take any stand at all. He was accu.scd Ixrth 
of Iteing a parvenu (the snobs could not forget his foreign and jjlelK'ian 
origin) atid a slave to the Chamher of Commerce. In industrial cities he 
praised Roosevelt highl.v; in the rur.al communities be iiever even 
mentioned Roosevelt's name—particularly in the .Nmerica b'irst licit of 
Ohio, in the western tier of counties—and so he was accused of oiqior- 
tunism and e(|uivocation. 

In fact, when you analyze it, everylxxly in the state was altogether 
dubious about Lausche— cxcejit i,(k)3,8o<) colers. 

Persotuil Li/c oj the I'ormcr Cmrrnor 

Frank Lausche is a hig man physicallv, with heavy shoulders, a nice 
waistline, and the easy grace of an athlete. He plays golf twice a week, 
and has had only one serious illness in the past twelve years; the doctor 
had a hard time keeping him in lied. His smile is grave, yet very warm¬ 
ing; charm and vitality are the first things a visitor is apt to feel. He 
speaks slowly, feeling for words with care, most of the time, and then 
is likely to spurt into an erupting cloud of rhetoric. Mostly he is dir«t 
and simple, but, w-ith his big hands waving and his dark, Indianlike 
{ace aglow, he can shoot right off the earth. 

He works like an ox and his day is long. Up at seven, he is usually 
at his desk by 8:15. He seldom goes out to lunch, and he sees people 
hour after hour. They queue up outside his office, and a great percentage 
of them are neighborhood folk; they arrive in overalls or workers’ 
ckrthes, saying that they must sec “Frank” himself; many are foreign 
bom, and few are ever turned away. 
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Ijiusclie’s only hobby, music and golf aside, is poetry. He enjoys 
reading, and burrows into the classics every chance he gets. A curious 
point is that he likes to read Sliakesfieare in winter but not summer. 
Poetry supplies something, he told me, tliat makes it possible for him 
to be symi)athclic to any kind f)f ])rohlem or point of view; he reads it 
because it makes him mellower. Current magazines and books do not 
occupy him inueh, and lie g(K-s through newsj)apers like a buzz saw*. 

He has no nicknames; jwoplc wlio know him well simply call him 
Frank. He has no |)els. except an English setter. He drinks well, and 
loves a heavy dinner. Ihuil recently, he smoked about twenty five-cent 
cigars a day; he j>ractjcally ale them, and tie\cr smoked anytliing that 
cost more than a nickel I'or the time being he has given up smoking. 
He plays jKjker occasionally, hut never craves it; sometimes—but rarely 
—he sneaks otT to see a baseball game. He never goes to movies or the 
theater. 

His d()scsl political friend is proliahlv John 11 Lokar, his executive 
secretary. Lokar, also of Slovene <»ngin, was the son of a crony of 
Lausche’s father: they played in the streets together whe?i hotli were 
children, though I.okar is younger. I-ausche’s techni(jue with ]>olitical 
associates is to listen carefully, h\it only seldom does lie ask advice. 
When he meets with his cabinet lie says, ''Loys, tell me what you 
think,” hut no one inihiences him much; as a rule he sits on a jirohicm 
for twenty-four lionrs. then announce^ what he will do. lie likes a con¬ 
siderable number of people; and an enormous num)»er of folk, dating 
from the time when he was a jiulge. dote on him. hut lie relics on 
iioIkkIv. 

He has no interest at all in inr»nev. tiiongh the time ma) come when 
he will have to worry alxnit security in liis old age. His gf>vernor’s 
salary was $io.ock). of wlncli—on ]ia>(lay every two w’eeks—he got 
exactly $302.(K>. 'I'hc rest went to taxes, and saving was all hut im|)ossihle. 
He owns no property, and in Cleveland lie drove a Chevrolet, so 
tattered that it scarcely looked respectable, even wlien he was mayor. 
When lie moved into the guliernaiorial mansion in Columhiis. he had 
exactly one extra suit of clothes and two jiairs of shoes. (Bricker, 
moving out, Iiad ninety-tw() suits, I heard it said.) 

I asked one friend alnnit liis finances. Answer: “Why. the guy don’t 
have nothin’!” Another said, “Whatever money you may have in your 
pocket at this moment. I will make you a wager fur any amount that 
Frank Lauschc is carrying less.” 

What distinguishes him most i.s probably his compelling sympathy for 
the undcrd<^; he told me that he had absorlied this mostly from his 
father. Once, wdien he was alxmt fifteen, he fought wliat he calls “the 
fist-fight of my life.” An immigrant hoy, in peasant clothes, had just 
arrived from Europe: an older boy in the neighlxirhood bullied him, and 
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Frank took on the older Ikiv. “And I beat him, though he was a foot 
taller!” When I^nsche tells this story today his e\cs literally gleam 
with pride. 

One could go on to list other good qualities that Ijuschc has. for 
instance his whimsy, hoyishness. and considerahlc (iiolitic.al) sex appeal 
for women. Another is his instinct for making Use of political enemies. 
His two chief opponents in the last Dcmocrtilic primary were Frazer 
Kearns and James W. Huffman. He appointed Keaitis to he state director 
of welfare, one of the most iinportaiit jolts in (ihto, aitil named Huffman 
to the Senate! To forgire and forget is a haste item in his philosophy. 

Also he has very derinite defects; mostly the.se derive from a lack of 
academic ciltic.ation attd a disinclination to think ahstr.actly; he is a man 
of emotion, not of mind. He is little more tlian a child as regards 
foreign ]>o!icy: his views on world affairs are jiarochial in the extreme. 
On some domestic issues he seems to take e\ery possible attitude at 
once, and on others he is confused, undecisive and indeterminate. 1 
a.sked him what was the rock-lKittoni basis of his political thought; he 
replied that “he had steeled himself to refuse to he alarmed or .stam¬ 
peded by the threats of any single groii])." He has, in fact, a terror of 
seeming to he the candidate of atiy jiarliciilar force or interest, no matter 
how vvorthv, which makes him far more guarded than necess.ary. He 
told me. with a curious touch of self-pity, “1 may lie battered all to 
pieces one of these davs " Then he added, jiondeiing. “Defeat can lie 
a victory if um are rebuffed by the wrong kind of people " 

I heard .someone .say. "ICveryhody is crary .ihoiit him—and wonders 
why." I heard someone else say. "Was he a really good mayor.'' No one 
knows. But he'd he elected again any time he ran. " 1 heard a third 
friend sav, "You can get .so mad at him ton'll call him every name in 
the world, aiif! five minutes later he the best of friends. I he guy who 
knocks him most says. 'He's mine''" 

Of course other than |iersonal qualities have brought l-aiische ]>owcr. 
He owes a great deal to the .sim|ile fact that he comes from Cleveland; 
he inherits its great tradition of good government as exemplified by 
Newton Baker and Tom Johnson, and derives strength too from its 
huge industrialization and re.servoir of foreign Isirn. Most of the Ger¬ 
mans vote for him Ixxause he has a German name, and most of the 
Slavs because they know he's .‘'lav. 

What does he believe in most? First, honesty. Second, the spirit of 
American institutions. What does he stand lor most? The principle that 
public office is a trust. 

}fan oj the Futuref 

Governors in Ohio serve for two years only, and hence most of them 
atart their campaign for re-election the very minute they arc inaugurated. 
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Lausche, who is after all a politician, was no exception. Yet, relying on 
heart, prestige and friendship, he did not seek to build up any actual 
“machine.” Of course his ambition runs beyond the governorship, and 
many people think he may be a good vice-presidential possibility in 1948. 
But he himself is apt to disclaim such futurities. He told me that he had 
“a sort of abiding conviction that when you aspire too covetously, it is a 
rule of nature that you’ll be deprived of the enjoyment of your ambition.” 
He smiled, “There are lots of things we'd like to do that we can't do.” 

Lausche’s record as governor was moderate and unsensational, with 
good appointments on the whole. He was—it should be pointed out 
—a Democratic governor with a Republican majority in the legis¬ 
lature, which never makes for happiness. Strangely enough, consid¬ 
ering his instinct for the under])ossessed,’ his chief struggle was 
with labor; the issue was revision of the Unemployment Compen¬ 
sation I.aw which, as it stood on the books, provided sixteen dollars in 
weekly payments for eighteen weeks. The CTO wanted this raised to 
twenty-five dollars for twenty-six weeks; Lausche fought for and got an 
exact mathematical compromise, twenty-one dolkars for twenty-two weeks. 
He said that he thought the CIO plan, which would have increased the 
co.st of unemployment insurance by 140 per cent, was too expensive; he 
told me. "I lielicve in giving, but not to the point of exhausting the liody 
tliat gives.” Then he changed the nietaiihor, saying, “There can he such a 
thing as too much reform, if it takes the wheels off the wagon.” 

So much for Frank Lausche in midstream. Now only forty-nine, he is 
obviously a man to watch. The United States doesn't have so many 
capable and honc.st men in public life that it can afford to neglect any 
favorite son particularly if he comes from Ohio. Ijusche, like Stassen 
on the other side of the fence, seems to be a political natural, despite his 
defeat in 1946. 

To// and Pricker 

Put on your old gray bonnet 

With the Hoover button on it 

,4nd wc'il hitch old Dobbin to the shay. 

When the New Deal's over 
We’ll be back in clover— 

On inauguration day. 

—Gridiron Qub ditty 

Either of the.se good gentlemen may well be the next President of the 
United States, which to many is a somewhat horrifying thought. As these 
pages go to press, Taft overshadows his colleague as a Republican 
contender, but in a convention deadlocked between Taft and Dewey, say, 

•When the housing siiortage reached its most acute and exasperating state in 
Cohmifaus, Lausche opened an unused wing of the state executive mansxtn to put 
np veterans' families rent free. 
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Bricker might quite possibly emerge as a compromise. Neither Ohioan 
has, as of January, 1947* the candor to announce his candidacy 
openly, as Harold Sta.ssen so forthrightly did. but each is as much in the 
fight as a baseball team in the first division racing for the pennant. 

Naturally, to preclude the possibility of the two Ohio senators fighting 
one another at the finish and thus canceling each other out. negotiations 
began immediately after the Novcinhcr 1946 elections for one to with¬ 
draw in favor of the other. This has happened heforc. In 1040, ISricker 
stepped aside for Taft. But Dewey blocked Taft off. and Whllkie became 
the nominee. In 1944. Taft withdrew in favor of Bricker. and a similar 
arrangement was confidently predicted early in ii(4p. with Bricker giving 
way to Taft. But nohcwly made any ptddic nune. Neither wanted to split 
the powerful Ohio dclegatiou, hut neither, on the other hand, was willing 
to surrender his own preciotts chance. With the \\'hite House and its 
glories seemingly almost withiti reach, the intramitral Ohio tensions 
inevitably Itccame more acute. 

A truly rcmarkahle c.\ample of the vagaries of .\meriran politics and 
journalism came on Christmas Kve. 104(1. Two stories filed from Colum¬ 
bus at the same time were puhlished itt two different New ^'ork pajiers 
the same morning. (Tnc distrihuted hy the International News Service 
was headlined, hrickkr vii.i.ns to i.mt in fRisiiiKNTiAi, rack. The 
other, a United Press dispatch, was headlined hrk kkr won't bow to 
TAFT. Pay your money and take your choice. 

It is impossihle to understand Robert .Mjihonso Taft without reference 
to Cincinnati, which splendid city I will mention in the ne.xt chapter, and 
to his extraordinary family background. 

For the first time in this hook on an im|xirtant level—later we shall see 
the same thing with Saltonstall in Massachusetts—we confront the 
phenomenon of the Great Political I'amily. In Poland, Hungary, 
Great Britain, Japan, .Argentina, this jihenomenon is, or was, as 
common as soap; in the United Stales it is comparatively rare. Bob 
Taft is to politics and public eminence born. EvcrylKxly knows that his 
father, William Howard Taft, was governor general of the Philippines 
(Bob grew up in Manila), .secretory of war under the first Roosevelt, 
and the only American in history to lie both president of the United 
States and chief justice of the .Supreme Court. Incidentally it is remark¬ 
able, considering the numlter of exalted positions he held, that the elder 
Taft won only two elections in his life, as clerk in an Ohio court and 
for president. 

TTie contrast to Lausche is of course extreme. Lausche, Taft, and 
Bricker represent three utterly different and contrasting poles in Ameri¬ 
can life and origins—the urban melting pot. the political aristocracy, and 
the barefoot-boy old-red-schuolhouse tradition. 
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Other ramifications of the Taft family are not so well known. They 
spread out like Hapsburgs or white mice. Suppose we start two genera¬ 
tions back. Taft’s fraternal grandfather, Alphonso, a Vermonter, was 
secretary of war and attorney general under Grant, and minister to both 
Austria and the Russia of the Czars.^ One uncle, by name Louis More 
(brother (jf the arcli-T(iry essayist Raul l^liner More), was dean of the 
Graduate Scliool of the University of (.‘incinnati. Another. Horace, 
founded the Taft scho<>I for hows in Watertown. Gonnccticut, and was 
its headmaster for matiy years. Anotlier. Charles Phelj)s Taft, is the 
source of most of the contemporary wealth of the family; he married an 
heiress tiamed Annie Sinton, bought up large amounts of Cincinnati 
real estate, became a traction magnate, and built the Cincinnati Times-Star 
into a markedly Uicrative and influential projierty. Rob Taft married 
Martha Rowers. ()ne of her distant foiebears is Jonathan Edwards, the 
theologian; a great-great-grandfaiher was Timoiliy Dwight, president of 
Yale; her grandfather (horn 111 Ireland) was ihief justice of Minnesota 
and her father, Elo^d Itowers. was solicitor general of the United States 
under William Howard Taft. Rub’s iiroiher. Charles, is a well-known 
public figure in his own right, his sisicr (Dr. I lelen Taft Manning) is a 
profe.ssor of histnry at Rr\n .Mawr, and his cousin, Hulhert Taft, is 
publisher (»f the Tuiu's-Stur. 

The brightest star in the familv is a lady, R(»b’s wife Martha. His 
debt to her is beynnd compass. She i> ni*t onh one of the most delightful 
women alive: jxditically slic i> indefatigable and indispensable. She is a 
much more accomplished speaker than lier husband, and lias assisted in 
all his cani|>i»igns. Once, going to a jHiluieal rally, her car skidded as she 
swerved sharply to a\‘'id a (l(*g; the car turned over three times, but 
she miraculously escaped injury. She p.riK-eeded to the meeting, and 
said imperiurlKihly. “Well, anyway, this ought to get us the Society for 
the l^revention of Cruelly to .Animals vote.” Once, lieforc an audience of 
coal miners, her opponent lK)asied that he was just an ordinary, humble 
man. Mrs. Taft's response was in.'^lanlaneous: “My liusl>and is not a 
simple man. He did not start from luuuble tK*ginnings. He is a very 
brilliant man. . . . Isn’t that wliat you prefer ?“ .After Taft’s first run for 
the Senate, one Ohio newspa|KT lieadlined the event simply, bob and 
MARTHA WIN. 

The Taft family lived originally in a heavy, lawn-surrounded stone 
house built by Alphonso in Cincinnati. Here Bob played as a child with 
his father (who weighed 312 |)ounds) and his delicate, beautiful mother 
who was a school teacher named Nellie Herron and who was called 
“Fascinating Nellie.” Today, when not in Washington, the Tafts live 

* Sources for this genealoirica! material are mainly an article in Time Uanuary 
•9, 1940), an article in PM by .Mexander H. Vhl. October 4. 1942, and **73^ and 
Tafv by Joseph .Abop and r\uhcrt Kiiitner. Life, March 18, 194a 
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at Sky Farm, a modest suburiran estate in tlie Little Miami \’alley near 
Cincinnati, where they grow strawlxtrries for fun and i)rofit. Taft was 
not rich when he and Martha l)oug)it Sky Farm in tot6; it cost every 
cent they had, and didn’t even liave elcctricit\'. The neighlKirlioiKl was an 
outpost then ; today, as Ciminnati has expanded, it has lieeome fashiona¬ 
ble, and Martha likes to say that huying the house is the only fashionable 
thing she and her hushaiul have ever done '' The Tafts sjiend their 
summers, when they can find the lime, at .Murray Hay, Canada. Here, 
for years, their children and other children of the family, in almost 
Rooseveltian profusion, had their holidays. Hob an<l Martha Taft have 
four children; Charlie fwho often disagrees with Hob |ioliticalty) has 
six. 

Sons of politically f.'imons fathers often, it seems, find their |)arent.agc 
an encumbrance. They are marked for tlie hniehghi too early if they 
adopt jK)litical careers themsehes. and also their fathers overshadow 
them, no matter how deep the mutual alTection and admiration. Hoth 
Boh and Phil La Follelte will allesi to this, anil so will several Koosevelts. 
Boh Taft is an extremely reliccnl man i]iolnics aside), shv, and not 
given to advertising privacies I tiice lie asked Mice l.ongworth, "What 
do von ,sav when someone s;i\s ihev knew votir father and how mtich 
he meant to them?" 

RolxTt was something of a child inodigv. lie was a soher, orderly and 
precise youngster with a great gift lor mathematics. lie went to the Taft 
School (inevitahly), Yale, and the Harvard Law .'school. In all three, 
he was first in his class; he has Ih'cii c.alled, next to Hrandeis, the most 
brilliant student the Harvard Law School ever produced. He practiced 
law for a time, was rejected for military service hecause of faulty eye¬ 
sight, went hriellv to Ivurojic for llerhert lliHwers Belief .Administra¬ 
tion, and set up a law firm in I memnati with his hrother Charles. 
Almost at once, he interested himsell in jHilitics. He U’caine a legislator, 
sjjeakcr of the house, and stale senator. This was at a time when the 
Ku-Klux was almost as strong in (thio as in Indiana, and his first notable 
service was a vigorous offcusive against the Klan, which took courage. 
This Klan epistxle. largely forgotten now, would lie well worth recount¬ 
ing in detail if sjiace were available. In 11)38, Taft ran for the United 
States Senate. He won handily. In t<)44, running for re-election, he 
won again—hut his majority slipiK'd from 178,000 to 18.000, and a 
better opponent would proliahly have Ix-atcn him. 

Taft is a hard and tireless worker. Not only has he brain power; he 
knows how to organize it. His sincerity is absolute.® He has the stretigth 

•See Life, cited above, and an article by Alice Roosevelt fxHigworth in the 
Sasurdety hveninjf Post, May 4. 1940. 

•But .Arthur Krock has reported in the New York Times (October 8, 1946), 
“Up to a point Mj-. Taft playa obvious or even opportunist politica.” 
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of a man who lielieves in things even when they are the wrong things; 
he knows the virtues of discipline and order. In formal debate, especially 
on any financial topic, he is pertinacious and formidably acute; he needs 
preparation, however, and as an extemporary speaker—or in any field 
that needs lightness of touch—his record is not happy. One lawyer told 
me, "The way to win a case against Rob is to get him mad; then he blows 
up." He is much more "professional" a politician than most people think; 
he spends a considerable amount of time and energy keeping his Ohio 
fences in good repair. Sometimes be takes the line that his job is to vote as 
his constituents want him to vote, that it is his major duty to reflect their 
opinions; this is not, however, any excu.se for some of his more errant 
judgments. ()nc famous remark about him is that "he has reached more 
wrong decisions more ably" than any other man in public life.’ He is 
intricate and clever; for instance he attacked tlie British loan from the 
flanks as well as frontally, by putting forward a “.substitute” gift idea 
that would have cut it to $i .250,000,000. Alice Longworth once said that, 
if he became president, Taft would follow Roosevelt like a glass of milk 
after a slug of benzedrine. Rut milk connotes richness, warmth, the 
Upspringing of life, and mellowness; and Taft is not what you would call 
a warm or jnellow man. One of his chief defects was, in fact, pithily 
expressed once by the A'ctc fifc/’uWir—that “he is about as magnetic as a 
lead nail." 

From this point forward we deal in the inexplicable and the di.scon- 
certing. That Taft should be a conservative is tpiite understandable— 
though other leaders with just as authentic an aristocracy-intelligentsia 
background have not Iktii conservatives. That he should have been an 
isolationist is also umlerstandahle, though it does not jibe well with 
much of the family tradition. What cannot lie explained in Taft are his 
majestic wrongheadcdnesscs, his Rrnlxlingnagian trad judgments. I con¬ 
fine myself strictly to the record: 

On April 14, 1940, he said, “I am opposed to the Selective Service 
WU because in my opinion no necessity exists requiring such tragic 
action." 

On February iC, 1941, he said. “It is simply fantastic to suppose there 
is any danger of an attack on the United States by Japan.” 

On February 22, 1941, he .said, “An invasion of the United States by 
the German army is as fantastic as would be the invasion of Germany 
... by an American army and as unlikely to be undertaken." 

On August I, 1941, he said, “My opinion is that the situation today 
t . . looks infinitely safer. ... I cannot understand the statement th^ 
the situation is more perilous today than it was a year ago.” 

'Cf. Taft: ao Degrees CoMer InsaJe," br Carroll Kilpatrick, The Sttim, 
DeceaAer 23, 1946. 
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On September 22, 194* > be said, “There is much less danger to this 
country . . . today than there was two years ago; certainly nmcli less 
than there was one year ago.” 

Taft is a rationalist; one cannot dismiss liim. as one niav dismiss 
Wheeler, as the mere slave to an isolationist o1)ses.sion. Taft keeps hU 
eyes (on other matters) well above ground; one cannot call him an 
ostrich or a fool. Taft is honest: one c.-innot blame these fantastically 
bad judgments eni politics. 1'he cine is jirobablv anibitioti and a false 
identification with the temper of the times, phis a certain Philistinism 
and an almost pathological setness of vision and slnblHirnness. 

Taft was also, it should be |>ointed out. eonspieiions among those 
isolationists who, “by declaring war on DeeemiKT S, eonccivetl that they 
were thus absolved of all their past slnpulitics and error and were 
enfranchised to go right on eoininnting just the same Kind of error and 
Stupidity thereafter.''" He has clung right onto his <dd line, with a 
persistence that one responsible, conservative, and bigbly Kepublicail 
commentator calls “sheer and cantaiiKeroiis.'' t onsider some other items 
in the record: 

He voted against Lend Lease, against ibe shi)i .seinire bill, again.st 
extension of the draft, against revision of the N'eiilrabty .'\ct, and even 
against the conlirmtition as seciclari of war of that eminent fellow 
Republican, Henry L. .‘itinison. 

He voted for limiting the use of armed forces to the Wc.stern 
Hemisphere, and for limiting the training of drafleil men to six months; 
he voted against the destroyer transfer, and against the arming of our 
merchant ships. 

He .spoke at .America hirst meetings (though he was never a memltcr) ; 
he led the opposition to Hretton Woods, ami sought to bbxk American 
participation in the world lank and the international stabilization fund. 
He voted for the San Francisco charter, but soon thereafter introduced an 
amendment (rejected by the Senate 41 to 18) that would liave removed 
its teeth so far as effective action by the I’nited Stales is concerned. 

In October, 1946, Taft calleil the Nazi trial at Nurentlterg a '‘mis¬ 
carriage of justice which the American |)eo])le woulil long regret,” and 
overtly deplored the death sentences. F.ven Joe Martin, speaker of the 
house since January, 1947, whose record matches Taft's in most respects, 
never went so far as this. 

On domestic affairs his record is somewliat contradictory. His first 
Senate speech was against TVA, which is the most generous work of 
man in the United States. He favored permanent FEPC legislation, and 
then turned against it. He led the attack on the confirmation of Henry 
Wallace as secretary of commerce; this produced a spirited controverqr 
with Walter Lippmann, who wrote, “What Senator Taft does not know 

•From an editorial in the New York HtraU Tribm*. 
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on this subject, as on a good many others, is most of what there is to be 
kno>Mi about it.” 

Taft was the author of the well-known Section V of the Soldier Vote 
law, which gave the army power to censor books, movies, and the like. 
Taft’s motive was “to quarantine the GI's from any federally financed 
political propaganda.” The result was such absurdities as a veto by the 
army on filnts like and even a comedy, Heavenly Days, starring 

Fibl)er McGee and Molly. The law b<‘canie an as'^. 

On housing. r)PA, labor, and similar domestic issues Taft has slipped 
and slithered. His record is certainly UKire liberal than that of .senators 
like Bushfield. This docs not, let me add at once, make it very liberal. He 
helped write the Case bill, voted to amend the Vull Employment bill, and 
fougiit price control. ()n the other hand he has several times taken a 
mild prolabor line; once or twice he has e\en supported Adminis¬ 
tration measures favoring labor. 1 le joined Senators \\ agner and i'dlender 
to write a liousing bill, wlneli though it does not jiromise much d(K*s 
promise something, and he made a remarkable coahti(jn with tw'o pro¬ 
gressive Deiiimrats (Thomas of I’lah an<l Hill of Alabama) to introduce 
a bill for a modieum of federal aid to e-<lucation. 

John \V. Ilrieker is a totally ditTerent article. He and Taft are lioth 
conservative .senators from Ohio; this aside, there is scarcely any 
resemblance between tliem, ()ne can scarcely mention them in the same 
breath from the ]»oiut of view of iiueilectual capacity. Little record exists 
that Urieker has ever said anylhing worth more than tliirty seconds of 
con.sideralion hy anyi»ody. Intellectually he is like inlersleliar space—a 
vast vacuum «K*easional!y crossed hy homeless, wandering elielie.s. 

“Honest John” is his niekname; any American (except Linc<dn) with 
such a nickname will, one ma\ he .sme, Ik* on the dull side. One remark 
alx>ut him, credited to a famous Washington lady of .society, the same 
distinguished lady wlio called Dewey “an <^rnal^ent on a w’cdding cake,” 
is that lirickcr is "just an hone.st Harding.” A better description might 
be a “Harding who has no emharrassing friend.s.” Ericker is the man 
who—to repeat aiu^thcr well-known j»hrasc—puts his foot in his mouth 
every time he ojkmis it. 

Just l>efore Christmas. 1046. when the Tafl-Urickcr rivalry became 
a big story, the senator-elect sjMike lx*fc«re the Gridiron Club. Nobody 
unfamiliar with America can easily understand what a .singular function 
Gridiron dinners i)erfonn, and with what effortless hut merciless pred- 
sion the invited guests survey presidential timl)er. Dewey, it is recorded, 
once ^nt a hundred solid hours prqwring and rehearsing his first Grid¬ 
iron speech. Bricker’s Gridiron {>erformancc was, observers say, some¬ 
thing almost too horrible to talk a!>out. The contment of Harold L. Ickcs 
was, “Before his speech . . . Bricker thought he was running for the 
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Republican nomination for President. Now be is not only walkitig, he is 
limping. . . . The Kepuhlican Party s Prieker-wilhout-straw could not 
have done better for his rivals. ... In future le.sicons 'Bricker' will 
doubtless appear as a refinement of 'liuner.' .Vs a prc.sidetitial candidate, 
Bricker is a mere flicker.”” 

John William Bricker. si.x feet two inches tall, white haired, hand¬ 
some, the only Republican ever to serve three consecutive terms as 
governor of Ohio, was kirn a jioor hoy on a farm near Mount .Sterling, 
in central Ohio, on Septemher 6, 1803. He worked on hi.s father's farm, 
taught school hriefly, .and went to Ohio State riuversit>—which institu¬ 
tion he recently .said “has heconu' iiidoclniiated with nn-.'\nierican 
philosophy." During World \\'ar I, P.ricker was a chaiikiin. This was 
because, although a lively athlete and kisehall plaeer,"' he was rejectc-d 
for ordinary military service hectiuse he has an ahiiormallv slow pul.se, 
about fifty-five lie.ats to the minute. This, |ieihaps, contrihiites to his 
placidity, his ])resent-day hahit of mostly unspotted calm. friend 
ordained him into the ministry of the t'ongregatioual Christian church, 
whereui>on the .\rmy took him as a ehaplaiu He seried as an athletic 
instructor too, and was discharged as a lieuleiianl. \fter the armistice 
he took a degree in law, practiced hrielly. and almost at once k'gan a 
Steady, plodding, fpiite honorahle hut ipiile iindistingiiished |x)litical 
career. 

A great deal c.an he understood ahout I’.rickei's peisonality and the 
milieu from which he comes hy the fact that he was ]iresident of the 
YMC.A when a young man, and that the girl he inarned was president of 
the YWC.\. .She was a schoolteacher named Harriet Day. .\ charming 
and able woman (like Mrs. Daiisclie and Mrs T.ift) she has been of the 
most substantial help to his career. < )nce a politician said of her, "Harriet 
is the only woman 1 know who hasn't a single enemy in the world and 
whom I like anj-way."" 

Most -Xmerican politicians—or .shall we say most Americans?—are 
much dominated by women. The ".Mom" chapter in Philip Wylie's 
Generation oj I'i/'crs comes to mind. I’.ricker's mother managed the 
family fanii for twenty-ser en years, after her liiishand's death; slw died 
in 1941. Until then, out of resjiect for her princi|iles, Bricker never took 
a drink, and never went to a .Sunday liasehall game. .Since her death he' 
has relaxed somewhat; he will go fishing on Sundays now. and even 
drink a glass of lieer. 

*New York Post. Dcccmhcr 27. iimH. Rui one should point out tliat recoveries 
have been made from Gridiron catastroplus. In fact, in 11)40. Taft made a (imilar 
failure; it was talked almut then as Rricker's was six years later. 

*”Like Lauschc, Bricker was catcher on an Ohm .Stale team that Won the slate 
champs onship. 

^ a brilliant study of Bricker. which tells more almut him than anything 
I know, I9 Eliot Janeway in l.ifr, June it, 11)44. and an article by Malcidm Logan 
ht the New York Post, March 20. 1043. 
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"Honest John” first l)ecame governor in 1939, after having served as a 
town solicitor, assistant attorney general and then attorney general for 
four years. He got the governorship partly l)ecause Ohio, which has 
known scandals in its time, could no longer stomach the violent corrup¬ 
tion of the preceding Democratic administration. 

When we ins|)ect his gul)ernatorial record there is little to write about 
except "economy.” Hricker came in facing a 40 million dollar deficit; when 
he left this wash (>$ million dollar suqdus, which sounds impressive. But 
several qualifying jioints ari.se. First, his administration put in a 3 per 
cent sales tax, and during the war the money rolled in unendingly. 
Second, in spite of economies, the budget .somehow grew greater every 
year. Third, the huge Hricker surplus was made possible by starvation of 
some essential services. 

So far. except in passing, we have not mentioned the penitentiaries, 
insane asylums, homes for the blind and the like, that all states maintain. 
Mostly their status—iiarticularly insane asylums and homes for the 
deficient—is a scandal and a disgrace. I will not say that those in Ohio 
are the worst in the nation. They are certainly among the worst. Not 
only are the institutions themselves evilly kept up, filthily overcrowded, 
and operated almost without reference to the human spirit; there are not 
enotigh of them. 1 heard a devoted public servant .say in Cincinnati, 
"Mental disease is so far ahead of us that we can’t possibly keep up with 
it." Some .states manage much lietter than Ohio. “Our penitentiary, com¬ 
pared to the one in Michigan, is an oubliette out of the dark ages,” a 
Columbus editor told me. 

What does Hricker believe in ? One may guess. It is not, however, easy 
to pin him-down on any concrete issue. He would not even take a stand 
for or against daylight saving, when this was a controversial point tying 
up the legislature week after week.'* At first the observer assumes tlrat, 
like most favorite sons, Hricker hesitates to commit himself on most 
things for fear of jirejudicing his chances for the presidency. But many 
Ohioans have come to Itelieve the real reason is something else and 
simpler—that he takes no stand Ixxtause he literally has none, that in 
actual fact he is devoid of convictions on most problems. Everybody 
■ knows where Taft stands on everything. But no one knows much about 
what Bricker believes even on such a matter as foreign policy. 

Outside Ohio, in Wa.shington, I heard a potent Republican publicist 
def^d Bricker on the ground that he was an "idealist.” For what ? Again, 
the answer did not come forth. There are moments, indeed, when it is 
almost impossible not to dismiss Bricker as Simple Simon. He was asked 
once what he intended to do about the bureaucracy. His answer, in all 

**Q. an article bjr Polomaciu h) the A'm> Rtptdilic, June sB, 1943. In tnanr states, 
lor instance Ariiona, there were similar attem^ to tarn back to standard Ume 
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seriousness, was “One of the best solutions of the problem of a bureauc¬ 
racy is less bureaucracy.” 

As a result of situations and fermentations not within the province of 
this chapter, John William Bricker, all tliat he is and isn't, was nominated 
for vice president by the Republican party in 1944. He was the hero of 
the convention, and was vastly more popular with most delegates than 
Dewey, His “simplicity,” if that is the pro|H‘r word, seemed irresistible. 
His subsequent campaign was unbelievably i)acke<l with inalapropisms. 
He seemed an actual Throttlebottom come to lift. He emlsarrassed Dewey 
continually—for instance by welcoming sup]iort from Gerald L. K. Smitli 
—and the two .scarcely spoke during the campaign. 

In 1946 came his election to the Senate. He won overwhelmingly. But 
as a freshman senator, witli the White House l)eckoning. Bricker will 
have his troubles. For one thing Taft will lie more in the public eye; for 
another, his intellectual weaknesses are ajit to become more and more 
conspicuous vis-a-vis Taft in the Senate chanilxT. But, so strange a coun¬ 
try is the United States, the very circumstance that Bricker is less 
intelligent than Taft, together with the fact that he is far more “human,” 
may make him a better presidential candidate. 

Politics, Politics. Politics 

ril say we’ve <Ionc well. 

—SherwwHl Anderson 

Ohio, as evcrylsidy knows, has produced more presidents from the 
point of view of birthplace than any state except X’irginia—seven. More¬ 
over if one thinks in terms of where presidents actually lived when they 
were elected, Ohio leads the nation, with six as against Virginia’s 
five. As to the seven “native” Ohio presidents, all were Keiiublicans. It 
is indeed a remarkable tribute to the state's im|jact on the Republican 
party, or vice versa, that since the Civil War every Rqiublican president 
except Hoover elected for a first term (excluding those-who acceded 
to the White House from the vice presidency, like Theixlore Roosevelt 
and Coolidge) was either Ixirn in Ohio or elected from Ohio. Ohioans 
are very prone to tell the visitor things like this. They are not nearly 
so prone to admit that none of the Ohio presidents Itad much distinction, 
and that the administrations of two at least were anbarrassed by the 
most heinous scandals.” 

Ohio is such a tremendous state presidentially for three reasons; (i) 
It is fourth in the union in population, and hence its twenty-five electoral 
votes carry pivotal weight. (2) Despite its production of Republican 

”Tbe Kven; Grai^ Benjamin Harriton, Hayet, Garfield, McKinler, Taft, 
Harding. Another point is that of the last fourteen presidents, Repubfican or 
Democrat, exdodiog FDR and Truman, actually seven—50 per cemi—were from 
Ofna 
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presidents it is a state very volatile and touch-and-go. Anybody who 
can so much as read a comic strip can usually predict how New York 
and Pennsylvania will go nationally. Hut nf)l)o(ly is ever sure of Ohio. 
Once the manager ni a presidential canduiaie. arriving in Columbus, 
asked the local Ixiss if he nmld ‘‘deliver” Ohio. The legend is that the 
local lx)ss took a deej) ]>roleslnig breath, curled uj) his toes, and on the 
.s|)Ot died of heart failure. (3 ) It was formerly famoius for its l>osses, like 
Marcus A. Hanna of Cleveland, who wore i ]»re.sident like McKinley 
practically as a watchfoli. Hut ()hio ha'- no all-state bosses now, and so 
it is doubly unpredictable. 

A curious and suggestive ]xunl. which I beard first expressed by former 
Senator HurUm. is that Ohio senators arc very short lived politically. As 
of January 3. when Mr. P.urton himself entered the Senate, CHiio 
had had forty senators since .statehood in 1803. Of these twenty-four or 
60 j>er cent .served fine full icnn or les.s. only eight or 20 per cent ever 
got two full terms or more. This has had a serious jiolitical effect in 
that the stale seldom develops the seniority it deserves, and that the 
southern .states have in such full measuie for exam|>le. Its turnover is 
too (juick. 'i'liis means tiK) that its .senators iiNiialiy lack senioritv not 
merely m the literal sense hut in ex]>erience. 

Ohio piditics cover a very broad span. For instance kdore I^iusche 
gave Hurton’s senate .seat lo Huffman, be offeitMl it iwu other men, 
l>oth of whom (lecline<l. One was the liriiliant >oimg air corps officer who 
more than any otlier man was responsible for the strategic Ixunhing that 
demolislied Japan, Major (ieneral Curtis TeMay. Tlie other was none 
other than James M. Cox, the newspaper pul»lisher who (not one .Xmeri- 
can in a thousan<I will rcmeml>er) was the Democratic candhlate for 
president to succml Wil.son in 1920, and whose running mate was 
Franklin Koosevelt. 

To ask tlic {|uesuon ”\V!io runs Oliio?” is to get into the same kind 
of problem in differential calculus that apt'Iies to most middle western 
states. The education lobby is a jxiwerful force: it must needs k. since 
Ohio spends the staggering sum of 55 million dollars j)er } ear on schools, 
the universities not incUided. The labor nioveinen! and in |)articular the 
CIO are gravely split. For years a dominant factor was the Anti- 
Saloon League, and the coal operators are a substantial force. Big busi¬ 
ness is a jH>tent lobby, and so is agriculture. .\t least iwo-tliirds of all 
Ohioans live in cities; nevertheless the fanners, called the “Cornstalk 
Brigade,** are the biggest single force in the legislature. 

I met a good many political worthies in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Columbus. When I left Ohio a telegram from one followed me; if you 
HAVE REALLY FOUND OUT W'HO Rl?NS THIS PLACE FOR GOD’s SAKE OON*T 

seep' it confidential, kindly wire ten thousand words collect 



Chapter 27 

—and More From the Ohio Mill 


Ohio i^ the fanlR"'t we'l nl the .uni tlir jioitli <if 

the soiitlj. 

I uin-' itruintu'UI 


B ASICA 1 .LV. (Mlio is tioiljiii^ more imr Ic^s than a earpet of 
ajjncultiin* suicided l>y j^rcat cities, and tew stales are so impressive 
Statistical!). Let ns j^ulp down a tew lijiures. li has retail stores 

doing about 20 bdlmn dollars’ worth of hiisiiiess a \eat. 53 museums, 11 
stale-ow’iied lakes. ^>84 parent hanks, 13 major lailroads. .72 tax-sup¬ 
ported libraries. 00 penver oanpanies (of whuh almul 50 are municipally 
owned), 3(X) square miles of jnihhc ]>arks, iq.tKK) restaurants, more than 
1,000 news])a])ers, i,7<K> hotels, S3,5(H) miles of ro.ad. 33 radio stations, 
and l/)00,0(K) telejdiones, whuh latter figure is greater than the nnmIxT 
in the entire continent of Smith Amenea. 

Three things made Ohio historical!) • (M emigiatioii fiaun New Eng¬ 
land, (2) settlement by the \etetans (»f llie Rexolutionary War. and (3) 
incursions from the South. Similarly the slate falls into three geographic 
spheres: (a) the north, centering on ( levelaiui. where the New Kiigland 
heritage is strongest; (/') the “military lands in the middle, w’ith 
Coliinihus as a focus; and (c) the south whuh ))ivots on ( incinnati and 
its river culture with a strong (ierman overlay. I he New Ktiglandish 
north may in turn l>e sulMlivided into the “Western Reserve,** which 
in the beginning was an actual geogiaplnc extension of New Lngland, 
and '‘the Firelands,*’ where projicrty was taken uj) hy (.oimccticuters 
whose homes had !>ecn destroyed during the Revolution. C onsider names 
like Ridgefield, IJridgej>ort. Danhitry, Oreeiiwicli. Tlicse arc Connecticut 
names of course. They are alsc) names of towns in ()hio.' 

The whole United Stales Hows through ()liio; the lUickcye State gives 
you an almost perfect sense of what the cciiiniry is as a whole. The state 
motto was once ‘ an empire within an empire.*’ and Ohio prides itself 
greatly on its sclf-sufhcieney. Rut hy and large Oliioans do not, if I 
may generalize roughly, think of themselves much in state terms. 
They are not so self-conscious regionally a.s. say, Hoosiers in Indiana. 
Ohio is rich in writers. But one thinks of Sherw'ood Anderson as a 
*Q. Hatdwr, Lake Erie, p. 66. Amwuf other Ohio place name* atraiffht out of 
New England arc Salem, Montpelier, Springfield, Cambridge. Middletown! 

441 
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“Middle Western” rather than an “Ohio" author, of Louis Brotnfield 
as an “American” rather than as an “Ohio” novelist. 

I went out to Mr. Bromfield’s farm near Mansfield, and admired his 
boxers, cook, and agricultural techniques. I will not describe Pleasant 
Valley since Mr. Bromfield himself has done this so amply. What im¬ 
pressed me most was the feeling this part of Ohio gave of being a 
crossroads. Take Mansfield. This town of 37,1 .S4 people is on the main 
line of both the Pennsylvania and Erie railroads, with direct service to 
New York and Chicago both; it is on a branch line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and the New York Central is only twelve miles distant. A stone's 
throw away northward is Norwalk, a pure New England town; a stone’s 
throw away southward is Mount Vernon, a pure southern town. Con¬ 
sider, too, crossroads in another dimension. Mansfield has sixty indus¬ 
trial plants, but it is the center of one of the richest agricultural areas 
on earth. 

Agriculture in Ohio is, of course, a tremendous business; the total 
investment is alxtut two billion dollars. But in industry the record is 
even more formidable. This state is a nucleus for 70 per cent of all indus¬ 
trial activity in the nation. It is first in an c.xtraordinary variety of 
products and enterprises—machine tools, rubber, publishing of periodi¬ 
cals, ceramics, nuts and Wts. steel barrels, washers and rivets, oilcloth, 
sporting goods, cranes and derricks, playing cards, china, and, among 
oddities, sewer piiie and false teeth. The craftsmen in this last industry, 
in Columbus, are largely porcelain workers originally from Belgium. 
Ohio is the second state in motor vehicles, steel, and blast furnace 
products; third in laints and varnishes and job printing; fourth in 
chemicals, aviation, men’s clothing, and liakery goods; fifth in footwear; 
sixth in |)aper.“ 

Industry means cities and in these, too, Ohio is extraordinarily 
rich. There arc no fewer than fifty-one with populations between 10,000 
and 100,000, and ten between 100,000 and a million; only Pennsylvania 
has as many in this latter category. The Ohio cities, scattered over the 
whole state, range from Toledo (population 282,349) to Van Wert, “the 
peony capital of the world”;’ from Dayton (210,718) to historic river 
towns like Marietta; from Youngstown, the second greatest steel city 
in the world (167,720), to remarkable communities like Steubenville, 
which is famous equally for pottery and vice; from Akron (244,791) to 
places with names tike Napoleon and Greasy Ridge. 

’Think back to Iowa’s agricultural firsts as an iiufication of the way American 
states coraplement each othW. 

•How many similar "capitals" exist in the United StttesI I have already men- 
liaised several, and a good many more are to come, for instance the rose, bsiriiecue, 
and natund ^ "capitaia” In Calilornia is the “artichoke capital" of the world, 
and ip Texas the "honey" capital. Carrying this further, a shop in Uanhattan tails 
ilfdi the "stationery" capital of the world. 
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About any of these and others, |>agcs might l>e written. Canton 
(108401) is the home of Timken roller bearings and also of one of the 
notable causes cH^bres in modern .American journalism, the murder in 
1926 of Don Mellett, editor of the Canton Daily Xeu's. Toledo has the 
most mature and provocative city planning program in the United States, 
as worked out by Norman Bel Geddes and others; what is more no city 
needs one more badly. .Akron is of course ilie ruhln’r center of the 
universe, and is like nothing else on the face of tlie earth; until the 
war at least, 90 per cent or more of all .American tires and tul>es came 
from Akron. This illustrates an odd tendency among great .American 
corporations, particularly th(»se which are intense com|K*titors—that 
of huddling together in the same community, like aiitnmohiles in Detroit, 
or sheep. 

The T^eo (irrai C's 

I said in the foreword to this hottk that, if jiossihle. I always tried 
to see people in every cami). and that it \xas an ideal day professionally 
when, for instance. I was able to talk to ilu* C lO in the nuirning and 
the chamiKr of commerce in the afteriKum. I hiec times in Ohio, once 
in Cleveland, once in Cincinnati, once in C oliimhus. I had the good 
fortune to go this exfierience one Ix-tter. 'I'hrough tlie courtesy of friends 
a small round table was arranged, and I found myself talking to peojde 
of both camps at one and the same time. All 1 had to do was ask a 
question or two, and then sit hack and listen to my hosts flail away at 
each other. When, four or five hours later, tlie plaster l)egan to fall off 
the wall, it was time to go home, and I knew more than I had knovrn 
before. 

Cleveland (population 1,214.943 metro|Kditan area; 87^.33^ 
limits), which has roughly i l>er cent of the total jM.pulation of the 
country, is the sixth largest American city and from any point of 
view one of the most important. 1 have already made mention of its 
civic spirit; I know of no other metntjH.lis with (|uite so impressive tl 
record 'in the practical application of ^j.hkI citizenship to gwern- 
ment. Next to New York, it is prohahly the Ix-st-run hig city in the 
country. 

Oeveland has one of the finest civic centers in the nation, and It was 
the founder (back in 1913) of the community chest i<lea. It Ukes culture 
very seriously indeed, and its symphony has the highest cndowiHOTt 
of any orchestra in the world; it sjiends $2.27 per capita per year on its 
public library, as against f'rw York. It is an excellent town 

for book buying, and its Citizens League watches public affairs sharply. 
It has a go^ City Oub (on the model of Town Hall in New York), 
foe first Health Museum in the United States, an admirable art museum. 
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the Western Reserve Historical Society, and the Cleveland Council on 
World Affairs. This last organization, aiming to bring an intimate 
knowledge of international problems directly into the community, has 
3,38,^ active memljers; by contrast the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations has 2,334 and the Foreign Policy Association of New York 
4,496, though both these cities are of course much larger. 

The Cultural fiardcn.s of Cleveland are another unif|ueness. The city 
is one of the most heterogenecjus in the nation; roughly 50 per cent of 
its population is foreign l«)rn, and another 30 ]K‘r cent is of the second 
generation. Hut no single nationality group has more than 15 per cent 
of the total in cither category. The Hritish and the Czechs each have 15 
per cent, closely ftjllowed by the (iermans. The Pole.s make up 13.2 per 
cent of the combined total, Itabans 8.9 per cetit, Jugoslavs 6.2 per cent. 
Hungarians 6,4 ]kt cent, Russiatis 5.() per cent. The idea behind the 
Cultural (iardens is Itt hanuotiize the different foreign grou])s into a 
kind of orchestra, rather than to melt them down. Some years ago a 
grove m one of the ptiblic [Kirks was dedicated to the memory of Shakes¬ 
peare. and subsequently a Jciiish memorial was laid out in the same 
area. Then came a Cerman garden, [ilanned as a shrine to Mendels.sohn. 
An association was then formed to tie together other projects of the 
same type, with the city givitig sjiace, on the unilerstan’ding that each 
memorial nutst celebrate a figure in the world of culture, not a military 
man. There are fifteen so far. That of the Italians is to Virgil, that of 
tlie Hungarians to I.iszt. The Czechs and Slovaks have their se[)arate 
groves. That of the Irish is in the form of a Celtic cross, since they 
couldn't agree on any one jierson as a dedicatee. 

Cleveland, I heard it said, res|ionds to movements for the millennium 
better than any other city in the world. (Inc joke is that a group of civic- 
minded citizens will presently set out “to organize the weather," which 
is apt to lie notably capricious and unpleasant. .Another is that Cleveland 
is the city where every rich hurgher, returning home at night, catechizes 
himself with a dutiful prayer, "Have 1 co-0|)cratcd well today f" 

Reasons for all this arc several. One is the tradition of good govern¬ 
ment laid down by such men as Newton D, Baker, and another the spirit 
of mUesse ohiuje fostered by the earlier Cleveland tycwins, like Samuel 
W. Mather, one of tlie few men eyer to have lieen a director of both 
United States Steel and Bethlehem Steel at the same time. John D. 
Rockefeller was of course a Clevelander. .And many “medium” mil¬ 
lionaires, 1 heard, have given the city much more than Detroit ever 
got from its much richer automobile barons. Frederick C, Goff, a 
former Rockefeller attorney and president of the Cleveland Trust Com¬ 
pany, one of tlie half dozen leading banks of the nation, set a precedent 
when he said on one occasion, “I am more concerned that the Cleve¬ 
land Trust Company shall fulfill its obligations to the community than 
make money for stockholders.” .Another point is that Qeveland was 
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never dominated by a single financial Rroup, like tbe Mellons in Pitts¬ 
burgh ; industry is diversified, wealth is widely (lis|HT.se<l, and there 
was lively com|)Ctition in gemd works. 

Cleveland has always produced and helped make famous financial 
folk (including some not so generous) of the most varied and dramatic 
types—like the su])er-hucket-shop jiromoiers (his 1 ’. and Mantis J. Van 
Sweringen, who made astonishing forays into both railroad and financial 
morals, and, in a totally dilTerent categors. William S. Jack and Kal|ih 
M. Heintz who have been called "the Kat/enianinier Kids of I'. S. 


Industry”* and whose "jack and llemtz" did lemarkahlc work in war 
production. There are also a niimher of heads of smaller cor)Hirations 
who conduct management on a highly jiersonali/ed level and who have 
a strong sense of social rcs)ionsihility—men like Janies h. I.incolii of the 
Lincoln Electric Coiniianv. where eniplotees base ateraged wages of 
$5,800 per year; I'rankhn (i. .Smith of the 11 shorn .Mainifacuiring 
Company, aliout winch Julian Street once wrote a provocative pamiililet; 
and Robert Illack, the son of a miner, ulio'C W hite .Motor tonip.any 
has an enviahk' rcccrtl in laltor 

Takf a ruler. I.av it across a map I'nnn the Mrsalti Kan^c to the iVnn- 
sylvania coal liekls. It will hit Lake Erie pieuscly at Cleveland, and 
this of course is the principal reason for its phenomenal development. 
One odd point is that t'leveland might terv well have had the aiitimto- 
bile industry, iusteail of Detroit, had it not been for the kind of trifling 
personal accident on whuh indnstnal as well as imlitical history often 
turns This, at least, is the Ohio \ersion of the stoiy. In |i)o8, Jim 
Packard arrived in Cleveland, looking for pro,,erty on which to build 
an automobile factory. He called on Colonel J. J. .Sullivan, then the head 
of the chamber of commerce, asking for assistance Sullivan s reply was, 
“Nothing doing!" Cleveland, he, said, wasn't interested 111 any such new¬ 
fangled contraption, and besides it had just induced the largest clothes¬ 
pin manufacturer in the cotiniry to build a local pl.nit! , . , 

Cleveland like all industrial cities, can go in for remarkably tcchmcw 
language on occasion. Here are some details of .surplus war goods 
advertiiseci in a local paper; 


"f. 

f HK Mill' laf 'vi> '«,o. 

Oiled Appro.v. 25.s#'Coil .$2.io/CWT 

Cold Koned ^ ^ 
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The city is quite well served in newspapers: the Plain Dealer (con¬ 
servative Democrat) and News (Republican) are vigorous competitors, 
though owned by the same company, in the pattern familiar ail over the 
United States. Scripps-Howard is very important in Ohio, with three 
papers, the Cincinnati Post, Columbus Citizen, and Cleveland Press. 
This last, a good liberal sheet, is supposed to be the biggest money maker 
of all Scripps-Howard properties; it was founded by the original Scripps 
himself, and was famous for years as a penny newspaper. One curiosity 
about journalism in Ohio is that so many papers use dispatches from 
Reuters, the British news service. 

The city is a great one for homes (as against apartments), and it 
attracts able men from all over the nation. For instance at a lunch wuth 
fourteen civic leaders, 1 found that only one had Iteen born in Cleveland. 
Probably its most distinguished citizen today is a rabbi, Abba Hillel 
Silver. 

Cleveland lives in the competitive orbit of Detroit, Buffalo and Pitts¬ 
burgh more than with the rest of Ohio. I asked Cleveland friends what 
they thought of Cincinnati. Answer: “We're quite friendly to Cin¬ 
cinnati, when we hap|)cn to think about it.” 

Qeveland has aliout as much charm as an automobile cemetery or the 
inside of a dynamo; Cincinnati (population metropolitan area “80.309, 
city limits 455,610) is jtacked with charm. Like all the river cities 
partly Gentian in origin (Ixmisville, St. Louis, Milwaukee), it has 
a certain stately and also sleepy quality, a flavor of detachment, sound¬ 
ness, and jc men fie/ir-ism. Many years ago Longfellow called it the 
Queen City of the West, and for all its Gemianness, it is one of the most 
truly American cities in the nation; for instance—in acute contrast to 
Cleveland—it has a higher proportion of native-born citizens than any 
city of similar rank. 

Cincinnati was a handsome young matron before Chicago even existed 
and when Cleveland was a helter-skelter village. By 1820, it was the 
biggest town in the country north of New Orleans; for some years it was 
headquarters of the government of Northwest Territory; in i860, it was 
one of three cities in America with a population greater than 100,000. 
This was partly because, in the early years, the Ohio River was the Main 
Street of the nation, and at Cincinnati three distinct and highly civilized 
groups converged—Virginia younger sons, Welsh Quakers from Penn¬ 
sylvania, and New Englanders. The great German wave of migration 
came later, between the 50’s and the 70's. These Germans were mostly 
cultivated and .luxury-loving folk. Many cltose Cincinnati because of tte 
vineyards nearby, and some went into the brewery business; many 
because it was a flouridiing center of crafts that ne^ed skilled labor, 
13k carriage-making. Cincinnati began to give way to Chicago and the 
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north at about the time of the Chicago fire; Chicago, like a Phoenix 
out of the ashes, built a modem industrial equipment from scratch, and 
ran away with much of its trade. .Also the main line of westward move¬ 
ment shifted to the north. The Buffalo-Clevcland-Toledo-Chicago lake 
and railway channel replaced the Ohio River as Route No. 1 to the West. 

In 1945—^just after World War II was won!—the following letter 
appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

Your editorial entitled “Relentless Propaganda," surely gets many 
a reader’s “goat” because it seems to he the style of many editors, 
including yourself to "kick” the Germans around, and at the same 
time, we should have love for all races. 1 am .American horn. German 
descent and have loved ones lK)th relatives and irienils in Germany, 
and feel that the German ix-o))^ could not help what their leaders 
did any more than what W'e could help for what Risisevelt did . . . 
and why should correspondence not lx: oix-ned between the German 
people and Americans. The Germans are just as line a race as any 
other race, and when it comes to science, engineering, mechanical 
work, they take their jjlace in the world the siime as any other 
nationality, but jealousy and hate has Ix-en stirred and continued 
by you. lie a U.S..A. citizen and practice what you jireach. 

Cleveland is proud of its culture with much justification as we know; 
Cincinnati has plenty of culture too, though it does not advertise it with 
such self-consciousness. Its literary cliih (which has more distinc¬ 
tion than such clubs usually have) will lx- one hundred years old in 
1948; it was the first town west of the Alleghenies to have a sym))hony, 
and its municipal university, founded in l8i(), is the oldest (and one of 
the best) in the United States; it had the first law .selusd and the first 
medical school in Northwest Territory. Cincinnati history is rich with 
names like Stephen Foster, Harriet Beecher .Stowe, and John James 
Audubon. 

Nor is Cincinnati trxlay an industrial backwater by any means. It has 
a stupendous soap business (Procter & Gamble), one of the biggest shoe 
factories fn the nation (United States Shoe), and the largest machine- 
tool plant in the world. This latter is the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company; it has been o|)erated for three generations by the Geier family 
in a tradition patriarchal in the extreme, with a staff of German meclian- 
ics almost as patriarchal as their Ixisses. .Also Cincinnati is the biggest 
coal distributor® in the country, and it is the seat of the Crosley Corpo¬ 
ration, which nakes automobiles, airplanes, and various electrical devices, 

‘Another unique feature is that the city owns a railway, which goes by the 
imposing name of Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas Pacific; coltoquianjr the 
SBC is known as Cincinnati-Southern, and the municipality owns the tracks as f*r 
at Chattanooga. This railway development came about when the c o mim mi ty 
fatheri saw the necessity of chai^ng over from a river to a railroad era. Today, 
the railway income pays the service on the city debt 
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WLW, the Crosley radio station, is the biggest in the nation in dollar 
volume of business; it even exceeds the great stations in New York, 
though Cincinnati ranks only seventeenth among American cities in 
population, and New York is first." 

One leading problem today is slum clearance, and another is sewage. 
Some new indn.stries that might have been attracted to Cincinnati (for 
instance Fisher I{o<ly recently chose Columbus as a new site instead) 
went elsewhere Ix-catise of an exasiK-rating situation over zoning. The 
zoning ordinances, originally designed to save iieople’s homes, now serve 
to perpetuate, the slums, and the.se are among the most insulTerable in the 
nation; 40 per cent of buildings on the river front and in the “Basin” 
are substandard. The labor groufis—a ctJiispicuous Cincinnati labor leader 
is Jack Kroll, state president of the CIO, who succeeded .Sidney Hill¬ 
man as national director of the P.\C—and liberals generally want to clean 
out the slums uiulcr a long-range housing program, and make available 
new sites (or industry. What holds this up is largely the i)ro|)erlied class, 
which is in a cleft stick; it to<i wants new industry, hut on the other hand 
it won’t give up its rents. .Americans, it seems, can solve anvihing except 
a problem so simple and elemental as where citizens shall live. 

■Sew,age is a lively issue. The city gets its water from the Ohio River. 
Also it dumps its refuse into this river, ‘'Cincinnati's own untreated sew¬ 
age.” writes George .Sessions I’crrv in the Sofunloy f.vi'ning Post,’’ 
“goes into the river only a few hundred yarils below the intakes for the 
city’s water iilant.” 

Should a big city get bigger? Isn't a city of half a million (x-ople big 
enough? W’hat would it profit Cincinnati to become a Detroit’ Is Cleve¬ 
land really happy—with one-third of its population forced to live outside 
its own city limits, with its upper bracket of rental values suhurlian? 
Cincinnati, which is not a booster town, |Kinders these (jueslions gravely, 
and is inclined to answer in the negalii e. 

Cincinnati politics are crazily fascinating. The story is too long to tell 
with any aroma here. The nuinici[)ality is run by nine council members 
who arc elected on a nonjiartisan basis and. uni(|ucly in .America except 
in New York, by pro|)ortionate repre.sentalion, as a result of the Charter 
reforms. “PR" is of course a thicket of pitfalls for politicians amateur 
or professional. Under “PR." as 1 heard it said, if you make one friend 
and seven enemies, you win. What it does is ensure effective minority 
representation. 

The nine councilors choose one among themselves as mayor, whose 
function is ceremonial, and hire a city manager who really runs the 
town. The mayor gets $6,000 per year, the city manager $25,000. Cin¬ 
cinnati has keen very lucky in its managers: it lias had only three since 

"Consider also what Oncinnati contributes to radio in terras of soap operas! 

"In the Cities of .America series. April Jo, 1946. 
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the system started twenty-odd years a^o. and all were, and are. first- 
class men: Colonel C. 0 . Sherrill, an army engineer: Clarence Dykstra 
who was president of the University of \\’isconsin and is now provost 
of the University of California and the present incumlvnt, a 

railway man and administrator who had jireviously managed tlie I’nion 
Station, Wilbur M. Kellofjfj;.'* 

What really makes tlic fur fly in Ciiuinnali i'* s<niietlnnK else—Charter. 
This was born out of adversity in the earl\ lojo’s. when the city lay 
prostrate under bad fjovernment. LilnTal eiti/ciis orfjanized a reform 
movement, ajjainst the Kepublican bosses then in jiower atid. aided Rreally 
bv woman suffraj;e which had just enme in. wnti atj electtcin to amend the 
city charter as it then existed—hence the name “( barter.” In 1925. 
Charter transformed itself into an t>\ert political party, which it still is, 
in the shape of a Democratic. indejKMi(U ni. and IiIkmuI Keimhlican eoidi- 
tion. Tl held a majority in llie ccimul f(»r twcUc vears. frcun H)^^) to 
1938: as of tile moment it is the minoril\ with four seats to five 

held hy the re}:pilar Kepuhlicans. 

I happened to Ite in Cincinnati at llie lime (tf the last mnnicip.d election, 
and I was forthwith inducted into these m\si(Ties. I\<"]nihhcans and 
Charteriles each juil up a slate, and the \oter. under '‘I’K. must in<licate 
by number his nine preferences; ilu ie is no sm h itiiiiL: as an X on the 
ballot for counciimen, I'-ach ]iarly seeks naltir.ill) to choose candidates 
who will reach special categories of xoters. (atli jiieseiit^ as a rule one 
lalwr man, one Xef^ro, one Keptihhcan ( atliolic. one 1 )e!Mocratie ( atholic, 
and so on; tlie real contest is then between the rnaK m eacli of these 
s|>ecial "])ools." C'liarter did not, howe\er. put iiji a N*e;^ro candidate in 
the last election, on the theory that the Xe;:To comnmnily preferred not 
to vote on racial lines ; instead it siijfporled a slront; lalwtr man. Kolltii H. 
Everett, who had lx.th AI* of E and I iO snpiH.ri One leading F^epub- 
lican told me, "If Everett noses out our X'e}.:ro. we le done for. I'.vcrett 
did indeed do so, but tlie Kepublicans maintained a council majority any¬ 
way. Incidciitally Cincinnati is 13 per cent a Xe^'ro town, aiwl llie Negro 
vote usually carries the balance of jKiwer. 

Cincinnati's most distmjjuished ciii/en today is jiroliably Cliarles 
Phelps Taft II. Rob's brother. The two 'l aiis differ .strikingly. For in¬ 
stance Cliarlie is, and has been for years, a leading Chartcritc; he sits on 
the council as a Charter member now, and is thus cheek by jowl with the 
CIO. This is not to say that he is a flaming radical. He is. however, 
enormously more liberal than Rob, Roh Fkis always lx.'en fiercely anti* 
Charter. Charlie Taft seized during most of the war in the State Depart- 

•Oiicinnati is the biggest American city to have a city manner. O^l W 
Kansas City (Mo.), Norfolk, San Diego, Rochester. ^ Oakland. The a» 
mjmaaer system began to al) intents and purposes in Ohio, Dajrtoir wM nie 
first considcr^lc town in the country to have fme. largely as a result of initiative 
fay the Patterson family that runs the National Cash Register Comtaiiy. 
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meat (as director both of the office of transport and communications and 
as chief of Wartime Economic Affairs) and has often worked at New 
Deal jobs. He takes a broad liberal view Ijoth nationally and inter¬ 
nationally ; he supported Roosevelt in part, and has been an attorney for 
the Amalgamated Qothing Workers. It is, indeed, extraordinary that 
two brothers—and partners in the same law firm—can have views so 
widely divergent, philosophies so contradistinctive, and still remain close 
friends, liasically Charles, though full of warmth and charm, is a do- 
gooder. He has always Iteen a big 'i'MC.A and local church-and-charity 
man, and in December, 1946, be was elected president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in .Vmerica, the first layman ever to 
hold this exalted post. 

Another Taft out-of-tbe-ordinary is Hullrert, half-cousin to the 
brothers and publisher of the Times-Slar. This wealthy newspaper 
blankets southern Ohio almost as the Cleveland Plain Dealer blankets 
northern. What the Times-Slar believes in. its publisher .says, is only 
one thing—"the American mi<ldle class." Hulbert Taft is the most con¬ 
servative man I met in forty-eight states. He t(jld me that, driving 
through Cincinnati, you could tell which neigblKirboods were “Repub¬ 
lican and Times-Slar" by the fact that they would be “clean and self- 
respecting.” He once wrote a letter to Alf Lttndon saying that he would 
gladly "remain” a Republican if the party didn't elect a "radical” like 
Dewey; he thinks that the nomination of Willkie in 1940 was “treason¬ 
able” and that Lindbergh would make a president almost as good as 
Calvin Coolidge. 

I asked some Cincinnati friends what they thought of Cleveland. 
Rqdy: ‘ 'Cleveland is contentious, introspective, and not really part of 
the United States!” 

Columbus and Ihc ll'oljes 

The capital of Ohio, columbi's (population metropolitan area 
365.796; city limits 306,087), does not think of itself as a metro|X)lis; it 
is in transition from what Cincinnati was to what Qeveland is. Originally 
it was called Franklinton, and it Irecaine tlie capital only after a vivid 
struggle with two rival towns, Worthington and Dublin. One story is 
that Dublin was chosen first, but lost its claim when its representatives 
were beaten by Franklinton in a poker game, while deluded with drink.* 

Columbus today is a spacious and friendly town; a big issue is apt to 
be whether or not to cut down the trees and so make a street broader. 

•Thii type of story is told of several state capitals, for instance Sacramento. A 
bill to make a town named St Peter, rather than St Paul, the caintal of Minnesota, 
was once passed by the Minnesota legislature. Bat the St Paul adherents Idd- 
napped tXe engrossing clerk, kept him drunk for a week, and so prevented the bill 
horn betng properly drawn up. 
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It is a fanatic and frenzied football town; if you don't go to football 
games on Saturday, people think you’re an odd fish and a |xiriah. It is 
a strong religious town; there are more Methmlists, I heard, within a 
one-hundred-mile radius of Columbus than any other city in the world. 
Roman Catholic influence, though not nearly so weighty as in Cim innati. 
is also considerable; for instance the lilin Mission la Moscoif was with¬ 
drawn from exhibition after one day's showing. Later, however, it was 
resuscitated in small neighborhood theaters. .\s to ]«ilitics, the ‘'Catholie,s 
can nominate, hut not elect,” I heard it put. I'uially, Coluinlnis is 11 
per cent a Negro town. 

No fewer than 3.500 different Culuinhus organizations are represented 
in an over-all correlating agency, the Coniinunity .‘services Hoard, the 
aim of which is to ‘‘broaden the basis of the city's culture.” It inchnles 88 
parent-teacher associations, ycio separate church organizations, 135 
Negro groupings of various kinds, and great nuinlxTS of iiatriolic, 
Masonic, fraternal, neighhorhowl, and other units, like the Colninhus 
Council for Democracy, the Colninhus Town Meeting, and the Council 
of Social -Agencies. This is arclietypically -American anil archetypically 
middle western. It healthily represents a familiar preoccuiialion with 
“co-operative” thinking, a desire to create leadership which is the chief 
community problem almost everywhere in the I'nited States, and an 
attempt to overcome apathy and develop in citizens a sense of res]xni- 
sibility to the city as a whole. 

One of the strangest and least-known stories in -America is that of the 
Columbus Wolfes. Talk about the .self-m.adc man. or men! The Wolfe 
dynasty (contrary to some opinion, the family is not Jewish) was for 
many years the greatest single force in Columbus ixililics, journalism and 
business, and its political influence .si'C|)ed widely into the state at large. 
Several times when I asked peojile who ran Clhio, the answer was, "the 
Wolfe interests.” Rut this was an exaggeration. One (pialifying remark 
I heard was. “After all the M'olfes have to clear with the Taft machine 
in Cincinnati and Cleveland doesn t pay' much attention to them, and 
one eminent man of politics told me, “Sure the Wolfes Iwss the town, 
but if you want to get licked, just get the Dispatch (one of the Wolfe 
papers) on your side.” -Again one may note the way Americans in general 
tend to oppose anybody who is kiumnt to be Ixis.sed. 

Two Wolfe brothers initiated the dynasty. Both arc dead, and a group 
of sons and nephews now carry on the family. Roliert F. Wolfe fell 
off thei top of the Dispatch building some years ago. Harry Preston 
Wolfe died in his bed, aged se\enty-thrre, in January, 1946. 
began as poor boys; Harry got his start in life as a lamplighter in a 
remote Ohio village. Rolxrrt got his, in a manner of speaking, in the 
penitentiary; he was jailed for assault, having knocked down someone 
who had insulted his cousin in a barroom brawl. He then brtAe jail. 
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was retaken and sent to the penitentiary for jailbreak. While a prisoner, 
he practiced the trade of shoeniaking, Rohert's wife, incidentally, was 
a first cousin of Thurston the magician. 

Rol)ert, emerging from jail, joined forces with Harry, and they founded 
the Wolfe Wear-U-Well Shoe Corjairation. This was almost fifty years 
ago. As of today the same company is one of the biggest and most suc¬ 
cessful in the country, serving thirty-eight .stales with 3,600 retail outlets. 
The Wolfes Iwcame interested in publishing as far hack as 1903; eventu¬ 
ally they came to control the Dispalclt, the Ohio Slate Journal, and 
several radio stations inclu<ling WHXS. They turned to politics too, 
and their summer place, known a.s the Wigwam, was a kind of Repub¬ 
lican headipiartcrs; here Landon. Hoover and innunierahle other party 
dignitaries have been entertained. .\l.-.o at the Wigwam the Wolfes kept 
—pet wolves! 

Hanking was another interest: in lo-’C) the Wolfes organizeil I'ancOhin 
which today tanitrols some twenty Olno Ijanks, including the biggest in 
Columbus; it has branches in seventeen Ohio cities, with capital resources 
of 275 million dollars."' I'iinally the Wolfes were immunent in civic 
affairs (ilonaling stretches of parkway to the city and so on), in uni¬ 
versity circles (hut they were never able to control the university though 
one Wolfe man was a prominent trustee for .some years I. ;uid agriculture. 
The Wolfe l-'arms, also known as .Agricultural l.tinds, I.td., is supposed 
to he the biggest single fanning operation east i>f the Mi.ssissippi. 

As 1 heard it put in Coluinhus, there was nothing sinister 111 any of this. 
But that a single family should have set the tone and pare of an entire 
capital city, almost without opposition or (jualification, for more than a 
generation, wasn't (|uile what you would call |iure democracy either. 

.V(i/c on lUiekeyc .( 'haraeler 

Never underestimate the hoiiiehness of .Americans In contrast to the 
Wolfe story consider the life and works of the late .Uvin A'ictor ("Honest 
Vic") Uonahey, three times Democratic governor of Ohio and Senator 
once. Mr. Donahey, according to legends that have grown about him, 
is the only man the state ever sent to Washington w ho never made a 
speech there. When governor, he would divide hills into two piles, those 
“for the people” and those against; his “iHilicy" was .simply to support 
one pile, and throw the other out. His favorite political motto was, 
"You can't win a camiiaign with creased ]>ants." Once, when he was 
state auditor, an official submitted an expense account tliat included 
a notation. “Baked Potato—35^." The unhappy creature had been 
charged this amount on a railway diner. Donahey disallowed the scan¬ 
dalous item, saying that nobody should or could spend such a sum for a 

**Ncw York Times, January to, 1945, 
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mere potato, became known as “Honest and was launchwl mslanlcr 
on a long and noteworthy political career. 

Ohio: Misci'lhmcous 

One important 01 ii(^ issue is soiuethnij; \iuons kin»\\n as strip mining, 
and another, indirectly related, is a proposal for an (>lm* \ alley .\uthority 
on the model of T\ \. 

Enormous quantities (d coal lie very close to the surface in the Tinted 
States: “strip mining” is siiuph open air innuug whereby such coal is 
shoveled or scrajied off by bulldo/er. steam sbovel. or e\en a man with 
a pick and a wheelbarrow C)ne-filib {rougiil\ no million tons) of all 
coal produced in America lf»day is strq) mmeil. which fact came to close 
national attention during John 1 .. Lewis's seventeen-day coal strike late 
in 1946. Mr. Ickes among others suggested that the best way to cir¬ 
cumvent I.ewis, if the strike contmueil. would U* to assign army and 
navy t(j stri]) mining m ()lii(» and the other great strip-mine states. Hut 
strip mining has manifest evils an<l disadvantages It makes a violently 
controversial issue.” 

For one thing, unless loeal legislation forces the strip miners to do 
something about it. the process defaces the countryside by leaving 
unsightlv mounds and ridges where the btilldo/ers pass -like the detritus 
of the gold inmmg dredges in Montana (tii a vastly larger and uglier 
scale, b'or another, strip mining oh\iously rums agriculture: a ]H>wcr 
shovel, according to the article just cited, will chew up “an entire 
30Oacre farm to a depth of 75 or «So feet” in a year. .Again, the natural 
growth of trees is destroyed, which m turn means loss of l(»psoiI and 
stimulus to erosion. Still again, ilic strip mines ‘dower the water tabic” 
and this can lead cvenuially to floods and disliH:alion of the entire 
balance of nature in an area. 

Strip mining is certainly a [iroblem in Ohio- -the coal o|K*ralors only 
just managed to lieat two different hills last year which would have 
abolished it—but.it is not quite so friglitening a problem as in Indiana, 
Illinois, and jKirticularly Missouri, where (/nod land i.s !)eing totally 
destroyed. In Ohio the phenomenon is still mostly limited to marginal, 
nonproductive land in the liillhilly counties near the \Vc.st Virginia 
border. Of course the strip miners themselves assert vigorously that they 
are helping, not hindering, the farmer. They pay him well lor his land, 
and in twenty years or so, they say, the “s(K>il lianks*’ will!« green again. 

OVA is not a bunting local issue. It may ver>' well Itecomc one, 
howo’cr, if strip mining causes future floods. The Ohio River is, at 

fair-minded accoiinl of the wliole topic n “The Battle of the Sj^l Banka," 
by Alfred H. Sink**. Har/tcr's Sfatjanne. as condensed by Rcadtr't Digttf, July, 
1946. 
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best, notorious for periodic devastating floods; one of these all but 
drowned out Cincinnati and Louisville ten years ago. But it won’t be 
easy to establish an OVA, whether for flood control or other reasons; the 
valley of the Ohio is intensively industrialized, and you cannot easily 
make lakes out of towns (though the floods may do so temporarily!); 
also the Ohio's fall of water is much less than that of the Tennessee, 
which makes for difiicult engineering problems. The chief non-Ohio 
force arguing intermittently for an OVA is the New York Daily News. 

On Education in Ohio 

The state has no material resources at all comparahle with its 
citizens, and no hope of perpetuity except in the intelligence and 
integrity of its iteople. 

—Ohio State University Motto 

Ohio boils with colleges and universities; it has forty-three, more than 
any state exce|)t Pennsylvania, and five are actually state universities. 
First came Miami University at Oxford and Ohio University at .Athens, 
in the southern area where the state was settled first. Next Ohio State 
University', the biggest and best known of the five and one of the great 
universities of the country, was established at Columbus; originally it 
was a land-grant college, and its emphasis on agriculture is still very 
marked. Fourth, in 1912, the northeastern part of Ohio demanded a 
university of its own, and the normal school at Kent was given this 
status. Fifth, Bowling Green University was similarly set up for the 
northwest. All five today are quite separate and distinct institutions; 
they compete with vigor for students and for funds from the state 
treasury', though a single board superintends their finances. 

Then consider the city universities in Cincinnati, Akron, and Toledo 
as well as Western Reserve at Cleveland, and a number of smaller 
schools, some of them denominational like Capital University (Lutheran) 
at Columbus. Many of these have a signal individuality. Antioch at 
Yellow Springs is one of the most distinctive colleges in the nation, 
and Oberlin was the first educational institution in the United States 
to admit women on equal terras with men, and Negroes on equal terms 
with whites. Wilberforce, near Xenia, is one of the best-known Negro 
institutions in the country, and it is supported in part by state funds. 
Also there are Ohio Wesleyan at Delaware, Wooster (where the Comp¬ 
ton family of university presidents sprang from), Heidelberg at Tiffhi, 
and Denison at Granville. 

Ohio State is a colossus. It has more than sev'enty buildings, towards 
of I4i000 shidents, a stadium that seats 74,000, its own radio station, a 
“twilight school" (or evening classes, and a vice president—^“in charge 
of education"! It teaches liberal arts and agriculture first, and then 
anything that makes for a good living or extension of the wealth of 
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Ohio. The variety of curriculum, thouRli a commonplace to Americans 
and perfectly typical of all middle western state universities with a 
strong vocational slant, will astonish any European, Among courses 
offered are: 

Ice Cream Manufacturing 
Elementary Russian 
Introduction to Clothing and Textiles 
Factors in Successful Marriage 
Motor Carrier Organizalion 

The SiK-ial Work .Approtieh to Life .Adjustments 

Pliny and Catnllns 

Driers, Kilns, and Theory of I'iring 

Education of Exceptional ( hililren 

Epidemic Di.seases iti Wtirfare 

Principles of Taxonomy: .Monocots and llnots 

Intermediate Japanese 

Anatomy of tiie Horse 

Old Provengal 

Wootllot Management 

Tuition at Ohio State, as in most .state tmivcisities in the nation, is 
of course (nominal charges exceiued) ahso|ntel\ fiee to residents of the 
state. Americans take this phenoinenon for granted, hut it is another 
point of unceasing wonder to almost all ICuropeaiw. 

So to conclude with the Middle West, though we shall touch middle 
western characteristics elsewhere, notahly in I’ltlshnrgh, Itefore this 
book is done. W^e take a long jump now to the hafiling, astringent, and 
tightly productive world of New England 



Chapter 28 

Inside New England I 


(iod hath sifte«l a wliolt- nation, that he might 
sftid cluncf gram into tins wildiTtiess. 

— Uilhain Stoughton, (jovernor of ifassachusetts 
i 694 -i;oi 

New Knglaiul u . lioust divided against itself 

—Howard Muinford Jones 


O r COrRSE wliat the man from Mar*^ will find out first about New 
FCngland is that it is ncitlier new nor very much like h'ngland. Nor 
does it much resenihle nowadays the conventional concept of “New 
England.” lluit very special cmhodimcnt of tradition and culture cstal)- 
lislied so firmly iu most American minds hy generations of observation 
and acceptance. New En^lanil is many thinss- -an area, a coiif^crics of 
precedent, a symbol, and, as has so often been said of I’osion, a state 
of mind. Also, like every American rejjion. it is full of the unexpected, 
infinitely comjilex and varie^jaied, I never ran into anythin^^ in Costa 
Rica or Albania (juitc so exotic as Roston; I found that the Saltonslall- 
Tubin Axis, if one could have called it such, was almost as curious and 
intricate a political phenomenon as the old INipular Front in France. 

W'hat else is New ICiiKland ? It is both a region of entrenched Puritan 
conscience and of Sacco and \’anzctti. It is a region both of a fibrous 
aristocratic tradition and of a tremendous itiflux of the foreign-born. 
It is the region where for many years every Connecticut voter had to lie 
certified as of good moral character, and where until i8jo Massachusetts 
had pro|)crty and religious tests for officeholders. It is a region of the 
craggiest kind of civic virtue, made manifest Ivy such institutions as the 
town meeting, and of characters like Janies Michael Curley, who repre¬ 
sents a great many things of which civic virtue is not one. It is the 
region of enormously con.servative financial power—and also of such 
majestic s|)eculators as Joseph P. Kennedy. It is a region of w'on- 
dcrful rivers like the Housatonic, long winters so severe that they 
warp the character, octogenarian hotel clerks and bell hops, and more 
mildly crazy people than anywhere else in the nation. It is a region 
profoundly devoted to s]^ialized skills in small craft industries; but 
it contains the biggest magazine press in the world, the biggest shoe 
factory in the w*orld, and the biggest watch factory in the world. It is, 

4S6 
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as everybody knows, a region with a splendid selt-rcliancc on the one 
side, and of a good deal of smugness, bleakness, and provincialism on 
the other, but it has a greater tolerance for eccentricity than any area 
in the country. It is a region where 190 savings tanks in one state, 
Massachusetts, have deposits of more than three hitlinn dollars, and 
where the same state announced in 104C that it was preparing to take 
legal action to clear the names of those wrongly accused of witchcraft 
in Salem in 1692. It is the region of antique furniture .shops, glowing 
bowls of fruit on tightly curving narrow roads, and that well-known 
silversmith, Paul Revere. It is the region of red cherry jam from the 
Boston firm of S. S. Pierce, the first antivivisection .society in the 
country, and of Plymouth Rock, the hrothers James, William Dean 
Howells (horn in Ohio), F.mily Dickinson, llrook Farm, Kdna St. 
Vincent Millay, and extraordinarily hriglil and industrious young men 
like Arthur Schlesingcr Jr. 

Also New England is still other things, if only iK-cause it is changing, 
and changing fast, and finally it is an extreme]) dittieult section of the 
country to write about, because there is so uuub to say and so little 
space. Half the paragraphs llial follow could easdy lie expanded into 
whole sections, and half the sections into chapters. 


Soiiii’ /hi.tn Chariiilcri\li( i 

New F.ngland is a tinished glatc. Its elcstiiiy is that of Rorcnce 
or Venice, not Milan, while the ,\iiierKiiii empire careens on¬ 
ward toward its unprcdicted end. . . It is the first .'\ineriran 
section to Ik- finished, to achiese -tahilits m its conditions ol 
life. It is the first old cisiluation. the lost iK-riiunellt cisihza- 


New England is the mo.st closely knit group of states in the union; 
it has the dimensions of an entity, with sharp, concise frrmticr.s As we 
well know it is almost impossible to define the "''cst conclusively; 
even such a comparatively homogeneous area as the ".South»-est leaks 
over state Ixrrders, and we shall sec when we reach the South 0’®* 
two authorities quite agree as to what it is. But every school child 
knows what the six New England states arc. and what is the knifelike 
boundary of the region as a whole. Or compare New Eng and with that 
loose and conglomerate geographical expression the Middle West. 
Among other things the Middle West has no single ‘ capiUl. But New 
England most certainly has—though the influence of Boston is, on the 
whole, declining, especially in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

This is not to say that the six New England sUtes do not differ 
vividly among themselves. They do, as we shall sec. 
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Three qualifying points arise. One is that, despite their geographical 
and historical affinities, the New England states only seldom express 
themselves in Washington with political unanimity. The "silver” sen¬ 
ators from'the West make a single dogmatic bloc; the New Englanders do 
not, which may l)e a result of Puritan individualism among other things. 

•Second, though the region may seem very closely tied and interloclotd 
together, there are some staggering disunities in .such a simple matter 
as, for example, transjKirtation. One thinks of New England as a kind 
of Switzerland; one assumes that travel is easy from almost any point 
to any other point in a few hours, by road or rail. Which is a great 
illu.sion. To get from Augusta (Maine) to Concord (New Hampshire), 
say 130 miles as the crow flies, you have to ride two long sides of a 
triangle through Boston. To get from the capital of Vermont to the 
capital of Connecticut means a htis ride and three changes of train, on 
three different railway systems. 

Finally, from the jioint of view of geography and industrialization, 
there are two New F.nglands. Tlie north (Maine, Vermont, and to some 
extent New Hampshire) is predominantly rural—an area of solid forests 
and small diversified farms. The south (Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island) is, on the contrary, very thoroughly and heavily indus¬ 
trialized (though, again, almost every sentence in a survey like this 
needs to lie qualified); there is plenty of simill industry in southern 
Maine and in New Hampshire. I heard an argument once made that 
Vermont should by geograjihical criteria lielong to New York—any \'er- 
monter will rise to arms at the suggestion—and that New llanqishire is 
in reality "part” of Maine. But deliatie on such points could lie end¬ 
less. 

Many chapters ago I quoted from an address by Professor Kenneth 
Murdock of Harvard. Perhaps 1 may insert here another passage from 
the same speech, liecause it descrilies aptly another New England 
characteristic. Most people think that the area is altogether drab and 
colorless physically. But listen to Mr. Murdock: 

Outsiders . . . accept as an article of faith that it is always winter, 
always raining or snowing or at least cloudy, east of the Hudson 
River. Black, white and grey sum up for them the colors to which 
New England attains; they explain the coiorlessness they discern 
in her poets by pointing to the Puritanism in their blood, and the 
drabness of their environment. Apparently the flaming New Eng¬ 
land salt marshes in October, the brilliant mosaic of inland hills at 
the same season, the riot of color when crimson maple buds and the 
yellow and green of a New England spring do their best to cheer 
the unfortunates who live among these scenes, the infinite variety 
of fruit and shade in a summer landscape in New Hampshire or 
Maine—all have nothing to do with color; to find it one must, 
a[qiarently, go to Manhattan Island or the Pennsylvania mine fields. 
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That shrewd and courageous Yankee, Wilbur Cross, former governor 
of Connecticut, suggested quite seriously some years ago that all the 
New England states should combine to make one; he |K)inled out the 
saving this would entail in legislative ex]>enses. the efticieiicy and 
directness in administration that would result. He was violently shouted 
down. But out of his idea came the practice whereby the six New 
England governors now meet regularly, two or three times a year. 
Once they all called on Mr. Roosevelt for a c(*uference. Several of the 
governors had never met the president before, and some were shy. 
FDR broke the ice by counting them and sa\ing, “What! All .sixl 
You’re not going to secede, are yon?” 

Perhaps oddly, close-packed and samesome as the region is. it has no 
outstanding newspa|>er that serves all six states, though the Boston 
Herald reaches fairly far. lint tliere is im New York Times, no diuni- 
nant paper with a ])an-Xew iMiglaml jxnnt of view, flic lh>ston I ran- 
script might well have seized this place, but when the 1 rausiript died in 
April, K)4I, of journalistic cirrhosis (d the liver, its total circulation was 
exactly eigliteen thousand.^ 

/’i(nV<in Tradition and Xonconjonnist Conscience 

What have Puritanistn and dcinoctary in common? I’oth respect 
the iti(]i\idual . . . fnith recognize the ultimate aiit!iority of 
reason . . . liolh respect the dignity of man Hotli are c<|tia!i- 
tarian and leveling, for to tlic Puritan salvation was deijcndent 
on merit or grace, not on wealth or class or talents, and to the 
democrat equality was p.irt of comm(»n humanity. . . Both, 

finally, gave their allegiance t«» itle.is or principles rather than 
to men or institutions. 

Hcnrv Steeh- Commager 

We proceed to a kind of tentative analysis of tliat quality known aS 
“Yankee” or “New England" character 'I'he dominating items are 
almost too obvious to need nientinn—frugality, individualism, hardiness, 
eccentricity. But perhaps our mythical reader in johanne.shurg, South 
Africa or Asuncion, Paraguay {or t liattanooga, iennessec) is not »0 
well informed. . 

“The courage of New England is the courage of conscience, wrote 
Daniel Webster. And James 1 ruslow Adams has a fine .sentence in hi# 
Epic of A}fu*rica: “As time went on (in New l^ngland) the gristle of 
conscience, work, thrift, shrewdness, duly, liecame Imuic. One joke 
is ancient but nevertheless apixisitc. “The Pilgrim Fathers fell first on 

famous limerick is to the point; 

There was a )oung maid from Back Bay 
Whose manners were very blase; 

While still in her teens 
She refused pork and beans 
And once threw her Transcript away. 
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their knees and then on the aborigines.” Other things being equal, this 
duality of attitude still applies today. 

No one should forget three factors. First, the early New England 
settlers were men of the highest intellectual quality; the Calvinist 
tradition insisted upon and promoted not only such homely virtues as 
honesty and diligence, but also intelligence; the basic pattern was set 
early—brains count: no sloppiness; out with the mental riffraff. Second, 
the New England states (among the other original thirteen) had long 
experience of self-government before the federal union. The first thirteen 
had a really concrete adolescence; they learned how to make good 
government in practice. More than any other American region. New 
England owes its pre,sent to its past. Third, as has been many times 
pointed out. New Englanders love to Ite "agin thitigs”; they still stand 
by Thoreau who said that the individual's first duty is to “live his life 
as his principles demand,” and by Emerson who believed above all that 
there should always be “a minority unconvinced.” 

Two details to illustrate noncotiformity: (a) A good many New 
Englanders who believed violently in tbe innocence of Sacco and Van- 
zetti were blue-bloods; President In>well was as vcbemently attacked by 
some memliers of bis own faculty as by ttiembers of any other group. 
(6) It was the Alhniic Monthly whicit first gave Ernest Hemingw'ay 
commercial publication after his story "Fifty (irand" had been rejected 
by every other magazine in America—just as it was tbe Atlantic 
Monthly that published Fret Harte's "Luck of Koaring Camp,” after 
Harte’s own west coast had refused it. 

We should have a word too about that celebrated New' England 
phenomenon the town meeting, as an example of the Puritan tradition. 
In 93 per cent of the corporate communities of New Etigland, the town 
citizens elect their .selectmen and other admini.strative officers in the 
most direct and literal way; there arc no primaries, no conventions, no 
balloting as a ntle except by show of hands; this is immediate personal 
democracy, the immediate choice of a few individuals by another few. 
Of course the Town Meeting system can apply only where communities 
are small’ And of course the purity of the process varies with localities. 
Massachusetts for years fined qualified citizens who neglected to attend 
town meetings. Elsewhere they have become intennixed with elements 
of the bogus. For instance in at least one community the time and place 
of the meeting are only announced to the public in microscopic type in 
the most inconspicuous comer of the local newspaper; doors are closed 
instantly the meeting comes to order,, and a local machine puts through 
its slate almost as in Kansas City or Chicago. 

’ Towns of greater population than 5,000 have what is called the “representative 
town meeting," in which the procedure is not quite so direct Cf. fortune, Februaty 

1940. 
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Brahmins and Middle Yankees 

We are Ihin ... we arc pale, we are sharp. There is somethinu 
meagre about us; our line is wanting in roumlness 

—Henry James 

What is a Boston Brahmin? It isn't easy to define the term, since 
copiousness of ancestry is not. as mipltt Ite exjx’cted, the chief criterion. 
Mr. Conant, the president of Harvard, had three forela'ars on the May~ 
flower f but Mr. Conant is not a Brahmin, ftut liis predecessor, A. 
I^wrence Lowell, who couldn't trace many ancestors k-yond the Kcvolu- 
tion, most certainly was. The joke in Bitston is that the Brahtnin ranks 
closed in about 1820: nobody has been taken in since. People often 
assume that to be a lineal descendent of a ^/wvJJo'ocr passenper means, 
ipso jaeto, that you are an aristocrat. But this isn't true hv any means; 
the Mayflmvcr Pilgrims were mostly very simple folk. And the hallmark 
of aristocracy became subtly overlaid and underlaid with politics ffor 
instance with such a consideration as what side a family took during 
the Revolution), with social pretensions, and of course with wealth. 

The Brahmins today make a wondcrfullv close-knit archaic group, 
which nothing in the United States tpiitc rivals. Harvard and trustee¬ 
ships; the world placidly revolving around Bark Bay; the Apicy-Pulham 
spirit; aridity and charm and a BkKimshnry cultivation; almve all, pro¬ 
found family interweavings. I met one eminent Brahmin who told me 
that his grandfather had 226 nieces and nephews, and one gentlewoman, 
whose huslrand is absolutely beyond dispute the quintessence of Brah- 
minism, informed me quite seriously that, though she had lived in her 
exquisite house in Brookline for tliirty years, and borne six children 
into the family, .she was not yet finally "accepted"—liecause she had 
been born in Rhode Island! 

One story pleased me; I hope it's not apocryphal. A gallant old lady 
whose family tree is as thick with eminent ancestors as a hedgehog with 
bristles, was knocked down by a thug one winter night.. She did not 
deign to rise; lying there in the snow she exclaimed simply, “My man I 
Do you not realize who I am !" 

As typical a Brahmin as any is Charles Francis Adams, the most 
distinguished living Bostonian, the great-great-great-grandson of Prea- 
dent John Adams, a former secretary of the Navy, and a director of 
some forty corporations. Men like Mr. Adams and women like Mn. 
Homans, his sister, have every distinction, grace and elegance. Nor 
should anyone be so naive as to assume that the Adamses are old-fashioned 
or illiber^; let no one think that because a man is a Brahmin be may 
not be a rebel too. With absolute simplicity one member of the bmily 
hdd me, “We are rather a splendid people, don’t-you-know." But the 
Brahmins as a whole realize that most of the finite world has passed 
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them by; they concede that few of their fellow citizens appreciate theii 
fastidiousness, their sophistication. They live in a shrinking backwater, 
and they know it. There are thirty-seven Cabots in the Boston Social 
Register; but there arc forty-one Browns and Brownes. 

Has the ancient blwd itself run dry? Not quite. A Saltonstall is, after 
all, senator from Massachusetts; and an Endicott Peabody was an all- 
American football player not long ago. I heard it .said that “the Lowells 
and Adamses have run out biologically, but the Calxits are still prolific.”* 
It seems that the life strain is still capable of bursting out after long 
periods of lethargy; consider for instance the contemporary entrance 
into politics and public affairs of some first-class Brahmin youngsters. 
A Qioate is editor of the Boston [Jerald. Henry Parkman Jr. (descend- 
ent of Francis Parkman) was head of OPA in Massachusetts, and then 
a state senator, fjne of the best men in New England, Robert F. Brad¬ 
ford, a lineal dcscendcnt of the Governor Bradford who wrote the 
History oj I’liwoulh |rir] Planlalioii, became governor in 1947. 
In Springfield you will find Roger Lowell Putnam, a Bostonian who 
went west (that is, he vvent west one hundred miles), married a Catholic, 
and liecame—of all things!—the town's Democratic mayor. I do not 
know what relation William Phillips is to Wendell Philli|)S. But when 
the contemporary Phillips went to India as Roosevelt's ambassador, 
something in him, impeccable and intricate hlue-hlood that he is. made 
him break out in indignation at the injustices he saw,'* Many Brahmins 
arc still abolitionists at heart 


The Melting I'ol and How It Melt.': 

Late one Novemltcr afternoon I strolled across Boston Common; no 
site in the United States can have associations quite so stirring. A 
young ensign stopped me with "What |)lace is this, sir?” 

I said, “Boston Common." 

He said, “What’s that ?” 

I said, “Where we all come from, in a way." 

*I take the following from the Raleigh (N.C.) Sews and Observer, April 15, 
1945. “It seems that some Russian with the unpronounceable name of Fumoffsi^ 
or something that sounded like that applied ... to be allowed when he toidc out 
his papers as an American citizen to bur the honored name of Cabot. As he bad 
became a hundred percent American he wanted to be known by a Yankee name 
with the American name blown on the bottle, so to speak. So he selected the name 
Cabi^ . . . But a fellow named Cabot interpleaded and said it would be an insuh 
to let the n^e name of Cabot be borne by a Russian immigrant who had never 
heard of Plymouth Rock.. . . Finally the court held that the Cabot who objected 
had no legal monopoly on the name." 

* Exactly the same kind of spirit brought men tike Francis Biddle out of the 
swamps of Philadelphia. 
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He looked blank a moment and then said, "Oh." In twenty minutes 
I overheard a dozen foreign accents. 

A few weeks later I visited Hartford, Connecticut. In three bloiks 
on a single street I saw these shop signs; 


Kutz Music Store 
John Camjio. Custom Tailnr 
1 ’. O. I’ostina. Jeweler 
P. J. l){K)Iev. Kathskeller 
Paul A. Zazzaru. Pernntlee 
Calfas. Matter 

Mefloy’s. Tlie House of Music 
Witkowcr's flld liook Store 
Gung'Ho. Chinese Kestaiuaiil 
IDonchian. Rugs 

K. G. .Sceli & Co. Radio & I-lecirouic 1 ‘arts 
Gustave Fischer Co (lltiee i'.i|ui|iiueul 
Dr. George E. Woerz. Oplouieti is| 

Leo Celio. Groceries 

Here are German. Jewish. Gieek. liish. Italian. (liinese. Armenian, 

and Polish names. _ » n n 

In his indispensable and massive .\ inlh . I'linu ii. ' Prolessor J. Russell 

Smith makes a list of some births reioideil ... nioiitli in a New 

England factory town' 


A daughter, I<la, to Qnintn and .\meha I erliite 

A daughter, Vittoria Luigia. to Antonio and Lnigiau Musaiiie. 

A son, Alltert losepli, to John and Amelia Koltiiiaii. 

A daughter, Hilda M . to John and Elsie IGIsier 

A daughter, Stani.slawa, to Wlod.slow and .Mary Duik. 

A daughter. .Annie, to |oseph an<l Marv f.npszek. 

A daughter. Helen, to Xikol,ay and .Sophia .Siney. 

A daughter, .Sojiliie Jn.stine, to John W. and l.'.uise F. Kempt. 

A son, Joseph, to Redolf and Mary Govin. 

A daughter, Katie Mary, to Nicholas and Joseph Moriscato. 

A daughter, Victoria, to Mathew and Joanna Stylcka. 

A daughter, Eugeniusz fo. to Volcnte andMarv Horez. 

A daughter, Cecilia, to Peter and Anne Nasiadka. 

My friend Edward A. Weeks Jr., editor of the Allanlic AlonlUy, 
took me to lunch in Boston; he s;iid he'd show me the real New 
England.” I thought I would meet CaUits and laiwells. and. ‘ 
had seldom met any CaUits or Umells. my curiosity was pka ^ntly 
aroused Mr. Weeks introduced me to his friends. One was a Greek 
importer, one the brother of a Jewish judge, one an Irish businessman. 
Not a Brahmin in the lot. 

•New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, lnc„ 1925. 
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All over New England the foreign-born have laid themselves on the 
land; this fact is paramount and basic. No visitor can avoid the generali¬ 
zation that the “Yankee-land” is no more “Yankee-land”; the old stock 
has been inundated with waves of Irish, French Canadians, Italians, 
Polish, f'ortuguese. In Manchester I New Hampshire) there is a solid 
block of Greeks; in Waltham (Massachusetts) a solid block of 
Armenians. Providence (Rhode Island) has practically the texture of 
an Italian town, and so have parts of New Haven (Connecticut). The 
Polish-language newspaper with the biggest circulation in America is 
published in Poston, and so is the biggest Armenian paper, which in¬ 
cidentally was the first in the country to print William Saroyan; the 
biggest Finnish paper appears in Fitchburg, Massachusetts; and the 
biggest French at Fall River, Massachusetts. There are towns in New 
England named Perlin (hut pronounced Rcr-lin), (Calais (pronounced 
Callus), Paris (pronounced Pay-rus), and Peru (pronounced Peeru). 

Figures for Mas.sachusetts are [larticularly relevant; one out of every 
five persons is foreign horn. Some details as to country of birth: 


Hirt* 

103.000 

Nfirtht-rn Irdainl 

10.500 

Sweden 

28.000 

Poland 

53.000 

Kiis.sia 

64.000 

Lithuania 

20.000 

Italy 

114.000 

Portugal 

24,000 

Syria. Palestine & Turkey 

18.700 

Canada (French) 

81,000 

Canada (other) 

142,000 

Azores 

12,000 

(ircece 

15,000 

Iliingarv 

1,100 

(ieriuany 

16.000 

France 

4,600 

Finland 

10,000 


One thing that surprised me was that, by and large, the foreign com¬ 
munities do not mix much—at least in the towns. The new archbishop 
irf Boston, Dr. Cushing, told me with great pride that his chauffeur, 
Lithuanian bom, had married an Italian girl; but such marriages are 
(pate rare even when Catholicism is a common denominator. Inter¬ 
marriage across both a religious and a racial frontier—say between Irish 
and old Yankee, or between Portuguese and Swede—almost never 
happens. There have been no marriages between Saltonstalls and 
Vanzettit. The melting pot does melt in tirat the foreign-bom most 
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certainly do become American citizens, their children learn the American 
language in American public schools, they are unchallengeahly American 
in mores, style and spirit. And Poles, Czechs, French Canadians (the 
most parochial and unassimilable of all racial groups), and lugoslavs 
do of course meet professionally and, to a certain extent sticially, at 
least in the upper brackets. But in the great towns they don't intermarry 
much. In rural districts the case is soniewliat different; in vilhagcs, a 
lone Spaniard or Turk has a better chance to be absorlHxl. 

Most people think of the foreign-born as ])redoniinantly urlmn and 
industrial, but plenty of immigrants and sons of immigrants are New 
England farmers; the countryside is fairly choked with them. There are 
splendid farms near Concord, Massachusetts, owned by the Iri.sh, and 
the French Canadians have jiitched cam]) in rurtd k’crmont, Maine, and 
New Hampshire. Most of the farming on ( ape (dd is done by Portu¬ 
guese and S])aniards; in Rhode Island hv the Portuguese; and in the 
Connecticut Valley by Italians and Poles. 

The tremendotts influx of foreign-horn has certainly changed the face 
of New England. But also .\c« Knglanil has changed the face of the 
foreign-horn. 'I'he equation works both ways. There are Polish shop¬ 
keepers in Westport, Connecticut, and Irish gaideners near Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, who, in a generation 01 1-0, have heiome more Yankee 
than the Yankees. 

Paratjraph ,Vu'nl llw I'iniilt t loiiii/iiiii.r 

Probably this unique minority group, almost unknown to the nation 
at large, is the most tenacious in the entire connin. I here arc <)cj 8,386 
French Canadians in the United .States, of whom the great majority are 
Roman Catholic; and almost all are clusteied in .New England. Moat 
of them came to the United States for the same reason that the Irish 
did—^they w'ere hungry, they nt^eiled jobs. .And (I mean no offense) they 
represented communities in Quebec which for two hundred years had 
had extremely little opportunity for social nr intellectual development 
Look at parts of Queliec itself today. The French Canadians now in this 
country almost never intermix; they hold with the utmost stubbornness 
and obstinacy to their own folklore, customs, language. A good many 
are farmers, but some are urlian dwellers; almost all vote Democratic, 
and they are a considerable source of power to the political machine* 
in Maine and New Hampshire towns. I heard many stories of French 
Canadian adhesiveness. Let us choose only one. Alxmt ten years ago, 
the head of the Catholic church in the Rhode Island diocese was CMO- 
pelled to excommunicate some sixty laymen in the Woonsocket area—■ 
where the French Canadians constitute what is practically a state within 
a state—because of a bitter struggle over teaching of French in the 
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parochial (not the public) schools; the community had insisted on hold¬ 
ing onto French and keeping English excluded. The bishop (of Irish 
extraction) took the line that American citizens of no-matter-what 
origin must learn English! But the French Canadian leaders had refused 
to agree; hence the excommunication. Thereafter, English was duly 
taught. 

“Rn’crsc I.end Lease” 

Now to another field. Plenty of conspicuous New Englanders, par¬ 
ticularly the Middle Yankees, are of basic American stfKk but they 
were not born in New England. For instance Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachu.sctts Institute of Technology, was born in 
Ohio, and Van Wyck Brooks, the distinguished historian of New 
England literature, comes from New Jersey. Edward A. Weeks of the 
Allanlic Monthly was also New Jersey born: so was Charles E. Spencer 
Jr., the president of the First National Bank of Boston, the behemoth 
that is the sixth largest bank in the country. Or take Donald K. David, 
the dean of the Harvard Business .Vhool. one of the ablest men in 
Massachusetts. He came to Harvard from Moscow, Idaho! And John 
P. Marquand, no less, was horn In Delaware. 

Tliis brings up an astonishing contributory ]>oint. One thinks of 
Harvard as the essence and incarnation of .New England, ^'et, Mr. 
Conant told me, eleven out of tweUe Harvard deans never went to 
Harvard College! (On the other hand, all twelve arc graduates of a 
Harvard graduate .school in the .s]x;cialties they teach.) To name a few— 
Dean Paul Herman Buck (.Arts and Sciences) comes from Colnmhus, 
Ohio; Dean Alfred Chester Hanford (Harvard College) from Ma- 
kanda. Illinois: Dean Edmund Morris Morgan (Law) from Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio; Dean Charles Sidney Burwell (Medicine) from Denver, 
Colorado. A point on the other side—no /’resident of Harvard has ever 
come from outside Massachusetts. 

During the last century New England went, as it were, west; it sent 
people out, everywhere in the United States, as we well know from many 
passages in this book. It became a kind of concentrated breeding ground 
of human resources, fertilizing great cities like, for instance. Cleveland 
and Portland, Oregon. As a result Kansas is today, in some respects, 
more “New England” than New England itself; just as parts of Cali¬ 
fornia are more Kansaslike than Kansas. As the New Englanders 
energetically pushed out, their own area Itecame necessarily drained of 
much vitality and talent. WTien people talk of the alleged “decay” of 
New England this is what they usually mean. Like a blood donor who 
gives too much, it got weak. 

To fill the vacuum, other people of course came in; the process was a 
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land of reverse lend lease in the human sphere. Hence men like the 
Comptons, the Spencers, the Davids. “We have a way of life here a 
hell of a lot of people crave,” one sage New Hampshire eciitor told me. 
But he proceeded to point out that most of the hlood that comes nowadays 
to New England is old ratlier than new hlood. I’eoplc settle in Boston 
or Cambridge ajlcr having made their fortunes, after having reached 
the highest distinction in science or the professions. Hence, they arc 
not so vitalizing a force to tiie community as younger men might lx*. 
Another able editor suggested that the test of modern New Icngland 
will be whether or not the “new'' .American from South Bo.ston or 
Aroostook County will measure up to the old. Will the sons of the Irish 
be frontier builders like the Yankees? Will the Portuguese and Greeks 
and French Canadians send their children out to create new business 
empires in the West—or even blast or chip their way through granite 
to make small tidy farms in Vermont? The answer 1 got in the main 
was—no. 

Hypodermic Needles, ll'ar. and Cranberries 

Quintessentially New F.ngland is, as ever) body knows, a region of 
small varied industry and small varied agriculture, this naturally arises 
from the physical characteristics of the area—from the inflexible juxta¬ 
positions of land, gcograiiliv, chinali’. What are the natural resources 
of New England? Answer: very few, exeejit woods and water power. 
There is no coal, iron," or oil in any of the six slates (though quarrying 
is an important indu.stry in Wrnionl). 

The soil is sparse and frugal, the climate rigorous. So New Englanders 
had to count on what they did have with s|>ccial ein|>hasis: (a) access 
to the ocean; (b) lusty rivers. .As a result came the tremendous nine¬ 
teenth century growth of textiles, as well as shipping and commerce 
generally. The area must ini|)ort foiHl, fuel, raw materials, to live. So 
the people perforce learned to be good traders, lively businessmen, and 
manufacturers of almost everything. 

Even agriculture in New England is of a very s))ccialized and sub¬ 
divided kind. Consider potatoes in Maine, wrap|icr toliacco in Con¬ 
necticut, apples in Mas,sachusetts and New 1 lampshire, cranberries near 
Cape Cod, fluid milk and maple sugar in Vermont. Hut a disconcerting 
recent phenomenon is that much .New ICngland agriculture is declining. 
Whole villages—for instance in -New Hampshire—once dependent on 
a single crop have collapsed into decay, as the soil wore out. Thousands 
of small holdings have had to lie alandoned, with resultant social trans¬ 
formations at once profound and, so far, comparatively little observed. 
As a consequence some slight pressure lias arisen for a Valley Authority 

* But a small iron mine near Salisbury, Connecticut, operated from pre-Revniu- 
tiooary times till about 1900. 
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in New England like TVA. Shades of the Puritan nonconformists! Con¬ 
gressman Thomas T. Lane of I^wrence, Massachusetts, introduced a 
bill for a Merriniac Valley Authority in July, 1946. It didn’t get very 
far. 

As to industry, most New England plants are very small; the great 
majority employ five hundred men or less. The emphasis is, and always 
has been (except in textiles) on quality, precision, craftsmanship, dur¬ 
ability. Many concerns have remained in the same family for gener¬ 
ations ; they rigidly resi.st mergers and combinations, and their emphasis 
is still on individuality of enterpri.se. I^ter we shall mention su|)erlative 
New England accomplishments in producing everything from hypo¬ 
dermic needles to woolen socks. 

The war naturally gave New England's economy a monumental 
boost—.something that was very welcome and u.seful considering what 
had been a serious jirngressive decline in such things as Ixiots (many 
of the great shoe manufacturing companies had moved west) and textiles 
(which as a rule were not successfully passed <m from generation to 
generation). In the winter of 1944-45 ^'‘cw England held 9,2 per cent 
of the total war supply and facilities contracts of the entire United 
States: the amount involved was roughly sixteen billion dollars. Of 
this, aircraft accounted for four billion, shipping three billion, ordnance 
three bidion. 


Ilanvrd and Ka/c Prrsuinf'llvr Influence 

These great universities do not belong merely to New England; their 
influence is national. Locally, their most important contribution—aside 
from an overriding dedication to national service during the war—is 
that New England is intellectually the most reasonable area in the 
country. Of course, dozens of smaller universities and colleges have 
assisted in this process. You can have temperate and rational and de¬ 
tached discussion alwut anything under the sun with most educated 
New Englanders; they will take up with calmness the pros and cons of 
almost any subject, no matter how startling or controversial. They will 
not get red in the face if you mention Bolshevism or the Ku-KIux Klan; 
they like to look at both sides of every question; in fact, they are quite 
capable of taking either side in any argument, and supporting it with 
clarity and vigor. For this beneficent climate of mind. Harvard and 
Yale are probably the factors most responsible. 

Harvard'is a national university, yes; but as I heard it said, it is a 
‘’provincial college." That is, roughly 75 per cent of students in the 
graduate sdiool are not New Englanders; roughly 75 per cent of under¬ 
graduates in Harvard College are. Harvard is run by its president and 
the six members of the corporation, who are a kind of self-perpetuating 
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oligarchy unique in the world. One interesting and little-known point’ 
is that only about 12,000 out of roughly 62,000 Harvard alumni 
regularly vote for the board of overseers, or ,subscril>e to the alumni 
bulletin. The president of Harvard. James llrvatit Conatit, is one of the 
ablest, most intelligent, and mf»st useful men in American public life, 
though many younger scientists thought that he look too conservative 
and conventional a line on postwar developments attending the atomic 
bomb. With the iKimb it.setf Conant, like \ annevar liush, had much 
to do. 

In mid-l94.'> came publication of (irnrnil luiticiiliou iti 0 Free Socifty, 
a book sponsored by Ifarvard ami written bv a gioup of faculty memlters 
who gave two years of research and stndv to the job. It made a con¬ 
siderable impact in the world of educalion all over the country; its 
contents are Iwith too lightly knit and too ramifting for discussion here. 
What it apirealed for most, in its earnest emle.-nor to bro,aden the liasis 
of American education as a preparation for true citizenship, was, first, 
less strictly vocational education in high schools; second, broad com¬ 
pulsory courses emphasizing root subjects—the humanities, science, 
and the social sciences—in the universities. Harvard itself |)re|)arcd to 
modify its elective system, under wliicli a bright student had previously 
been able to study almost anything he chose, and so did 'i’ale. 

How do Harvard and Yale differ? For one thing. Harvard is a good 
deal bigger, with 8,300 students’' as against 'I'ale's H'lt Yale has 

1,052 teachers to Harvard’s 1,871. Again. Harvard is more closely 
interlocked with Boston and Cambridge than is ^'ale with .New Haven. 
Without Harvard, Boston wnuldn't be niucli more than a provincial 
town; Harvard permeates every line of liosion's bi'tler lieing. Hut Yale 
seems less tied up with New Haven and the neighborhood. Finally, I 
heard it said, “they teach IwUcr at Yale, but Harvard is more cosmo- 
ix)litan and it spreads a richer feast." 

The president of A'ale. Oiarles Seymour, is a distingui.sjiefl historian 
and editor of the Colonel House journals. 6>n Ins faculty, as at Har¬ 
vard's. are seasoned and bright rebellious spirits iHdh, and the Yale 
University Press is one of the most discerning in the country. 

The New Eni/land Senators 

These are a formidable mi.scellany of extremely distinctive indi¬ 
vidualists, and most are very' able. Of one, Saltonstall, I shall talk in 

’ Another point not generally recognized is that Cambridge, the city, it not qdte 
what one would imagine from photographs of Harvard Yard. Mostly it’s a nun. 
A enrions item, according to Fortm (February, 1040) is that a resolutioa was 
eoce adopted by the Cambridge rity council “banishing from the sacred predacts 
e( the dty all printed matter in which appear the words Lenin or Leningrad.” • 

•Up to lljoo late in 1946. Of the total ys per cent are war veterans. 
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detail in the chapter following, not because he is the most typical but 
because he illustrates liest the tensions within his own great state. 
Almost all deserve much fuller treatment, and I hope to return to 
several in another place. This summary attempts nothing more than 
the briefest kind of cnm|iosite sketch. 

Wallate A. tl’Jiile of Maine is titular leader of the Republican party in 
the Senate; a pleasant, mild, and pious man of seventy, he is popular on 
all sides; his chief function is to hold the Iralance between two much more 
dominant and vivid men. Tall and X’andenherg, e.s])ccially since the 1946 
elections. Everybody likes W'hitc; few people pay much attention to 
him. Owen Brm’sirr, the junior Maine senator, is a totally different 
matter. Colorful, ambitious, hard-set, he has a complex voting record, 
and a career that may go almost anywhere. Brewster was a valuable 
member of the old Truman Committee; on the other hand he was a 
moving spirit of the I’carl Harbor investigation. Brewster had an 
isolationist past; but he voted to lift the arms embargo and for Ixith 
Lend Lea.se and selective service. He has taken a strong pro-Zionist 
line on Palestine, and on most domestic affairs he is lilieral. For 
instance he voted to confirm Henry Wallace for secretary of com¬ 
merce in IQ45 (so did five out of the eight Republican New England 
senators), and he thinks that for his party to tie itself to the extreme 
reactionary Democrats of the South is a ])ainful form of slow suicide. 

No tw'o men could l>e in greater contrast than the two Rhode Lstand 
senators. Peter (!. Oerry and Theodore T. (I'recn, though both are very 
rich men and both are Democrats. Gerry is a Bourbon of Bourlxms, one 
of the most reactionary men in Congress, a man of enormous inherited 
wealth and withal a very civilized old gentleman. He announced his re¬ 
tirement in KXh. Theodore T. Green, though seventy-eight years old, is 
junior to Gerry in point of service; just as Gerry is one of the extreme 
reactionaries in the .Senate, Green is one of the extreme liberaks. I have 
mentioned that his voting recortl on progressive legi.slation was recently 
judged too jier cent perfect hv the A'lVc Kefiihlic. Green is an out-and- 
out New Dealer; some Yankees practically think of him as a traitor to 
their class. His family is one of the most distinguished in Rhtxle Island; 
he is that rarest of things, a Bnahmin Democrat. Both Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and Woodrow Wilson asked him to handle the Rhode Island 
cami>aign in 1912; he chose Wilson. Once he was president of the 
American Bar Association; and he is a celebrated connoisseur of Chinese 
painting and ceramics. 

Brien McMahon (Democrat) of Connecticut is still another quite 
different type of man, a young politician (he is only forty-three) who 
did a good job as a gang-busting attorney, and who saw the Atomic 
Energy Bill through the Senate. McMahon went to Fordham and Yale, 
and became a protige of Attorney General Homer Cummings; he 
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helped prosecute remnants of the Dillingcr Raiij; in Chicago ami in 
Kentucky investigated the Harlan County coal o()crators who were 
accused of violations of the Wagner Act. .McMahon reached the Senate 
in 1944 by lieating John A. Danahcr, a l^cpuhhcan wheel horse and 
well-know'n isolationi.st. In J04C. McMahon, an anihitious man, was sup¬ 
posed to have been a chief force in breaking up the movement to mu 
Chester Bowles for governor of Conifttcticut, 

Both the New Hampshire senator.s are \i,gorous men too, w*ith such 
highly variegated records that they are hard to classify. Styles Bridges 
(Republican) was born in Maine, and went to .\cw Hampshire to 
devote himself to scientific agriniltnre. He had political interests from 
the beginning, and in i<),^4 became governor of Xc« I lainpshire at the 
age of thirty-si.x; at that time he was the youngest governor in the 
country. Bridges is an a,g,grcs.sivc rctictionarv on most issues. In 
194b he introduced a bill for a constitntinntil tnnendincnt the upshot of 
which, if ever carried through, would be to tinow olT the .'supreme Court 
bench the four justices mo.st recently named. He hates pres.sure groups: 
he W'as one of the very few .senatois who votnl against “neutrality" 
legislation before the w;ir; and he is pertinaeiousK- engaged in a con¬ 
tinual running fight with the CIO. the knose.eli family, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Kc]itihlics. Charles II '! id'ey (Kcpuhlican) is a 
much more reasonable man, whose voting record has been consistently 
progressive; he is an old-st\le craggy indnidiialist. '1 hough a Krpuhlicaii 
senator from New Hampshire, he spiak- widely under the auspices of 
the National Citizens I’ohtical ,\ction t'ommiiiee; ami although he has 
an isolationist past he hehcces firmly now in good relations with Russia 
and full co-o))cration. It was Tohey, moie tli.in any other man. who 
blocked Ed Pauley's nomination as under sei retary of the -Navy, for 
this Mr. Truman among others has not forguen him. 

Vermont has two splendid senatois. Ilaiieii A‘. .Iiisliii, one of 
the most u.seful men in Washington, was appointed in 1946 to suc¬ 
ceed Edward R. Stettinius as American repiesentalivc oh the United 
Nations Security Council. In the Senate .\nstni was a kind of George 
Norris in reverse; very lilieral on foreign policy, much more con¬ 
servative on things domestic. He is a lawyer by profession, Ixim in 
1877. In Me.\ico in 1945, he saved the Chapnlte))ec Conference from 
disaster singlchandcd—mostly by Ix ing sane. Cenri/c D. /liken is almost 
the precise inverse of .Austin. He was an intractable isolationist (before 
Pearl Harbor) and in domestic |Hiliry is a very strong liberal. But 
Aiken, like so many Vermonters, is full of idiosyncrasy. In December, 
1944, he was one of thre-e senators to ojiimisc all the nominations 
made by Stettinius. who had just liecome .secretary of state, for assistant 
secretaries; he voted "Nay" not only to .Macl-cish and Qayton, but 
also to Dunn, Holmes, Grew, and Rockefeller. What kind of State 
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Department Senator Aiken wanted is unknown. Austin’s record, in¬ 
cidentally, was exactly the opposite. Who says that Vermont isn’t an 
individualistic state? For Austin was one of the very few senators who 
voted jor all six Stettinius nominees. Senator Aiken is a fanner, 
specializing in fruits and wild flowers; he is the author of two books, 
Pioneering with Fruits and Berries, and Pioneering with Wild Flowers. 
During one Vermont election ctlftipaign he reported his expenses as 
exactly thirty cents; in another, he spent exactly nothing. Early in 1945 
he came out for an overhaul of the whole structure of federal govern¬ 
ment and suggested the creation of four new cabinet posts (Transporta¬ 
tion, Banking and Insurance, Social Welfare, and Public Works); early 
in 1946, searching out a way for ])cace, he said that our foreign policy 
was too pro-British. This man is a character. 

Vermont, a lucky state, has as successor to Au.stin a new senator, 
Ralph E. Flanders, self-educated and self-made, a machine tools manu¬ 
facturer who is supported by the CIO, and who is one of the most 
remarkably sound and able men in America. Flanders worked on the 
precursor of the War Production Board for a while, handling machine 
tool priorities (he probably knows more about machine tools than any 
other man in the country) and quit because he couldn't get along with 
the bureaucracy. laitcr Kooscvelt made him a member of the Economic 
Stabilization Board (though he is an emphatic Republican) and in time 
he became president of the Federal Reserve Hank in Boston, chairman 
of the New F.ngland Council, and a major actor in the Committee of 
Economic Development. Flanders was a strong Willkie man, and is a 
stout liberal with closely trained and productive brains who knows his 
way around. 

David /. H'alsh, Democratic .senator from Massachusetts from 1918 
to the end of 1946, is a wholly different type of person. He was born in 
1872; he is old, burdened with an awkward past, disappointed, and 
rejected. But for years his Massachusetts popularity was so great, 
among Brahmins and Irish both, that he was unbeatable; in 1940 he 
even ran ahead of Roosevelt. But young Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., who 
had previously resigned a Senate seat to go into the Army, ran against 
him in 1946 and beat him soundly.* I heard a friend say of Lodge once, 
but with admiration and affection, “Cabot thinks that only two people 
exist in the world, Cabot Lodge and his grandfather, Cabot Lodge; and 
of these two, one is dead.” His voting record in the Senate was very 
mixed. I quote Time (July 7, 1942): “He voted to limit the use of U.S.- 
forces to the western hemisphere, to restrict transfer of naval craft, to 
make a two-billion loan instead of Lend Lease. Then he voted for Lend 

*Hn brother, John Dsvis Lodge, won a Connecticut teat in Congrets in flw 
•aac election. 
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Lease, then to retain the neutrality act. llicn to declare war, thus taking 
alt sides.” 

New England has or had sonic rcniarkahlc folk in the House of 
Representatives too. Consider Congressman Joseph W. (Joe) Martin 
Jr., of Massachusetts, for long the nmiority leader and schednliil to be 
the new Speaker in 1947, who has as purely negative a record as any 
important man in Washington: consider a group of men and women 
like Chester E. Merrow of New Hampshire. Margaret Chase .'smith 
of Maine, Qiarles A. Pluniley of X'ermoni, Edith Nonrse Kogers of 
Massachusetts, and Roliert Hale <jf Maine; consider John W .McCor¬ 
mack, the ex-majority leader and the first Roman Catholic in history 
to have held that [lost, whose brother is a .Sonth lioston publican witli 
the nickname Knex-ko; and consider that lovely, s]Kclactilar, and very 
useful lady Clare Boothe Luce. 

During the 1946 debate on the Ilritisli luaii Mel ormaek had a slight 
brush with Representative Gordon 1 . ,Mclfoiiotigli of California: 

Mr. Merfonough' Mr. t. iiairiiian. will the geiillemaii yield? 

Mr. McCorviack: I yield. 

Mr. McDonough: What I have in mind is this - There is more of a 
desirability to have an association helweeii the British and the 
Americans, politically and hiiaiicially, than with any other nation 
on the face of the earth: is that the getitlemaii's coiiteiitioii? 

Mr. ItlcCormack: What docs the gentiemaii think’ 

Mr. McDonough: I am asking the gentleman. 

Mr. McCormack: What does the gentleman think? 

Mr. McDonough: The gentleman front Massachiisclts is sjieakitig. 

Mr. McCormack: What docs the gentleman think? 

Mr. McDonough: I am asking yon. 

Mr. McCormack: What does the gentlenian think? 

Mr. McDonough: I think there is. 

Mr. McCormack: Then all right. I will not eliallenge the gentle¬ 
man's answer to his own (piest ion. 

Mr. McDonough: The gentleman ought to lx lair and give us hii 
opinion. 

Mr. McCormack: I said I did not cliallcngc the gentlcman'.s own 
answer to his question. 

Mr. McDonough: Then there is a ixilitical significance? 

Mr. McCormack: There is no political significance almut this as 
intended. The gentleman, I ant sttre, is capable of drawing a dis¬ 
tinction between intent and results. 

Mr. McDonough: li (hh i gih} 

Mr. McCormack: WTty, the gentleman now shifts. Of course, it it 
not. 

Mr. McDonough: Is it a loan ? 

Mr. McCormack: Why, the gentleman knows it is. 
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Mr. McDonough: In the hearings Mr. Will Clayton, of the State 
Deiartment, referred to it not as a gift, not as a loan. 

Mr. McCormack: Is niy friend going to vote for the agreement or 
not? 

Mr. McDonough: I will decide that when the roil is called. 

Mr. McCormack: Then I have hopes that I may convert my friend 
l)ecause if ever in the last several hundred years we needed a spirit 
of constructive conversion it is today, not only in .America, hut else¬ 
where, ha.scd upon those truths in which we believe. 

The Chairman: The time of the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

IVIra/ .ViTC England Was and Is 

First, the N'ew F.ngland state.s—a kind of long-time working labora¬ 
tory in the procedures and tecbni(|ues of jiraetical government—helped to 
father most American |iolitical institutions. .Second, its contributions to 
literature anil science have been literally without parallel. Third, it gave 
financial brains and managerial capacity to the nation. The Rurlington 
and Union I’acific railroads were largely financed by Boston; for years 
both AT & T and General F.lectric bad their bead offices in Boston; so, 
still, have such corporations as I'nited Fruit, now run by that fabulous 
outlander, .Sam Zenmrray, The First National Bank of Boston still helps 
to finance Hollywood, and New England money still dominates traction 
in Houston, textile inilbs in Memphis, and slioe factories in St. Louis. 

But there are two more serious contributions that, ixrhaps above these 
others. New Fngland may be said to make today. Both, it is interesting 
to note, embody concepts which particularly distingui.sh the New 
England character; Imth have a strong .symbolic significance. One is 
insurance. Hartford, Connecticut, is still the insurance capital of the 
world. The other is education. I have mentioned Harvard and Yale. 
But think also of Radcliffe, Mount Holyoke, Smith, and Wellesley, of 
Amherst, Williams, and MIT (Mass.), of Dartmouth (New Hamp¬ 
shire), Bowdoin (Maine), and Brown (Rhode Island). Think also of 
the great Ixiys’ schools—Deerfield, Andover, and Groton In Massa¬ 
chusetts, Putney in A'ermont, Phillips Exeter in New Hampshire, and 
a round dozen in Connecticut. Boys from all over the country get their 
basie character patterns out of the New England way of life. 

So to conclude this general summary. If anyone should ask “Where 
b New England?" the answer might well be "in the bodies and minds 
of men everywhere in the nation." 



Chapter 29 

SaltonstdII 

lEVLRKTl SALTONSTAi-L, tiircc ttnu’s Tiior of M assa¬ 
il cliusetts, senator fnmi Mas'-aclnisi’iis sniif luiniarv, i()45. and a 
mild Republican white ho])e for i()4K iv :i tail. ^vMit. skinny man of 
fifty-four with hard red ch(‘ek‘^. ali^oliiti* hl»^(‘''!^. and llie iijift of iK'ing 
popular. He is jiractically the nicest jierson ainhodv ever met. 1 never 
heard of anvhody who disliked luin—after \eajs of luirlv-luirlv in one 
of the toughest jxditical states in the union, ^^lu talk about Sallimstall 
in W ashinglon or P.oston and sonietinies wdiuler where the nigger in the 
woodpile is. It seems alniosi umi much i(» hehe\e that any politician can 
have so many good traits, and so few l»ad ones. He has, it seems, every¬ 
thing: wealth, induslnoiisiKss. Yankee shrewdness, and. almve all, 
character. Then you diseiwer that in i<»t4 he won the greatest vole in 
Massacliu.seits history U]» to that lime; the (hi he has n that when .Salton- 
Stall is running, you don’t count the votes, \on snnplv weigh tliein. And 
finally you discover that he, a hlue-hlood ot lilue-liioods, aclneves these 
astonishing results in jiari through the supj»ori of tliose who it might 1)C 
supposed would most \igorously oppose him—the Jlostun of Irish 
descent. 

I heard some pleasant stones about John H. Corcoran, tlic Democratic 
mayor of Cambridge who was rash enough i(» opj»osr Saltonstall for 
senator. They met shortly before the campaign l»egan; Mr. Corcoran 
spoke up anxiously: “You d(»n't mind if I run against you, do you, l^v?" 
In another cam])aign—this must certainly Ik* apocryphal—hi.s oj)j)onent 
told a friend, “I don’t know whom you're going to vote for, Imt I’m 
for Saltonstall!" 

How shall one explain stories of this kind' Saltonstall is the most 
complete possilde contrast to the popular conception of the successful 
American politician. How did he get that way.' IvCl us explore. 

The Cift of Modesty 

For one thing, Salion.stall has the great and precious gift of modesty; 
for another, he gets on well w ith almost all kinds of |)Cop1c. AVhen still 
governor he took me out to Xeedhani w here lie made a noonday speech. 
Afterward I overheard two bits of dialogue. One man said, “Governor, 
thanks for your check.’* Saltonstall looked puzzled. *T*m your elco- 

47S 
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trician,” came the response. At the same moment another guest called 
out, “Any chance of playing tennis sometipie this week, Lev?” 

A few days later I ran into him in the lobby of the Somerset Club. 
Nobody who has ever seen him could possibly forget him; his face is 
extraordinarily distinctive. But before I could say a word he strode up, 
and intro<hiced himself! "Maybe you've forgotten me,” he said with 
complete genuineness, ‘Tm Lcverett Saltonstall.” 

His wife is as mwlest as he is. I met someone who has known them 
well for years, who said, “I have seen Lev and Alice come into a room 
together alxjut a hundred times, and I never saw either look anything 
but shy.” In one election campaign Saltonstall's opixinent kept graciously 
making Mrs. Saltonstall gifts of nylon stockings. 

Family Tree oj Family Trees 

One hears much of Cabots, Lowells, .\<hnises, but actually from the 
point of view of seniority the two greatest families in New England are 
not these; only the Wintlirops and Salionstalls arc, as the phrase is, 
“arms-bearing”; they brought their coats of arms from England. “My 
God, they arc a family I” one friend told me, e.xplaiiiing that they were 
so impeccably sure of their [K-rpetiiity that they iitimed their children for 
their grandparents, not the parents. 

The Saltonstalls trace descetit back to 1,^43. Sir Richard Saltonstall 
founded the Boston suburb of Watertown iti 1630, and oti his death left 
his fortune to Harvard College; for ten successive generations the .Sal¬ 
tonstalls, father atid son, have gone to Harvard. During the Revolution¬ 
ary days the family—very intelligent and pre,scient—supported the 
American side, laiverett's great-grandfather was once president of the 
Massachusetts senate and ma>or of Salem; his grandfather was collector 
of the Port of Boston by appointment of Grover Cleveland. Both grand¬ 
father and father were Democrats, odd as this may seem. 

The Saltonstall wealth came from his mother's side of the family; 
she was a Brooks, and so Leverett's tidy background is interlaced not 
only with Saltonstalls but Brookses and Adamses. The considerable 
family fortune was founded not in Massachusetts, but in the Middle 
West: the Saltonstalls were early and highly successful speculators in 
Chicago real estate and western railroads, lcverett and his mother are 
suppoied to be worth anywhere between five and ten million dcdlars 
to^y. 

Sddom have I seen in America a more compactly packed parcel of 
bmily grobnd than the Saltonstall colony in Chestnut Hill, Newton, just 
outside Boston. Gray stone gates lead into a small park; an artificial 
ditch ties across the road, so that automobiles must slow down to pro¬ 
tect children playing. Saltonstall's grandfather laid out in this neighbor- 
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hood five simple plots for his five children: on one is Leverctt's house 
today—a gray frame structure'with three red chtinneys, cream window 
frames, and a comfortable railed porch—and his mother, Mrs. Kichard 
Saltonstall, resides next door. More .Saltonstall )vro|ierties and houses 
lie close by: a cousin, George West has one, atid three more relatives. 
Mrs. Henry Fessenden (“Cousin Kitty"), Mrs. Kegin.dd (>rey ("t ousin 
Rosie"), and Mrs. George Mumford C Cousin Uella") (K-cniiy the 
others.* 

For all this extreme tincture of family e.schi.siveness I.everett bad a 
very normal upbringing. A Itoston newspaiwr asked i.oinc eminent New 
Englanders if they had ever lieen punished when they were children. 
These were the governor's answers: 


"Ever spanked or wln]>ped?" 
“With what?" 

"By whom?" 

“What age?” 


“Where ?" 
"What for?" 


Yes. 

I'ather's slipiR-r. 

Father 

Old enough to remember 
and while Father was 
still young enough to do 
the job 

F'atlier's bedroom. 
.Sinhborn disobedience. 


In 1903, Saltonstall met a voting girl named Alice Wesselhoeft at a 
dancing school, and he fell in love with her on the six.t. lie was then 
eleven years old. He has lieen in love with her ever since hey were 
married in 1916. and had six children: one. I’eter, was kiled m Gu^ 
in the summer of 1944. Several others, like Leverett Jr. ani .1111 V ** 
was a radio operator in the \\ aves, had active service rccor< s, ic y g 
est were still in school during the war. , . , . . 

I talked to Saltonstall several times and each time I tried to explore 
the pattern of his convictions. The central core is always it ^ib 
associated with his family: the family tliat i.rodiiced urn and the fami y 
he produced. And he has reached a simple philosophy more or less to 
the effect that a good family spirit is what produces g^l communities 
which in turn is what should produce good government. Naive. 

When I asked him “What do you believe in most, he scratched lut 
head and looked puzzled. “Well, it might sound more impressive if I 

*In the iranediate vicinity are both a large rewrvoi r and aliojIie fOTn^G ^^ 
« a ». TV- TI ■etmrf oftf of iHc BlOSt ACtJVC NJUtlll III tllC WlllM® 

w SS^iiirteri. Saltoratall told me that thii proi^W 

Harbor days: lie feared the Nans might How im Bostons water ttipply. 
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said something like 'democracy' or 'the country,' but let’s not be pre¬ 
tentious—what I believe in most is HaiVard and my family.” 

A Sleep Rise in Career 

Saltonstall was conventionally graduated from Harvard in 1914, and 
was .secretary of his class. His scholastic record was not distinguished, 
nor did he do anything notable in atliletics, though he played hockey 
and captained the first and only crew ever to win the Henley cup. He 
read for the bar. and worked for a few years as an attorney and—of 
course, Boston being Boston—as a ‘‘trustee.” 

But politics bit and scorched him early. It is in the blood. He hap¬ 
pened once to find an old newspaper—of date 1875—in the family 
archives; it described how his grandfather, on being sworn in as collector 
of the port, made a stirring apjieal for integrity in public office. This 
made a considerable impression on i.everett; from that time on, so he 
says, he wanted to follow his forebear’s footsteps. I asked him how his 
political life began, but I do not vouch for all the details that follow—^he 
is both .so swift in speech and so shy that it is somewhat difficult to nail 
him down. It .seems that one of his uncles, F.ndicott Pealiody Saltonstall 
(the whole story is pivoted on family rehationshipsl, once set out to 
run for district attorney. When James Michael Curley, the celebrated 
Irish boss of Boston, heard that Kndicott Peabody Saltonstall might get 
this job, he snorted, “What! .All three of him?” But Uncle Endicott got 
in. Then Leverett laTamc an alderman. Endicott gave him a post in the 
district attorney’s office, and in 1923 he ran for the Massachusetts 
legislature and won. 

In 1936, having risen to he speaker, Saltonstall entered for the lieu¬ 
tenant governorship; be was defeated in a close race by an Irishman who, 
ever since, has lived on the reputation of being the one man who ever 
beat him. For Saltonstall has never lost another election. His rise has 
been astonishingly swift and steep. He ran for governor in 1938 against 
Curley, and won by a tremendous vote—in part liecause so many Bos¬ 
tonians had become sick of that grotesque old man. Running for 
re-election in 1940, Saltonstall got in again, but only by a narrow 
margin; his opponent. Attorney General Paul A. Dever, was an excellent 
man—^which goes to show that when Ma.ssachusetts has to vote between 
two good candidates, the re.sult will be close. In 1942, running for 
governor a third time, Saltonstall beat Roger Lowell Putnam, the mayor 
of Springfield. Then came the senatorial race in 1944. 

This election filled the seat originally held by Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr. who, a capable and highly complex and ambitious young man, 
resigned in February to enter the Army. Saltonstall might easily have 
quit as governor, whereupon the lieutenant governor could have appointed 
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him to the Lwlge vacancy-wliich would have meant a senate seat with- 
out a fight. But, says Saltonstall, “I didn't quite like to do it " So he 
decided to stay on as governor until his term was fmi.shed, and take his 
chances nmnmg as a regular candidate. To till the vacancy he apiKiinted 
his friend Sinclair Weeks, with the understanding that Weeks would 
not subsequently run against him, lies victory in the race that followed 
was prodigious. He carried Mas.sacliiiseits h\ a j-to-i niajoritv-some- 
thing all but unjirccedcnled. .And it was the more impressive in that 
Roosevelt carried the state by 113.046 votes .against Dewey, and Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin of Pioston fa Democrat of course') won the governor¬ 
ship overwhelmingly; taking the Kooscvclt-1 obin tigures as a criterion. 
Saltonstall ran ahead of bis ticket b_\' three liimdrcd thousand votes. No 
such personal triumph had btaai known iti Massachusetts history, and 
Salton.stall became the greatest personal vote getter the Bav .Si.ate has 
ever known. 

Saltonstall seconded Dewey .at the ( hiengo convention fiqqq). hut 
he was .something of a Wilikieile at heart. During the eaiiqiaign he 

inadvertently caused W illkie great pain, however, fn an fliterview in 

New York he predicted that Dewey would carry Massaehiisctts liy 
getting so-and-.so many votes more than Willkie got in 1040 Saltonstall 
did this because if he had said anything else I'vervhodv would have knowm 
at once that Dewey was as good as beaten. But Willkie was hurt at 

W'hat he thought was a slight from a friend, and because he thought I.ev 

W'as showing himself a shocking]} poor prophet, fWilIkie was right, of 
course.) 

We come now to a question that demands answer. H'/iv did .Saltonstall 
run so far ahead of the ticket^ What accounts for his hold on Massa¬ 
chusetts voters? It apjiears that theie are several reasons: 

(1) His obvious merit. He gave the stale six years of excellent 
administration. People liked him because he was wholesome and upright. 
His popularity overran party lines. 

(2) He was careful not to say anything much against Roosevelt. He 
always worked closely with Wasliinglon on national defemsc. 

(3) A moderate lilieral. he caught most of the miildle-roaders. Some 
of his speeches sound as if they had been written for, not against, the 
New Deal. 

(4) His lalwr record was gocKl, and although the Political Action 
Committee, which was very strong in the state at the time, did not 
overtly support him, it did little to opjKisc him. (The CIO, incidentally, 
did support him in 1942.) 

(5) Above all, the Irish-de.scendcd community did not fight him 
with much punch. Motives for this date liack a long way. Many honest 
Irish were mortified by the records of previous Democratic govemon; 
they wanted a decent upstanding man. And some Irish, looking up to 
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the Yankees, voted for Saltonstall out of a curious inverted snobbery— 
they enjoyed being on the Ilrahniin side for a change; they were eager 
to line up with Beacon Hill. 

( 6 ) A last complex point. Some of the Irish voted for him, even if 
this meant a diminished vote for the Democratic ticket, because they 
hated FDR. 

Incidentally Saltonstall is a memlMT in good st.inding of the most 
venerable and celebrated of Irish institutions in Boston, the Charitable 
Irish Society. He dug up an Irish ancestor sottic years ago and thereupon 
became eligible for inemiKTship. The stitall joke is that it was quite a 
strain to hud his Irish strain. 

Thinijs }fostly Personal 

I have mctitioned .‘saltotistall'.s hotise in Chestnut Hill, but when in 
the Boston area he niitch prefers to spettd what tittie ho c,an on his nttiety- 
acre farm near Drtver. Whett he was gowruor he always s]ient week 
ends there, *00011 if it meant leaving the state house at three o'cliKk 
Saturday morning, when his work was linally done. On the farm, he 
liked to relax by pitching hay and cutting wooil: more lately he has 
drop|K'd exorcise so strenuous. I'or years he and Mrs. SaltonsUll rode 
to hounds. But they gave it up in 1030 when. l.ev told me, "I fell and 
broke my neck and the Missus fell and broke her leg.” 

His w'ookilay routine (as governor) was more or less as follows. H« 
took a Boston & .Albany suburban train from the Chestnut Hill station, 
and got off at Huntington -Avenue, one .stop before the terminus. From 
here it is a mile to the state house; he usually walked it, since this 
provided the only fresh air he was apt to gel. He arrived at his desk 
at 9:20. Then he w orked till six. eight, ten, as the day demanded. 

He drinks m«lcrately, smokes very little, and eats anything. He has a 
drawl and pronounces the word law "lawr." He is fond of the theater but 
never gets time to go. He told me, “But the Missus gets to the symphony 
every once in a while." 

What he likes best arc familiar things. When he was governor, if he 
happened to lie in New York or Springfield, he would always try to 
catch the last night train, so that he could sleep at home in Boston. 

He lias little time to read anything except official papers. But he goes 
through Time cover-to-cover, and glances at Lije. It takes him a very 
long time to read a book. Sometimes he picks up a heavy vtdume, usually 
at a political subject; it will last him months. "My wife jollies me about 
ft,” he likes to say. 

He seeks to persuade good people to help him write his speeches; then 
aometimes this embarrasses him. Boston’s new archbishop, Dr. Cushing, 
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drafted his last Thankspving Day proclamation; but when this was 
widely praised he felt tliat CushitiR should have had the credit. 

Saltonstall is not much of a churchgoer. Technically he is a Unitarian. 
But his faith, in the Puritan tradition, .springs out of himself rather than 
front any obedience to a dogmatic creed. 

His sense of humor is fairly acute. Once he got letters from I’rcsident 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt on sneresMve days, expressing totally 
different views on the .same matter. Saltonstall cxphxled, "Can't those 
two nvr get together?”® 

I asked him what he wanted most out of life that he didn't have. He 
replied with a disarming simplicity, " I'o Ire of service, and to leave a 
good name.” 

His friends are legioti, partly because his own friendliness is efforlle.ss. 
He told me that lie prohalily knew about ten tlionsand ireople in Massa¬ 
chusetts by name and face, but that now. as lie gets idder, his memory 
sometimes fails him. He has a nice homely touch. coni|aratively rare in 
blue-bloods; he is neither stuffy nor a l>ackslap|rer. I'roluibly his closest 
political friend and adviser is Henry J. Minot; 1 asked what Minot "did" 
and got the reply, “Oh, he's just a gentleman." Minot's brother is a 
Nobel prize winner in medicine. He held no oflicial job when .Saltonstall 
was governor; he carried no title or salary, but simply kept a desk in the 
state house. 

Another ]rerson very close to him—and this is a good example of 
Saltonstall's wide gamut—is .Allan Uarrivee, his iiide and chanlfeiir. You 
can tell a good deal about a man from the amount of proprietary interest 
taken in liim by [reople of his entonr.age: and I.arrivee worships him. No 
detail in .Saltonstall's life, from high jiolitirs to what he lias for break¬ 
fast, escapes I^arrivee's attention, and he wants any visitor to like and 
above all nnder.stand his Iwss just as he d<res. Ijirrivec is “new" in 
Saltonstall’s service; that is, he has Ireen with him a mere six years. 
The other chauffeur has licen with the family thirty-four years. Salton¬ 
stall, Larrivec told me, "is the most considerate man who ever lived.” 
He will take the most extraordinary pains to sec to the chauffeur’s com¬ 
fort, and so on. Larrivee, of French descent, is Catholic. Ted Stavredet, 
a sergeant in the state police who was his bodyguard, is Greek in origin, 

Saltonstall has a good puritanical sense of the value of industry; also 
of time. He has one habit that sometimes annoys tlie entourage. “He 
drives us crazy catching trains." If a train is to leave at 2:37, he will 
not dream of getting to the station until 2 •.J/h'/i. 

He works “like a jumping jack,” his friends told me; he is doing 
•omething day and night, and one of the few criticisms I heard is that 

*At to bis sense of hainor be wrote in tbe Amrriem Mfrnry (Anfi^ 1946), 
ftat like all stnators who work in tbe Senate Office BaiUina, he twnettmes feta 
Bfil addressed “Senator Saltonstall, S.O.B., Washinfton, D.C.“ 
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he tries to do too much himself. He is so conscientious that he finds it • 
difficult to delegate authority; he likes to fuss around. He can’t keep 
his fingers out of things—^another New England trait. 

He has considerable capacity to turn unfriendly comment to his 
advantage. On one occasion his inveterate opponent Curley called him a 
"blue-blood with a .South iloston face." (In college, Saltonstall’s nick¬ 
name was "Horseface.") He replied to the effect that he certainly wasn’t 
afraid to show South Htjston just what his face was like. 

Saltonstall has ctJine a long way quickly and he still has much to 
learn, his friends say. ,'\t the beginning. Iwcause of his shyness, he didn’t 
like rough give-and-take; he was the wcjrld's worst public greeter. The 
legend is that two friends hired a suite in the Parker House, installed 
a .sfap liox in a locked room, ripped off I.ev’s coat and shirt, hoisted 
him up on the bo.x. ami kept him there shouting and gesticulating till 
he got used to it \nother story is that one adviser sought to curb him 
from ever .saying an\thing extemporaneous; Saltonstall had made some 
wisecrack that didn't quite catch lire. The adviser cautioned him, “Lev. 
any time \ou ever think of another quickie, call me up, and next day I'll 
let you know whether or not to use it." 

There is a cliche about Saltonstall: that he has even thing—except 
brains and top-Ibght intelli'ct. I have read everything I could find about 
him, and almost all critics assert that be is neither brilliant nor profound. 
But giKsl .senators are .seldom "brillhant’’ or "profound." His chief 
defect, if you can put it that wav, is what I would describe as a lack of 
essential bulk. He does not lack stamina; but his shoulders are not 
very broad. He could never be like Theodore Roo.sevelt, say—a pro¬ 
digiously lull man capable of taking violent risks, of making tremendous 
mistakes, of creating explosive cataclysms. Saltonstall is not a genius. 
(Few men are.'l He is not an Olvnqiian; he will never mimic Prome¬ 
theus. The blasting fires of creation do not rage in his lean lielly. 

Nevertheless, in recapitulation, we may .summarize the chief sources of 
his considerable jiower. First, integrity. He never pretends to be what 
he isn’t. Second, modesty and friendliness. Third, a canny man, he never 
promi.ses anything. He told me that in three campaigns for governor, 
he had made only one specific promise, to reiiair a stretch of local road 
near Holyoke. Fourth, he draws support from both sides, liecause of his 
essential moderation. F'ifth, though wealthy, he is very frugal, and he 
gave Massachusetts the strictest financial administration since Coolidge. 
He has never in his life wasted a cent—something vshich appeals to 
Yankees. Sixth, he has a kind of naivete more precious than the most 
refined sophistication. I heard him say once that he had sent two 
chickens from his farm to Washington by air express, so that a relative 
might have them for Thanksgiving. The express bill was $3.88, He added 
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, ljuite seriously, “The chickens wcrcn'i worth $3.88 themselves, hut I 
sent them anyway.” 

Saltonstall would be pleased to l)e president in IQ48. Trolwhly he has 
very little chance. Anyway the prospect fnglitens him almost as much as 
it attracts. 


A JVord or Tzoo on iJir h'rcotd 

Saltonstair.s record as povemor for three terms was commendable, 
and he is particularly [>r(>iid of his stale's coiiinhutKni to the war. I 
asked him whal had been his bi^'i^cst crisis; he replied that the first 
six or seven weeks of his first term uere the hardest, when he had to 
clean house and establish the level of ;^overnment on a new, sanitary 
basis. This aside, his worst crisis came over birth control. Massachusetts 
and Connecticut are the onlv two slates in tlie nation wliere the practice 
of contraception is .still technically illejjal; after years of efTfirl a birth 
control act finally passed the lej^islature. The {.;o\ernor In’lieved person¬ 
ally in the hill, hut after a stitT stru^'jjle ^\ilh himself he vetoed it. His 
reason: its eiiaclnVnt w(*iiid liave hopelessly dixided the slate just when 
political unity was most necessary at the hej;innin^» of the war. 

He is very j>rond of some of the men lie to work for him like 
Thomas F. Sullivan, a distinjjiiislied enjjineer and former eliairman of 
the Hoston Transit Comnii.ssi(ni. whom he made Kosion’s chief of police. 
Oddly (*nouj.,di. it is the j^ovenuir \\ho fills tliis mnnicipal post in Massa¬ 
chusetts; Saltonstall, hy appointing an Irishman of irreproachable 
character, pleased almost ever\bod\, rural Kepnblicans an<l urban Demo¬ 
crats alike.'* Another inteiestin^ appointment \Nas that (*f Matthew W. 
Bullock as chairman of the Slate I’arole Ihiar<!. IhilkHk, a ^fJ^duatc of 
Dartmouth and the Harvanl l.aw .School, and a man with an out¬ 
standing civic record, is a Negro. 

On January 9. 1045, Feverett Saltonstall was sworn in as junior sena¬ 
tor from Ma.ssachiisetls. When he and his wife arrived in .Washington 
they were met at the train hy their daughter Fmily, who had tcmjwrary 
leave from her post in the \\'aves. Saltonstalfs first remark to rej)ortcr.s 
M'as characteristic: ‘T’ln not here to make news; I’m down here to try 
to learn. All I know is that I'm on the honeymoon. No conjmitmcnts; 
no promises of any kind.” 

He took a strong li})cral line on foreign jKilicy at once; one of hU 
first acts was to join a round robin of freshman senators pledging .support 
to the administration on international afTair.s. I asked him in Boston how 

* Boston is the only great city in the country where the governor of the state, 
not the mayor, appe^ints the chief of |H>lice The rural Kepubheans, who thought 
that their governors might not he safe in dangerous Bostim m the old days, put this 
measure through in the first place, and rural jealousy of urban political power haa 
kept at on the books ever since. 
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he happened to become an interventionist long before Pearl Harbor, in 
1939. His answer was disarmingly simple. He kept hearing airplanes fly 
over his hou.sc. And he knew they were en route to Europe. Well then, 
£uro|)e couldn't be so far away I He rqirescnts a seaboard, a mercantile 
community. Therefore he couldn't afford to blind himself to what went 
on abroad. 

Early in his Senate career Saltonstall .showed (a) that he was willing 
to l)e heterodo.v with the cottrage of his coitvictions, and (t) that he 
was a lilK'ral on sottic domestic issties too, hy heitig one of the few 
Repuhlicans to vote for confirntation of Henry Wallace as secretary of 
commerce after the fight with Jesse Jones. Finally, it is extremely 
typical of him that he waited lor more than a year, until April 25, 1946, 
before making a major speech in the Senate. He was feeling his way 
catitiously, exploring the titifattiiliar groutid. When he did speak at 
last it was in stipinirt of the British loati. 



Chapter 30 

Inside New England II 




To my mind Maine is the most iK'amii'ul state we have in tins 
country, hut even more appealing is its homeliness 

--Ihioth Tarknigton 


M aine, a sturdy ^talc, lias spenal cliarattcristic.s all its own. I'or 
one thinp it is tmicli Injj^er than most peojile tlunk; it is, in fact, 
almost as large as the other New England states combined (33.J15 
square miles for Maine, 33.393 for the oilier live); it is bigger than 
South Carolina, and almost as big as New ^*ork or Ohio. A single one 
of its counties, Aroostook, celeliraled tor its potatoes—its potato yield 
makes it the third wealthiest agncuhural conntv m the whole country— 
is bigger than Connecticut and Khode Island put lo^jciher. 

Maine’s chief di.stinction is. however, not si/e hut character. One 
element in this is intrejndity. The stale is largely inaiked by fingers of 
land poking out into the sea; in the most literal sense its luh.stermen and 
other fishermen make their living by combat wiili the elements. Another 
factor is the complete simjihciiy and financial integrity of almost all old 
Maine citizens; money doesn't count for evervihing in their .scale of 
values; pc*ople will spend their last cent on a loai of pale yellow paint for 
their liouse.s; drop a jxickethook in the streets of .\ugu.sta, and a dozen 
passers-by will return it. .Another element is humor. This is not as 
wry and hitter as is humor in N’ermont, say; it has a glow; it has Iwcn 
softened by the Atlantic fogs. Still, it can he sharp. Kor instance Bert 
Sinnett, an old retired lohsterman and a memlK-r of one of the ancient 
fanulies of Maine, was once callc<l as a witness in a lawsuit. 

Q. Your name is Bert Smnetl? « 

' A. Yes. 

Q. You live in Ba>ley Island? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Lived there all your life? 

A. Not yet. 

Finally, Maine has great pride. Almost all its people arc proud, from 
the marmoreally entrenched aristocracy of Bar Harbor to the lonely pro¬ 
fessor living in a shack on a deserted beach. Brunswick spells its main 
street ‘'Maiiw'* Street, and every school child is ol>ltged to study for a 
specified time the state’s history and accomplishments. (Also, something 
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unique in America, an old statute has it that every teacher must give 
ten minutes a week to instruction in kindness to birds and animals.) As 
to Maine's history, it contains some little-known points and curiosities. 
A twrnphlet called Vacis .-Ihout Maine asks u> if we know: 

Tliat Sebastian CalK)t vi.sited Maine in 1497. 

That in 1607, thirteen years prior to the landing of the Pilgrims, 
the Pophani coioni>ls settled at the mouth of the KennelK*c. 

That the first chartered city in America was York. Maine, in 1642. 

That a gaol built in 1653 is the oldc'it public building in New 
Kngland. 

Tliat the first pile Inidge built in America was built at York in 
1761 and is still standing. 

Maine is the habitat of novelists like the late Pooth Tarkington and 
Kenneth Rolierts; it has fabulously cold winters and is also, by some 
strange paradox, tlie borne of Palm Beach cloth; along its swift rivers 
the windows of its mills are painted blue, to keep sunlight out; 21,611 
deer were killed in Maine last year, and there are estimated to he 150.000 
deer still roaming at large, more than when the white man came; it 
produces more sanlincs than any other state, and more hluclierrics; 
Maine was part of Massacluisciis till 1S20, and the jnill of Boston is 
still very strong; it was the first state to appropriate sums for tourist 
and vacation adveitising. ami the onlv eastern stale with an official 
trade-maik. to distinguish “Stale of Maine" apples and jiotatoes; it is 
the state from \\lu»se }>orts. like I’angor, i»ld-lmie sea cajilains went to 
the West Indies with cargiK’s t>f tup hats ami. kdieve it or not, ice; it 
lias 17 million acres of forest, 2.300 lakes, 5.147 rivers, few leading 
families, and fewer millionaires. 

To get from Porilan<l. Maine, to the northern edge of Aroostook 
County, on tlie iKtrdcr of Canada, takes a full day by train. The farmers 
there are like few elscwliere in the union—individualists, fatalists, and 
gamblers, all at once. Too much rain or lack i»f it may seriously injure 
the jwtato crop, and Governor Horace A. Hildreth told me that it 
gave him quite a thrill, when he was campaigning in 1944, to liear a 
farhicr say, ‘‘Well, if we don’t have rain this week, we lose tliirty mil¬ 
lion dollars." Of cour.se, ideally, Maine agriculture should l)e more 
diversified. The state lias what is known as a jxitato tax, in.stalled in 
1937 to promote potato sales and projiaganda; the potato grower pays 
it himself, one cent per barrel. In i(>43 the tax brought in $170,000, and 
it is a sidelight on New Kngland cliaractcr tliat tlie total cost of adminis¬ 
tering it iVHvS $102. 

Politically, a unique item al>out Maine is that it holds its gubernatorial 
election in Septemlicr. two months licfore any other state; thus arose the 
apothegm, “As Maine goes, so goes the nation." Of course Maine votes 
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in November too for national ofliccs. One reason (or (his anomaly is 
that the Republicans are pretty sure as a rule to carry state jxists (though 
there was a Democratic governor as recently as I03.t). and the Repub¬ 
lican organization likes to flaunt a Maine victory to the country, before 
the national polls. 

It would probably be a mistake, Iiowever, to a.ssume (hat Maine will 
always remain impregnably Republican. Dewey only carried it by a 
narrow margin; W’illkie likewise. The trcTul—in Maine as elsewhere 
in New England—is all toward urbanization, industrialization, which, 
as we know, usually means more DeiiKwrats. .M.iinc has changed fast; 
consider for Instance the great inflins of war workers into I’ortland. The 
state used to be predominantly agricultural: now, v\liat with iKiots, tex¬ 
tiles, shipbuilding, it is not less than fio |)cr cent industrial. I’otatoes are 
important—yes—but Maine's most valuable industry by far is ]iaper; 
the great pajier mills in their inas-ive balf-liiddcn forest empires are 
the pivots of the state economy. 

There arc, it would .seem, four chief elements in the political life of 
Maine: 

(1) The propertied cla.ss. which, in general, has the power to give 
jobs and which almost always votes Repiililic.iii 

(2) The French Canadians, calleil in .Maine “Francos." They are, as 
always, practically unassimilahle, and they lonstitute a considerable 
political force. I'he I'rcnch (. ainulian \ote is split—sonic upstate Francos 
vote Republican, but in Portland and the big mill towns they are 
violently Democratic: they completclv doininatc I’iddeford and Lewi.s- 
ton, and liave roughly half the vote in Waterville. Hiddeford is run by 
a French Canadian Ihiss, Mayor Ftusier, practically in the way Frank 
Hague runs Jersey City. 

(3) The rural districts, which dominate the legislature and prevent 
any fair distribution of voting [xiwer U-causc of their suspicion of “big- 
city ways." Portland, with 73.643 iwople and 8 jicr cent of the jxipu- 
lation of Maine, has only 7 votes in an assemhly of 133. This is not only 
a typical New Fngland phenomenon, but one characteristic of the 
country at large as we know. 

(4) The Central Maine I'ower Coni|)anv, a surviving fragment of the 
old Insull empire, which supiihes [xiwcr to most of the state, control* 
various enterjiriscs, and maintains "legislative agents" who are a big 
influence in the legislature. Probably this company is the strongest single 
political factor in the state. 

One Man oj Maine 

One of the most attractive and original men in American public life 
is Sumner Sewall, governor of Maine for two terms from l<)4l to 1945. 
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In 1942, campaigning for re-election, he won the greatest majority in 
the history of the state. He did not enter the 1944 race, largely because 
he needed to recoup his modest private fortune—once again we may 
note how this country loses the services of good men by not paying them 
enough—and, in part, bccau.se he thought "the job was done.” 

Sewall, who is nearing fifty, is an explosively energetic man. He 
comes from an old and distingui.shcd shipping family; his grandfather, 
a Democrat, once ran for vice president under Bryan. His remarkably 
interesting wife is Russian; though the wife of a Republican governor, 
she proudly kept on display in Blaine House—the gubernatorial mansion 
in Augusta—an autographc<l portrait of Eleanor Roosevelt, which con¬ 
siderably titillated the local sfKiety. .Sewall volunteered as an ambulance 
driver in France in World War I; then he joined the first American 
air squadron, and Itccamc an early ace. After the war he dug for oil in 
Mexico, grew .sugar in Cuba, and workeil in South .America and Spain. 
Returning to tlie United States he reverted to his first love, aviation; 
he helped organize Colonial .Xirlines, and has Iteen mixed up in com¬ 
mercial aviation ever since. He went into Maine politics "for the hell of 
it," serving first in the local legislature, tlicn the senate. He became presi¬ 
dent of the .senate in lo^S, and then governor. 

Seu'all first came into national prominence during the 1944 presidential 
campaign when he made a strong prolaW speech in Detroit. Pre¬ 
viously he had Iwen very active, like most of the young Republican 
governors, for a )X)sitive foreign affairs plank at the Chicago convention. 
His theory about the CIO—which dumbfounded his conservative sup¬ 
porters in Maine—was, and is, that nothing in the world was more 
sensible than that .Vnierican lalror, .seeking more jobs and better wages, 
should tlirectly attempt to express itself in politics. Scwall’s range of 
ideas and interests is wide, vivid, and provocative. He told me that 
during the war German prisoners in Aroostook got better “wages" in 
the potato fields than native farmhands, which he thought was a pretty 
crazy demonstration of how things can go wrong in .American economy; 
that no one is ever going "to slip things over" on this country again as 
in the 20's and 30's; that there is just as keen a need for government- 
trained men to go into business as for business-trained men to go into 
government; that as a kind of dynamic substitute for war, Americans 
with hope and ideals still cryingly need op|X)rtunity for “adventure"; 
that the people by and large are a hundred miles ahead of the politicians: 
and that most citizens have “more than a dollar sign in their blood” 
and that if they really want good public services, they will be willing to 
pay for them. 

Sewall’s administration was, despite his rambunctious irreverence, a 
nodd 'of solid government. He put the state on a clean financial basis 
(having inherited a mess of scandal), and most of his appointments 
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were commendable. His chief trouble was finding good men. Maine pays 
no salary higher than six thousand dollars, and it isn't easy to i)ersuade 
successful young lawyers or engineers to give up their practices for 
that One thing he is proud of is a minimum wage law for teachers; 
and it is something of a commentary on New England that he succeeded, 
after a gigantic fight, in raising this to—$720 |)er year! To get tlic money 
he proposed an increase in the inheritance tax (though his own lainily 
is wealthy), a cigarette tax, and a tax on electric energy. Perhaps 
Sewall included this latter item with tongue in check; he loved brawling 
with the power company. The company heal down his pro|)Os.al, hut at 
one point during the fight Scwall, obviously a wicked man. threatened 
to install his own electric generator in the State 1 louse, rather than u.se 
electricity from Central Maine. 

On retiring from the governorship .Sewall became president of 
American Overseas Airlines; then at ronsideralile sacrifice he went to 
Gennany as first civilian director of military government. That some 
day he will return to elective office on the domestic scetu* is almost 
certain. It is all hut impossible to keep a man like this away from jiuhlic 
service, and there is a flashing glint of tomorrow in liis eye. 


A Il'ortJ Ahnul .Veto lUimpshire 

Who runs New Hampshire'' Answer: the voters. Who runs the 
voters? Answ'er: all sorts of things. 'I his pricklv and hardheadeil little 
state is famous for elections with the closest kind of finish. In 1<)|6, it 
went for W'ootlrow Wilson by exactly 5^ votes; in I 044 - n Hdy named 
Mrs. Mary C. Dondero became m.ayor of Portsmouth, the state s only 
port, by a majority of exactly seven. 

New Hampshire is ordinarily coupled with Vermont, hut the illusion 
that it is invariably Republican is—an illusion, Manche.ster. the chief 
city, has been electing the same mayor for years—a French Canadian 
Catholic Democrat—^and some New Hampshire towns are almost as 
solidly Democratic as tow'ns in Alaliama or Mississippi. In 193 ^ the state 
elected Hoover, but Roosevelt W'on by clo.se margins in I 936 > t 940 > 
1944. In 1944 the whole local Republican slate came in, Imt Dewey 
himself was defeated by about 9,000 votes. 

What distinguishes New Hampshire among all American states is 
its legislature, which is the largest delilierativc Irody in the country. It 
numbers 443 men and women—in a state the total population of which 
is only 491,524!' The reason for this is. of course, that every local com¬ 
munity insists on its own representation. Because the legislature is so 

• Jonathan Daniels has calculated that it Congress were chosen on the same hula 
' Aere would be over one hundred thousand Congressmen in Washington. Ct. A 
Smilkerntr Diumers New England, p. 69. 
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enormous it is hard to control; the pressure groups can operate in the 
senate—membership twenty-four—to some extent, but the lower house 
is too unwieldy. In the early days the rural areas were solidly Republi¬ 
can. But this is changing now. Most of the French Canadian farmers 
are Democratic, an<l they control about one-third of the total vote. The 
Irish are split almost evenly between Republicans and Democrats; there 
is a strong rVilish enelavc in Manchester, which votes predominantly 
Democratic; also in Manchester i,s a large Greek community, solidly 
Republican. 

New Hamitshire, which like most of New England has its cranks, 
has protluced some striinge attempts at crank legislation. For instance 
a bill was introduced itt the 1923 session of the Getteral Court (as in 
Massachusetts this is the name the legislature goes by) to regttlate hours 
of sleep. Section I reads that "eight out of e,ach 24 hours shall be the 
minimum of time for sleep"; Section 2 that "failure to observe this in¬ 
junction shall Ik- snlhcient ground for the charge of negligetice in case 
of sickness." (The bill did not pass.) 

l..alK)r plays no great role in New Hampshire; nor, on the other side 
of the fence, is there tnttch cotiservative pressure from corjxirations or 
entrenched family groups. I asked what "the ititeresfs" were. First, the 
Boston & Maitie Railway, h'or years this orgatiization had a completely 
dominant influence on the legislature, but now this is iliminishing. 
Second, a utilities lobby. Hut the New Hampshire Public Service Com¬ 
pany has nothittg like the power of Central Mattie, say, in Maine. Third 
and most imiiortantly, RtKkiugham Park, the race track. Taxes on 
racing contribute alsiut 15 per cent of the state's total revenue. 

When I visited New Hamjisliire—work on this btiok started a good 
long time ago—the governor was Dr. Robert 0 . Blood, who will prob¬ 
ably return to jMtlilics some tiay. He has three career.s—jxilitieian, sur¬ 
geon, farmer. While governor he kept up his medical practice, some¬ 
times taking time off from the state house to do an emergency operation; 
also he worked hard on his farm, three miles from Coticord, where he 
breeds "the Itest darned cows in the I'mted States.” One of his prize 
Ayrshires gave more milk and butter than any other animal in the 
United States in icH3; another sold in 11144 for a record price. Dr. 
Blood is one of the few American governors who won both the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross and the Croix de Guerre in World War I; he 
was once national vice commander of the .American Ijtgion, and, like' 
almost everyone of prominence in New Hampshire, he went to Dart¬ 
mouth. He is the l»est type of extreme conservative, and he gave the 
state a good administration, though some people thought that his 
ecommics were too stringent. 

New Hampshire—Massachusetts and New York aside—has probably 
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contributed more men to American piililic life tlian any otlier eastern 
state. Consider the late Cliief justice Harlan Stone, former under 
secretary of state joseph C. Grew, and Ambassador John G. Winant. 
Probably the most conspicmm.s liviit;; Xcw Hampshire resident is Dr. 
Ernest M. Hopkins, former iiresident of Dartmouth. Hut the old 
Yankees say that men of this caliber are dvinp out, that progressive 
Republicans like the picturesiiue Winant are gelling more and more 
rare; people told me that the incoming of foreign-born is changing the 
character of the state irremediably. Good Yankees descrilie urlan lalxir 
as “all that slum stuff” and I heard more anti-.^enntic talk in New 
Hampshire than anywhere else in New lingland; Darinionth, in the 
summer of 194.''. B^t into a noisy peck of trouble because it was applying 
the quota system to limit attendance by jewisb students. 

New Hamp.shirc was the first of the original tliirteen states to declare 
independence from Great Itritain, and the ninth anil deeiibng one to 
ratify the federal Constitution. .About 40 ])er cent of its jK'ople are 
engaged in industry, and tbougb tlie fact is seldoin realizeil, it is the 
third mo.st highly industrialized state in the union in proportion to 
population. The biggest te.vtile mill in the world. .Anioskeag. fitnetioned 
in Manchester until Christmas Eve, i<),t5. when the company collapsed 
—of hardening of the arteries—and the state has not let fully recovered 
from this di.saster. 

New Hamjishire is the state where the iwople vote every seven years 
to decide whether there slgill lie a new constitution, and where you may 
find some of the finest skiing country in the world as well as wontlerful 
vacation opiiortunities in general—the novelist Robert Herrick once 
acidulously called the whole state a “snniiner boarding house," It con¬ 
tains the house in which both Ralph Waldo I'.merson and .Samuel F. B. 
Morse got married, and more old iteople in ratio to (lopulation than any 
other state except California and Florida ; it jiroduees fifty niillion dollars 
worth of sIkxis a year, and more magazines than any other state; it has 
two Shaker communities, and no saloons. 

New Hampshire humor is a giKxi deal like that of Maine and Vermont. 
A character witness at a trial refused once to answer a question. He 
was told that he would 1 k' in contempt of court if he refutied to say 
exactly what he thought of the person involved. Reply; "He's this kind 
of feller. He raises a lot of hogs. Hut he don't fatten ’em up inside the 
way some do; he lets ’em nm loose in the fields. Sometimes he wants 
to look 'em over in the liarn. When he does, he has to have the hired 
man call ’em over, Ixicause them hogs don’t put any reliance at alt in 
anything he says.” 

The New Hampshire Yankee is, in fact, a sjiecial breed. I met one 
estimable official who kept talking aixmt “Theodore"; I was puzzled 
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until I realized that he was referring to Roosevelt I. Then he explained 
that he had hated Franklin too much ever to use the actual name 
"Roosevelt” aloud. 


Xotc iti Aesthetics 

I have seen some lovely towns in Xew England: I have seen some 
ap{)allingly ugly town*'. I’snally. it seems, when they are very ugly it 
is not Ix'cause individual buildings are graceless or unsightly, but l)ecause 
the town as a whole was built with total disregard to uniformity or plan. 

Conc<»rd, New I lainpsbire, has the ugliest state cajiitol I ever saw. 
Around the central stjuare one may note the following types of archi¬ 
tecture : 

An old-st\ie granite pfst office 
Public hbrary *a low Imibling of whitish stone 
State library—in brown stone. Italian style, with an 
amazingly bideous bell tower 
A Pennsylvania Dutch town ball built of red brick 
witli wlute win<Iows 
A &’ P supermarket 

A dingy red Unitarian church, with tall steeple 
An atnuity of a Kirn 
A Chn.stian Science church 

A highly modern, functional office building, sleek 
and shining 

A red brick scboolhouse dovn at the heel 

The whole effeci is that of a junk shop filled with jarring varieties 
of junk. 


I'entwnl and .ViTt' Hampshire' H<nv They Di^er 

Half a dozen limes I sat down in Xew England with wise men, like 
Ralph R. Flanders, the new Venuont senator, and James M. Langley, 
editor of the Concord (New Hampshire) Monitor. I asked them to 
pretend that we were in Buenos .Aires, say. and to explain to me the 
differences between the New England states, their essential qualities 
and particularizing characteristics, with exactly the same perspective with 
which one might discuss how Chile differed from Argentina, or Peru 
from Ecuador. 

So far as the "twins,” New Hampshire and Vermont, are concerned 
the main point of difference is that New Hampshire is much more 
heavily industrialized; Vermont is still an essentially rural state—the 
only state in the union that, in a way, the industrial revolution never 
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hit. For another point we must go all the way lack to the age of 
glaciers; the ice cap didn’t scrape off the toj) soil of Vermont as it did 
that of Maine and New Hampshire, with the result that Vermont is 
richer. In New Hampshire the mountains arc, by and large, heavily 
wooded: 87 per cent of the total area is forest. Hut in X’ermont. with 
better soil, the pastures run right up the sides of the hills, and the hills 
themselves are softer, friendlier. I’roni the wimlows of the capilol in 
Montpelier one may .see c.itlle placidly gracing: \ ernionl is the only 
state in the country with more cattle than human beings. 

Generalizations are risky, hut the \'ermont ^ ankee is. one may say 
safely, the most impregnably 'I'ankee of all 'S'ankees In New Hampshire 
many farms look run down and dilapidated: hut in Vermont (as in 
Maine) almost everything is neat, spick and s|ian. In New Hainiishire 
the Puritan strain has been severely diluted, but in Vermont overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence of nonconformist origin i- still tn be .seen on every hand. 
And \'ermont has fewer b'rcnch ( ainnliaiis, fewer foreign-born, fewer 
big towns; there are only three cities with more than ten thousand 
population: Pane (to.iioy). Kntlainl I ly.uSj ), and liiirlingtoii (jy.tiSb). 


Charm and I’lV/in r e/ I'crnmnl 

Vermont has smooth and gentle dulcet hills- -\es. Itut underneath 
is slate, marble, granite. 'I Ins granite is solid in the state character. Hit 
a man with an a.x. he will praclicallv chip olf like a blia'k of stone. 

Most X'ermonters live close to the sod and therefore they understand 
cause and effect; they know what two extra weeks of snow will do to 
crops; they have an insimctive cognizance of weather, seasons, and the 
cruelties of flood and frost; so, by and large, they are folk wdio anticipate, 
who know how to plan and preiiare. The state is one of the poorest in 
the country; less money changes hands during an average year than 
in any other. Hut the triumph of \ crmont is a kind of richness in 
character—richness that is nevertheless slern. The typical Vermonter is 
rugged, reticent, suspicious of outsiders, frugal, intensely individualistic, 
and with great will to survive. 

A contrary characteristic is neighliorlincss. If a farmer gets sick, his 
neighbors will milk his cows. ‘'\'ermont is the cosie.st state,” I heard 
it said. People (incluiling servants) don’t work for you; "they help 
you out.” 

Vermont, as almost everyliody knows, was an independent nation 
for fourteen years from 1777 to 1791, coining its own money, running 
its own postal service, carrying on diplomatic relations with “foreign” 
governments. New \'ork. New Hampshire, and its other neighbors 
coveted Vermont territory, but Ethan .Allen, its greatest hero, kept it 
intact and free. It was the first American state to forbid slavery, and 
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it sent more troops per capita to the Civil War than any other in the 
north. This attitude and spirit carry on to date. On September ii, 1941, 
for instance, two months before Pearl Harbor, the Vermont legislature 
officially declared “a state of WIigcrency with Germany” (!), in view 
of America's ‘‘armed assistance” to Great Britain.^ Before selective 
service, Vermont contributed more volunteers to the Army than any 
other state, in ratio to [mpulation. 

Vermonters are really something quite special and unique.® Ethan 
Allen once proclaimed, “I am as determined to preserve the independ¬ 
ence of Vermont as Congress is that of the Union; and rather than fail 
I will retire with my hardy Green Mountain Ixiys into the caverns of the 
mountains and make war on all mankind," This state bows to nothing: 
the first legislative measure it ever jiassed was “to adopt the laws of 
God . . . until there is time to frame better.” Nor do its people bow 
to anybody: there is the story of the couple in Barnet who on their 
sixtieth wedding anniversary Imasted that they had never in their 
married life bought one pound of meat, flour, or sugar. A list of eminent 
men Ixirn in \'erinont is almost endless; this tiny state has produced 
31 chief justices of other states, 33 senators. 144 congressmen, 60 
governors, and 80 college presidents. Vermont was the first state 
to adviKatc civil .service, one of the first to establish a normal school, 
and the first—we jtiitip to modern times—to found a central plasma 
bank. 

The instinct for continttity in \'crmnnt life is considerable—to put 
it mildly. The first white child in Vermont, by name Timothy Dwight, 
was the .son of Timothy Dwight, the first permanent white settler in 
the state. He was graduated from Yale in 1744, and he married the 
daughter of Jonatliaii ICdwards, the theologian. Their eldest son—named 
Timothy Dwight also—liecamc a president of Vale, and one of their 
daughters became tbc mother of Timothy Woolsey, who also became 
a Yale president; and so did one of their lineal descendants! But do 
not think that this state does not also produce types of jieople ex¬ 
tremely divergent from the “typical” \’eniionter. For instance both 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, the Mormon leaders, were Vermont 
born, strange as this may seem. 

Vermont still luis a fine spirited tradition of doing what it pleases. 
A sorority at the University of-Vermont produced something of a 
national storm early in 1946 by admitting to memtrership a Negro 
student; it was penalized and put on probation by the national sorority 
organization, but refused to budge or compromise. .Also Vermont can 

®It is extraordinarily striking that Texas, also an extremely militant state, 
should have been the only other to have had an extended period of indepoKkmce. 

* For the material in this and the next paragraph I am mebted to ex-Govemor 
If. R. Proctor. 
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be superbly, enormously provincial, A college professor on holiday, 
with a Norman Thomas banner on his automobile, went to the movies 
one evening in the little town of Hardwick, near Greenslwrn. In¬ 
advertently he parked next to a fire plug, A i»liccman went into the 
movie and called out what he thnnglu was his name, ‘'N\)nnan 
Thomas!" 

I have mentioned frugality. Let me rjunte from a recent new.s story, 
describing how new curtains, drajres, and furniture are lieing install^ 
at the state house in Montpelier. “The dra]>cs . . . will replace those 
hung 8 $ years ago [italics mine] when the State House was rebuilt 
following the fire of 1857. Cost of the ne« dra|ies . . . will lie $y 6 o, 
slightly less than the I’U'd U> nirlain the Mime windows in sSjQ. 

Expense for the other windows will .approsimate that of the 1859 pur¬ 
chases. However, the 85-year-old drtijierr now heing replaced i- mate¬ 
rial ... of a quality unohtainahle at the piesent time.” 

Vennonters are frugal in .speech—01 at least so it is .alw.a\s said. 
Actually they can he as loquacious as Tesaiis if the conversation is on 
a point that interests them, lint they have little "small talk." nor are 
they particularly interested in peo|ilc who have nothing to eoiitrihule; 
they pay absolutely no attention to rank, title, or position. 1‘resident 
Coolidge once cros.sed a toll bridge near .'spriiigtield; this bridge, in¬ 
cidentally, is still operated tinder a charter granted by King George 111 , 
as are many land titles in the region, “hifleen cents, please," the toll 
keeper asked the president. Xo one jiaid the slightest regard to the fact 
that he was (a) a Vermonter by birth, and (/■ 1 president of the L’nilcd 
States. 

Vermont is reticent, ves I’.nt when it has a justifiable pride in .some- 
tiling, it doe.sn't necessarily wln.s|)er In .\lont|ieher 1 saw a bakery, on 
the side wall of which was neatly painted: 

I.SI MII.ISIII I) |8j 8 MONTfKI.II R ( RA( KFKS 
CROSS H.VKI.M. ( O, 

BEST l.V THE WOKI.D 

Vermont posses.se.s—.so it is usually said—the purest racial stock in 
America; in this stock, however, arc various strains. There are three 
different quarrying industries, and each brought in a different foreign 
colony. With slate came the Welsh; Itarre, in the granite area, was 
settled by Scots from Alierdeen; marble brought in Swedes and some 
Italians. Of course the war intensified industrialization—even in Ver¬ 
mont. The town of Springfield had a prewar population of S.tSa; it has 
three machine-tool plants, and during the war the population trebled. 
And this town with exactly three small factories exported seventy 
millioa dollars worth of machinery in one year, 1943! So in the public 
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library of Springfield, in its drugstores and on its busses, Vermonters 
heard accents they never heard before. 

But the basis of life in Vermont remains agriculture; this in turn>is 
based on fluid milk. Most Vermont dairy farms are small, worked by 
their own owners, and often held in the same family for generations. 
The farmers are well organize<l; most lielong to the Grange. During the 
war many worked in war industry throughout the long winters; in 
summer, people who earn wages in village factories still go home in the 
evening to their own land, their own cow. In a way, like Maine in 
regard to potatoes, \’ermont is too de])endent on one commodity; its 
milk brings in thirty million dollars a year, and most of it goes to the 
great city markets, New "S'ork and Boston; hut .sensible Vermonters 
want to diversify their economy. The soil is getting thin on the hillsides; 
year by year, more farms herfjme worn out and have to l)e sold, if any 
buyers are to In’ found. .Anil deforestation is a problem; it is becoming 
more and more necessary to think in terms of the forests as a crop, not 
as a mine. But even though the typical Vermont farmer may be poor 
he will go through almost any hardship to educate his children. His 
interest in electrification, co-operatives, public health, is mature and 
serious; here tlie priwedures of government really do begin right in the 
shallow dales and s|>arkling meadows. 

The dome of Vermont's slate ra|iitol is surmounted by a bulky statue 
of the goddess Ceres. The original, the work of a local sculptor, was 
blown off in a storm some years ago. It was replaced in 1938 by a copy 
hewn out of granite by the state sergeant-at-arms; it is somehow 
typical of Vermont that when be did this job be had reached the age 
of eighty-seven. 


Greet] Moiijitnin Polities eiod Men 

In the 1946 primaries Governor Mortimer R. Proctor was roundly 
beaten for renomination, and for the first time in the moilem history of 
Vermont a chief executive was refused a second term. Reason: a re¬ 
markable upsurge of miKlcrn-mindedness; the same positivist swing 
brought Flanders in as senator. Proctor was and is a civilized and able 
man. But the voters wanteil something fresher. So they elected as 
governor a forty-five-year-old war veteran of solid performance and 
promise both, Colonel Ernest \V. Gibson, who had once been senator 
for a brief time, who was severely wounded during long service in the 
Sooth Pacific, and who, a political outsider, was practically unknown 
to the regular Republican organization. 

Proctor himself belongs to the dominant family of Vermont, and was 
to Bte Capitol born. His father, his grandfather, and an uncle were all 
three governors of Vermont, and one forebear was a senator and secre- 
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tary of war. The Proctors, who have been in \'erniont for six genera¬ 
tions, founded Proctorsville; and thirty-three miles away, on the other 
side of “the mountain,” they developed the marhlc collieries near the 
town of Proctor. The ex-governor himself went to ^■ale and then into 
the marble business; his wife was a newspa|Krwonian who worked in 
the press bureau of the legislature. Some people, 1 found, though every¬ 
body respected him, were somewhat shocked at the amount of money 
that he, a rich man. spent on the 11)44 campaign—$14,000. This to get a 
job that pays only $5,000 a year! Vermont is frugal. 

It is typical of America that Proctor's predecessor, the late William 
H. Wills, had a completely different background—yet one which is just 
as strikingly “American." Wills sjienl fifteen years as a drygoiKls clerk; 
then fifteen more as an insurance salesman, 11 is family lived m X’ermont 
for three generations, hut he him.self was horn in Illinois; his grand¬ 
father, it .seems, invented a horseshoe nail-pointing machine, and .sold 
the patent to a Chicago company which —1 (|note from the family records 
—“employed him as master mechatiic iti their works," ^'oiing Wills 
came lack to X'ermont at the age of .seven, after his father's death; his 
mother had four young children to support, .'she scruhiK'd floors and 
washed windows in the town of X'ergennes; the family lived in a house 
(rent, three dollars a month) with a roof .so leak) that the children had 
to sleep under an umhrella. Wills left school at fourteen, and worked for 
a living from that date until his death iti to-ls. “.My education is the 
world,” he told me. He was a lihcral, atid when he retired as governor, 
FDR gave him a job on the Federal Comtmmications Commission, He 
thought the Ke])uhlican party was doomed if it did not recognize its own 
liberating forces; he kept on saying, "the yeast is in the dough; let it 
work.” 

The basis of political power in Vermont i.s. of course, the overwhelm¬ 
ingly Republican and rural legislature. This legislature is not so mon¬ 
strously swollen as that of New Hamp.shire; yet it has 246 utcmlxtrs, one 
for each "town” in the state, liurlington {[Mipulation 27,f)86) has pre¬ 
cisely the same representation as Stratton (|»)pulation 8). As a result 
the senate has turned out to he a more represetitative and democratic 
body than the lower house, because it is elected on a more rational basis. 
The determination of each community in the state to retain itt place in 
the legislature is fixed, fierce, and permanent; there are eight Vermont 
“towns” with a population of less than one hundred each—but each has 
its own stubborn legislator in Montpelier.* 

The Green Mountains run straight down through Vermont, splitting 

♦Two “towns" were, however, legally voted out of existence recently, because 
Ibcir populations had diminished to the point of consisting of a single family. The 
two fa^, and have, the fine old English names of Glastoi^ry and SomersM. 
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it The focus of the west side is Burlington; the east is more diffuse. By ■ 
convention, to keep everybody happy, Vermonters choose senators and 
governors alternately from different sides of “the mountain” as it^s 
always called. Of course the real struggle is always in the primaries, 
since the Republican candidate is l)Ound to win. Usually the Democrats, 
in a race for governor say, choose a distinguished citizen simply as a 
gesture of honor; their recent candidate, a doctor in Barre, only accepted 
the nomination on condition that he would not have to make a campaign. 
Yet one should not ask idly who Democrats in Vermont can possibly be. 
There are plenty. Franklin County (with a considerable population of 
French Catholics) has voteil Democratic since the days of A 1 Smith, 
and Bttrlingtott went Detttocratic iti i(>44 largely because of the Bell 
Aircraft plattt which hrought iti war workers by the thousand. Dewey 
carried \’crntont by "1,000 votes to 53,000, but if industrialization pro¬ 
ceeds fttrther, if tttore foreign-born and ntore labor filter in, it is not 
beyottd the realm of possibility that 3 'erntottt, the most impregnable 
Stronghold of Repnblicattistti itt tlie United Stales, might eventually go 
Democratic. 

k'ermont is one of the few stales in the contitry that has no comp¬ 
troller. \’ariotts goverttors have wanted to iitstall this post; the people 
wotildii't hear of it. insisting that the governor should lie his own 
comptroller. In the entire history of \'erniont, no ofticial has ever filched 
a cettt of graft. 


Miitusi'iih’ oj Rhode I.diind 

Nothing eottld lie in greater contrast to \'ertnont tlt.m Rhode Island, 
the stnallesl state in the union anil—what is not so cottttnotily known— 
the most highly industrialized. Rhode Island, it .seems, has almost every¬ 
thing tltat Veraionl has not: glacially aristiK-ralic families, huge conglom¬ 
erations of industry, governmcnl almost completely itt the hands of the 
Irish, a Democratic adntinisiratiott, atid a great sitbstratunt of foreign 
Stock. There are fifty thous.attd first or .second generation Italians in 
Providence alone, and of the population of the state as a whole, not less 
than 75 per cetit is of foreign origin. In .some re.spects Rhode Island 
seems to be an offshoot of Massachusetts; yet the pull toward New 
York is probably stronger today than that to Boston. Many people—at 
least those prosperous enougli—go to New York rather than Boston 
to shop, though it is three times farther away; they read the New York 
Timts more than the Boston Globe ; and the Democratic hierarchy pays 
more attention to Mr. O’Dwyer than to Mr. Curley. 

The official name of Rhode Island is “The State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations," and it takes its somewhat cantankerous history 
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very seriously. It refused to attend the Con.stitutional Convention of 
1787: it held on to its colonial charter until 184J, refusing to create a 
siite constitutitm instead; in the stime tear it had to suppress a lively 
insurrection, the Dorr Rebellion, by mild force of arms; it maintained a 
property tax as a qualification for voting till Rhode Island is the 
birthplace of the textile industry in the United States, and the biggest 
jewelry-manufacturing community in the world'' It contains Brown 
University and the Narragaiisett rare track; it is the most densely 
populated of .American .states and. )x-rha]is because it is so small, the state 
Capitol in Providence, built by .Stanford White, is not only one of the 
most handsome but the biggest capitol liudding m the nation, with the 
possible exception of that of Textis. 

The uniqueness of Rhode I.sland lies in its size; Bryce wrote that it 
might Ikicoiiic the first .American "city-state." I'.ierylKidy is pieked close 
together; almost evertbmly knows e\er\Iiody else .\n administrator— 
the governor, say—is at the beck and call of amhiKly; be must go and 
see for himself in an emergency, because everything is within fifty miles 
of bis office. Act, though their state covers only i.-’iq sipiare miles, the 
Rhode Islanders—who are as particularistic as any people in N'ew Rng- 
land—have had no fewer than four different capitals, for a time {like 
Connecticut) they insisted on hating two ;ii once, I’rovidence and New¬ 
port, with the legislature holding alternate sessions in each. Ncwqiort 
(which was once a bigger city than Pidvideiice or N'ew A'ork!) was the 
center of colonial culture; Providence represented the expanding energy 
of a new and more restless age. 

When 1 visited Rhode Island the governor was J. Howard Mefirath, 
who subsequently became solicitor general of the United .States; in 1946 
he won the Senate .seat lieing vacated by Peter (lerry. McGrath was 
born in Wixm.socket, Rhode Island, in Kto.t; he liegan his public 
career as an attorney, and was gorernor three times; once he beat 
William H. A’anderbilt {now an able inemlHT of the Stassen brain 
trust) for the job. He is a IXmiocratic machine jxiliticlan of a con¬ 
ventional but superior tjqie; urban, of Irisli descent. Catholic; he is a 
serious man. with big gray eyes, balanced and concise. The dominant 
note in all three of his administrations was close attention to politics 
and progressive social legislation. .After 1 talked with him he said that 
I must call at once on the Republican state committee, to "get their 
side of the picture"—a pleasant examjilc of the fairmindedness of much 
in American public life. 

Originally the struggle for power in Rhode Island was that of Yankee 
versus Yankee. The state was dominated by Brown & Sharpe, one of 

‘Some of these deuilt are from Rhode Iiland, in the American Guide Series. 
Another uniqueness is that Rhode Island ofikiall/ celebrates Independence Day on ‘ 
May 4 instead of the Fourth of July. 
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the greatest machine tool factories in the country, and by far the biggest 
enterprise in the state; by tremendously entrenched families like the 
Metcalfs and that of John Nicholas Hrown (who when a boy was kno#n 
as the wealthiest child in the world); by old-time millionaires of almost 
mythical conservatism like Nelson \V. Aldrich who for thirty years “ran” 
the United States Senate; and by the Hope Club which like the Somer¬ 
set Club in Boston is the irreproachably sacrosanct and impenetrable 
inner citadel of tbc arisUKracy. (Once ex-Governor McGrath made a 
somewhat |)oimed allusion to this Hope Club saying that there were 
clubs in Rhode Island to which he, the governor, was not admitted. 
Someone told me. “The Hope die-hards will keep McGrath dangling. 
But if they lunr to take him in, they will.”) 

After the ^'ankees came the Irish. .And for a time Yankees and Irish 
struggled. The only direction in which the Irish could express them¬ 
selves was politics—the story is roughly the same as that of Boston— 
since “society” life and big business were barred. 'I'hen came Portuguese, 
Italians, French Canadian.s—all. like the Irish, predominantly Catholic. 
Rhode Island is about 50 jwr cent Catholic today. .At first the powerful 
Irish resented tbc newer and more Mediterranean breeds; they still tend 
to call the Italians “black fellows." Inevitably, however, the Italians and 
south Furopcans will in turn reach their share of power; indeed, the 
governor who succeeded McGrath is named John Pastore. Ctne can 
almost predict how long the time lag will be. For instance the first 
“Irish" mayor of .New A'ork City (which is like a Providence enormously 
intensified and magnified) was Gaynur. This was in tpio. Twenty-four 
years later came UiGuardia. Now in Rhode Island the pace seems to 
be accelerated. 

The A'ankees are a diminishing political force today; they co-operate 
freely with the Irish because otherwi.se they would get no share in 
politics at all. Consider the situation. The chief justice of the state is 
Irish. The presiding justice of the suiwrior court is Irish. The judge 
of the federal district court is Irish. So is the attorney general, and so 
art the mayors of Itoth Providence attd Newport. Also the Irish are 
closely knit, with fewer schisms than in Massachusetts, say. As a result 
the Yankees have no recourse but to get along. They like someone who 
is efficient and whom they can deal with: so they vote for people like 
'McGrath. The Providence Journal, one of the worthiest—and most con- 
•ervative—newspapers in the United States, supixtrted him in both 1943 
and 1944; it advocated a split ticket in it)44. coming out for McGrath 
and Eiewey. Incidentally Rhode Island furnishes an illuminating instance 
of the so-called power of the press in contemporary .America. Rhode 
Island is overwhelmingly Democratic; yet there is no Democratic daily 
in the entire state. 
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The Xutmeg State 

Connecticut ... the little sp<»t . . that makes the clock peddler, 
the .schoolmaster, and the senator Tlie first, pives yon lime; 
the second, tells you what to do with it; the third makes your 
law and your civilization. 

—.Alexis de Tocqucvillc 


Probably Connecticut is the least “typicar’ of the Xew l-'iiKlaml states. 
Its .southern iKtrdcr i.s only twelve miles from Xew ^■<lrk City, anil the 
shoreline from Greenwich up to W'c.stport lK'lonf;s m almost every resjiect 
to the New ^ ork area. Part of Coimecticut is m the New York Kccleral 
Re.serve district, and the frontier retjion near Kye is a kind of peaceable 
American .Yksace-Lorrainc. 

Connecticut is coterminous with Mtissacliusetts for rouphly ninety 
miles, and it has. as is natural, many resenihlances to its northerly .sister. 
But there are differences too: 

(1) Connecticut has no mass industries as hip or as profoundly inter¬ 
locked with the community as the te.slile mills of l.owell, .say, or 
Lawrence. 

(2) '1 here is nmcli less eluireh inllueme in polities, and less dominance 
by a sinple citv. 

(3) By and larpe it is mmli better nm—.at least aecordinp to Con- 
necticutters. 

Connecticut is a very worthy little stale, eompacl, effieieiit. and with a 
splendid history. I’roudly it claims that its 'I'lmdatnenlal Orders" of 
1639, embodied in a charter issued by Charles II in itiKj, was the first 
democratic document of the kind in .American historv; fiy terms of this 
charter Connecticut's western "iHumdary" was, as all its citizens know 
well, the Pacific Ocean! Here arc some other lliinps Connecticut is 
first in:* 

1640. First American jiuhlic election in defiance of riiyal courts 
held at Wethersfield. 

1670. First survey made for first turnpike to lie completed in 
America. 

1680. First American carding mill established and (1727) first 
American cojtper coins minted. 

1738. First American theolopical seminary established. 

1775. First American warship, the Oliver Cronm'fU, with 16 
guns, built at Essex. 

1789. First American juvenile publication, the Children's Mag- 
onne, published: ditto (171/1) the first American cookbook. (This 
latter was republished in 1937.) 

1794. First cotton gin patented by Eli Whitney. 

•Ai lifted in CmnecHcul: A Guide lo lie Roads, Lore, and People, in the 
American Guide Scricf, p. ill. 
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1817. First American school for the deaf founded. 

1830. First American hoop skirts made. 

18^. First u-se of nitrous oxide gas as an anaesthetic. 

1848. I'irst cylinder lock invented and (1856) first commer¬ 
cially successful conden.scd milk priKluced. 

1861. First American degree of Ph.D. conferred hy Yale, and 
first American Ixiys' camp estahlished. 

1863. First American accident insurance issued. 

1878. First commercial telephone .switchlxiard installed. 

1899. F'irst tackling diinimy for football practice invented by 
A. A. Stagg at Yale. 

1(^1. F'irst American speed limit for automobiles put in force: 
twelve miles ]kt boor {but eight in cities). 

Above all today Connecticut is the home of specialized industry; it is 
the gadget stale |>ar excellence. It produces revolvers, tyjx'writers, sub¬ 
marines, and a imillifarious variety of objects that demand immense 
precision in manufacture, immense skill in labor. It is a tremendous state 
for work in brass, as witness the city of W’aterbury, and various Con¬ 
necticut communities arc famous for auger bits, clocks, hooks and eyes, 
gold leaf, iKxlsprings. tootbbnisbes, cotlins, ball-bearings, hats, anti sad¬ 
dlery. Though it is forty-sixth in the union in area anti thirty-first in 
population, it is ntit less than eighth in intlustria! prtKliictitin. 

Also Connecticut is an exceptionally well-governed state; like the 
rest of the original thirteen, it learned the art of gtivcrnment by actual 
trial and error, Xinvatlays, like much of the rest of New England, it 
suffers from disproportionate reprc.sentatitin. For instance the city of 
New Haven has only two re])resenlatives in a legislature of J78, though 
it is Connecticut's second biggest city (|K)pulation ifxi.fios); but the 
rural county of Tolland (population 3i,8<iij), the smallest county in the 
state, has 22. The rural folk justify this by saying that they must watch 
that “none of that crazy stuff” from the towns “gets by." 

Who runs Connecticut ? Historically it was once divided between two 
rival “city-states”; then came the era of railroad dominance, emergence 
of a handful of big families, and the utilities. But today there are no 
financial octopuses of markedly aggressive nature and no big pressure 
groups. The people have a strong community sense, and the basic 
struggle is the same as elsewhere in New England—rural Republicans 
versus urban Democrats. Connecticut did have a toss until quite recently. 
He was a spectacular example of the old wheel-horse titan. His name 
was Roraback; he controlled the legislature and the lobbies; he killed 
himself in 1937. From 1931 to 1939, for four terms. Professor Wilbur 
Cross of 'Yale University was governor. This salty old Democrat—he 
was sixty-nine at his first inaugural—had unique quality. Read Con- 
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necticut Yankee, liis autobiograi)liy, wliicli he piiblislicd at eigbtj-one. 
People thought that Cross was a joke, a crank, a "dear old gentleman” 
down from Yale. The crusted worthies laughed at this venerable upstart, 
but he was elected again and again Ixtcanse he lielieved in a practical 
conception of [teople’s government, practically applied ; he was supported 
by Republicans who were sick and tired of tlic "machine” as well as 
Democrats. Once in office, as I heard it put, "the |K>liticians couldn’t 
get at him,” and this Itccame a basic source of his .strength and (topularity. 
One of the strangest .American parado.ses is that tfiongh the power of 
politicians depends on people, the jieojile don't like (Kiliticians. 

.Connecticut is a nip and tuck .state politically. It voted for Ilcmver in 
1928 and 193-’, and for Roosevelt in 193(1, 11)40, and i()44. Raymond E. 
Baldwin (Republican) «as governor for three successive tenns; he was 
re-elected in 1944 even though Dewey lost the state. This was the more 
remarkable in that the voting inacliine used in (onnecticut makes it 
comparatively difficult for a ciii/en to sjilit his vote. A ct enough [leople 
wanted a Democratic president tind a Republican governor to say so. 
Similarly Hartford elected a Republican ma>or (a lilicral) although 
It went for Roosevelt. In other words—as we have found elsewhere in 
New England—Connecticut toiers are discriminating. The fact that 
Baldwin should have won whereas all other state offices went to the 
opposition (c.xccpt the attorney generalship w hich was held by a Repub¬ 
lican holdover), also rellects another familiar contradiction, that very 
often an American governor is not the head of a real cabinet, but has to 
work with associates liclonging to the rival party, 

Clare Boothe Luce and Baldwin arc the two Re]>ublicans of conse¬ 
quence in the state. B.aldwin ran for the Senate in 1946 and won; the 
nomination could have k-en M rs. Luce's, but after long consideration she 
decided not to take it. She would almost certainly have won the senator- 
ship easily, and would thus have Ix-comc the first woman in American 
history ever originally elected to the Senate (a lady from Arkansas, 
Hattie Caraway, was once appointed, and then re-elected); but for a 
variety of goo<l reasons she did not Irecome a candidate. Few people, 
unless they read the CoiiffrcssionaJ Record carefully, realize what a 
good congresswoman Mrs. Luce was; she was at a disadvantage most 
of the time in that she liecame a victim of her own reputation, versatitity, 
and beauty; her long hours of conscientious work never got in the papers; 
the w isecracks did. She certainly has blind spots, but even so she was a 
much better legislator than many people give her credit for. 

Baldwin is a big man in his early fifties, hearty, straightfonmd, and 
agreeable. He was a leader among the young Republican governors, md 
his record was progressive in most respects. To have retnaineddn pidific 
life has been a considerable sacrifice for hhn; be has no private fwtunei 
and several times he has wanted to go into tte insurance business, <ni 
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of the direct necessity to support his family. I asked him once what he 
thought of Willkie; he replied that Willkie was not only the greatest 
American of this century, but "the greatest man since Lincoln.” One 
thing he is proud of is the Connecticut labor record during his gover¬ 
norships. Next to that of Michigan the state's manpower problem was 
the most difficult in the country, but its record of man hours lost by 
strikes since 1941 is the lowest in the nation. 

On the Democratic side the most interesting event lately was the 
squeezing out of Chester Bowles as candidate lor governor. As a side-' 
light on the way American (jolitics are oiJerated behind the scenes, I 
quote the following from a letter to the New Kepublk (September 30, 
1946); 

Chester Bowles lost at Hartford. He lost—and this is the real rea¬ 
son—Itecause the delegates sized him up and decided that although 
they thought he was proliahly a first-rate fellow, they would rather 
have Snow as their candidate. Oh. the bosses ganged up on Bowles, 
but not in any cutthroatedly efficient fashion. There was a business 
of putting up favorite sons to keep Bowles from getting a majority 
on the first liallot; but if he liad got the majority they would have 
backed him. 

He lost the nomination on Monday afternoon, the day Ijefore the 
voting. The candidates lad set up headquarters along Asylum 
Street in Hartfonl: Snow and Dodd at the Bond, which is the 
biggest hotel, and Bowles a tew doors away at the Hotel Garde. 
He came into the real campaign to(, late to rent headquarters at the 
Bond; that was his first mistake. The second mistake was that his 
campaign was being run by amateur.s. The crowd went to his head¬ 
quarters first, samjiled his excellent liquor, nibbled at or wolfed his 
sandwiches, then found tliat there was nobody to talk to, yes, 
nobody. Bowles himself ap))eared, with a nice shy smile and a firm 
hand-sliake, but after havitig smiled and shaken hands, he had 
nothing to say. The crowd drifted over to the Bond, went into the 
Snow headquarters, sampled his liquor, ate his sandwiches and 
were buttonholed and pledged by Snow himself. . . . 

The delegates figured this way: Snow is our sort; he’s campaigned 
at one time or another in every one of the I think it is 167 Con¬ 
necticut towns, including Bozrah; while Bowles is a nice guy, but 
an outsider, and some people will vote against him on account of 
the OPA. In the background there were dickers for delegates— 
probably if Bowles liad been nice to the Hartford bosses or prom¬ 
ised the lieutenant-governorship to the mayor of Waterbury, he 
^11 could have been nominated. 

On the floor of the convention, Bowles had another piece of bad 
hick. All his stretch was concentrated in the big towns of the 3rd 
and 4th Congressional Districts. But the roll was called bonuung 
widi the little towns of the ist and and Districts, where Bowles had 
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practically no strength at all. . . . The lucky thing for us Connect¬ 
icut Democrats is that we got a candidaie a.s goo<l as Wilbert 
Snow, as intelligent and as lilteral. It's one of the tew times on 
record when the party bosses and small politicians went down the 
line for a liberal college professor.' '• 

Is Connecticut changing? 'S'cs—profoundlv. Ifefore tbe war it had 
370,000 people in iiidii.stry, Baklwm told me; today the mtmlier is 
600,000 or more, of whom from 30 to 40 per ceiil are women, ^'ear by 
year more foreign-horn pump in; and as far hack as 1030. only 34.1 
per cent of Connecticuttcrs were of native \metnan stock .Another item 
—a cardinal imiiit almost everywhere in sontlicrn New L.ngkmd—is the 
growing decentralization of cities. The well-to-do go out nilo the .sul)urb.s: 
big parking lots disfigure entpty blocks tti the towns, where buildings 
have been torn down hecait.se the owners cannot pav taxes; and the 
towns spread out voraciottsly into the mellow, ntidnlant coimtrysidc. 
Every once in a while a territorial dispute between states comes up 
in American politics, and the metropolitan dailies have great fun writing 
about "plots for territorial rcvistoti" and the like. .\ recent example was 
a petition by residents of Ei.sher's Island, New A'ork, for annexation to 
Connecticut. The island is a small one near the end of laing Island, 
three miles off the (onnectiait shore; its natural littks are across the 
Sound. Baldwin took the matter up with Dewey. He explainerl that no 
defection in loyalty to New A’ork state was ititended by the inhabitants 
of Fisher’s Island, and that New York itself nntsi of course agree to this 
“loss of sovereignly," before he would consent to take the island in. 
Finally Connecticut has other things. It is the state of place names just 
as dramatic as any in the West (for instance Dark Entry. Jangling 
Plains, Cow Shanty, Dodgingtown); it is the stale of twenty-six daily 
newspapers including the Hartford Cotiranl, founded in 1765. the oldest 
American pa()er of continuous publication; of ten billion dollars worth of 
insurance in forty-five insurance companies; of the graves of J. P, Mor¬ 
gan, Tom Thumb, antEXoah Webster; of a host of New York writers, 
artists and millionaires who escaiK' New A'ork in the vicinity of West- 
port; of strong Jewish influence (Hartford has more Jews per capita 
than any American city except New York); and of the only important 
city in the nation, Bridgcjwrt, with a Sixtialist mayor, the picturesquely 
named Jasper McLevy. 

Some other Connecticut developments recently have been (a) a suc¬ 
cessful strike in Norwalk by the .schoolteachers, who had been shock¬ 
ingly underpaid; (b) vivid emergence in local elections of war veterans, 
fike Captain Emilio Quincy Daddario (who bears a nice melting pot 

'This letter, signed only by initials, was written by Malcolm Cowley incidentally. 
Professor Snow, a teacher for many years at Wesleyan Unirersiiy, sria defeatM 
for tbe garemorship by its former president. Or. James L UcConaugby. 
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name), a hero of the Italian campaign who became Democratic mayor 
of Middlesex in 1946; (c) suppression in both New Haven and Bridge¬ 
port of performances of Unde Tom's Cabin, as a result of Negro protests, 
and (d) bitter opposition by lush landowners in the Greenwich-Stam- 
^ford area to the possibility of the United Nations moving in. 



Chapter 31 

Natural History in Massachusetts 


Or^ly BosUmiani can uiulerstanU lUistoman'- and iliorouRhly 
s\niiallnzc uitJi tlu- nio)iis((]uciKt*'‘ ui tltc iJostini niind 

-Hftuv Allan)* 

Boston Staic-hou.sc is the Inih of the solar v\stcni . . . That's 
all 1 claim. 

—Oliver Wendell Ilohm-s 


KjOTHIKG coiikl more sliarply reveal the ai!ti|Ki(lal poles in Massa- 
* ^ cluisetls pul)lic life than the 104^^ milMTiialnrial race iMMvveen 
Maurice J. Tohin, the incnnihenl, and l.ietiteiiant (jf»vernor Kolicrt F. 
Bradford. Fmni the [umit of view of hack^'romid. and thonjjh the two 
men are good friends, this was among much else a siraight-otit struggle 
between the Catholic Irish and the Brahmins nf Beaeon Hill Bratlford 
won. 

I .saw Tohin. a former mayor of Boston, wlien he was .still function¬ 
ing in the City Hall. Functioning? ^’es indeed. I sent him a telegram a.sk- 
ing for an ajipointment; a day later liie telepiione rang and one of the 
pleasantest voices I’ve ever heard said. “This is Mayor lohin. My 
private nuinl)cr is such and such. C'rdI me u|). and I’ll sec yon in a day or 
two.” 1 called several times; the phone may have Ih cii there hut not 
the mayor. Then one day lalhinj; to Saltonslall I said that I liadn’t yet 
met his succes.sor. Saltomstall voinnieered to arrange a meeting, and 
called him at once, hut at a different mimlarr. A voire said that Tobin 
would call right hack. Saltonslall grinned saying. "They know where he 
is, of course. It’s just a little ritual to protect him.” Tohin called back 
in 45 seconds; Saltonstall asked him to see me and he said to come right 
over. 

He was in a suite at the I’arkcr House, not at the City Hall. Instantly 
I rememliered days when I was a cuh reporter in Chicago twenty ycara 
before. This was politics. These were politicians. A knot of big men, 
wearing big hats and smoking big cigars, (icrchcd liurzardlike in the living 
room of the suite. Every four or five minutes, the door popped open, and 
Tobin (with no secretary or other intermediary) said to whomever was 
next in line, “Come in, Joe,” or “Okay, Boh, five minutc.s.” At 3:12 my 
turn came. Tobin said, “I haven’t had lunch yet." We went down to a 
lunchroom in the lasemcnt. We were interrupted half a dozen times. 
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I was impressed and fascinated. In what other country of the world 
could anything quite like this go on ? This was politics, yes—the hardest- 
boiled kind of politics—-but also it was democracy in action. The Negro 
waiter brought the check. He said, "You know my wife.” “Oh, sure," 
Tobin replied. (She was a political worker somewhere.) The waiter 
asked the mayor a small favor, and Tobin at once agreed. Then an eld¬ 
erly man approached: he said that one of his sons, in the Merchant 
Marine, wasn't getting his proper pay, Itecause he had "lost” his own 
first name (!) and couldn't lie identified. 1 understood no head nor tail 
of what followed, hut Tobin scribbled on a chit of paper, "Take this to 
so-and-so.” The man looked dubious. “It's okay; they know my hand¬ 
writing; you'll get in," the mayor said. "The old guy has two other kids 
in the service," Tobin mentioned when the man left. Then he paused 
and said with great earnestness and emphasis: ".After all we're their 
servants. The govermiient works jor the peojile! That old man hired me !” 

Tobin is a handsome, hard-working and elusive youngster of forty- 
five. He is inten.sely ]iroud that in 1944 he carried such traditionally 
Republican strongholds as Gloucester and the fishing counties, Berk¬ 
shire County, and even rrovincetown. People enumerate several reasons 
for his siicce.ss (a) He had the solid Irish vote, of course, (b) He did 
a good job as mayor for two terms, (rf Hr canqiaigns with great zest 
and vigor; for instance he visited 300 out of the 349 incorporated com¬ 
munities in the state. This canqKiign cost a considerable sum, something 
over $174,000, incidentally. Thirty-nine different people gave him one 
thousand' dollars each. 

Tobin is the son of a carpenter—once again we see the self-made man! 
He had to get a job at the age of nine, as a newslioy; he had one of the 
longest routes in Boston, and took the "owl car " at 4:30 a . m . to get to 
work; he went to school at night. Politics fascinated him from the start, 
and he was a mcmlier of the state legislature at twenty-six while he 
earned a living working for the telephone company. 

Americans close to politics are traditionally irreverent; to the visitor 
from abroad, this is one of our most striking traits. I asked a Brahmin 
about Tobin. Reply; "If he makes as good a governor as he was mayor, 
hell be a national figure, but tlie gang around him will pull him down.” 
I asked a big newspaper publisher about him, and he replied calmly; 
"Has he character enough to keep really honest men around him ?” An¬ 
other comment back in 1944 was, “But Curley will wrap himself around 
• Tobin’s neck, and that’ll be too bad.” Actually Tobin kept just as far 
away from Curiqr as he could, and denounced him often—and his record 
as ijovemor was commendable. 

Robert F. Bradford, the governor since January, 1947, is now forty- 
Biree, a Harvard man, a scion of one of the most potent and distinguished 
of all New England families, a lively straightforward person whose blood 
is not merely blue but purple, and a splendid type" of unselfish public 
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servant. Though he is of necessity a politician too, he carries nothing 
of the extremely professional aura that enwraps Tol>in. Hradford^ a 
lawyer by trade, was for sonic years jiarincr to a foniier governor of 
Massachusetts, Joseph 15 . Ely; out of this .same law firm came Horace 
A. Hildreth, the governor of Maine—an example of the dose inter¬ 
locking of New England jx>litics. Bradford has a pleasant and com¬ 
fortable manner; he takes an adult and reaMniahle line. IN^litics in 
Massachusetts is expensive: his U)44 race for lieutenant governor 
cost $47,601.43. Bradford l)ecaine well kiHuvn locally m the ig30's; 
he is still, however, so inconspicuous on the national scale that he does 
not even appear in the 1946-47 If '/ioV Who. In 193^ he was prevaile<i 
upon to run for district attorney of Middlesex (.mmty. the nio.st heavily 
populated countv in the entire I'nited Staler. I he courts lliere (New 
York Herald Tnbinie, August ’5. 1046) uere only averaging a 26 per 
cent conviction record. After lK*ing in uHiee a year, Bradford had raised 
this to 93 per cent, and in 1942 he returned to the county $ifit>,ooo in un¬ 
spent appropriations. Kunning for re-election, he won like a tidal wave. 
American citizens, no matter v\liat one ma\’ say t<» the contrary, do in the 
long run apjircciate go*td an<l dean 1 'K‘aI government As lieutenant gov¬ 
ernor too, though in this post a person has little to do. Bradford served 
admirably, l lns is a man to watch .Any gottil guveinor of a key state 
like Massachusetts is worth watcliing II ho .s II ho. put him in. 


Another II ord on Hay State Polities 

The first thing to reiterate ahout politics in Massachusetts, an ex¬ 
tremely distinctive and important eommonweallh. is the crucial posi¬ 
tion of Boston and its urban \’ote, which is so big tliat Massachusetts 
as a w'hoie is one of tlie few states with a Catholic majority. Statistics 
aren’t always rdiahlc, but Boston is prolwlily 75 Roman 

Catholic at least. Thus the struggle f(/r i>f)wer in Massachusetts is, and 
for many years will lie, that of liie iiredominantly Kepiibrican hinter¬ 
land versus Catholic. Democratic Boston. One of the most emancipated 
critics of local prilitics I met, W’. E. Mullins of tlie Ik.ston Herald, says 
that the basic and irreducible Kcpublican vote is 800,000, the Demoo^tk 
700000 This makes for bitterly dose races. Also it makes for divcrs- 
colored results in an oddly checkered pattern, with Republican and 
Democratic victories alternating through the ticket. Massachusetts has 
gone Democratic in every presidential election since 1928, and Senator 
Walsh has been a terrific vote getter; yet Salton-stairs victories were 
also tremendous, as we know, and seven out of the last nine lieutenant 
governors* have been Kcpublican. Moreover, the Republicans ahvayi 
win a majority in the General Coun (legislature) and in the House of 
Representatives. 

‘ Bacton HtraU. November ag. 1944 
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Massachusetts, alone among American states except for New Hamp¬ 
shire and Maine, preserves an institution known as the executive council, 
a relic of colonial days. It grew up before the Revolution because the 
citizenry demanded the right to vote for and choose a council among its 
own kind, as a check on the royal governor sent out from England. 
Nowadays this executive council has little power except in approving 
gubernatorial appointments, 3'et it i.s an interesting survival. Saltonstall 
had a 7-1 majority on the council; Tobin had it 5-3 against him. .Any 
time a Republican governor takes office with a Democratic council or 
vice versa fireworks are likely to occur. 

Because the contending forces are so evenly balanced the way to play- 
politics in Massachusetts is to nail down your own party first, then make 
raids into your opponents. Saltonstall was absolutely sure of Yankee 
Republican sujiport; so he could afford to do favors to Democrats, hop¬ 
ing to entice them over the wall. Conversely, Tobin contended hard for 
Republican support, since most Democrats voted for him anyway. In 
other words the secret of Massachusetts politics is the cultivation of your 
enemies. Carried to its logical conclusion this results in the paradox that 
no Massachusetts |iolitician can gain office unless supported by his op¬ 
position, 

I.asI nj llir Uncranccrs 

The fantastic and incredible James Michael Curley, at present mayor 
of Boston, sues tor libel at the <lrop of a hat: so 1 will proceeil cautiously. 
But Time (November 20, i<)44) dared to write. ‘'.\s onetime mayor he 
helped himself to $30,000 of political graft,” and so far as I know Time 
was never sued. Curley is a kind of rank perennial that cannot he weeded 
out; a typical American condottierc of the old school; a wonderfully 
charming old man when he wants to be: and a jailbird among much else. 
One of the abundant legends alsnit him is that he was actually in prison 
when, many years ago, he was first elected to public office; the offense 
was minor—a technical charge, Curley conducted his campaign—he was 
running for the city council—from his cell in jail. 

Curley, who is seventy-one now, has Ixien governor of Massachusetts 
once, mayor of Boston on four different occasions and a Congressman 
several times. He has had plenty of defeats as well as victories;* he 
was beaten once for Congress, twice for governor, once for senator (by 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., whom he liked to call "Little Boy Blue”), and 
three times for mayor. Saltonstall beat him for govenior; Tobin beat him 
for mayor twice. Yet the legend persists that "only Curley can beat 
Curley" ; if things go right he is almost irresistible; he bursts out like 
an luiquenchable and explosive stream. 

In November, 1945, Curley was once more elected mayor of Boston, 

•Boston //rro/d, December 8. 1944. 
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He was also Democratic representative in Congress from the nth Massa¬ 
chusetts district; thus he held one joh tliat i>ai(i twenty thousand dollars 
a year, and another that i^id ten thousand dollars. On Kchruary 18, 
194^1 verj' shortly after he took ofike as mayor (he won this fourth 
term by an unprecedented majority I he wa.s .sentenced by a Washington, 
D. C., federal court to .^i.x to eighteen nionihs in prison, on conviction 
of a sixt_\ thousand dollar mail fraud in connection with war contracts. 
Curley at once appealeil; then, free on hail, he timk the train for Boston. 
On February 21. ten thousand of his wildly cheering supporters met 
him at South Station, tied up irallic for half an hour, and took him home 
with a hra.ss hand jilaying “JIail the ('(Miquering Hero Comes," 

Before this Curley had been in tronf)Ie loo, if he would call it trouble. 
The local courts ordered him to pay hack to the city of Boston $42,629, 
part of which he ‘‘impro[)er1y received" during a {»reviou.s term as mayor. 
It took him a long time to l>ay; lie was in court no fewer than nine times 
in regard to arrears aiul oilier details. Was llnstoii ashamed of all this? 
Not mucli.'’' Curley cannot he removed from ofhee as mayor, since the 
city charter contains no piovision for a mnvor’s recall. Mostly the news- 
pajiers kept their mouths shut after the io4(> federal eonviction, though 
the Herald, which was once sued by ( urley, did dare to say that "it 
would perhaps he a little regretful iliat a city of y^o.SiC) .shonhl Ixt run 
from a jail." ( 7 //ar. .September j, 1046) Howard Brubaker commented 
in the \ ew Yorker, ‘‘liostoiiians have again disproved the charge tliat 
they are narrow-minded j)eople. They . . . can see merits in James M. 
Curley not visible to anvone else" Ciovern<»r Tobin, how'cvrr, did at¬ 
tack Curley. Ills plainiue reply was, “I don't think any man could be 
more vicious and cruel than he has been to me." 

Curley came into jirominence when the great Irish-descended jxipula- 
tion of Boston first began to assett itself; for many years he was the 
undisputed chamidon of the liKal Irish, and his liasic source of power 
wa.s his identification with all the resentments closely chcrjshcd by the 
Irish underposscssed. .Xiifl. he it rememlK'red. the Irish and jx'opic of 
Irish stock were indeed severely <liscriminated against; there were .signs 
in Boston Only pRoTrsT.xNTs nukd Arpi.v ior Job.s and sq on; no 
Irishman could get anywhere in economic or political life because the 
Brahmins and middle N’ankecs held the floors tight shut; the Boston 
Irish fifty year.s ago were in alnio.st the position of the Mexicans in 
San Antonio today. What ( urley did was to crash through all this. His 
rise was an absolutely j>roj»cr and incvitalilc phenomenon, and he has 
always l)een jxTfecily frank alxait hi.s methods. 

, Curley was totally self-educated. In his thirtic.s he spent two evenings 
a week in the home of a Bo.ston utilities magnate; he roamcfl through 
the library, and reported like a schoollxiy on the books he absorb^ 

* Our friend the man from Xfar»~or Moktow— may well be given pause by tidi. 
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During his great dictatorial years his influence was, on the whole, to 
the good. But his power tegan to fade when, a few years ago, the 
late great Cardinal O’Connell appeared to be disapproving of his general 
line. Nevertheless, Curley retained the faculty of pulling not only him¬ 
self but everylKidy cLse up by the IsKitstraps.* A fantastically effective 
speaker, either to great crowds or alone with friends, he had—and has 
—a gift of gal) almost unrivaled in America. I heard one man say of him 
with a kind of wistful affection, a man who certainty had no reason to 
tie fond of him, “1 supjiose that fellow is the damnedest single human 
being I ever met." 

The Tosion Irish 

Nowhere else in the United .States does a single community dominate 
a metrojKihs in (|uite the manner that the Irish Catholics dominate Boston. 
No Anglo-Saxon I’rotestant could ever conceivably he its mayor, and 
Boston is prolijihly the only city in .America where, in order to have a 
frank political talk with anylKidy, you have to begin with the question, 
“Are you a Catholic?" 

There is a little joke. 

"What is Boston?" .someone asks. 

Answer: "I’art of .South Boston." South Boston is, of cour.se, the 
major .stronghold of tho.se of Irish origin. 

Some years ago Kitty Poyli\ Christopher Moricj’s well-known novel, 
was offered for serialization to the Boston Chibi", its canny editor in¬ 
stantly turned it down. l!nt another Ifoston news|)apcr bought the novel 
sight uiKseen, Ix-cause of its reputation as a best seller. .A big promotion 
caniijaign liegan. Then abruptly it was stoppetl; the kiok never ap[)eared. 
No out.side pressure cau.sed this, nor was there any public explanation. 
What hapiwned was .simply that, on actually reading it, the editor of 
the second palter knew that he cmildii’t possibly risk printing a serial 
in which a Catholic girl has an illicit love affair. 

Yet, for all their immense power, the Irish-lxirn and the second- 
generation Irish do not play much of a role in nonpoliticaJ affairs. They 
“permeate without controlling," I heard it said; they arc a kind of minor¬ 
ity—except in political offices—although a majority. They have entered 
all fields; but they don't quite “take them over.” For instance, only one 
small Boston bank is Irish owned, and only four out of thirty directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce are of Irish descent. There are few dominat¬ 
ing Irish figures in law, medicine, or finance, and none of the big de¬ 
partment stores are Irish controlled; not a single Irishman is aa 
officer, a committee chairman, or a member of the executive committee 
of the New England Council. 

* And nevertheless Franklin D. Roosevelt once offered to make him ambassador 
te Poland. 
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The Irish in Boston derive from a very siK'cial lackground; they go 
far back, and the Charitable Irish Society is older than the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. But the great bulk of immigration did not 
come until the middle of the last century; in one year alone. aS.giy 
Irish arrived.® They came jacked like animals in .ships that charged 
eighteen dollars as fare from Queenstown; most were ignorant, desti¬ 
tute—a starving rabble. They got jobs as ditchdiggers on the canal.s and 
railways, or at the lowest kind of menial labor. .Vnd they stayed in 


Boston instead of moving on, because; (ul they were too jMHir to move 
on; (b) they had had their fill of farming under fauiine conditions in 
the home countrv, and they liked urban living for a time they found 
Boston an extremely hostile hahitiit. I have heanl it seriously jiroffered 
b\' a non-Trishman that the Boston Irish of the last century were the 
worst-treated white minorit}' that has e\er existed. Not only could they 
not find jobs hut they were forbidden actual entrance itilo whole dis- 
trict.s; jieople said, ”.^o long as we live, tio t athohc shall enter here. 
The Irish died in state hosjiitals without hetieft of last rites, until in the 
l86o’s a law insi.sted that priests lie allowetl to ettter sttch itistitutions, 
previously it had been forbidden. But the Irish proliferated neverthe¬ 
less. Many reniaitied poor -thc great ttiajoritv in f.act~httt sotnc got 
rich. The “lace curtaiti" Irish replaced the "cattle Irish ; they moved 
slowlv through Bostott like a glacier. Then came the "suhtirhan Irish ; 
and finally the Irish on Beticon Hill. There are inen today whose lathers 
sold buttons on the .streets who hate splendid mansions in the most 
fashionable part of town. 

What do the Irish want:- Their lair share of power. That and to be 
let alone They resent slurs like a famous one made by Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling. “Anything dirtv will buy the Irish vote." Why do the Irish some¬ 
times make trouble ?’Because, as I heartl it said, "they arc a jwople who 
love to contrive things so that there will lie no solution. But actually 
they don't make “trouble'' often. If they ever should choose to be a seri¬ 
ous nuisance they could hamstring the city in a day; consider merely 
what would hapjren if they shouhl Ixivcott non-lrish shops 

Politically the Irish inav clo.^ely iTifluenccd by what happens at 
home” in Eire; Mr. De X a'lera's niwKls can strongly aflert South Boston. 
On the whole they are much less anii-British today than m 1914-18 whro 
hatred of Britain was dense, intense, and bitter. During World War II 
the Boston Irish were notably loyal; a per.sonal reason for this may haw 
been the previous appointment of a home l)oy, Joe Kennedy, to to 
Court of St. James’s, and the splendid war record of his sons, though 
Kennedy himself was for years an isolationist.* 

•a Botton-i Immigranu VOO-tSH. « « /h^enllunli m, hy CW 

•One son, John F. Kennedy, an attractive youngster <rf twenty-moe. ran for 
CoQgress in 1946 and won Curlc/t former teat 
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Inextricably bound up with the Irish question is the Catholic question. 
It is a subject almost never brought out into the open, particularly by 
Boston newspapers. But that the city is 75 per cent Catholic is an over¬ 
whelming (act, and the Pilot, the official organ of the archdiocese, is one 
of the most influential periodicals of its kind in the United States. Most 
Boston Catholics are vehemently and irreversibly anti-Russian—which 
can produce a considerable effect in Washington. Ex-Governor Tobin’s 
views on foreign policy are as parochial as his environment was bound 
to make them. .Another point is the dislike of most Irish and many 
Catholics for Harvard; a reason for this is. of course, that Harvard is 
the great rival of the archbi.shopric for intellectual control of the com¬ 
munity. "I don't know why Harvard should dominate the city, but it 
does,” one famous prelate sighed not so long ago. In the whole history 
of Harvard, only one Catholic, a New Yorker, has liecn a member of 
the cor|xiration. .And the Irish say that Harvard "discriminates” against 
them. 

Certainly the church watches its interests \<flth extreme .solicitude and 
care, no matter on what level. Consider the following from the Con¬ 
gressional Hecord of June u, i<)46: 

I.AWRE.NIK. M.\SS., Jl'NE 10, tOqfi 

Federal Communications Commission, 

Wa.shington, D. C. 

My ukak sir; 1 am herewith enclosing editorial from the Pilot, 
official organ of the Catholic .Archdioce.se, of Boston, relative to the 
program Duffy’s Tavern, over the NBC network, and sponsored 
by the Bristol Myers Co., of New A'ork. 

I have written this concern regarding their sponsoring of this of¬ 
fensive program, which, in our opinion, is a direct insult to [teople 
of Catholic faith and Irish ancestry, hut a reply from them states 
that they are unable to control this |)erson who broadcasts utider 
the name of Ed Gardner, and are. therefore, unable to remedy the 
situation. 

The Bristol Myers Co. admits that the program is offensive but 
that they are unable to do anything aixtut it. as this person, Gardner, 
persists in his weekly Insults, with the full knowledge that the pro¬ 
gram is offensive. 

A letter to NBC brought no satisfaction. 

I am bringing this matter to your attention in order that some 
action might be taken to prevent our people of Catholic-Irish faith 
and ancestrv from being lampooned and insulted over the air waves. 
Will you kindly advise. 

Respectfully, 

Patrick J. Scanlon 
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. Court Judge John E. Swift, supreme 

knight of the Knights of Colunihus, in a public s|ieech accusw! Russia 
of ‘international rohliery and unhlushmg enslavement of whole nations." 
Several times previously this somewhat extroverted judge hail lieen in 
the news, notably when in 1041 he committed three children who.se 
parents were members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, to a reforinatorv liecause 
they did not salute the American flag in a public schiKil. Judge Swift’s 
outbreak brought forward a sharp Russian [irotesi, and lost lloston what¬ 
ever chance it might have had to he the UN' c.apita!. 

The Irish were certainly persecuted in their own country, they were 
certainly per.secuted in Massachusetts (where incidenlallv the Congrega- 
tionalisl church was not disestalilislied until the iK.to'sf, and it is an 
unfortunate fact that almost eiery racial or other group that ha.s been 
oppressed t.akcs on a subse(|uent tendeiicv to be an oppressor. So among 
other things lloston was. and is. prolablv the strongest C'oiighlinite city 
in America, which was one reason for iiiiicli InKidhiinisin in the city and 
its environs and of an ugl^ outbreak of aiiti-.beiiiitism in the spring of 
ig44. The.se “riots" were niiniir and iiobodv got killed: but the at¬ 
mosphere ivas sinister enough. .Mostly the jiolice dismissed the incidents 
as kid stiitT ; and indeed, ordinary juvenile liiMiligaiiism was con¬ 
joined with them. gang of a dozen alley rats woiilrl run into a jiair of 
Jewi.sh Imys, and beat them u[i. or windows would In- stoncil at the 
Jewish Home in Dorcliesier, or ofTeiisivc words would lie scrawled on 
synagogues, including of all things loud elialkings of “Hitler'’ and "Ge¬ 
stapo." A seventy-year-old Jew was assaulted on a streetcar by three 
young roughs, and two H.irvard bios were Ix-aten up by eight Cambridge 
toughs. Now episodes of this kind, though they went on for a con.sider- 
ahle time, were concealed liehind a thorough news blackout. Not a single 
Boston jiaiHT printed a line alxiut any "incident" until the New York 
newspaper P.\f blew the story o[>cn. and most Bostonians, when they 
heard the news, were sincerely shocked. The whole story ha.s been so 
' well told that there is little need to reca|)itulate it here; a full and ob¬ 
jective account may Ik‘ found in the Alhtnlic Monthly (July, 1944) by 
Wallace Stegner. Though this article was fair-minded in the extreme, it 
was bitterly attacked in Boston; so was a mild enough essay in Ujt. 
(January 15, 1945) which did little more than mention that some of the 
Boston Irish were under[K)ssesscd.’ The supcrsensitivcncss of Boston 
and its great Catholic community is at a fla.sh-point level on such mat¬ 
ters, which is a healthy sign jierhaps. When I asked Tobin about the 

incidentally, the only known occasion when Leverett Salton- 
•Wl publicly lost his temper. A I’M reporter called on him presenting various 
amdaviu and asking for a statemenl; the governor had him thrown out of the 
Oitice. Hut—note well—.Saltonstall immediately opened an investigation, called 
lor acuon, and apologized to tlie reporter a day later. "I had a rude awakening" 
tne governor said. •* 
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disturbances he first seemed shocked that I should even mention them; 
then he asked me “not to be taken in by all that talk.” 

The Christian Front headquarters in Boston had a considerable re- 
spon.sibility in this whole matter, let me repeat; the passions aroused 
were more jOTlitical than religious. For years the Coughlinites had 
pumped out vicious streams of slander against the Jews, and Boston is 
reputed to have lieen Father Coughlin’s chief single source of income. 
A man named Francis P. Moran, formerly Boston leader of the Cough¬ 
linites. once publicly cliarged Koosevclt with treason and denounced 
him as a Jew. Of course no local Catholics of any responsible position 
had anything whatever to do with the “incidents.” Tlie only charge 
brought is that the hierarchy might have taken a stronger line to dis¬ 
courage miscellaneous hoodlums. I'or instance a Jewish butcher in Dor¬ 
chester hail his windows regularly broken once a week for a period. 
Neither the police on the beat, the local relief organization, nor the in¬ 
surance company were able to halt this vandalism. Then .someone had 
the bright idea of ajipealing to the parish jiriest, and it stoiiped at once. 

A further word on anti-.Semitism. Pn|)ulany Boston is supposed to be 
the most anti-Semitic town in the I'nited Slates—though this situation 
is probably changing for the better, and I am not sure but what Minne¬ 
apolis, Portland (f)regon), and .several places in the South are worse. 
In mo.st American cities it would e.vcite no comment if a rabbi and a 
priest were to be seen publicly together; in Boston, this event occurred 
at a recent Iviok fair and it was considered not only a new development 
but a sensation. Mr. Sicgner jxiints out that the Jewish “problem” in 
Boston is almost as difficult as the Irish “problem"; there are, for in¬ 
stance, sixty thousand Jews packed in a single “sociological enclave” 
in one Boston district, who form the most .solidly Jewish community in 
the whole country. And not only are some Boston Catholics anti-Semite; 
so arc many Brahmins. I asked one blue-blood if Felix Frankfurter 
could become a niemlx-r of the Somerset Club, the inner citadel of 
Beacon Hill. Answer: “Certainly not, but I would be perfectly willing 
to take him to lunch there and. as a matter of fact, he lunches there 
quite often.” Mr. Justice Brandeis, lie it noted, never got an honorary 
degree from Harvard. But this may have been because Brandeis was 
what Or. Lowell called a "radical,” not because he was a Jew. 

William Henry, Cardinal O’Connell, one of the most powerful and 
perva.sive dignitaries in American church history, a remarkable old 
potentate about whom a whole picturesque section might well be written, 
died at a great age in 1944.’ His successor—as archbishop but not yet 


•One Ha insiirance cornmny in Boston tMlectn) to poll down its American 
flag to haft-mast on the news of his death, li was so inundated ssith teleidiane 
cHu of protest that it closed down entirely for the whtde day of the funeral as a 
aaaili of belated respect. 
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as cardinal—is the Most Reverend Richard James Cushing, D.D.. a 
stalwart man of great dignity, common sense and good humor. His man¬ 
ner can be quite informal. In the autumn of 1944 he called at the state 
house to be sworn in as corjwratiou sole of the archdiocese; this is an 
ecclesiastical position but the incumbent must Ite installed in a civil 
ceremony. A group of stenographers left their desks, crowding around 
the new archbishop and kneeling so that they might pro|>erly kiss his 
ring. He greeted them with the words, “My name is Cushing." To an¬ 
other gathering, when he was asked n' he Ulonged to the great Cu.shing 
medical family, he once replied, "Xu, I am from the South Boston 
Cushings." 

Dr. Cushing was one of eleven children. (.S<i. incirlentally. was (^'Con¬ 
nell.) His father was a hlacksmitli on the horse cars, who worked from 
6 A.M. to ■ r.M. seven days a week for a seventeen dollar wage; the fact 
that Dr. Cushing should have risen to his present e.\alted ))osition from 
this humble hackgrouml is. one .seareely needs to |ioint out, a character¬ 
istic American ])hcnomenon. .Archbishop Cushing is unusual In that he 
has never been to Rome; normally it is considered essential that an 
archbishop should ha\e studied in the luenial City. W hen I saw him 
he recalled days when convents had been hurned m .Mas.saehusetts; he 
insisted that Catholics in Boston todav have \erv little iroiiomir laiwcr, 
and talked mostly about the induhitahle goiKl (jualities of the local Irish, 
for instance their love of home life and simplicity. 

Dr. Cushing's formidable predecessor. Cardinal O'Counell, had an 
officially registered "loblo'ist, ’ kreclerick I\. Mansfield (a former 
mayor), who performed his liaison work with the legislature and the 
like. It is thought that Dr. Cushing’s relations to politics are not quite 
so concretely close. 

A final odd point is that many of the Irish, esiiecially those pro.sperou» 
and those who have moved into solidly Republican suburbs like Beverly, 
become Republican. This is of course Iwcausc they are passiotiatc politi¬ 
cians and they would be iiermanently excluded from |x>l>tical life and 
patronage if they remained Democrats. Exactly the inverse of this hap¬ 
pens in communities in Florida, say, where Republican in-migranU turn 
Democratic. 

ff'/iv Books Arc Banned 

There are several censorships in Boston; the most notorious is that 
of the New England Watch and Ward Society. But censorship of books 
is more strii^ent in Boston than anywhere else in America for another 
and broader and very obvious reason, namely that censorship is one 
field in which both Catholics and Puritans agree and have an identical 
objective. 

Only rarely—if ever—is original action taken against a bode by the 
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authorities; instead, a private person or organization brings a blue¬ 
stocking suit. Watch and Ward has taken steps against four books re¬ 
cently, Forever Amber, The History oj Rome Hanks, Strange Fruit, 
and Erskine Caldwell’s Tragic Ground. In December, 1944, a municipal 
judge refused to support the attempt to suppress this last; this was the 
first time a Massachusetts court failed to back up Watch and Ward since 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass was banned in 1881. But in 1945 the 
Supreme Judicial court upheld the suppression of Strange Fruit, and at 
the moment of writing the Forever 'Amber case is still sub judice. 

I asked why, if Boston is so puritanical about books, it permits bur¬ 
lesque shows, which are forbidden even in that latitudinous modem 
Babylon, New York. Reason; an innocent mind may be corrupted by 
a book unwittingly picked up, but anybody going to a burlesque show 
knows what he is in for, and the danger of damage to both public and 
private morals isn’t quite so great. 

Late in 1946 the municipal censor ordered the exclamation “Oh, 
God!’’ cut from the celebrated play Life With Father, after it had played 
in Boston for many months. A substitute interjection, “Oh, fudge!” was 
proposed instead. 

Hub of the Universe 

We say the cows laid out Poston. Well, there arc worse sur¬ 
veyors. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 

It is not age which has killed Boston, for no cities die of age; 
it is the youth of other cities. 

—W. L. George 

Perhaps I have neglected to note a quality in which Boston seems to 
me to outrank any other city in America—charm. Stroll around Louis- 
burg Square on a tranquil autumn afternoon. This is the central haunt 
of Brahmins; there is nothing in the country to rival it for a kind of lazy 
dignity, intellectual affluence and spaciousness, velvetiness, and above 
all a wonderful lacquered sense of responsibility to its own past. Of 
course it suggests rather than overstates. Indeed the quality of under¬ 
statement characterizes much in Boston life, including its humor in 
particular. 

After two hours of sturdy talk with Erwin D. Canham and R. H. 
Markham in the Christian Science Monitor offices I wanted a cigarette 
badly. 

“Can I smoke?” I asked. 

Mr. Canham, executive editor of the Monitor, replied gently: “Of 
course. But no one ever has.” 

Also I have neglected so far to give any description of that unique 
Boston phenomenon—^the trustee. Trustees exist in other cities, notably 
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Philadelphia, but not to the same extent; nowhere else in the United 
States is the trusteeship such a “cherished tradition” (as the phrase 
goes), such an inextricable part of the life of the privileged community. 

The great Boston fortunes were made in textiles, in boots and shoes, 
and by the China trade. A young clipper captain might well retire with 
a sizable fortune after not more than two or three trips to the Orient; 
the turnover was enormous and immediate. Then the millionaires of the 
day tended to put their capital into long-term trusts, which were nur¬ 
tured by trustees with scrupulous con.servatism and efficiency; succeed¬ 
ing generations of lieneficiaries spent the intere.st, hut as a rule could 
not touch the principal. Now this process is breaking down, and such 
well-known modern crudities as taxes are beginning to cut in. I heard 
it put this way (by an irreverent Brahmin lady): "We were confronted 
by the dire alternative of living on our interest—say twenty-five thou- 
satid dollars a year, which of course is penury—or by something equally 
unpleasant, digging into the reserves. So we curse contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion and dig into the reserves." 

It was presented to me on all sides, notably by trtistees themselves, 
that the institution of trusteeship has a curiously subtle and intricate 
psychological basis. Many fathers of the last century and the early days 
of this distrttsted their owti children fearing that they would turn out 
to be either (0) namhy-pamhies, or (/>) radicals, which would be worse, 
^'et they had a strong fixed family sense. Thus they contrived through 
the meditim of the trusteeship to ensure that their sons could not maraud 
through the family forttme, and at the same time to arrange that the 
grandchildren would Ite provided for. 

Most of the great trustees would not, I heard it .said, invest in anything 
that they couldn’t .see outside the window. So billions of dollars of 
Boston money became sterilized. There was very little impulse, by and 
large, to invest capital creatively, and partly for this reason. New 
England industry began to dry up. The trustees’ idea was above all to 
keep capital safe, not to risk it. Suppose a trust had a million dollars 
to invest in 1914. It will be proud today if that million is still a million. 
But think what it might well be today, if it had been invested in auto¬ 
mobiles or some other such expanding industry! , 

If it is true that trusteeship is founded on the unwillingness of parents 
to believe in their own children, one should also point out a corollary phe¬ 
nomenon—that trusteeship made a generation of youngsters doubtful 
in turn of their own parents. Not only did it serve to make many young 
people distrustful of their own families, since they themselves were 
being distrusted; it made them skeptical and distrustful of something 
more important—of institutions in general, of institutions as sueh. This 
generalization, if correct, leads to a fancy paradox: that something in¬ 
tended above all to give enduring faith to institutions—what could be 
more of an “institution" than a long-term trust fund?—should have 
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tended on the contrary to destroy this faith and to damage the institu¬ 
tion itself. 

Financial note; At the comer of Federal and Franklin streets in the 
core of central Boston is an empty lot. Here once stood the building of 
Lee. Higginson, & Company. Nothing could demonstrate with more 
startling pictorial impact how times—and Boston—have irremediably 
changed. 

Two more items deserve brief mention. First, much of Boston seems 
physically ragged, dilapidated, and, in a way, deserted; on Common¬ 
wealth Avenue, I counted twenty buildings that seemed empty. This 
is partly the result of crushingly high urban taxes.® Rows of houses 
that were once handsome are frowsy and down-at-the-sill, because people 
can no longer afford to keep them np; one can easily trace the collapse 
of whole neight)orhoods as successively poorer waves of tenants drifted 
in—first the Irish, then Italians, then Greeks and Poles, finally the 
Negroes. The middle class tended to move out into near-by towns or 
suburbs; only the very rich and the very poor, as I heard it put, could 
afford to stay within the city limits. This of course has produced pro¬ 
found sociological results: it is not healthy that a great municipality 
should lose its middle class. 

• Which leads to point two. Technically the population of "Boston” by 
the 1940 census is 770,816. But it is a complete delusion to consider this 
the actual figure. If its statistics were calailated as they are in I-os 
Angeles, for instance, the population would be about 2,300,000, and 
instead of being the ninth city in the United States, Boston would be 
third or fourth. 

The fact that so many thousands of “Bostonians” live in suburbs 
and adjacent communities—like Cambridge, Dedham, Melrose, New¬ 
ton, Brookline, Belmont—has produced political problems of staggering 
complexity. Within fifteen miles of Boston City Hall there are no fewer 
than forty incorporated municipalities—which means forty different po¬ 
lice and fire departments, boards of health, and school systems! The re¬ 
sulting confusions, like those in Los Angeles, are anarchic. It also means 
that countless men and women who earn their living inside Boston 
proper, and who contribute cardinally to its wealth, social energy, 
and civic prestige, cannot vote there. The people with the biggest stake 
in the municipality have no opportunity to express themselves politically 
on municipal affairs. 

In an effort to clear up this and other irrational anomalies an eight 
thousand dollar prize contest was held in 1944, under the auspices of 
Boston University, for plans to reorganize the city. About ninety projects 
were submitted by various groups; the chairman of the board of judges, 
Charles Francis Adams, read every line of every one. The winning prize 

*The real estate tax is $42.50 per $1,000 of valuafian. 
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went to a Harvard poup headed by Professor Carl Friedrich; its major 
proposal was that sixty-six cities and towns of the Boston area should 
be united into a single metropolitan authority. 

One stout Bostonian told me, “Thirty years from now, if we don’t 
do something, Boston will be so red that Muncie, Indiana, will think 
we’re Bolsheviks.” 

Boston Labor Leader 

The most important labor leader in New England is probably the 
Massachusetts boss of the CIO, an eloquent man of forty-seven, by name 
Joseph Salerno. 

It happened that I saw him on the same day that I saw Oiarles Francis 
Adams. The contrast was a stimulating exercise. Adams—.so sere, medi¬ 
tative, delicate, cultivated, and unchallengeably devoted to public service. 
Salerno—so blunt, confident, and unchallengeably fixed in doctrinaire 
convictions. Adams—great-great-great-grand.son of one president of the 
United States and great-great-grandson of another. Salerno—born in 
Sicily atid on arrival in Boston at the age of ten not knowing a word of 
English. Yet—I do not need to labor the point—each is a perfectly good 
American. 

Salerno worked first as a waterboy in a factory; he had to quit school 
at twelve. Then he got a job in a pants shop, working from 6 a.m. every 
day “till the clock broke down.” He has participated in a dozen strikes; 
he has been an organizer from the earliest days; he is a good Catholic. 
Like many self-educated men he has a feeling for aphorisms, a love of 
the apothegm. Samples of his talk: 

“Words become action; then action becomes history.” 

“The purpose of life is more life.” 

“No one has stopped believing in God because the postman brings you 
a letter for three cents. Is that collectivism?” 

“What we of the CIO have done here is induce a new mental climate. 
Labor can’t be prosperous unless the rest of society is prosperous too. 
Life means jobs.” 

“If you have a message that hits people both in pocketbook and ideals, 
they’ll act.” 

Salerno also talked a good deal about the church. No longer, he says, 
does an Irish priest automatically come to the defense of an Irish cop 
when the cop bashes someone in the head on a picket line. “The church 
can’t aflford it any more.” The great majority of Irish Catholics voted 
for FDR in 1944. Why? “Because most of them are working people; 
they want security.” And Salerno seemed to think that, rationally, there 
was no reason why church and CIO should not work together since— 
in Boston anyway—both have their strongest roots in the urban pro¬ 
letariat. 
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Composite Portrait of a Nexv England Legislator 

He is tall, gaunt, wrinkled, and there are great reserves of character 
in the face and raspy voice. He earns a living in a garage, and also 
owns a bit of real estate. His salary as legislator (which in New Hamp¬ 
shire would be two hundred dollars a year plus traveling expenses; in 
Vermont four hundred) is an important addition to his income. His 
wife is a farmer’s daughter from the next county; they have been mar¬ 
ried twenty-four years and have three children. The eldest son was a 
carpenter’s mate first class, another son is in his third year at the public 
high school, and is crazy about gliders; the daughter wants to go to 
Vassar. Our legislator has two brothers: one is a lobster fisherman in 
Stony Creek, Connecticut, and the other left Massachusetts many years 
ago, and is believed now to own a small farm in Iowa. Several genera¬ 
tions back there were .some complex marriages in the family; one distant 
relative is Greek born, and another married a Finn; but also our legis¬ 
lator is related to no less a personage than a former governor of the 
state. He believes in paying his bills on the dot, in the inherent right of 
his children to a good education, and in common sense. He gives ten 
dollars a year to the Red Cross, believes that "Washington ought to let 
,us alone,’’ knows that very few Americans are peasants, and feels that 
the country has enough inner strength to ride out any kind of crisis. In 
several respects he is somewhat arid; but no one has ever fooled him 
twice. He is a person of great power. Because, out of the community 
itself, power rises into him. What he represents is the tremendous 
vitality of ordinary American life, and the basic good instincts of the 
common people. 

So much for New England. We proceed now to the most important 
and difficult subject in this whole wide and interwoven panorama. New 
York. 



Chapter 32 

New York: Dewey and the State 


Crazed with avarice, Just and rum. 

New Yorlc, thy name’s Delirium. 

—Byron R, Newton 

If you wish to malte democracy conservative, you must give it 
something to conserve. 

—Lord Randolph Churchill 


(DROPPED in to see Mr. Dewey at tlie Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City on a bright morning not long ago. I had useful talk 
with two of his exceptionally able and friendly associates, Paul E. 
Lockwood and James C. Hagerty, and then an hour with the governor 
himself. Dewey is an alert and aggressive conversationalist. He covered a 
gamut from the effect of weather on politics to Hindus in India to what 
makes a best seller to whether or not Anaconda runs Montana. He has 
sharp, positive opinions, and he sometimes says, “I don't agree with you!” 
He mentioned Roosevelt once, with a curious abstract and impersonal 
half-bitterness, saying that FDR had stolen the faith of people, seduced 
from them their self-confidence. Once he paced to the window and looked 
down at the street, with its hurrying crowds in the thin, electric sunshine. 
“Mecca!” he exclaimed. But he did not go into ■what particular holy 
stone, what especial tablet of the devout, drew the thronging millions to 
New York. He looked steadily at the people crowding and weaving their 
way four abreast down the sidewalks. “Anybody who thinks this country 
isn’t fundamentally okay is crazy. Sure there are a few crazy reactionaries 
and a few crazy left-wingers, but you could put the whole bunch in 
Grand Central Station.” 

Mostly he talked about New York state, its historical piquancies, its 
heft and beam, its truly imperial variety. “Why, this state is as big as 
countries in Europe that fight wars!” He mentioned his own farm, near 
Pawling, and described (the phraseology is his), “the soft loveliness, the 
incomparable rolling dairy country” of Dutchess County. “My farm is my 
roots.” About agriculture Governor Dewey had much to say. “The heart 
of this nation is the rural small town.” New York is one of the lead¬ 
ing agricultural states in the union, but 6o per cent of its agriculture 
is marginal dairying; half the farmhouses need a paint job badly, and one- 
tbird have no electricity—in the Empire State, the most favored in the 
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land! This, Mr. Dewey thinks, is outrageous. “Electricity and a vacuum 
cleaner mean whether or not the farmer's wife dies at fifty with a broken 
back." He talked about the work of H. E. Babcock, chairman of the board 
of directors of one of the best universities in America, Cornell, whom he 
called “the Kettering of American agriculture.” He mentioned the 
extraordinarily high level of the state’s agricultural schools, the research 
that was going on in grasses and hay, and the need, rich as New York is, 
to import grain. He reverted to his own farm, and how proud he was 
that his farmers “milk standing up,” that hi.s cow's don’t sleep on wet con¬ 
crete but on soft, dry, warm straw. He ])leaded the necessity of improving 
the quality of stock, and talked of research and developments in this 
direction. “You can get any cow artificially inseminated in every county 
in this state, at cost. The best sixty bulls in the state serve every farm.” 

About New York City, the governor did not say a great deal; I have 
an idea he doesn't like it much. “New York City isn’t a melting pot, 
it’s a boiling pot.” Nor did he talk about contemporary politics at all. 
He mentioned the old corrupt machines with contempt; he pointed out 
of the window again, saying “No crook can get away with buying that 
any more!” and meaning by “that” the broad mass of moving people. 
Dewey is acutely conscious of the great historic tradition he inherits. 
From De Witt Clinton to A! Smith, New York has had notable chief 
executives. He talked alxiut Smith warmly. New York has, he mentioned 
among other things, a much better budget and financial system than the 
federal government. “.\nd we don’t use New Deal methods either!” 

Mr. Dewey has, I was told by those close to him, some positive 
reformi.st ideas about the structure of state governments. That a state 
may liave a governor belonging to one party, and a lieutenant governor 
to another, seems to him little short of idiotic from the point of view of 
rational administration. If I gathered correctly the line of his thought, 
he believes (l) that primaries should be abolished in favor of the con¬ 
vention system, (2) that all governors should have four-year terms, not 
two, because two hardly give a man time to move around in, (3) that the 
organization of state government should follow the federal pattern more 
closely, with only governor and lieutenant governor elected among 
administrative officials, and the others, including judges, appointed, sub¬ 
ject to confirmation by the state senate and to some such system as that 
in Missouri, which gives the electorate a chance to review a judge’s 
record. Mr. Dewey is a strong believer in executive authority—very 
strong. But, just as strongly, he wants decentralization and community 
authority, for instance in such matters as juvenile delinquency and what 
it derives from—poor housing. For some elected representatives of the 
people on a local level, Mr. Dewey has considerable contempt. “There are 
bums that make you cringe.” 

What runs New York ? Public opinion, Mr. Dewey diinks. What runs 
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Etewey? Dewey. What does Dewey believe in most? I didn’t ask him 
directly, but I imagine the answer would include two items at least, 
himself and efficiency. 

Dcuvy: Four Sources oj His Poxver 

Mr. Dewey, as of the moment of writing, is jirobably the most impor¬ 
tant Republican in the United States and a .strong contender for the 
presidency in 1948, though he is not an avowed candidate. Several factors 
contribute to this: 

(1) In both foreign and domestic policy he falls roughly in the middle 
between extreme conservatives like Taft and Bricker, and the liberal 
wing of the party represented by Stassen. 

(2) Dewey or no Dewey, any New York candidate goes into the 
convention with a great head .start. 

(3) His strategic position vis-a-vis putative opponents in Congress 
is excellent. He does not liave to expose himself to public inspection 
on a variety of issues; he docs not have to v(Jtc. Moreover, on the side¬ 
lines so to s])eak, he can buttress liis own record. His administration as 
governor will continue to be g<x)d; he can easily go out of his way to 
be attractive to all manner of spa'ial groups; lie can avoid committing 
himself on controversial issues.' 

(4) His personal qualities, including in particular the maius|)ring of 
a powerful ambition. 

Kricj Outline oj Career, Record, Allribules 

Thomas Edmund Dewey was liorn in Owosso, Michigan, a town of 
some eight thousand people, on March 24, t(p2. His father, George 
Martin Dewey, was the local postmaster and also the editor of a weekly 
newspaper; his paternal grandfather helped found the Republican party 
when it was organized at Jackson, Michigan, in 1854, arid a remote 
cousin was the Admiral Dewey made famous by the war with Spain. On 
his mother’s side Dewey’s descent is mostly Irish; his maternal grand¬ 
mother was bom in County Cork. The family traces its origin to a fore¬ 
bear named Thomas Dewey who landed near Boston in 1634, and hacked 
out a clearing near what is now Dorchester. The name was spelled 
“Duee” then. The governor was not named for this Thomas E)ewey, 
however. He takes his name from his mother’s side of the family. 

The Deweys thus have roots. The family was not, however, nor did it 

'Of coarse there arc contrary factors. For one thing the Republican party U 
loath to give a second chance to any candidate who has ever defeated. For 
another Taft controls nnich of the national machine. Carroll Reese, the chairman 
of the national committee, is a Taft man, and so, almost without exception, are 
Republicans in the South. 
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ever pretend to be, of any considerable wealth or distinction. Tom grew 
up in a pleasant enough house on a pleasant enough street, where his 
mother still lives; his upbringing was as conventional as that of any 
normal middle western boy. He set type in his father's shop, sold maga¬ 
zines, did farm chores, and went to the public schools. He did, however, 
show leadership and ambition above the average; by the time he was 
thirteen, he had a crew of nine other youngsters working for him. Also 
the bent of his mind, from earliest days, w'as toward argumentation and 
debate. His high school yearbook, published in 1919, gives him the 
motto, “First in the council hall to steer the state, and ever foremost in 
a tongue debate.” Dewey himself was editor of this yearbook. 

Childhood bites deep into a man. Few people have capacity for basic 
change. The hardest thing to conquer is a man’s own genes. These 
bromidic remarks are called forth by a minor circumstance: I have just 
looked at two pictures of Mr. Dewey in Lije. They were taken some 
thirty years apart. But Mr. Dewey as an infant of three, and Mr. 
Dewey as a nationally known prosecutor, have the identical facial expres¬ 
sion. and even point an index finger to the cheek with the selfsame 
gesture, as Lije points out. 

Dewey went on to the University of Michigan, and did w'ell both 
scholastically and otherwise. What interested him most was singing. He 
had a good resonant baritone voice, and placed first in a Michigan sing¬ 
ing contest; this encouraged him to pursue voice as a career. He followed 
his singing teacher, Percy Rector Stephens, to New York, and at the 
same time Itegan to study law at Columbia. Briefly he sang as a cantor 
in a New York synagogue; he didn’t know Hebrew, but spelled out the 
syllables in phonetic English. The time came when he knew that he must 
choose between the two professions, music and law. He was conscientious 
enough to know that he could not do well at both. One legend is that he 
had a bad sore throat when about to sing a concert; this frightened him 
because it showed on what minor accidents a musical, career could 
depend. At any rate he chose law, took a degree at Columbia, and 
started practice in 1925. He still likes to sing for fun. There are strong 
traces in him of the artist who never quite became an artist. 

A man who gives up art puts a load on his subconscious. I do not mean 
to be too fanciful, but that Dewey is one of the neatest men who ever lived 
would suggest to any psychologist that he is still overcompensating 
for old artistic impulses, driving down and suppressing former tendencies 
to abandon. One of his biographers even records that he kills flies neatly, 
so that they will not make a spot on the wallpaper. That he drinks 
sparingly, and carefully limits himself to a package of cigarettes a day, is 
another indication of the rigorous will with which he controls himself, 
and avoids disarray. Consider too his extreme self-centeredness and self- 
consciousness. Mr. Dewey (it is an admirable trait) will never be "one 
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of the boys.” This too connotes a tendency to be on guard, or rather 
a fear of being caught off guard. To the point is the fact that he is 
violently camera shy. For years he had trouble with photographers. 
The New York camera men —i grim crew tliey are—once boycotted 
him for a time, or only snapped him in the most fearsome and unbecom¬ 
ing poses, with his mouth wide open or blowing his nose. 

Dewey's speaking voice, as every American knows who ever listened 
to the radio in the last two presidential campaigns, has a full, rich 
quality; yet it sounds schooled. It is full of vitality, yet the delivery seems 
contrived, like that of an elocutionist. In depth of tone it strikingly 
resembles that of his friend and neighbor, l^wcll Thomas. One early 
joke about Dewey was to call him ‘‘Lowell Thomas E. Dewey. 

The interlude with voice also led to Dewet ’s marriage. His wife, 
Frances Eileen Hutt, a grandniece of Jefferson Davis, who was born in 
Texas and raised in Oklahoma, was a promising young mezzo-soprano, 
also studying with Stephens. She sang in New ^'ork churches and, under 
the name Eileen Hoyt, had small roles in several of the John Murray 
Ander.son revues and, of all things, in a road company of George White’s 
Scandals. She married Dewey in iyj8, and gave up her musical and 
stage career.* The Deweys have two children, and their home life has 
been very happy. For a time they lived in the Tuxedo neighlxrrhood; 
they gave it up because it was too stuffy and fashionable, and later bought 
the farm at Pawling. It cost $3,000 cash, with a $27,000 mortgage. 

Here perhaps is place for another personal item. Two things gravely 
hurt Dewey in his first presidential nut in 1940, jokes about his youth and 
about his size. To attack him on either score was, of course, hardly fair. 
There is nothing reprehensible about a man younger than forty running 
for the presidency. But when Mr. Ickes announced to the nation that 
he had tossed his diaper into the ring, all was lost. As to his size Dewey 
is five feet eight, which is not so very short. It was preposterous 
to attack him as Dollfuss or a dwarf. Yet the jibes were merciless. He 
posed for Life in a very deep chair in the Executive Chamber at Albany; 
when the magazine announced that the governor was sitting on two 
telephone books, the country tittered. Dewey keeps a very large dog, 
Canute, and so the story rose that “he rode it to work.” He was called 
“the chocolate soldier of Albany.” One joke was that he had a "tinker 
toy approach” to foreign affairs, and another was, “I don’t mind chang¬ 
ing borses in midstream, but what about a Shetland pony?” Dewey 
once told Leonard Lyons of the New York Post that, of all the things 

• Time, October 23, 1944. 

*Noel F. Busch wrote in Ufe, April 22, 1940, “If Dewey is inaugurated next 
January 20, Mrs. Dewey will be the first ex-show girl who has ever entered the 
While House as its mistress and easily its most decorative occupant since Dolly 
IdadisoD.” 
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Lyons had ever written about him, he resented only one—a statement 
that he wore built-in high heels. 

Dewey, while still a struggling young lawyer, became interested in 
Republican politics, and worked doggedly at small party jobs, starting 
at the bottom as a watcher at the polls. Presently he was chosen chairman 
of the New York Young Republican Club. He comes by his Republican¬ 
ism honestly enough. During the 1946 gubernatorial campaign, the well- 
known New York Times illustrator S. J. Woolf asked him “Why are you 
a Republican ?” Dewey answered: “That's a question I have never been 
asked. I believe that the Republican party is the best instrument for 
bringing sound government into the hands of competent men and by 
this means preserving our liberties. . . . But there is another reason 
why I am a Republican. I was born one,” 

The great racket-busting days, the Dewey-splashed-over-the-nationaT 
landscape days, began in 1931. The late George Z. Medalie, a famous 
New York public figure, liked him and, when Medalie was appointed 
United States district attorney for the Southern District of New York, 
took him on as his chief assistant, at the period when federal authorities 
were vigorously going after gangsters and racketeers for income tax 
evasion. Dewey leapt into this work with fervor. He chose some able 
young assistants, built up a staff fanatically loyal to him, established 
good techniques in teamwork, and began to become known as an 
aggressive, fearless, incorruptible prosecutor. Medalie resigned in 1933, 
and for a brief interval Dewey succeeded him as United States attorney. 

Historical accidents are always provocative to explore. I do not mean 
that Dewey is an accident. I mean merely that in July, 1935, the time, 
place, and circumstance were all propitious. New York was bursting with 
corruptions; as in Chicago, thuggery was destroying the reputation of 
the city. What is more, the rackets struck at the very heart of the 
business interests of the community; the gangsters were getting rich not 
merely at the expense of other gangsters, but at that of the free enterprise 
system itself. All this was made possible, of course, by the co-operation, 
active or passive, of politicians. A grand jury investigation broke down, 
and the jury asked the governor of the time, Herbert H. Lehman, 
impeccably able and distinguished, to appoint a special prosecutor 
to handle the rackets issue. Lehman set about to find a man. A 
Democrat, he asked four Republicans in a row to take the job, Charles 
Evans Hughes Jr., Judge 'Thomas Thacher, Charles H. Tuttle, and 
finally Medalie; all four turned it down. Then the offer went to Dwey, 
who accepted. Where would Dewey be today if Lehman had not chosen 
him? Where would he be today if Hughes, Thacher, Tuttle, or 
Medalie had taken the post ? It is a rare circumstance indeed that national 
■ power and eminence should come to a man as a result of a personal deci¬ 
sion not by one other man, but by four. 
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Dewey went into action and put on a very impressive show, with Star 
Chamber and Blue Ribbon overtones. All the paraphernalia, the hideouts 
and tapped telephones and so on, became famous. More than any other 
American of his generation except Lindbergh. Dewey became a creature 
of folklore and a national hero. What he appealed to most was the great 
American love of results. People were much more interested in his ends 
than his means. They liked the impression he gave of being a man always 
in strict training, a zealot. Another key to all this may be expressed 
in a single word: honesty. Dewey was honest. That he was also relent¬ 
less, able, dramatic, and full of guts and tricks, hardly mattered. Plenty 
of people might have been relentless, dramatic, and full of guts and 
tricks. What I am saying is of course a considerable reflection on 
the state of civilization in New York City as of that time. What 
staggered everybody—including the defendants—was that a prosecutor ' 
actually was an honest man, who could not be fixed or bought, and with 
no strings attached except his own. He had no ax to grind except that 
which ceaselessly hewed out his own career. 

On the other hand, fighting fire with fire, Dewey used methods which 
today seem slightly sensational to say the least. Witnesses were held under 
exorbitant bail; some highly dubious things went on; there is no doubt 
that some civil rights were violated. The most famous ca.se was that of 
Lucky Luciano, the vice king. This gaudy episode could be described at 
vast lubricious length. After Luciano was convicted and safely salted 
away, it became known that some, at least, of the confessions that helped 
put him in Sing Sing were wildly, almost comically fraudulent. Also cele¬ 
brated was the later prosecution of Jimmy Hines. Dewey had to do this 
job twice. The judge at the first trial threw the case out. To get a 
conviction against Hines, who was not only deeply involved in the policy 
racket^ but a Tammany chieftain of exalted rank, was certainly an 
achievement. But Hines might not have gone to jail except for evidence 
from associates who got some very fancy favors from the Dewey staff. 
Dewey’s record was spectacular in some respects. As special prosecutor 
he is supposed to have gained seventy-two convictions out of seventy- 
three cases tried. But these figures are not quite so impressive if the 
details are analyzed closely. Another point is that, after the second Hines 
trial, Dewey himself seldom appeared in court. He left the actual 
mechanics of prosecution to his extremely able young assisunts. 

Dewey ran for public office for the first time in 1937, when he was 
thirty-five, and was elected district attorney by an overwhelming vote, 
running on the Republican, Fusion, City Fusion, Progressive, and 
American Labor Party tickets. That he was supported by the ALP at 
this time, only ten years ago, will be a surprise to many. Also it may be 

* It is not generally known that this word comes from the Italian, potato. Q, 
Fortmu, New York City issue, July, 1939 - 
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a source of astonishment that the man who led the ticket, running for 
mayor, was none other than the celebrated Little Flower, Fiorello La 
Guardia, later to become one of Mr. Dewey’s mortal enemies, and vice 
versa. The whirlpool of New York politics tosses up strange combina¬ 
tions. Dewey was not so active as district attorney as he had been as 
special prosecutor. For one thing he spent a good deal of time cam¬ 
paigning and running for other offices. He ran for governor in 1938, 
and was beaten—after a tense, close fight—by Lehman. In 1940 he 
campaigned all over the country for the Republican nomination for the 
presidency, but Willkie squeezed him out. 

Nevertheless, as one looks back, Dewey’s achievement as a prose¬ 
cutor is substantial. In one category he pro.secuted Wall Street’s Richard 
Whitney; in another Federal Judge Martin Manton, who was forced 
to resign from the bench and wjio got a stiff pri.son sentence; in still 
another Charles E. Mitchell, former president of the National City 
Bank, over income tax. Mitchell won an acquittal in a criminal suit, 
but in a civil case was forced to make large restitution to the government. 
As to gangsters the list is as long as an ape’s arm, all the way from 
"Waxey” Gordon to "Legs” Diamond in the early days to the late 
Arthur Flegenheiiner. alias “Dutch” Schultz, once the boss of those 
racketeers whose particular prey was restaurants. 


Dmry: the National Scene 

That Dewey should have proceeded into major politics was of course 
inevitable. This is a country where, ev^n if you have never had ten 
minutes of administrative experience, you are a good political candidate 
if you are celebrated enough. The district attorney’s office is almost as 
conventional a springboard to higher office in New York state as is the 
governorship to the presidency. The wheels were in full motion by 1940. 
Some of the professionals did not, however, take Dewey as seriously as 
did members of his own entourage, when convention time approached. 
"The original plan,” it has been written, “was to use him as a stalking 
horse and trade him off later.” But Dewey was not to be handled in any 
such cavalier way. One of the Republican hierarchy said, “We drafted 
this monkey, and, by Jesus, he took us serious.”® 

Dewey ran for the governorship of New York state (after Willkie 
could not be persuaded to run) in 1942, and won handily. So at last— 
and he was still only forty—^he had reached great office. He was the 
first Republican governor since 1922, and proudly he took up residence 
in Albany in what was once called the Stadt Huis. In 1944, as everybody 
knows, he finally won the presidential nomination, ran against Roosevelt, 

* This anecdote appears in both a Harper's article by Richard H. Rovere and in 
a merciless New Yorker profile by Wolcott Gibbs and John Babbridge. 
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and was defeated.® In 1946 he ran for re-election to the governorship 
of New York, and won by the greatest majority known to the history of 
the state. 

We have mentioned Dewey’s ambition several times. It is only fair 
to point out that he has never made the slightest attempt to capitalize 
his enormous fame, except politically. Even when temporarily out of 
office, in the middle 1930's, he rigorously resisted any temptation to be 
vulgarized or exploited. He is by no means a rich man, and he lias a 
healthy regard for the power money brings. He could easily have liecome 
a millionaire several times over by succumbing to various movie and 
radio offers; he would have had to do nothing except give permission 
for movies or radio .serials to be built around his career and name. Be 
it said to his honor, he never did so. Nor has he ever accepted any of 
the innumerable invitations to lecture that might have brought him a 
small fortune. 

What beat Dewey in 1944 was not so much Roosevelt as the war. 
As Irving Brant once wrote, “The choice was not simply between 
Roosevelt and Dewey, but between Roosevelt and Dewey at Teheran.”’ 
On the conduct of the war and foreign |>olicy Mr. Dewey was, naturally, 
in a cleft stick. He could not possibly afford to take nor would he have 
wanted to take a defeatist line; yet he had to continually attack Rtxtse- 
velt for the way the war was being conducted. He could not easily con¬ 
demn the whole structure of the international coalition; thus he was 
restricted to sniping along the edges, and some of this sniping was pretty 
silly, as for instance when—mispronouncing the name—he went out of 
his w’ay to mention a Russian general who had taken part in the 
Rumanian armistice negotiations. It was revealed later, by John 
Chamberlain in Lije. that Dewey had become privy to the secret that 
the United States had broken the Japanese codes, and had patriotically 
made no disclosure of this fact during the campaign, though it might have 
gravely embarrassed tbe administration. General Marshall, in highly 
secret and dramatic circumstances, did in fact communicate with Dewey 
urging him not to speak out. But had Dewey divulged the story, this 
would almost certainly have cost him more than it would have won, in 
that people could have said indignantly that he was sacrificing the national 
interest for private political gain. 

Also Dewey had his own awkward past in the field of foreign relations 
to live down. He was never so overtly isolationist as Taft or Lindbergh. 
Yet there were some compromising statements on the record. For 

•But, cm becoming governor, he had categorically stated that he intended to 
fill out his full four-year term, and not be a candidate for the presidency. This 
pledge, as made on December 11, 194a, is absolutely explicit as regards the 
nomination. Arthur Krock quotes it verbatim in the New York Timet, June 34, 
I?J4. 

• PM, July 30, 1944. 
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instance on January lo, 1941, he said that Lend Lease "would bring an 
end to free government in the United States and would abolish the 
Qmgress for all practical purposes.” Later of course he changed his 
mind. Dewey has slipped and slithered a good deal in matters of this 
kind. Dorothy Thompson, in a famous speech delivered during the 
campaign, made pointed allusion to certain of these shilly-shallyings: 

What do you think of a campaign in which the candidate accuses 
the president of not being tough enough with Japan while his 
supporters suggest that he provoked Japan into war against us? 

What do you think of a campaign that suggests that the Repub¬ 
licans in Congress might support a world organization on the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks model if Mr. Dewey is president, and might not if 
Mr. Roosevelt were re-elected? 

After the European war was well under way, and the situation 
of Britain and France was terribly dangerous, I had more than an 
hour’s talk with Mr. Dewey about foreign policy. . . . Mr. Dew'ey 
was at that time against any aid to either Britain or France beyond 
cash and carry ... He did not believe that the fall of Britain or 
France would directly menace the United States . . . 

All men live and learn. I do not intend now to cast any aspersions 
upon Mr. Dewey’s honesty at that time, how'ever unintelligent I 
thought his attitude was. 

But when Mr. Dewey now attacks the president for not going 
far enough—at the very time when Mr. Dewey thought he was 
going much too far—1 can only consider it a brazen impertinence. 

Dewey, it should be mentioned on the other hand, took a strong line 
in slapping down men like Gerald L. K. Smith and Hamilton Fish. He 
forthrightly repudiated Fish, who was running for re-election to 
Congress, which took courage. There were some notable isolationist 
Democrats whom Mr. Roosevelt did not quite dare repudiate at the 
same time, like Walsh of Massachusetts.* After Dewey’s running mate, 
the ineffable Bricker, had said that he would welcome Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s vote. Smith’s America First party nominated him as its own 
vice presidential "candidate,” without his permission of course. Not one 
American in a thousand will recall tliat Bricker was thus a candidate for 
vice president on two “tickets.” Dewey denounced Smith for this in 
resounding terms—as well he might. 

On domestic policy too Dewey had to do some fancy side-stepping. 
Halfway through the campaign it became clear that it would be suicidal 
to attack the whole New Deal as such. The people were, at that time at 
least, in no mood to sacrifice the reforms that had come in twelve long 
years of effort. In an extraordinary speech on the west coast, Dewey 
practically came out for Roosevelt’s own domestic program. Howard 
* Cf. Public Mm, op. cil., p. 387. 
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Brubaker commented in the Nctv Yorker, ‘‘Governor Dewey‘s visit to 
the Pacific Coast was fraught with peril. He was in a train wreck in 
Washington and in California he accidentally swallowed the New Deal.” 
This caused some gnashing of teeth among the more reversionary Repub¬ 
licans, naturally. One columnist wrote, “The new Republican leader 
accepts definitely the principle of governmental intervention in the 
economic life of the nation,’ and another, using his own very special 
definition of liberalism,” said, “.Already, even such a measure as the 
Wagner Act, which is vicious from the standiwint of American 
liberalism, is indorsed by Mr. Dewey.” 


Dnvry: Personal 

A blunt fact about Mr. Dewey should be faced: it is that many people 
do not like him. He is, unfortunately, one of the least seductive 
personalities in public life. That he has made an excellent record as 
governor is indisputable. Even so, people resent what they call his 
vindictiveness, the “metallic” and “two-dimensional ” nature of his effi¬ 
ciency, his cockiness (which actually conceals a nature basically shy) 
and his suspiciousness. That Mr. Dewey is crammed with ego is well 
known. His voice is baritone, but he can sound tenor notes. People say 
that his sense of humor is vestigial, and that he is as devoid of cliarm as 
a rivet or a lump of stone. 

I talked to a good many public men during my trip, Republicans and 
Democrats both, who had worked with Dewey at various conferences. 
All, to a man, respected his abilities; almost all—perhaps jealousy enters 
into this—seemed to dislike his personality. During one governors’ 
conference, when each chief executive's car was supposed to take its 
place in line according to the seniority of the state, he in.sisted neverthe¬ 
less on being first. 1 heard one public official say, “Tom Dewey is the 
only man I ever met who can strut sitting down.” 

There are plenty of vain and ambitious and uncharmirig politicians. 
This would not be enough to cause Dewey’s lack of popularity. What 
counts more is that so many people think of him as opportunistic. Most 
Americans like courage in politics; they admire occasional magnificent 
recklessnesses. Dewey seldom goes out on a limb by taking a personal 
position which may be unpopular on an issue not yet joined; every step 
is carefully calculated and prepared; he risks almost nothing; he will 
never try to steal second unless the pitcher breaks a leg. 

But in conclusion there is something else to be said: people may not 
“like” Dewey, but (a) an inner core of advisers and friends, including 
some extremely distinguished people, have a loyalty to him little short trf 
idolatrous, and (6) he is one of the greatest vote-getters in the history o{ 
the nation. 
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Tentative Glimpses of the Empire State 

•New York, the city, overshadows New York, the state. This is 
natural, but a pity. The Empire State has, as the phrase is, everything— 
from a history varied and colorful in the extreme to contemporary 
statistics that rock and tease the imagination—and some of its wonders 
ought to be better known. It has spacious frontage on two great lakes; 
it has Niagara, which in the original Indian means “bisected bottom 
lands,” and that most majestic of all American rivers, the Hudson; it 
has Long Island nibbling into Manhattan from the Atlantic like a trout 
with a double tail; it has two husky mountain footstools, and open 
country astonishingly beautiful, tender, and diverse. It is only the 
twenty-ninth state in size, but it holds to per cent of the population of 
the United States; every tenth American is a New Yorker, and every 
twentieth is a resident of New York City. 

Think of California with its glowing diversity of agriculture, and 
Ohio or Pennsylvania with their immense industrial accomplishments; 
throw the two together, and you have New York. But the Empire 
State is richer. Its citizens and corporations pay approximately almost 
a fifth of all federal income taxes, and its industrial development may be 
gauged from the fact that during World War II it held 9.9 per cent of 
all war contracts in the nation. As to agriculture, New York has various 
superlatives. A fantastic proportion of all the ducks eaten in America 
are raised in a Long Island enclave covering hardly more than a 
hundred acres, and its dairy business is worth about two billion dollars 
a year. This is roughly equal to the income from the garment trade. 
Diversity 1 In New York City, the sewing machines clatter and the 
needles fly, producing almost 75 per cent of all the clothes American 
women wear. A few score miles away, the milk trains thunder all night 
across the countryside. 

New York history goes far back, as everybody knows, to the Dutch 
and British. To appreciate quickly the nature of the Dutch con¬ 
tribution in one field, we have only to think of names like Roosevelt or 
Santa Claus—no connection between the two intended. As for the 
British bedrock consider merely that the present court of general sessions 
has never missed a meeting since 1776, when it took over without 
interruption from the royal court of general sessions. Of the 308 battles 
of the Revolutionary War, ninety-two were fought on the soil of what 
is now New York state.* We have talked in this book about historical 
markers like those so picturesque in Utah and Montana. New York has 
six thousand similar markers. Before the Dutch there were, of course, 
the Indians. Normally we associate Indian lore with the Dakotas, the 
West, or even the upper middle western states. But New York had the 

*Nta Yort, in the American Guide Series, s- 64. 
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Irrxjuois, the Algonquins, and the Five Nations Confederacy; there are 
at least five hundred Indian place names in the state today. New York 
still maintains an Indian Affairs commissioner, and there is an Indian 
reservation (Shinnecock) within eighty-five miles of New York City. 

The American West is, we like to think, the region par excellence 
of expanses of property almost limitless. Hut New York (in great 
contrast to New England iticidentally) was also the home of enormous 
land grants. W'e itistinctively turti to California when we think of the 
old railway builders, their exploits atid depredatiotis. Rut New York has 
a railway story so choked with purple scatulal that California’s seems 
like a Sunday school recital hy comparison Recall Gould, Fisk, Drew, 
and \ anderhilt, to say nothing of .sotne early jotirnalism by a bright 
young muckraker named Theodore Roosevelt. W’e think of various 
religious manifestations and these too we arc likely to associate with the 
W'est. But the Shakers, the Mormons, the Lily Dale ,spiritualists, the 
Oneida Community, and the Millcrites who waited for the end of the 
world on a hilltop, all came ottt of New ^'ork, (So did Chautauqua and 
the wotnan's suffrage and temperance movements,) W'e think of political 
corruption and Chicago cotnes to mind. But recollect Boss Tweed. We 
think of New York—it is almost impossihle to think otherwise—as pre¬ 
eminently industrial. But its first wealth was huilt on furs. 

The story of California is, we have seen, the story of migrations. That 
of New York is one of communications atid tratts])ortation. It is not so 
much the migrations of people that have made New York, not of people 
on foot anyway, hut the intercommunication of peoples made possible 
by machines. One need only recall the Clermont and the De Witt 
Clinton. Consider too such a phenomenon as the Erie Canal, We 
have scarcely mentioned canals in this book so far. They played a con¬ 
summately important role in American development. The Erie Canal, 
which became in a manner of speaking the Barge Canal of today, was 
opened in 1825; its function was to lay a water-level route across the 
state, link the Great Lakes to the Hudson, open up the Mohawk Valley, 
and tap the dormant hinterland. History repeats itself on ascending 
planes. Today one of the biggest projects in the state is the tremendous 
“thruway” which, if it works out as planned, will perform precisely 
this same set of functions, but by a multi-laned road instead of water, 
and at seventy miles an hour instead of three. 

The assessed value of property in New York state is 24 billion 
dollars, and it produces 23 per cent more manufaaured goods than any 
other state. It holds 19 per cent of all the factories in the country, and 
handles more than a third of all American foreign trade—33 per cent of 
imports, 41 per cent of exports. It has the highest per capita savings in 
the country^ and by far the biggest pool of skilled labor. It has more 
millionaires than any other state, the greatest volume of retail sales 
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(13.3 per cent of the Ametican tota!), and the greatest volume of 
wholesale trade (26.3 per cent). Its allotment to education is the highest 
absolutely and proportionately of any state ($169 per pupil-year), and 
it was the first to establish its own rent controls. It has roads, like the 
parkways in Westchester, that cost $300,000 a mile to build. Also it 
has Jones Beach; Sing Sing and Ticonderoga; seventy state parks; the 
memory of Yankee Doodle and Rip Van Winkle; thirty fish hatcheries; 
West Point (which is the Fort Knox of silver); the highest waterfall 
east of the Rockies; celebrated colleges for girls like Vassar; Fire 
Island and the contemporary mythology of Wolcott Gibbs; and among 
historical monuments everything from the Battlefield of Saratoga to 
the home of the author of “Home Sweet Home.” 

New York is, as everybody knows, a great state for cities, but it 
has more dude ranches than W'yoming. “The country around New York 
is suri)a.ssingly and exquisitely picturesque,” Mr. Dickens wrote more 
than a hundred years ago. It still is. Fly from La Guardia Field; glance 
down for a moment at the bridges and the skyscrapers and the roads 
built by that beneficent Caesar of the parks. Robert Moses; then in an 
instant yon are flying over forest. New York City is the supreme 
apotheosis of a civilization lased on ferroconcrete. Yet there are deer 
crossings twenty minutes out of Manhattan, and on the tip of Long 
Island I have seen vegetation literally subtropical. 

Finally, the cities. New York state is broken down into eight great 
economic "areas” by the state Department of Commerce, and seven 
“districts.” Most of these hinge on a city. These hinge in turn on a 
single industry or complex of industries for the most part, which makes 
their economy extraordinarily vulnerable. Let the industry shut down, 
and overnight the city is dead as Baalbek. 

Buffalo (population metropolitan area 85“,“ 19, city limits 575,901) 
is, however, strikingly diversified. It is a great town for milling (it mills 
more grain than Minneapolis), steel, airplanes, waterpower. Buffalo is, 
in fact, the eighth industrial city in the nation; in any other state it 
would have a much greater reputation as a metropolis than it has, but 
being in New York it is overshadowed by Manhattan, though the latter 
is 3^ miles away. In another direction too Buffalo is diversified; it is 
one of the most polyglot cities on earth; I had a letter recently asking 
me to speak at one of its public schools (No. 51), at which children of 
twenty-six different racial stocks are pupils. The chief groups are the 
Germans (originally from Alsace, the Rhineland, and the Palatinate) 
and the Poles; whether in East Prussia, Pomerania, or Milwaukee, 
Poles and Germans seem always to be mixed up together. Buffalo grew 
slowly ; its foundation was the furniture trade and other handicrafts; it 
is not a toadstool like Detroit. It has several distinguished citizens, like 
menbers of the Schoellkopf family (Niagara Falls Power Company), 
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Genera) William J. (“Wild Bill”) Donovan, the wartime head of the 
Office of Strategic Services, and John Lord O'Brian, a public servant 
who has worked and worked well for every president since Wilson. 
Buffalo, according to one of its own conncilnien, has the worst rat 
problem of any American city; its rats "take the tops off the peanut 
butter jars and dive into the Buffalo River and catch fish.” It is a city 
with a very strong presidential tradition. Fillmore and Qeveland, though 
not born in Buffalo, lived in it, and Cleveland was once Mayor; Mc¬ 
Kinley was assassinated in Buffalo, and Theodore Roosevelt was sworn 
in there. Recently it had a schoolteachers’ strike that gained—and 
deserved—national attention. Its leading politician for years, and a man 
who came clo.ser than anybody since Thomas C. Platt to being a boss 
on a statewide level, is Edwin F. Jacckle, the former Republican state 
chairman. An old-timer and a hardboiled citizen, he was once close to 
Dewey, but is not close now. 

In Rochester (j)opulation 411,970 metropolitan area, 3 - 4*975 ttity 
limits) we have, as everybody knows, Eastman Kodak. Clo.se to Lake 
Ontario, and the chief town of the Genesee Valley area, it is an attrac¬ 
tive city, a rock-ribbed Republican stronghold for many years, and, in 
a social sense, something of a center of New York feudalism. People 
still ride to hounds near Rochester. It is, of course, what with Eastman, 
one of the great centers of .scientific research in the world, and it has a 
splendid university. Also it is the headquarters of Frank Gannett, father 
of the so-called Committee for Constitutional Government, who is prob¬ 
ably the most reactionary newspaper publi.sher in the United States. 

In central New York is Syracuse (population 258,352 metropolitan 
area, city limits 205,967). Anybody who ever went by rail to Chicage, 
until about ten years ago, knows how the New York Central trains 
ground through Syracuse directly on the street level; one was reminded 
of Rudyard Kipling’s furious denunciation of Omalra for permitting the 
same kind of thing. This has been remedied now. Syracuse, like 
Rochester, is strongly Republican ; it too has a flourishing university; its 
personality is not quite so distinct as that of Rochester; it has L, C. Smith 
typewriters and Solvay chemicals, and dozens of other industrial enter¬ 
prises making everything from traffic signals to building blocks. 

The charming town of Aubur.v, the headquarters of the Finger Lakes 
area, is not far away; south of this is Ithaca, with Cornell, which has 
what is probably the most beautiful university campus in America. Ithaca, 
nobody will remember, was an early seat of the movie industry: it vm 
here that early serials like the Exploits oj Elaine were filmed. In the 
Mohawk valley are Rome and Utica. Next we reach ScftENECTADY 
(population 431,575 metropoliten area, 87,549 city limits) which means 
to most people just one thing, the General Electric Company, as mar 
to being a model corporation as any in the land. Also Schenectady 
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has a second very large industrial undertaking in the American .Loco¬ 
motive Company. It is a town still redolent with the memory of Dutch 
patroons. Nearer Albany is Troy, a famous textile town, and the place 
where the detachable shirt collar was invented; it has been severely hit 
by various depressions. 

The capital, Albany (population metropolitan area 431,575, city 
limits 130,577), has a varied industrial development; it makes dominoes, 
toilet paper, chemicals, billiard balls, and felt. Its history has been rich 
since the days of Peter Stuyvesant, and it has a heavy shipping traffic; 
boats from all over the world come up the Hudson to its great port. 
Otherwise it lives on politics mostly. Not only does it have the 
legislature; it was for years a kind of political cloaca maxima, besides 
which Kansas City seemed almost pure. Spirited struggles are, as of 
this moment, still progressing l)etween the Republican administration 
of the state, and the Democratic machine entrenched deeply in the city. 

All this is but a top skimming of the New York urban cream. There 
should at least be mention of towns like Gloversville (leather), Amster¬ 
dam (rugs), Saratoga (society and spas), Hudson Falls (wallpaper), 
Pleasantvilie (Reader's Digest), Saranac (tuberculosis), Rheims (wine). 
Coming (glass), Poughkeepsie (Roosevelts and regattas), Endicott 
(shoes), and Binghamton and Elmira in the “southern tier,” i.e. the 
counties off the beaten track near the Pennsylvania border, which are 
as different from, say, northerly New York towns like Lake Placid as 
is Dallas from San Antonio. 

Superfinally, a word on Long Island. Here is one of the richest coun¬ 
ties in the country (Nassau), and the bailiwick of one of the most promi¬ 
nent state political leaders, J. Russell Sprague. Without Sprague, Dewey 
would be much less than he is. Parts of Long Island are slums; parts are 
small poultry and rabbit farms almost like those in California; parts are 
as delightfully drowsy with fog as Martha’s Vineyard; one part at least 
is Shangri-La. The North Shore of Long Island, like Newport, is a 
suburb of Wall Street, or rather of what is left of W’all Street after the 
SEC got through with it; here, in circumstances of entrenched privilege 
and luxury of a type growing increasingly rare in the Western world, 
lives a unique moneyed society. An essay might some day be written 
on the difference between the great Long Island country houses and 
estates, from the Roosevelt (’Theodore) area near Oyster Bay to the 
former Morgan preserves at Glen Cove, and similar houses and proper¬ 
ties near London; one difference is that so many of the Long Island 
houses, even when lived in, seem like mausoleums. A striking item in 
the unexpected came recently when the Soviet Purchasing Commission 
rented the 316 acre Morgan estate as a week-end spot for Russian 
missioas in the New York area. To most of Long Island, this was as if 
r ^lig iila or Jack the Ripper had moved in. Lately the Russians an- 
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nounced that they are giving up the Morgan properties, and moving 
into the $354,000 Pratt estate near by, which is equally sanctified and 
opulent.. It seems that the Russians have decided to stay. Whereas the 
Morgan property was rented, the Pratt estate was bought, 

St. Lanrcncf Walfnvay in Ood Words 

Thousands of controversial lines have been written about the St. 
Lawrence project; the problem i.s one of the most interesting in the 
United States. Its gist may be expres.sed very briefly, though this is 
not to minimize its importance. What the project would do is open up 
the Great Lakes to deep-draft ocean traffic, and provide abundant cheap 
power to the New York and New England areas. 

At present a handful of small, shallow-draft (KCan ves.sels do manage 
to sail up the St. Lawrence and eventually reach Chicago and Duluth; 
this traffic is, however, as nothing compared to what it might be if 
sizable .ships could get through the fierce ii.vmile stretch of rapids 
between Ogdensburg, New York, and Montreal. Build locks and a great 
dam here, by-pass the International Rapids (as the Welland Canal, 
built by Canada, by-passes Niagara), and a 2,300-mile deep-water 
seaway, striking deep into the heart of the continent, linking the lake 
ports directly to Montreal and Liverpool, to say nothing of other ports 
all over the world, would be the result. Think merely what an advantage 
this would be to the Middle West in freight rates. 

On the face of it, nothing more .sensible than o|)ening up the St. 
Lawrence can Ite easily imagined. The cost (probably some $400,000,000) 
is not prohibitive, and the engineering problems not insuperable; the 
advantages to various communities, to Canada, and the American nation 
as a whole, could be considerable. Quite possibly the project would in 
time, by giving it direct access to the deep sea, make Qiicago the greater 
port in the world. Every chamljer of commerce from, .say, Detroit 
westward wants the St. Lawrence w^aterway; in Duluth and the further 
cities, the cry for it is intense. Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, and Roose¬ 
velt favored the project, and so does Truman; so do many eminent citi¬ 
zens of New Y'ork, including Mr. Dewey and Mr. Lehman. Those who 
oppose it have, however, so far managed to keep action from being taken. 
The opposing forces include the railways, the railway brotherhoods, the 
power companies, and practically everybody who has a stake in the Port 
of New York, which means a lot of powerful people, not only in New 
York City itself but in New Jersey. Antagonists of the scheme assert 
that it would cost the Port of New York about a sixth of its present 
volume of traffic. Some opponents of the waterway live far afield, for 
in.,ranry southem senators who think that, just as Chicago and Montreal 
would be benefited, southern ports like New Orleans would suffer. 
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But the real issue behind the issue is the familiar one of power. As at 
present planned, the St. Lawrence project, utilizing the immense weight 
of water descending from the Great Lakes and concentrated into a short, 
narrow gorge, would produce more power than Grand Coulee or Boulder. 
Almost certainly, what with the way the contemporary winds are blowing, 
this would be put in the hands of some public agency like the TV'.A. 
Hence, the private power and utility lobbies have vigorously opposed the 
idea. Incidentally local power rates in Ontario, which has public power, 
are only about half those in New York state across the river. That 
the St. Lawrence project would bring power rates down is indispu¬ 
table: one authority, Congressman Rankin, says that it would save 
consumers in New York state alone 153 million dollars per year; the 
state Power Authority puts the figure at 25 million dollars. Rates in New 
England, which are the highest in the country today, would also pre¬ 
sumably decline. So liberal senators like Aiken of Vermont vigorously 
support the St. Lawrence project; the conservatives similarly op]X)se it. 


Nnz’ York Politics in General 

Five presidents have been given to tlie nation by the Empire State; 
four of these (Van Buren, Cleveland, both Roosevelts) were also 
governors.*® Another governor, Samuel J. Tilden, was elected president 
by popular vote, but he never reached the White House. Also New York 
is a great state for presidential candidates who don't quite win (Hughes, 
A 1 Smith, Dewey), and for vice presidents. Run tlirough the lists of 
presidential and vice presidential candidates of both parties in each elec¬ 
tion this century. There are few indeed in which a New Yorker is not one 
of the four contestants. Also New York's terrific impact lies in the fact 
that it has more electoral votes than any other state, forty-seven. Nobody 
has much chance of being elected president (or vice president) of the 
United States without New York support.** 

The leader of the New York delegation in Washington today is the 
senior senator, Robert F. Wagner. A German immigrant boy who rose 
slowly through power of character and warmth of intelligence, Wagner is 
one of the best public servants in America, and one of the very few men 
not American bom ever elected to the Senate. No senator has ever done 
more for labor. He told me once, reminiscing about the Wagner Act, 
“I’ve always tried to do what I can for the working fellow.” I mentioned 
to him that one of his colleagues had said that what he believed in most 
was people—^if you give them an even break. “Yes,” Senator Wagner 
>°The fifth: Millard Fillmore. 

"One odd point is, however, that nobody has ever been elected president who 
had a voting residence in New York Cit). Cl. Noel F. Busch in Life, April 
sa, IMb. 
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replied “but try to get ’em an even break.” In 1946, in his seventieth 
year, Wagner was converted to Catholicism. 

The junior senator, Irving M. Ives, is still an unknown quantity as far 
as federal politics are concerned: he holds considerable promise. He was 
the first Republican elected to the Senate from New York in twenty-six 
years. It was Ives, now fifty, who set up the School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell, and who was the author of New York's anti- 
discrimination bill and father of the State Commission against Discrimina¬ 
tion. For a time Ives was majority leader in the state legislature, and 
then speaker, whereupon he became majoritv leader again. His record 
has been liberal for the most part. Ives is New York born; his father 
was a coal merchant in a small town near Syracuse. That Dewey should 
have picked Ives and insisted that he run for the Senate in 1946 is an 
important credit item in t!ie Dewey ledger. 

Of New York’s forty-five congressmen twenty-eight are Republicans, 
sixteen are Democrats; the odd man is of course Vito Marcantonio of 
the American Labor party. All the Democrats but one come from Man¬ 
hattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. The delegation as a whole covers a 
dizzyingly wide arc. Consider such divergent types as the extremely 
party-linish Mr. Marcantonio, a neighborhood boss powerful enough 
to have won both Republican and Democratic as well as his own Ameri¬ 
can Labor party nomination ; the conservative James W. Wadsworth, a 
former senator, who would be ranked by almost everybody as among the 
ten ablest men in the House; the veteran Sol Bloom, a wise and generous 
man who started work at the age of seven, who wrote the original 
“Hootchie Kootchie" Ijallad and who was an entrepreneur at the Chicago 
World’s Fair half a century ago; and another lively veteran who is 
beginning his thirteenth consecutive term, Emanuel Celler of Brook¬ 
lyn. Among others are fuddy-duddies who pinch nickels till the metal 
squeaks, grimly backward upcountry Tories, a handful of careerists who 
sweat politics from every pore, and isolationist survivors who see a Red—• 
and also the British lion—under every bed. Some of these last hate the 
Russians much more than they ever hated Hitler. Some perform the 
delicate intellectual adjustment of putting fear of Russia above all other 
considerations, while at the same time opposing such things as the 
British loan; apparently it does not occur to them a weak Britain will 
tend to increase relative Russian strength. 

On the state level the main thing to say about New York politics is 
that the struggle is mostly one between upstate and New York City. 
Indirectly at least it is the legislature in Albany that decides what salary 
a Manhattan traffic cop shall get—to take one of dozens of simile 
anomalies available. Yet the city is markedly underrepresented in the 
overwhelming Republican legislature; it has 67 out of 150 members of 
the assembly, and 25 out of 56 in the senate. This underrepresentation 
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is moreover permanent and statutory; it constitutes a serious discrimi¬ 
nation against democracy. The struggle is, I heard it put, one of people 
against acreage. More than this, the hinterland is not merely geographi¬ 
cal. It is often a peripheral area barren in ideas. And even from the 
purely geographical point of view, suspicion of New York City, the 
wicked Babylon, can be as acute thirty miles away in Westchester as in 
the most remote villages of the Adirondacks. 

All this finds its hottest, most pointed expression in the standard issue 
of taxation. What it amounts to in fact is taxation without representa¬ 
tion. New York City has something over 55 per cent of the population 
of the state, and it contributes 74 per cent of all .state taxes. Yet, from 
the state, it gets only 57 per cent of state aid. An area of 365.4 square 
miles contributes to the state, in other words, nearly three-quarters of 
the revenue of an arra of 49.576 square miles. Or, to put it another way, 
of every dollar the state receives, and .spends. New York City has con¬ 
tributed 74^, but it gets only 57<( back. Moreover it costs proportionally 
much more to run a big city than a rural community. A dollar goes 
further in Chipmunk Falls than in the Bronx. It costs much less to 
govern two people in a community of 2,000 than two people in a com¬ 
munity of two million. Problems of street re[)air, police protection, and 
the like increase almost in geometric proportion to the number of people 
governed. 

“As a sovereign power," writes Leo Egan in the New York Times,'" 
"the state prescribes what taxes the city can levy and, in many instances, 
specifies how they shall be used. On the other hand, the city has no con¬ 
trol over taxes the state can impose nor can it say how they shall be 
spent.” 

What New York City wants is help. The state is rich. The city is not 
so rich. The current state budget is $671,439,557, and its accumulated 
surplus is expected to reach 485 million dollars in 1947. New York City’s 
budget is—another paradox—much larger than that of the state, or of 
any other state; it was $856,960,298 for the present year, and is esti¬ 
mated at $970,000,000 for the next. It has to spend much more money 
than the state. Mayor O’Dwyer, hat in hand, went to Albany early in 
1947 to plead his case. Presently came revealing headlines, like one in the 
New York DaHy Mirror, Not a Cent for N.Y.C.— Albany. The 
situation is made the more glaring by the fact that the city may not raise 
its own revenues, for instance by a boost in the sales tax, without the 
legi^ture’s permission. Into all this is locked the question of subway 
fare, as we shall see.** 

**Febnui7 9, 1^7. 

** Further technical or financial details are hardly the province of this chapter. 
They codd be written about for pages. O'Dwyeris last request was for an 
bcroae in state aid of loa million dollars. Dewey^s reply was that the l^slature 
grant the dty permtssioi^ to install ‘^nuisance taxes’* calculated to yidd 
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Turn now to Albany. Not one New Yorker in ten thousand knows 
the name of his assemblyman; perhaps this is why the legislature, even 
if New York is the Empire State, is of such indiflferent quality; apathy 
in the public, as we know, induces apathy in government. I talked 
recently to a highly re.spected citizen, an expert, who has been in and out 
of state politics for years; he ticked off, one by one, some of the members 
of senate and assembly. One, a Christian Fronter. .Another, a nonentity 
from the Bronx with a gambling past. Another, an upstate ward heeler 
and paid agent of lobbying groups. .Another, a survivor from Hines- 
Davis days, still on the make. "It scares you,” iny friend said. "No one 
would believe it if you would tell them what really hapjtcns in Albany. 
Are the people asleep?" 

Another experienced observer and critic put it a shade differently: 
"The New York legislature represents everybody but the people.” 

But New A ork state as of today has no single effective boss, l.ike Cali¬ 
fornia, it is too big, too various. Even Jaecklc could not establish real 
authority on a statewide plane. Nor, since almut HXtf), has any single 
special interest been able to dominate New York. That was the year 
(Jimmy Wadsworth was speaker) when the railways were forbidden to 
issue ftasses, with which they had bribed multitudinous people. Before 
this New York had probably been the most corrupt of all states, if only 
because it was the richest. Things were fought out naked, and plunder 
really reached baroque proportions. 

Also—let us turn to another side of the picture—New York has had 
some superbly public-minded and courageous servants. The list ranges 
from Cleveland and the first Roosevelt through Charles Evans Hughes 
to FDR and the present. Probably the greatest from a local point of 
view was Al .Smith. One remarkable aspect of Smith’s career might 
well be studied by Mr. Truman in the White House today. Smith was 
a liberal who had a hostile reactionary legislature to face. He got, how¬ 
ever, almost everything he wanted, and he put through some markedly 
liberal measures directly in the teeth of his own lawmakers, by being 
willing and able to demonstrate, from time to time, that he was a chirf 
executive elected by the people who represented the people, that what 
he stood for was the people, and what he drew power from was the 
people.^ 

A final point might be that religious and racial considerations probably 
play a greater role in New York state—and city—than anywhere else in 
the nation. Traditionally each party presents a ticket to include as wide 


34 million dollars. The basis of New York City public finance is the real estate 
tax. But, another complication, this is held to a certain level, by statutory limita¬ 
tion. 

“A curious point is that Al Smith almost always warily kept out of New York 
City prditics. 
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a net as possible. For instance the Democrats in 1946 ran a Catholic for 
governor (Mead), a Jew for senator (Lehman), an Anglo-Saxon Protes¬ 
tant for lieutenant governor (Corning, the mayor of Albany, and one 
of the best mayors in the nation), and an Italian—^by origin at least— 
(DiGiovanna) for attorney general. Dewey, on his side, was criticized 
by some Republicans for having no Catholic, no Italian, among leaders 
on his list; he won anyway, so it didn’t matter. But it was unusual that 
the party should have headed its ticket with two men (Dewey and Ives) . 
both Protestant and Anglo-Saxon.** One Jew was, however, conspicu¬ 
ous on the Dewey list—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, the attorney general, 
and one of the ablest attorneys general the state has ever Had. 

Nothing could better illustrate all this than the present administration 
in New York City. The three top men are O’Dwyer (Irish Catholic), 
Lazarus Joseph (Jewish), and Vincent R. Impelliteri (Italian). 

Nnt> York Daily News mid Vox Pop 

I have made frequent passing references to the New York Daily Nczas, 
which by all odds has the biggest cirailation of any newspaper in 
America. On Sunday it is around 4,750,000. I wonder how many 
people read carefully the department which I like to turn to first, the 
Voice of the People, one of the saltiest things in American journalism. 
Here are shrieks, moans, and whistles that cover every conceivable 
variety of topic. I do not print lliese letters critically. The A'rau is 
extremely fair in presenting all sides in its correspondence columns. Its 
letters prove sometliing well known to most Americans, but occasionally 
ignored, and also something which many foreign observers don’t realize 
at alt, the enormous capacity of .American citizens to take sides on public 
issues with ferocious vigor. 

Following arc some recent judgments by Nnvs readers on international 
affairs: 


PRCSCNT FOR RVSSIA 

Manhattan: Russia shows by its spy activities in Canada that it badly 
wants the atom bomb, so I say give the bomb to Russia the same way we 
gave it to the japs. 


AGREES WITH CHURCHILL 

Manhattan: Churchill was right F.D.R. was the best President England 
ever had. 

** Widespread pressure was exerted, in fact, to run General William j. Donovan 
or General Hugh A. Drum, both of whom are Catholic, instead of Ives, though 
not by any means purely on religious grounds. But Dewey, it seemed, did not 
arant any folk quite so conspicuous. He wanted it to be a clean sweep for Dewey 
and no one else. 
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CHECKING Ol’T 

Newark, N. /.; Strikes, discrimination, prejudice, superiority complexei— 
that describes the United States ... I’m going to England next month to 
become a British subject. God save the King, and long live Great BriUunl 

♦ WANTS SOLDIERS BACK 

Orange, N. If we taxpayers were consulted, there wouldn’t be one U.S. 
soldier on foreign soil. . . . We should announce in plain words that if ever 
again a nation attacks us every man, woman and child in that nation will 
be condemned to death the same as Goering & Co have been. Incidentally, 
it was Japan, not Germany, that attacked us. How come we condemn Goering, 
but not Hirohito? 


RUNNING AWAY FROM WAR 

Queens: War w’ith Russia for I’.S. and British oil in Iran? Listen; any 
jackass in Washington, D.C., who thinks I’m sw’cating out another war Is 
batty. Stand for hours for horse meat, swilly pork, frozen, shiny, stinking 
chickens? , . . Hell, no! .^s soon as I see a war looming, I am going to 
take a plane to Cuba post-haste, and then to Soutli America, and I’lii never 
coming back. 

On things domeHic, Nncs readers are not less vocal: 

RADIO HATE LIST 

Hartford, Conn.: The public is taking an awful lot of abuse from the radio. 
Crooners, preachers, politicians, commentators, swing music, and Reds should 
simply be swept off the ether waves. 

REDS vs. UNCLE SAM 

Manhattan: Inasmuch as everyone knows the Communists are out to destroy 
our Government, what is the Government waiting for? Why doesn't it just 
execute all Communists guilty of direct or indirect attempts to overthrow it? 

But; 

WANTS VITO FOR PRESIDENT 

Manhattan: Why can’t we have Vito Marcantonio running for President 
in 1^948? We should have Vito in the ^\^itc House, and other men like him 
in Washington, for better conditions. 

The News supported FDR in 1932, 1936, and 1940, and then turned 
violently against him. Its readers still find him a favorite object of attack: 

WANTS SOULS TO EOT 

Bronx: No matter how many crimes the Nazis committed, they never 
stooped so low as to execute captured generals. That fiendish action remained 
for the maronic I^iV] Roosevelt clique to do. May their souls rot in hell 
forever. 

ROOSEVELT AND DISASTER 

Manhattan: What do you mean. News, by that crack in your editorial 
**Pearl Harbor Snafu" that Roosevelt was only partly to blame for the 
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diiaster? Why, FDR was the greatest warmonger of all time, was itching 
to get us into the slaughter from 1933 on. Didn’t he keep blasting away at 
Hitler? Didn’t he give the order as early as September, 1941, for the Navy 
to shoot Axis ships on sight? . . . Why, you dumb oxen, have you forgotten 
so soon? Pearl Harbor was only a smoke-screen for his devilish World War 
n plans! Wake up, you dopes, to the truth. 

PRESIEffiNT JOT 

Trenton, N. J.: Why not elect Joe Stalin President of the United States 
in 1948? Then we’ll be sure to have a President with courage, prestige and 
dignity who will work for America first—something neither Roosevelt nor 
Truman ever did. He is the most courageous man of our time, as witness the 
fact that he scared Roosevelt to deatli at the Yalta conference. 

Many News readers had violent feelings about the UN when it moved 
into the New York area: 

HYDE park: death VALLEY 

Queens: If the United States must be saddled with this white elephant, 
the UN, then by all means let the world capital be at Hyde Park, N. Y., the 
graveyard of America’s independence. ... On second thought, how about 
Death Valley as a world capital site? 

Not all N(nvs letters are on political topics by any means: 

EXIT THE LITTLE WOMAN 

Bronx: After almost two years overseas, I recently returned home expecting 
to rush into the arms of my loving wife, only to find that she had cleaned 
out our t^nk account and run off with a man who is married and the father 
of two children. What fools these mortals bel I still love her. 

W'ANTS HIS MUSIC 

MiUtovm, N. There should be more soft, sweet music on the radio 
. after ii p.m. How can a fellow cuddle up to his girl with some news 
commentator yapping in the background? 

TURN OFP THE BABIES 

Manhattan: Isn’t there some way to keep married couples from producing 
children? All they want is to have little images of themselves running around. 
Vi^t egos! 

Finally, the News takes great delight in printing attacks on itself; 

SAYS THEY WERE NO GOOD 

Itelm, N, /..* What a lousy sheet The News has turned out to be! ... And 
your 8<><al!^ Voice of the People is a big fraud and frameup, too. Many 
people I know have sent you letters praising the Democrats but you did not 
print any of them. I dare you to print this, you stinkers. 
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SAYS we’re commies 

Brooklyn: I think your paper is a dirty, filthy, crummy rag, and it stinks 
like hell. . . . You are a bunch of Communist rats. 1 liate everything connected 
with you, from the editor all the way to the newsboy who sells this stinking 
paper. I can make my language stronger, but some children might read this. 

BOOST FOR BILBO 

Brooklyn: Mr. Bilbo was legally elected Senator, so where does Mr. 
Irving Ives get the right to kick about him? ... I think The News is owned 
by Republican millionaires who force The News to keep out all letters to 
the Voice which are against the Republican Party. 

SAYS WH’rE decadent TUNKS 

Manhattan: Are the editors of The News a bunch of decadent intellectual 
punks, or are they fitted to direct the people into a better life? I think they 
are decadent punks, and if wc lived in a virile country where dueling was 
legal I would enjoy meeting these decadent punks in a duel . . . 

COT plasti:rf-d 

Bronx: News, when I realized that your fondest wish would not come 
true, that you could not soak the people with the 10^ |subway] fare, I felt 
so sorry for you that I went out and got stinking drunk. 


says we’re OPIUM-COATED 

Bronx- The News reminds me of an opium-coated poison pill, with sex and 
crime stories and comic strips covering up malicious columns that work 
against the people's interests. Your paper exists as a monument to the stupidity 
of the human race. 


As Others See Us 

Recently I have been asking visitors from abroad what impressed 
them most about the United States, with particular reference to the 
New York area: 

An Austrian diplomat: The copiousness and variety of foreign accents 
heard in the streets. 

A German novelist: Space. Lehensraum. The impression that no crisis 
can be really severe or permanent in this country because people are 
free to move around so much. 

A young English girl: The steam rising from manholes in the streets, 
and the fact that so many policemen are so fat. 

A foreign correspondent returning after seven years away: Rise in 
number a^ conspicuousness of Negroes, and a breakdown in standards 
of etiquette. 

A wealthy central European refugee: “In the law courts, they have 
to prove me wrong!" 
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A Norwegian: The lack of capacity of Americans for stable personal 
relationships. 

An English labor leader: “Suburban gardens have no hedges, and 
children are not taught to be responsible.” 

A Russian official: The alleged influence of public opinion, and does 
it actually serve to control events? 

A radio commentator returning after long absence: That the United 
States is the only country that raised its living standard during the war. 

A Brazilian: Road signs like lliose warning motorists, death is so 

PERMANENT. 

A British aristocrat of great distinction and long lineage: That so 
many Americans do not seem to realize that any new war, for instance 
against Russia, will almost certainly destroy what this country would 
presumably be fighting for, democracy. 



Chapter 33 

New York; Sketch of Megalopolis, 
with a Word on Wall Street 

Submit to no models but tour own O cityl 

—W alt VN'hitman 

New ^'ork is all tbc cities 

—W. 1,. (leorttc 


S O NOW we come to New York Cily, the iticotiiparaUe. tlie brilliant 
star city of cities, the forly-iiititli state, a law unto itself, the Cyclo¬ 
pean paradox, the itiferno with no ottl-of-houtids, the sujtretne expression 
of both the miseries and the spletidors of cometn|K)rary civilization, 
the Macedonia ol the United States. It meets the tnost severe test that 
may be applied to definition of a metropolis—it slays up all night. But 
also it becomes a small town when it rains. 

Paradox? New York is at once the climactic synthesis of America, 
and yet the negation of America in that it has .so many characteristics 
called un-American. One friend of mine, indignant that it seems impos¬ 
sible for any American city to develop on the pattern of Paris or Vienna, 
always .says that Manhattan is like Constantinople—not the Istanbul of 
old Stamboul but of the Pera or Levantine side. He meant not merely the 
trite fact tliat New York is jiolyglot, but that it is full of people, like 
the Levantines, who are interested basically in only two things, living 
well and making money. I would prefer a different analogy—that only 
Istanbul, of all cities in the world, has as enchanting and stimulating a 
profile. 

Also I have heard New York characterized as nothing but “a cluster 
of small islets in the North Atlantic.” These at any rate fling their luster 
far. The most important single thing to say about Manhattan in relation 
to the rest of the United States is that it dominates what, for want of 
a better phrase, may be called American culture. New York is the pub¬ 
lishing center of the nation; it is the art, theater, musical, ballet, operatic 
center; it is the opinion center; it is the radio center; it is the style center. 
Hollywood? But HoHywood is nothing more than a suburb of the Bronx, 
both financially and from the point of view of talent. Politically, socially, 
in the world of ideas and in the whole world of entertainment, which is 

S 49 
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a great American industry needless to say, New York sets the tone 
and pace of the entire nation. What books 140 million Americans will 
read is largely determined by New York reviewers. Most of the serious 
newspaper columns originate in or near New York; so do most of the 
gossip columns, which condition Americans from Mobile to Puget 
Sound to the same patterns of .social Ix-havior. In a broad variety of 
fields, from serious drama to what you will hear on a jukebox, it is 
w’hat New York .says that counts; New York opinion is the hallmark 
of both intellectual and material success; to be accepted in this nation, 
New York acceptance must come first. I do not assert that this is neces¬ 
sarily a good thing. I say merely that it is true. One reason for all 
this is that New York, with its richly co.smopolitan population, provides 
such an appreciative audience. It admires artistic quality. It has a fine 
inward gleam for talent. Also New York is a wonderfully opulent center 
for Imgus culture. One of its chief industries might be said to be the 
manufacture of reputations, many of them fraudulent. 

The field of culture or quasi culture asi<lc, New York City’s tremendous 
importance has traditionally been based on four factors: 

(1) It was by far the greatest ]x)int of entry for European immi¬ 
grants. Karl Marx, writing in the New York Tribune a good many years 
ago, predicted not only that these would come, but that the great bulk 
of them, having arrived, would tend to remain in the Nev/ York area. 

(2) It was by far the greatest American ixirt for exports, primarily 
of wheat. New York was the city where people came in, and goods 
went out. 

(3) It was the financial and credit capital of the United States. 

(4) It was a great place for residents of other American cities to visit, 
shop in, and throw mojicy at. 

New York has to some extent lost ground in all these categories. 
First, immigration was largely cut off. Second, wheat and other exports 
turned to other ports (though New York is still the biggest ocean port 
in the country). Third, Washington replaced it as the financial capital, 
as we shall see. Fourth (though still the Number One American 
tourist attraction),' New York has lost something of its inevitableness 
as the place that all Americans w ant to see before they die. 

This situation makes it clear incidentally why New York made such a 
fight to get the UN. The city is not exactly what you would call mori¬ 
bund, and actually the UN will serve to further its transformation from 
merely a national into a world metropolis. Nevertheless, most of New 
York was glad to have the UN safely tucked in between the East River 
and shabby old Turtle Bay, 

* “New York is a bigger summer resort than Atlantic Otjr and a bigger winter 
rcsot than Miami,” Simeon Strunsky, No Mem City, p. 52, 
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"Little Old A’ra' Vorlt" 

More than anywhere else in this l)ook, the author must now steer 
tightly between Scylla and Charybdis, Istwecn saying too much and too 
little. How can we talk about the Statue of l-ilwrly without seeming 
ridiculously supererogatory? Hut how can we omit Hrooklyn Bridge and 
still give a fair, comprehensive picture? One must either take the space 
to mention something that everybody knows everything about, or else 
risk omission of things that everybody will think ought certainly to be 
included. 

Park Avenue in summer near Grand Central, a thin quivering asphalt 
shelf, and the asphalt soft, a thin quivering layer of street separating the 
automobiles above from the trains hclou ; avenues as homespun with small 
exquisite shops as Madison, and streets as magnificent as 57th; the fat 
black automobiles doubleparked on Fifth .\venue on sleety afternoons; 
kibitzers watching strenuously to see if the man running will really 
catch the bus; bridges .soaring and .slim as needles like the George 
Washington; the incom[)arabIe moment at du.sk when the edges of tall 
buildings melt invisibly into the sky, so that nothing of them can be seen 
except the lighted windows; the way the pace of everything accelerates 
near Christmas; how the avenues will be cleared of snow and actually 
dry a day after a six-inch fall, while the side streets are still liankcd solid 
with sticky drifts; how the noon sun makes luminous spots on the 
rounded tops of automobiles, crowded together on the slojie of Park 
Avenue so that they look like seashells; the shop that delivers chocolates 
by horse—all this is too familiar to bear mention. 

That Manhattan was di.scovercd by Henry Hudson in 1609, and 
lx)ught from the Indians for $24 in i6j6 1 refuse to enlarge upon. Not so 
well known are such details as that the city’s flag still bears the Dutch 
royal colors (orange, white, and blue), and that, in t8ii, it was decided 
that only three sides of the City Hall need be fini.shed, sjnee surely 
there would be no more movement of the city northward. Of course 
New York has Itoen pushing outward like a swarm of bees ever since, 
and not merely to the north. It covers 365.4 square miles today; it has 
upwards of five thousand miles of streets. 

As of 1940 the population of New York City within city limits was 
7454.995; as of early 1947, it is estimated at 7,768,000. Only two states, 
Pennsylvania, and California (aside from New York state itself) con¬ 
tain more people; of the seventy-five nations in the world, it has a 
greater population than forty-one. By 1970, according to census esti¬ 
mates, the population will have risen to 8,500,000; after 1980. along 
with that of the rest of the country, it is expected to decline. These 
figures refer to city limits only. As of 1940 the New York "metro¬ 
politan district” actually held it,690,520 people and an estimate today 
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is that 12,500,000 people live within a radius of thirty-five miles, making 
the area by all odds the greatest urban concentration the world has 
ever known. Newark and Jersey City are, to all intents and purposes 
except politically, subdivisions of Manhattan; I have heard a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian say that even Scranton was “part of New York”; speaking in 
the broadest way, “New York” includes the whole region from Bridge¬ 
port to Trenton and beyond. 

Turn now to racial fusions. The best remark I know in this field is 
from Bryce, that New York “is a European city, but of no particular 
country.” He might of course have said, “but of many countries.” Details 
are well known. For instance two hundred newspapers not in English 
are published in New York. We have talked about enclaves like Ham- 
tramck in Detroit. New York is full of Hamtramcks. More than two 
million New Yorkers are foreign born; more than two and a half million 
others are of foreign or mixed parentage. Of the foreign-born the largest 
group is Italian (more than 400,000), followed closely by Russian (395,- 
000), and with Germany (225,000), Eire (160,000) and Poland 
(195,000) next. Those of mixed parentage follow the same order. There 
are 26,884 foreign-born Czechs, 28.593 Greeks, and 12,000 Chinese. All 
told there are representatives of at least seventy nationalities in New 
York, from Bulgarians to Yemenites. Cutting across national categories 
are the Jews, of whom the city has alwut two million; New York is, as 
everybody knows, overwhelmingly the first Jewish city in the world. 

A grave and estimable Bourbon of my acquaintance put it to me a 
few days ago, with internal frothings but probably with tongue in cheek 
as well, that the most powerful single influence in the United States 
today is that of Minsk, the provincial capital of Byelo-Russia. His train 
of thought went like this. Minsk is the birthplace of Max Lerner, the 
well-known editorial writer and political scientist. Lerner runs PM. PM 
runs the American Labor party. The American Labor party runs New 
York City. New York City runs New York state. And New York state 
of course runs the nation.^ 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, writing in Foreign A fairs, once had some 
illuminating things to say about the New York potpourri. One is that, 
in spite of all that has been added, the basic Anglo-Dutch stock still 
gives marked coloration to the city. Another is that New York’s con¬ 
glomerateness dates from the very beginning, and has given it a toler¬ 
ance unmatched by any other American city except one much smaller, 
San Francisco. From the early Du Fonts to Otto Habsburg, from Leon 
Trotsky to Haya de la Torre, Manhattan has been traditionally generous 
to refugees. It has a cosmopolitanism of the mind as well as pocket. 
It may be built on islands, but it is not insular. 

New York of course has religions in profusion too. It is a very strong 

•David Samoff, one of the most enlightened capitalists in the United States and 
president of the Radio Corporation of America, was also bom in Minsk. 
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Roman Catholic and Episcopalian as well as Jewish city. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Collegiate Reformed Protestant Dutch church, and it 
has a powerful upper sprinkling of Christian Scientists. The best indi¬ 
cation of the importance of religion in New York is real estate. Stroll 
down Fifth Avenue. In block after patrician block are churches of 
various denominations occupying sites of the most prodigious value. 
Or—as an instance of the influence of religion in another secular field— 
consider Christmas shopping. 

It is a proud boast of New York that, what with its enormous pools 
of foreign-born, any article or object known in tlie world may be found 
there. You can buy anything from Malalar spices to stamps from 
Mauritius to Shakes|)eare folios. A stall on Seventh .-Xvenue sells about a 
hundred different varieties of razor blades. Also it is incomparably the 
greatest manufacturing town on earth; in an average year it produces 
goods valued at more than four billion dollar.s. It houses no fewer than 
36,000 different industrial concerns, representing more than 312 different 
manufactures—even if, as noted in the chapter preceding, you can see 
deer in Westchester a few miles away. .Also it is by far the first city in 
the nation in the service indu.strics. Manhattan alone employs more wage 
earners than Detroit and Cleveland )mt together; Brooklyn more than 
Boston and Baltimore put together; Queens more than Washington and 
Pittsburgh put together.® The two most important New York industries 
are printing and the garment trade. To attempt to describe Manhattan, 
without at least one mention of the Garment Center, is impossible. 
Everybody knows how, on the one band, mammoth trucks choke the 
streets between 341!] and 38th, and how, on the other, men on foot push 
through the crowds with their movable racks hung with clothes. The 
Garment Center means also that New York has two of the most power¬ 
ful unions in the country, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers which 
was Sidney Hillman's union, and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union run by as able a man as American labor knows, David 
Dubinsky. This union has elaborate extracurricular activities, like its 
famous summer camps. Once it produced a musical comedy. Pins and 
Needles, that became a great Broadway hit.* 

In Inside Asia I had a small passage describing the variety of strange 
occupations in India, like grasshopper selling. I have just thumbed 
through the classified New York telephone directory, a volume i,6oo 
solid pages long. Among occupations in New York are cinders, chenille 
dotting, bullet-proof protective equipment, breast pumps, bungs, boiler 
baffles, glue room equipment, abattoirs, flow meters, eschatology, mildew¬ 
proofing, pompons, potato chip machinery, rennet, spangles, solenoids, 

• New York Herald Tribune, June 21, 1945 , quoting A Survey of the New Yark 
Market pubtUhed by the Consolidated Edison Company. 

• A New Yorker cartoon of the time presented two girls sweating at their sewiiv 
machines. One says to the other, “Now what’s my cue line after your song in 
Act nr 
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and spats. Also this tx)ok contains literally twenty-two columns of 
associations of one kind or another. 

Items in Physiognomy 
No kins, no clown, to rule this town! 

—William 0. Bartlett 

W'cll, little nirl Noisyvillc-on-tliC'Subway is pooh cnouch for me. 

—0. Henry 

As almost everyliody knows, New York is divided into five counties 
called liorotiKhs. The extraordinary tongue of Manhattan is onlv I2j4 
miles long and 2^4 miles wide, but by 194- estimates it contains 1,906,- 
000 people. It has twenty bridges, roughly 100,000 out-of-town visitors 
a day, 915 night-chihs, Columbia University, and Central Park, which 
many people think is the mo.st satisfactory park in the world, with its 
840 acres spread out like a carjiet for the .skyscrapers to tiptoe up to. 
It has .subdivisions as divergent as Kips Bay, the Gas House District, 
Hell’s Kitchen and Greenwich Village. Brooklyn (estimated population 
2,798,000) is of course a world in itself, with Iwal bosses like Peter J. 
McGuinncss, a fierce local nationalism, the Dodgers, the Bush Terminal, 
Coney Island, and the Tablet, one of the most reactionary Catholic 
papers in the country. Geographically Brooklyn, whicli was once spelled 
Bruekelen, is the huge, bumpy, watery “head and shoulders” of Long 
Island. It covers 88.8 square miles; merely to li.st its street names takes 
192 pages in a pocket guide. It delivers the biggest Democratic vote in 
the nation, and is a famous haunt of Christian Fronters; the viceroy of 
this formidable province, who died in 1946, was Frank V. Kelly. The 
Bronx, which itorders on Westchester County and is the only borough 
on the mainland, covers 54.4 square miles and has 1489,000 people. It 
is heavily Jewish like Brooklyn, and likewise a great community for 
baseball, having the Yankee Stadium; it contains sub-Bronxes like 
Throg’s Neck, Morrisania, Clason's Point, and Mott Haven. It has its 
own flag, a well-known zoo, the Hall of Fame of New York University, 
and seven hundred miles of streets; for a proud interval it called itself 
the capital of the world, when the UN sat at Hunter College. 

In the Bronx, one might say in parenthesis, live two notable New 
York politicians, Edward J. Flynn and Micliael J. Quill. Mr. Flynn, its 
boss for many years, has craggy importance on the national level too; 
he is a former chairman of the Draocratic National Committee, and FDR 
once named him ambassador to Australia. He was rejected by the Senate, 
however, because some Belgian paving blocks got found in the wrong 
place. Of all the great American municipal bosses, Flynn is the 
most superior, the most civilized and cultivated man. Mr. Quill is on 
the left-wing side of the political fence. He was bom in County Kerry 
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in 1905, and was a soldier in the Irish Republican Army; he came to 
New York, and got a job as a subway worker. Quill is two things today: 
head o£ the powertul Transport Workers Union, which threatened a 
serious strike in 1946, and a city councilman. 

Queens, the biggest borough in area {126.6 square miles), has 
1,456,000 people: it is the most diffuse of the boroughs, the least dis¬ 
tinctive.*' It has La Guardia Field and Forest Hills, the tennis capital 
of America: it has 196 miles of waterfront, and relentlessly unending 
rows of ugly small houses; in Queens, as well as anywhere in the coun¬ 
try, you may see how a great city frays at the periphery ; no community 
has more untidy edges. Finally, Richmond (poimlatinn 186,000) which 
is another world in itself, Staten Island. A curious community, half an 
hour away by boat, Richmond has only one vote out of sixteen in the 
Board of Estimate (the governing body of New York City); this it 
resents, and occasionally it threatens to .secede. 

One should, at this point, at least mention the other New York islands; 
they are untidily picturesque—Governor’s Island, North Brother Island, 
Randall’s Island, Riker’s Island—to say nothing of Ellis, Welfare, and 
South Brother. Then too there are the great and vital rivers, the Hud¬ 
son, “like a state highway” as a writer in the 7 imer® said aptly, and the 
East, “synonymous with poverty and ugliness,” “churlish and oil- 
pocked,” “treated with no more reverence than ... a subway excavation, 
and traditionally New York’s watery main street.” 

Finally, the Port. Here, once more, we reach what Hollywood (or 
New York) would call the supercolossal. “This is at once the front door 
of the nation and its service entrance.”’ The Port of New York, run and 
run well by its unique authority, is the biggest natural harbor in the 
world; it comprises “.seven bays, four river mouths, four estuaries”; it 
covers 431 square miles of water, has 307 miles of shore line, and iBoo 
docks. Out of it, in a normal year, travel some 60 million tons of goods 
on i3,oc» ships, to carry 41.7 per cent of the entire foreign trade of the 
United States. 


.Vra" York, Neighborhoods & Spectacle 

The city like a ragged purple dream, the wonderful, cruel, 
enchanting, bewildering, fatal, great city. 

— 0 . Henry 

Vulgar of manner, overfed. 

Overdressed and underbred. 

—Byron R. Newton 

A point to make now is New York’s extreme brittleness, its vulner¬ 
ability. As fascinating as any story in America is how it gets its water; 

' Four subdivisions of New York City are, it wilt be seen, greater in population 
than any American cities except Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 
•Article by Murray Schumach, January 19, 1947. 

*Nnv y»rk City, m the American Guide Series, Random House, p. 41Q. 
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the supply system represents an investment of two billion dollars, and 
some water comes from points at least a hundred miles away. What 
might a small bomb or two, at any of several strategic points, do to this 
enterprise? Also the city’s life depends on water in another direction, 
that is, on the bridges and tunnels by which water is traversed. New 
York learned grimly about its vulnerability in this respect during a tug¬ 
boat strike early in 1946. A handful of 3.500 workers, manning three 
hundred tugboats, paralyzed the city from stem to stern; the entire At- 
lantean metropolis was forced to shut down for 16 hours. Most neutral 
observers thought that the operators had as grave, if not a graver, respon¬ 
sibility for this strike than the AF or L workers who struck; but this 
is beside the point. What counted (and could count again) is that the 
city, without these tugboats, cannot live. New York uses about 34,500,000 
pounds of food a day, 98,000 tons of coal, and 4,000,000 gallons of oil, 
which help provide its gas, steam, and electricity. Se\'enty ]>er cent of 
all this is moved by tugs and barges. Consider too elevator strikes; a 
brief one occurred in Septemlwr, 1945. New York City has more than 
43,000 elevators (almut 20 per cent of all in the country), which carry 
about 17,500,000 passengers daily. Their shafts, pul end to end, would 
stretch 1,600 miles; they go halfway to the moon, 125,000 miles, every 
day. When the elevators stop. New York stops too.* 

At the Manhattan skyscrapers, every name in the l>ook has been 
thrown. They have been called "the inconceivahle spires of Manhattan, 
composed, repeating the upthnist torch of Liherty,” "gypsum crystals." 
“a mass of stalagmites,” “a ship of living stone,” "an irregular tableland 
intersected by shadowy canyons,” "dividends in the sky,” "a giant crom¬ 
lech,” and, best of all, “a pincushion.”* A more utilitarian-minded descrip¬ 
tion is one by H. G. Wells; the skyscrapers reminded him irresistibly 
of the commercial nature of our civilization, being like “piled-up packing 
cases outside a warehouse.” 

Last Christmas I sent a lady a book. She lives in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Towers but the bookstore didn't understand me on the telephone, and, 
remarkable as it may seem, the book was dispatched not across the street 
but a distance of some 2.500 miles, to Mrs. So-and-So, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Taos (New Mexico). When it was retrieved I could not but reflect 
that, after all, American history is little more than the record of progress 
from Taos to Towers. Progress? New' Yorkers, cliff dwellers still, have 
simply moved into a new type of pueblo. 

'Thoe fi(uns and details arc all from the New York Times, September 30, 
1045, and Febru^ 10, 1946. A remarkable point is the safety record of the New 
York elevators. The ratio is one person killed to 196,000.000 carried. 

• These phrases are from a brilliant essay on New York by Vincent McHugh. It 
was originally published in the New York Oty volume of the WPA scries, and 
was later re^inted by Clifton Fadiman in his anthology, Reading I've Liked. 
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No city changes so quickly as New York; none has so short a memory 
or is so heartless to itself; it has an inhuman quality. Very few New 
Yorkers pay the slightest attention to the historical monuments that 
fill the city. Most know very little about its wonders. How many realize 
that, by a simple mathematical trick. anylKidy can calculate where house 
numbers on the avenues are? How many ever recall that Theodore 
Roosevelt was born at 26 Ma.st 20th Street,’" or that the oldest building 
in the city is on Peck Slip, or even that a three-million-dollar treasure 
ship is suppo.sed to be l>ing in the East River near 53rd Street? My 
publisher lives in the east jo’s. 1 had been in his delightful house fifty 
times before I learned that Jame.s Monroe bad once lived in it. 

Glance at Baedeker's I'liilcd Slntcs of iS<)j. To what sights does this 
worthy guide give its severely rationed stars? What was the iSgj 
equivalent of Rockefeller Center? I.et the reader go to the public library 
and find out. But as to other details the midtown hotels starred are the 
Everett House, the Westminster, and the Windsor, ("Fees to waiters 
and IrelllKivs are unfortunately becoming more and more customary in 
New York hotels.”) The fir.st uptown restaurant starred is the Cafe 
Brunswick; the chief ‘‘ovster saloon” is Dorlon’s; the first theater men¬ 
tioned is Daly’s (‘‘.Shakespearean and modern comedy—Miss .'\da 
Rehan”). As to shojis, Baedeker says, “Many r.i’ the New ^ ork shops 
are very large and handsome, easily bearing comparison with those of 
Europe.” As to baths it mentions that ’’hot and cold baths may be 
obtained at all the hotels (23^75^‘) and large barber shops’’" 

One extraordinary phenomenon all over New ’i ork is its unequal rate 
of growth. On one side of a courtyard in the east 6o’s is a glittering 
modern apartment house where, I doubt tiot, you could find a tolerable 
small place to live for a rental of $5,000 a year, if apartments were avail¬ 
able at all. On the other side, not fifty feet away, is a dirty balcony hung 
with laundry, part of a frowsy tenement built over squalid .shops. 

I live in midtown Manhattan; 1 have just walked around (he block 
to see concretely what illimitable variety this ncighltorhood affords. 
Within a hundred yards I can go to church, have my liair cut, admire 
flowers, visit two banks (both low Georgian buildings in red brick), and 
dine in one of the supreme restaurants of the world or at Hamburg 
Heaven. Within a slightly greater radius I can buy a Cezanne ($55,000), 
a chukar partridge ($7.50), a pound of Persian caviar ($38), or a copy 
of the Civil Service Leader {104). Within two hundred yards are three 
competing pharmacies comfortably busy, a shop for religious goods and 

Stninsky, o^. eit. ... i- a • 

“ Another item is that the average Englishman will find offensive the AmencM 
habit of spitting on the floor, but that the Americans are now keenly alive to thi» 
*Veak point” and are “doing their best” to remove it 
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missals, a delicatessen squeezed into a {our-foot frontage, windows full 
of the most ornately superior English saddlery, a podiatrist, a good 
French bookstore, a Speed Hosiery repair shop, and, of course, the 
inevitable small stationery shop with its broad red band across the win¬ 
dow advertising a variety of cigar. 

New York is so volatile, so diffuse, that it has no more recognizable 
social frontiers; it is too big a community to be a community. As Fortune 
once observed, even the greater millionaires no longer live in houses 
for the most part, but in apartments; tlie Social Register contains up¬ 
ward of 30,000 names. Fifty years ago the “400" constituted a genuine 
enough inner nucleus. Today practically anybody who can buy a drink 
at "Twcnly-Onc" or be .seen in the Cub Room of the Stork Club is a 
member of society, because the criterion is no longer merely wealth or 
lineage. It is not Mrs. Vanderbilt who draws attention at the opera; it is 
a visiting movie star. Nor does it matter much nowadays where people 
live; anybody who has the money cati buy a house in the east 70’s (if he 
can find the house). People shoot up; people slioot down. .Ask any New 
Yorker to list the dozen leading citizens of the town. The variety of 
names you will get is astonishing. 

Finally, what are the chief New York issues today, political, semi¬ 
political. and otherwise? First, traffic. The violent snarled congestion 
in bursting streets costs the city at least a million dollar.s a day. Second, 
housing. Mayor O'Dwyer estimates that the city has an "absolute 
shortage” of 150,000 ajMrtments, which means that about 500,000 
people are living "under the crudest and most difficult conditions.” 
Another estmate is that 450,000 families, or roughly one-fifth of 
the total population, live in “subhuman” tenements or houses. Third, 
a complex internecine struggle over airport development and the future 
of the great airport now being built, Idlewild. Fourth, the subway fare. 
It costs the city aliout 70 million dollars a year to maintain this (“Biggest 
Ride in the World,” about twenty-five mile.s) at a nickel. 

"Go East, Voting Man” 

New York City sucks in humanity from all over the world, as it sucks 
in New Orleans prawns and Idaho potatoes. This city, a parasite, would 
die without new blood. New Yorkers bom in New York City are, as is 
notorious, rare. Consider some distinguished citizens in various fields 
and where they came from. John J. McOoy, presumptive president of 
the world bank, was bora in Philadelphia, James A. Farley in Grassy 
Point (New York), Judge Sam Rosenman in San Antonio, Herbert 
Bayard Swope in St. Louis, and Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central, in Baltimore. Henry R. Luce was bora in China, 
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Elsa Maxwell in Iowa, and Judge Learned Hand in Albany. Harold 
Ross, editor of the Nfzv Yorker, comes from Aspen, Colorado, and 
Lewis W. Douglas from Bisbce, Arizona. H. V. Kaltenbom was born 
in Wisconsin, George Jean Nathan in Indiana, Bruce Bliven of the 
New Republic in Iowa, and Winthrop W. Aldrich, prol)ably the most 
important banker in the city, in Rhode Island. .Among great churchmen 
John Haynes Holmes was born in Philadelphia and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in Buffalo. The \’an Doren literary family derives from Illinois, 
Mary Simkhovitch from Massachusetts, and Mrs. Ogden Reid of the 
Herald Tribune from Wisconsin. Walter S. Gifford, president of .AT&T, 
was born in Mas.sachusetts. former governor Charles Polctti in A'erinont, 
Sherman Billingsley in Oklahoma, John W. Davis in West A'irginia, 
and Arturo Toscanini in Parma, Italy. There are, of course, a few 
exceptions. Robert I. Gannon, president of Fordliam University, was 
born on Staten Lsland, and former comptroller Joseph D. McGoldrick in 
Br(X)klyn. Born actually in Manhattan are Gilbert .Miller, the thtatrical 
producer, Arthur H. Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, 
Hamilton Fish .Armstrong, and Cliarles G. Uolte, the brilliant young 
chairniati of the American \ eteraii>’ Cummiuec. 

Mayor IU!1 O'Pivycr and City Pohtus 

Countless times in tliis honk we liavc mentioned people with a great 
variety of experience, hut T know none who fpiite matches C) Dwyer for 
abundance in this respect, lie was Iwrn in 1890 in Kohola, County Mayo, 
Ireland, one of eleven children; Iwth his parents were schcKiltcachcrs.** 
He ran off to Spain when a l>oy, and studied for two years with the 
Jesuits at the University of Salamanca; he planned to l)e a jiriest. But 
he changed his mind, look ship for Kew \ork, and arrived here in 
1910, twenty years old, with $23-35 pocket. In the next few years 
he held every possible sort of job. First he Ijecame a handyman in a 
Bronx grocery at $9 a week; then he worked as a deckhand on a 
freighter in the South American trade, as a stoker, and later as a fireman 
on the river boats l)etw'een New York and Albany. Meantime, he studied 
stenography at night school. He liad a turn as a hod carrier and plasterer s 
apprentice, working on a building near Maiden Lane; he can look out 
from the City Hall today and see where the scaffolding was, and he 
still holds his meml)ership in the Plasterers Helpers Union, AF of L. 
Also—it pleases him to recall this now—he was a bartender for a brief 
elegant period in the Hotel Plaza. 

Then came a great decision. O’Dwyer decided to become a cop. He 

“Two of his brothers, who also emigrated to Ainertca, met violent dnths: one, 
John- was killed ^ gunmen in a Brooklyn holdup some years ago; another, Jainea, 
• New York City ffremati. lost his life while answenng a false alarm. 
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had been granted United States citizenship in 1916, and he joined the 
New York police department a year later. Also he kept on studying at' 
night, now at Fordham Law School; it was a long grind, but he was 
graduated in 1923. Finally, in !925, after great ardors and sacrifices, 
he was admitted to the New York ter. 

The fact that Mayor O'Dwyer, who has the nice numerical luck to 
be the one-hundredth elected mayor in New York City history, was a 
policeman has considerable importance. It means, first of all, that he 
knows cops. One can talk aliout issues and involvements like housing, 
subways, or what you will, but basically the mayor of any great American 
city stands or falls by his police department. .Any time a police depart¬ 
ment, through horrible circumstance, chooses to embarrass a mayor by 
lying down on the job, the mayor is beaten. There are 19,000 policemen 
in New York City, and it is no easy thing to keep that many men, who 
may be continuously exposed to temptation, honest all the time. The 
average New York cop gels $3,420 a year. Twice a week, in the old 
days anyway, he may have had to turn down a hundred-dollar hill. The 
police have nice distinctions in graft. Gambling money, so the legend 
goes, is “clean”; vice money is, however, dirty. The terrific difficulty of 
dealing with gambling may be illustrated by one small point, that at Mr. 
La Guardia’s recpiest the Stock and Curb exchanges for a brief time 
published no daily sales totals except in round numbers, so that the tens 
of thousands of peoi)lc in the “policy” racket couldn't use the last digits 
as the basis for their calculations. 

But to resume. Mr. O'Dwyer knows cops and understands them and 
likes to deal with them. He was an honest cop himself and he has an 
honest police force now. He took over the commissioner appointed by 
Mr. La Guardia, Arthur W. Wallender, gave him a free hand to do a 
good job, and backed him up. 

O’Dwyer's political career may be outlined briefly. In 1932 he was 
appointed a city magistrate, which meant that he was politically “right.” 

I Governor Lehman promoted him to the county court in 1938; later he 
won an election to a fourteen-year term on this bench. This was a well- 
paid job, and he could have looked forward to security and a pleasant 
routine existence for years and years. He dropped it the next year, 
however, to run for the district attorneyship of Kings County (Brook¬ 
lyn), and won. His record in this post—though a subsequent investi¬ 
gation accused him of mild inefficiencies—made him famous. The job 
he did as a prosecutor is fully as remarkable as Dewey's, though he 
never sensationalized it as Dewey did. Brooklyn had, in those years, a 
gang nicknamed Murder Incorporated, led by a notable killer named 
Louis Lepke and including some fancy folk like Abe “Kid Twist” Reles; 
that O’Dwyer got first-degree murder indictments against Lepke who 
was later duly electrocuted, and several of his lieutenants, is as un- 
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precedented in its field as Dewey's conviction of Jimmy Hines. Alto¬ 
gether, O’Dwyer’s friends say that he solved eighty-seven murders. His 
opponent in the 1945 mayoralty race, however, charged widely that his 
record was spurious in several inijjortant respects, that most of the real 
work was done by an assistant prosecutor, and that wily folk behind the 
scenes, who were the masters of the actual front-line killers, were never 
touched. However, the fact remains that Murder Incorporated was 
broken up. 

In 1941, O’Dwyer r.nn for mayor; I.ai Guardia Iteat him. Came the 
war. O’Dwyer volunteered for service the day after Pearl Harlxtr, and 
was pre.sently commissioned as a major; the .Army put him to work 
investigating contract frauds, and by H)44 he was a l)rigadier general. 
Then Roosevelt sent him as his iiersonal representative to the Allied Con¬ 
trol Commission in Italy, and later he was appointed executive director 
of the War Refugee Board, He ran for re-election as Kings County 
district attorney in absentia while still iti the .Army; Democratic, Repulr- 
lican and American Labor parties all endorsed him. Then came the 
mayoralty race of 1945. (N'ew York, like most American cities, his its 
mayoralty election in off-years.) C) Dwyer won there were some highly 
sjtecial circumstances connected with this election as W’C shall see--with 
an absolute majority of 285,000, and the biggest ])Iurality in the history 


of the city. ,. . , ■ 

His first year in office, at what is generally considered the third biggest 
and most difficult job in the United .States, was certainly trying enough. 
He had the tugboat strike tn deal witli, and tlien the threat of a subway 
strike. His wife, who had been a telephone operator at the Hotel A'ander- 
bilt when he met her in 1916, died after a long and exhausting illness. 
His appointments were excellent on the whole; he kept some of the best 
La Guardia men, like Bob Aloses; he got William 11 . Davis, former head 
of the War Ubor Board, to work with him on transportation. He fired 
two of his cabinet members, one following a scandal in professional foot¬ 
ball the other after a tenement collapsed with the loss of thirty-seven 
livek He worked hard to bring the UN’ to New York; it might n« have 
come, however, had not John D. Rockefeller Jr made possible the pur¬ 
chase of the site through an $8,500,000 gift. He did what he could on 
taxes, sought to bring a showdown on subway fare, and raised the pay 
of city employees to meet the advancing cost of living. In a city like New 
York however, very little of this really matters. What d^ m^ter is the 
relation of a mayor to what is behind him. O’Dwyer is. after all a Dem^ 
crat. What everybody wanted to know was what he was going to do with 
Tammany. “A vast, corrupt orgmization 

years, is panting for its revenge,” wrote the New York HerM Trrbune 
^ he burned office. During the La Guardia y^rs, Tammai^ was of 
course frozen out. Was Mr. O’Dwyer going to let it in again, and if so m 
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what form? The answer to this came in early 1947, after prolonged sub¬ 
surface struggles. The mayor pushed out the old Tammany leaders, 
shook the organization up from top to bottom, removed some of its more 
adhesive meml)crs, and became, in effect, Tammany chieftain himself 
with the slate washed clean. 

I went down to the City Hall the other day and had an hour with 
O'Dwyer after not having .seen him for several years. He is a shade 
grayer, a shade stockier, ami still a grand man to talk ttj—easy-going, 
bluff, friendly, and informal. He wore a light brown sports jacket; 
he was as relaxed—working a fourteen-hour day—as a character in 
the Crock of Cold. O'Dwyer has heavy, very .short, blunt fingers, a 
decisive nose, and expressive, eloquent hltie eyes. He is full of Irish wit 
and Itotince. Also he is very modest. Mostly we talked about things 
personal. But occasionally there were remarks like, “How the hell docs 
democracy work, anyhow?'' This was not, I hasten to add, .said with any 
lack of faith. The nitiyor is a very gregarious man, and he loves people; 
especially he loves those who have fought their way out of a bad environ¬ 
ment. What he hates most are sttiffy people. (“I am sorry for the selfish 
ones: they only .see one side.”) I asked him how he took the load off. 
“A thou.sand ways 1 ” One is music and another books. Then stiddenly 
Mr. O'Dwycr was reminiscing about his childhood. “It was all a .series 
of breaks . . . you ktiow bow rebellious Irish kids are . . . and every¬ 
body yearning for a iiiece of poetry.” He wanted to tie a doctor. Medi¬ 
cine, the mysterious agencies of disease, the world of pain, fascinated 
him, and he was btirsting with httmanity for the sick, though “healthy as 
a trout” himself. To contribute to that field, be thought, would Ite some¬ 
thing. “What is it that makes people happy? To contribtite 1 ” He couldn’t 
afford the long years of schooling that medicine entailed; he chose the 
law as the next best thing. “When a guy gets along in his twenties he 
begins to get uneasy; people stare at themselves, and know that they’ll 
be sore as hell at life at sixty if they don’t do something to improve 
them.selves." He asked himself, while a cop on a beat, “Is life just a 
process of eating and destroying food?” The urge to get ahead stirred 
him, as he put it, “like a bug on an elephant’s tail.” .And to do some¬ 
thing for the little fellow. As a magistrate he had the power to be a tough 
guy, "to swing a hatchet.” When youngsters and old men came into his 
court he tried to “soothe ’em down.” Then suddenly O’Dwyer was talk¬ 
ing about what is, as he knows and everybody knows, the dominant 
problem of our time, the relationship of government to the people. I 
asked him what he was proudest of in his record as mayor so far. He 
hesitated. “The guy who follows me will find a million things wTong, of 
course.” Again he paused. "One thing I kinda like—it might be a con¬ 
tribution.” This is a system he has worked out for dealing with potential 
labor troubles before they reach a climax; a body called the division of 
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labor relations goes to work a month Ijefore the expiration date of any 
collective agreement so that, if there is the imssibility of a strike, early 
discussions may avert it. 

A word now on the 1945 mayoralty election that brought O'Dtvyer in. 
Of all crazy elections in the history of New ^ ork City*, this was certainly 
the craziest. He was the candidate of both the DenvKratic and .‘Xmerican 
Labor parties, which was interpreted by anti-O’Dwver folk as meaning 
that he was the candidate of (0) Tamnmnv an<l (h) the Communists, 
unnatural as this coalition may seem. Of course O'Dwyer is about as 
Communistic as Saint Peter or Memsignor .^heen. In the old Hrooklyn 
days the Christian Front hoys vociferously sided with him for the most 
part. Nevertheless, he was bracketed with \ ito Marcanlonio, the indus¬ 
trious leader of the ALP. O'Dwycr, a good vote-getter with a good 
record, was obviously going to he a hard man to he;it. After ponderous 
deliberations (in which frovemor Dewev of course shared) the Repub¬ 
licans chose a judge of the general sessions court. Jonah J. (ioldstein, 
to run againsit him.'*' This was iti jjart a device to catch the Jewish vote 
which is roughly 30 per cent of the total city vote as a rule. The only 
trouble w*ith Judge Goldstein was that he was a D(*mocrat! This fact 
may not be believctl by the man from Mars, but it is true. Judge Gold¬ 
stein, the Republican candidate to lieat O'Dvwer. was a tnemlier of the 
Democratic party until the night before the nomination." 

Meantime, of cour.se, much finagling bad been going on in higher 
reaches of the Detnocratic party too—Roosevelt, Hannegan, Flynn, 
Kelly, all played a role. G’Dwyer w*ould not consent to run until after a 
stiff fight with both Kelly and Flynti, who wanted to put people on the 
slate he wouldn't have. Finally O'Dwycr (Democ rat-ALP) and Gold¬ 
stein (Republican but a Democrat) sfiuarcd off against one another. 
Also behind Goldstein were the Fusion and the Lilieral parties—which, 
however, were not at the time parties! All seemed simple. Then entered 
a new* and disruptive factor—the Little F'lower. Previously Mr. La 
Guardia had announced the names of a dozen jK-ople who' he thought 
would make good mayors and whont he would support, among them 
Adolf A. Berle Jr., Lewis \V. Douglas, Roliert Moses, (Rjrdon S. 
Rentschler, chairman of the board of the National City Rank, General 
Brehon Somervell, and Newbold Morris, then president of the City 
Council. Now Mr. Morris (an able and amiable man, about whom the 
crude witticism was spread that he had lieen Imrn with a silver foot in his 
mouth) decided to enter the race himself. This made the struggle tri¬ 
angular. La Guardia vigorously supported Morris, who ran as a “No 
Deal" candidate. He knew of course that this would split the opposition, 

** Not to be confused with Attorney General Goldstein mentioned in the last 
, September 24, 1945. 
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and help elect O’Dwyer; the only explanation is that (though in theory 
a Republican himself and a mortal foe of Tammany) La Guardia disliked 
the Dcwey-Goldstein brand of Republicanism so much that he was 
willing to see a Tammany Democrat elected. O’Dwyer would have won 
anyway. Nevertheless, Morris’ candidacy did what Mr. La Guardia 
hoped it would do, and the New York Herald Tribune was soon writing, 
"The fundamental reason why William O’Dwyer mayor today is that 
Mr. La Guardia willed it.”*'' 


Tiger Tamed: IVigTiwn Sublet 

They have such refined and delicate palates 

That they can discover no one worthy of their ballots. 

And then wlicn someone terrible pets elected 
They say, There, that’s just what I expected. 

•—Ogden Xash* 


A reformer is a guy who rides 
bottomed boat. 


through a sewer in a glass- 
—The late James J. Walker 


Voters of the laboring class in the cities are \ery emotional . . . 
In the lower wards (of New "^’ork City] where there is a 
large vicious population, the condition of politics is often fairly 
appalling, and the local boss is generally a man of grossly 
immoral public and private character. 

—TliciKlore Kooscvclt in 1886 


Of various puppets and ephemeral riffraff iu New York City politics 
this book tells nothiiiK. Nor have we tlie space to mention here how 
proportional representation makes a goulash of elections to the city 
council, how New York (just like a village) has big red signs near the 
polls telling people not to loiter, how Fusion is not something that you 
can call up on the telephone, how the Greater New York City Charter was 
first set up and how the city has a triple central government the inter¬ 
relations of which can only be calculated by a slide rule, how the well- 
known entrepreneur of slot machines, Mr. Costello, lost $27,200 in a taxi 
and finally got about $150 back, and how the Liberal party broke off from 
the American Labor party (the father of which was Mr. La Guardia) 
after a vicious left-right split. 

But about the institution known as Tammany and its camorra we must, 
if only for the record, have a brief line. Actually Tammany goes back into 
American history as far as the federal government itself. One of its 
founders was Aaron Burr, and it was a quite worthy organization in 
older days. Bob Wagner and A 1 Smith both came out of Tammany. 

•Copyrifht, 1933, by Ogden Nwh. 

“A minor but illuminating item is the way the New York newspapers lined 
m during this campaign The Times backed Morris; so did the Post. PM supported 
O’Dwytr until a day or two before the electioa and then switched to Morns. The 
Brookljm EagU supported O’Dwyer and so did the Daily Worker. Supporting 
Goldstein were the Herald Tribune and the Sun. What line the News, Mirror^ 
World-Telegram, and Journal-American took was difficult to figure out 
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It was the first classic example of the American political machine, 
and its role was the orthodox one of Iteing a bridge lietwcen the newly 
arrived immigrant and citizenship. It taught him how to vote and for 
whom. .Also it really rendered .service. If Sally Snooks of West 98th 
Street got measles, the district leader saw to it that she was taken care 
of. Tammany purveyed help, if not justice. Whether or not the corner cop 
would let your youngster play under the water hydrant on a hot day 
depended on Tammaiiv. It could do anything for a man from granting 
a bus franchise to a suspension of sentence for a serious crime; whether 
or not you could build a skyscraper—and how cheaply or expensively— 
or a chicken coop, depended on the Tiger. The .Seabury investigation 
told much about the sale of judgeships. Then, after a long periotl of 
satiety and delic|uescence, came the crushing hlous of fifteen years ago. 
Judge Seabury demonstrated that it was extremely unwise for politicians 
to maintain stifetv deposit boxes with big amounts of cash in New Yolk 
City. Jimmy Walker resigned rather than Iw forced out of office by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and tlie great days of Tammany were over. 

.A.side from .scandals and witless leadership three major factors have 
contributed to the collapse of Tammany: 

(1) The movement of people out of Manhattan itself into Brooklyn 
and the Bronx. Tammany is, of course, the Democratic machine in Man- 
Iiattan only. 

(2) Mr. La Guardia, who was beaten by Tammany in 192ft, beat it in 
1933. 1937, and 1941—which drove it into the wilderness. 

(3) Above all, the New Deal Tammany favors were small stuff 
compared to public wairks through the W I’.A. These latter, moreover, 
were administered honestly. 

Wall Sired, the Solar Plr.ru.t 
I must atone for iny wealth 

—Otto Kahn 

There was a time, I am told on Rtaxl authority, when John 
D, Rockefeller was getting one million dollars a day; and still, 

I have reason to lielieve, they buried him in a pair of |>ants. 

—Milton Mayer 

A bank is the thing that will always lend you money if you 
can prove yon don't need it. 

—Joe F. I.ewis 

The main thing to say about Wall Street today is that it is not what 
it once was. Much of the brutal golden power, the sheen, is gone. Con¬ 
sider as typical of a whole great evolution what has happened to the 
“Comer,” i.e., the House of Morgan. J. P. Morgan himself, the Younger, 
died in 1943, and his will was made public in 1947. After deduction of 
tax, debts, and expenses, his net estate amounted to the bagatelle of 
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$4,642,791. Nothing could more dramatically illustrate how times have 
irremediably changed.’® 

About American finance and business in general, monopoly, profits 
and the like, 1 hope to write in another place. Here is room only for the 
briefest highlights on Wall Street itself. The United States is the last 
stronghold of the capitalist system left in the world. We cannot but 
inspect its liver and solar plexus. 

Wall Street is, strange as it may seem, .so called because Peter 
Stuyvesant, in 1653, built a wall roughly where it lies today. It is a 
narrow, noisy, trenchlike little chasm, scarcely six hundred yards long. 
Here, or in the immediate neighborhood, are banks like Chase (“the 
most influential bank in the United States”),” the National City, and 
the Guaranty. (Mr. liell’s es.say tells much about who owns these banks, 
for instance of the Giannini holdings in National City, and which are 
"Morgan lianks" and which are not.) Here are potent underwriting 
houses like Halsey Stuart and Morgan Stanley; here is the Stock Ex¬ 
change, on which arc listed 200 billion dollars’ worth of securities and 
which transacted husiness worth 15 billion dollars in 1945. But another 
index of the way things have been going is that in 1929 the price of an 
Exchange seat was $625,000, and today is about $68,000. At the depth of 
the dejiression a seal cost $17,000. Details like these are as familiar to 
most Americans as the trademark of a brand of cigarettes, but let us 
point out once more that outlanders may not be so well informed. 

In the vivid, fragrant days before 1929 Wall Street was, though dis¬ 
liked and distrusted by many people, an object of profound veneration to 
the business world. To tx-come a Morgan partner, or even a Kuhn Loeb 
partner was for nicest rising young men of the East practically like 
becoming a cardiiuil, only more so. The ]>ath was well beaten for any 
really bright and ambitious youngster, and it was often a golden path— 
St. Paul’s or Lawrenceville, Yale or Princeton, and then the Street. 
Bankers were really looked up to in those days. Now of course they 
have to spend most of their time explaining themselves. Morgan and 
Kuhn Loeb had the juiciest parts of the investment business almost 
without competition, with Morgan concentrating on British and domestic 
industrial issues mostly, Kuhn Loeb on German and Scandinavian issues 
and some railroads. Another pregnant point is that in this era bankers 
played a very definite role in international political affairs. The House 
of Morgan was like the Board of Trade in England; to all intents and 
purposes it was a silently functioning agency of the American govern¬ 
ment itself. A Morgan partner could have much more influence than, 

“The best sinale thing on Wall Street in short space 1 have ever read it an 
essay by Elliot V. Bell in an anthology called Wr Stmi It Hapfen. Mr. Bell was a 
inanctal reporter for the New York Times when he wrote it He is now a leading 
member of Governor Dewey’s brain trust and the head of the New York State 
Banking Department. 

** See Life in a useful pictorial essay,’ January y, 1946. 
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say, an assistant secretary of state. Mr. Bell, if I may allude to his essay 
once more, makes mention of the way Wall Street kept in close touch 
with Washington, and told it, bluntly if necessary, what it was to do. 
Now as to the domestic side we must mention railroads in particular. 
The railway em])ires of the country were also more or less divided 
between Kuhn Loeb and Morgan, though other firms in time pushed 
their way in. The railroads coidd not ])romotc their massive issues with¬ 
out money, and it w.as W'all .Street winch gave them money. Finally— 
and this is of course still true today—ihe hankers, through interlocking 
directorates and otherwise, had germinal influence on the affairs of almost 
all the great American manufacturing corixirations. 

Where do the bright youngsters inrii today? A goml many, if they 
hope to become millionaires some day by a conseirative route, go into 
law. (Many, not e.xclu'ively ititerested in making money, more interested 
in making things or jiuMic policy. g<i into small businesses or government 
service, after a ]K‘riod at law 1 The great law firms of Wall Street still 
pick the liest brains in the inilion. They have consummate ])ower, ability, 
and intelligence. Their profits may still l)c enormous; since the SEC, a 
great deal more leg,al work attends financial issues than heretofore.'* One 
point to reflect on, though, is their inhospitality to Jews. Many big law 
firms—and to a certain extent banks—rigidly exclude Jews; even Jewish 
underlings and clerks are uncommon. In no American milieu is this 
more conspicuou.s. I'or a Jew to get into a gotal legal firm below Cltam- 
bers Street is almost as (liflicnlt as to get into the Ku-Klux Klan. The 
upper reaches of the law in Wall Street are the la.st frigid citadel of 
Anglo-Saxon IVotestantism. 

To proceed. In Itj^o James W. (ierard, formerly ambas.sador to 
Germany, made a national sensation—it will seem very tame now—by 
listing the sixty-four men who "ruled the United States.” He included 
only one politician (Mellon) ; be did not include the president, Mr. 
Hoover. These shoguns, he said, were the real ixiwers behind the throne, 
too busy to run for office themselves but decisive in determining who did 
run, and ii» utter control of the nation's purse strings. Perhaps the list 
has relevance today: 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. 

Andrew W. Mellon 
J. P. Morgan 
George F. Baker, hanker 
John D. Ryan, copper magnate 
Walter C. Tcagle, president of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey- 
Henry Ford 

Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser. lumber 

Myron C. Taylor 

James A. Farrdl, U.S, Steel 

• “Life, of. eit; says that Ihe charge f< 


Charles M. Schwab, Bethlehem Steel 
Eugene G. Grace. Bethlehem Steel 
Harry M. Warner, movies 
Adolph Zukor, movies 
William H. Crocker, San Francisco 
liankcr 

O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, rail¬ 
way magnates 

W. W. Atterbury, preaident of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. 

■ preparing a prospectus may he $100,000. 
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Arthur Curtiss James, large holder of 
railway securities 
Charles Hayden, financier 
Daniel 0 . Jackling, president of the 
Utah Copper Co. 

Arthur V. Davis, president of Alcoa 
P. M. Gosslcr, president of the Colum¬ 
bia Gas & Electric Corp. 

R. C. Holmes, president of the Texas 
Corp. 

Jcrfin J. Raskob 

Seven members of the Du Pont family 

Edward J. Berwind, financier 

Daniel Willard, Baltimore & Ohio 

Sosthencs Bchn, IT&T 

Walter S. Gifford. AT&T 

Owen D Young, General Electric 

Gerard Swope, General Electric 

Thomas V^^ Lamont 

Albert H. Wiggin, banker 

Charles E. Mitchell, banker 


Samuel Insull 
The seven Fisher brothers 
Daniel Guggenheim and William Loeb, 
mining magnates 

George W'ashington Hill, American 
Tobacco Co. 

Adolph S. Ochs 
William Randolph Hearst 
Robert R. McCormick 
Joseph M. Patterson 
Julius S. Rosetnvald, merchant 
Cyrus H. Curtis 
Roy W. Howard 

Sidney Z. Mitchell, chairman of the 
board. Electric Bond & Share 
Walter Edwin Frew, Corn Exchange 
Bank 

A P. Gianniiii 

William Green and Matthew Woll, 
labor’" 


What arc the main reasons \vli\- Wall Street has declined so notably in 
prestipe, authority, and influence’ Following are a few. They are not 
listed chronologically or in order of imjiortance: 

(fl) First, of course, the crash and tlie depression, which not only 
obliterated a great projwrtion of the national wealth, but drastically 
lowered confidence in bankers. 

(b) Scandals. It was a severe blow to ^^'all Street that men like 
Richard Whitney, a former president of the Stock Exchange, and in a 
different category Cliarles E. Mitchell, the president of the National 
City Bank, no less, went on public trial. Something was wrong. When 
Whitney first got into troulde people said, “Oh, the Morgans will never 
let him go to jail." But he went. 

(f) Income tax. It is, after all, almost insuperably difficult nowadays 
to accumulate a fortune. It may not be impossible to make big money; to 
hold on to it is a different matter. What does it profit a man to spend 
thirty years trying to make money in large amounts, and have his major 
earnings go to taxes? 

(d) More pertinent than any of tliesc items so far, the transfer of 
much of the control of credit from Wall Street to the government. “Free¬ 
dom to s|)eculate" became severely limited. Moreover the government 
extended its direct financial power through such agencies as the RFC 
(created by Mr. Hoover). Many corporations didn’t have to go to Wall 
Street any more. They went to Washington. 

is not uninteresting that while making out this list, Mr. Gerard w'as the 
guest of General Cornelius Vanderbilt at Newport Rhode Island. One singular 
point is that none of the great insurance companies are represented. 
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(f) The growth of corporations tlienisclves. Plenty of companies, 
especially new companies (like Kaiser) do of course still come to Wall 
Street for underwriting. But the colossi like AT&T are big enough to 
be their own bankers for the most part. In the old days a middle western 
railway could be as dependent on Morgan as a cripple on a crutch. Nowa¬ 
days even small corporations do their l)anking locallv. Financial power 
has become much more diffused. Also Ford (a sjTccial case of course) 
financed himself in an emergency through his own dealers. 

(/) Various regulatory devices, initiated by the New Deal for the 
public interest. \\ e accept the.se today, it has been said, almo.st as auto¬ 
matically as we accept—and welcome—the strictures of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act. But think back to 19-')! A ])rivate bank did not even 
have to make public its conclition. There was no federal regulation what¬ 
ever of the issue of securities except of certain minor ty|)es. 

(p) Among specific acts, the Banking .Act of wdiich enforced a 
separation of banks of deposit from investment banking ("and so took 
all the gravy out of Wall Street") and the Securities .Act of 1934 which 
set up the SEC. TfKlay—something so obviously correct that it seems 
barbarous that it did not exist fifteen years ago--<‘very underwriter is 
under strict legal compulsion to declare in the most minute detail every 
relevant fact about an impending is.sue. "It is the underwriters them¬ 
selves,” notes Lije, "not the corjKiration, that arc legally liable for false 
or misleading statements in such a prospectus." Every material fact bear¬ 
ing on an issue must lie made known. 

(/i) One might also mention the Investment Tru.st Act and similar 
acts, regulating the operation of investment trusts and councilors, and for¬ 
bidding the latter to act as brokers, and also, in another and wider field, 
the Johnson Act, which cut off loans to foreign nations in default on 
obligations to the United States. 

(f) Competitive bidding. Except in isolated cases the railyoads and 
utilities are no longer able to negotiate their financing with banking 
houses of their own choice. Instead they must offer their securities 
publicly to the highest bidder. This, as much as anything, has served to 
upset old banking tics, lower the morale of the Street, and cut profits to 
the bone. 

(/) During the hearings of a subcommittee of the United States 
Senate investigating the banking business and the stock market, a lively 
press agent managed to put a midget on J. P. Morgan’s knee. 

Perhaps this last item marked the turning point. With that midget, an 
impregnability was shattered, a myth was broken, an era ended. The 
Pecora hearings were the Great Divide, Wall Street has never been 
quite the same since. 

Some testimony by Mr. Morgan and his associates during this aston- 
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ishing investigation shows nicely what a Divine-Right-of-Kings world we 
lived in then: 

Q. Should not private banks be examined and forced to publish 
statements of their condition ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. What assurance has a depositor of the solvency of Morgan & 
Company ? 

A. Faith. 

Q. Are not depo.sitors entitled to statements of Morgan & Com¬ 
pany's condition? 

A. They can have them if they want them; no one has ever asked. 

Q. Has any public statement ever been made . . . since the Elder 
Morgan testified before the Pujo committee twenty years ago? 

A. No. That was the only public statement we have ever made about 
anything. 

It was at this hearing, incidentally, that the country learned with a 
burning incredulous shock that neither Morgan nor any of his great 
partners, men like George Whitney and Thomas W. Lamont, had paid 
any income tax during the depression years 1931 and 1932, and that in 
1930 their payments had totaled only $48,000. This was, of course, 
b^use the jtartnership had taken advantage of the capital gains and 
losses provision in income tax regulations. The late Senator Glass of 
Virginia snapjied in icy di.sgnst, "The fault is with the law.” (It should 
also be noted that few among tho.se outraged by this nonpayment of 
taxes for two years jxiid much attention to the fact that from 1917 to 
1927 members of the firm had paid taxes of more than 50 million dollars.) 

Also in this investigation it became known that the Morgan partners 
followed the practice of offering certain stocks to a group of selected 
friends at prices considerably below market, before issuing them. The 
question was asked, “Was not the offer of such sliares at wholesale prices 
a kind of bribe?” The answer was, “No. The shares were only offered to 
clients and friends who could afford to take a risk . . . regarded as too 
speculative for the general public.”^ Among Morgan acquaintances— 
who got Standard Brands at bargain rates—were Calvin Coolidge (3,000 
shares), John J. Raskob (2/OO0), General Pershing (500), Colonel 
Lindbergh (500), Bernard M. Baruch (4,000), Norman H. Davis 
(500), Cornelius S. Kelley of Anaconda (2,000), Charles E. Mitchell 
liofioo), Alfred P. Sloan (7,500), Clarence H. Mackay (2,000). 
Similar l»rgains in Allegheny (jorporation stock went to Charles Francis 

“One of Morgan’s own statements about this was the following: “Our lists of 
private subscribers naturally were composed of men of affairs and position; hut 
they were selected because of establish^ business and personal rdauens and not 
because of any actual or potential poUtical relations. We never had any occasion 
to ask favors from lemsiators or persons in public office, nor have we ever done sa' 
From the obituary of Mr. Morgan in the New York Times, March 4, ipo. 
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Adams (1,000), Newton D. Baker (2,000), and Owen D. Young 

( 5 , 000 ).“ 

Morgan partners in 1933 held 167 directorships in 89 corporations, 
it was revealed, with aggregate assets of alxml 20 billion dollars. .Among 
the 89 were 15 banks atid trust companies, 7 mi.scellancous holding 
companies, 10 railroads, 5 public utility holding coritorations, 8 public 
utility operating companies, 38 indu.strial companies and 6 insurance 
companies. A.skcd about this, Mr. Morgan hiimself said that he disliked 
having bis partners serve as directors; they did so "only by the earnest 
request of companies which wanted them as financial advisers." But, 
according to Time, "The Morgan-First National influence in 1935 was 
estimated by a National Resources Committee report as .still reaching 
into $30,210,000 worth of U. S. railroads, utilities, industries, lianks. 
Yet some of the proudest Morgan nurslings, like General lilectric, had 
long since outgrown their Morgan link.""- 

Meantime the 1933 Banking .Act was passed. “J. I’. Morgan & Co.,” 
wrote the New A'ork Times in its obituary of Mr. Morgan, "bad to 
choose between its security underwriting business, the leading business 
of its kind in the world, and its private deirosil banking." It derided to 
remain a private commercial bank, and therefore had to drop its invest¬ 
ment business. Morgan’s son Henry and two other jiartners resigned 
from the parent house to form a new investment firm, totally inde|>end- 
ent, Morgan Stanley & Company, Inc. Morgan's other son, Junius, 
staved on with the ])arcnl bank, which was still “the largest jirivate lank 
in the world.” 

In 1940 came another bruising and revolutionary step. The financial 
writers cried, ‘‘GbtterddmmerungT' What happened was that the Morgan 
bank decided to incorporate itself. This was as if Carry Nation had done 
a midnight strip tease at Leon & Eddie’s. Morgan no longer a private 
bank! It applied to the authorities for a charter of incorjioration and 
then moved into the sphere of “government supervision and growing 
accountability to the public.” The ancicn regime was no more. This was 
Louis XVI’s head liouncing into the carl. “It was understood,” wrote 
the New A'ork Times, that “the firm was incorixirated Iwcause death 
and inheritance taxes raised difficulties of keeping the bank s capital 
intact as partners died or withdrew. The firm had deposits of more 
than $600 million at the time of this change from a purely private bank 
to a state-chartered institution.” Some time after this—another shock 
to the old-fashioned— J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc., offered stock to 
the public for the first time, and in 1942 it was admitted to membership 
in the Federal Reserve system. 

“This list has been printed often. Here I am following Time, June 5, I 9 J 3 . 

“February a 6 . 1940. 
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Now to conclude. No one should think from the above that Wall Street 
is powerless these days. By no means! It is still incontestably the most 
powerful financial center in the world. It still has an influence on America 
pervasive, tenacious, and articulate. -All that has happened is that it can 
no longer play its game exclusively its own way. It must obey house 
rules. 

As to the place in the national economy of some great corporations 
not so directly in the \\ all Street arc, though most arc based in or near 
New York, the mo.st intcrc.sting presentation I have seen is that in a 
pamphlet prepared by Senator O'Mahoney's Temporary National 
Economic Committee. Some of this material also appeared in the Con¬ 
gressional RccordP There were, as of that date, forty-one American 
corporations with total assets of a billion dollars or more. In the year 
preceding there had been thirty-eight; in 1941, thirty-two. There are, of 
course, other and perhaps better ways of measuring the size of a cor¬ 
poration than by its assets. But considered strictly from the point of view 
of assets, the biggest—and the largest enterprise in the United State.s— 
is the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, with almost six and a half 
billion dollars in assets; next comes Bell Telei)hone, with more than six 
billion; next comes the Pruilcmial Insurance Company with more than 
five. A fingerful of hanks are runners-up, with more than three and a half 
billion each; then come two more insurance companies, with more than 
three billion. The first railway on the list is the Pennsylvania, with assets 
of $2,800,000,000 plus. The first industrial corporation is Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, with $2,300,000,000 ])lus. General Motors is thirteenth 
on the list; U. .8. Steel fourteenth; the New York Central fifteenth; 
the Santa Fe twenty-third; the Union Pacific twenty-fifth; Consolidated 
Edison twenty-seventh; Du Pont thirty-eighth; and Ford forty-first. 
Senate statisticians made much play with this li.st. They showed, for 
instance, that only six .American states (New A’ork, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, California, Michigan, Massachu.setts) have a total assessed valu¬ 
ation of property greater than the assets of Metropolitan Life. Both 
AT&T and the Prudential Insurance Company have greater assets 
than all but thirteen states. .Assets of Oiase National run nip and tuck 
with those of Kentucky, and Standard Oil (New Jersey) is richer than 
Virginia. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil¬ 
waukee has assets almost equivalent to those of the state of Georgia; 
similarly the Chemical Bank & Trust Company of New York runs neck 
and neck with Florida; the Baltimore & Ohio Railway with Washington; 
and Commonwealth & Southern with Colorado. As of 1942 there were 
thirty-two American corporations with considerably greater wealth than 
eighteen states. Mr. Berle, the former American ambassador to Brazil 
and assistant secretary of state, said once that two hundred companies 

■Februiry 12, 1945. 
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owned half the wealth of the United States. Probahly he was not far 
wrong.“* 

What happened to Wall Street and the nation during 1946 is hardly 
part of our story here. The long hull market finally collap.sed. Pages 
might be written about the reasons for this. One striking fact is that the 
market did not climb, but actually sagged, after the Republican victory in 
1946. What will happen next ? This country has at hand at least some of 
the techniques that might prevent a new crash or a new depression. It 
remains to l)e seen, however, if it will use them. Plenty of [jeople still 
hate the idea of government controls so much that they would rather ruin 
themselves—and everybody else to hoot—than make use of them. 

The Harlems 

Harlem has a black belt where darkies dwell in a heaven and 
where white men seek a little hell. 

—.Alfred Kreymborg 

There are several. One is Puerto Rican, otie Haitian, and another, 
verging into what might he called the Marcatilonio territory on the 
east side, Italian. I drove throtigh this area before the 1946 election; 
loud speakers brought campaign speeche.s—in warm whole-toned Italian 
—out into the dreary, cliilly streets. (It was in this neighlxtrhood that a 
Republican election official, Joseph .Scottoriggio, was killed in mysterious 
circumstances.) Also there are Russians in Harlem, Spaniards, Mex¬ 
icans, a considerable salting of Chine.se, .some Japanese Nisei who do 
not want to return to California, and, of all things, the largest Finnish 
community in the United Stales. Take the Benjamin Franklin High 
School on the East River Drive. It may he doubted if any school in 
the country has such a bizarrely commingled student body. 

Next to the Negroes, the biggest group in Harlem is that from 
Puerto Rico, which nundicrs aliout 100,000. Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
get on well together by and large. One Puerto Rican told me that this 
was natural because his people want to get Americanized as quickly as 
possible, and the Ncgrrxis represent Anglo-.Saxon culture! Another 
item in this general field is probably apocryphal. Harlem had a small 
angry upsurge in 1943 which, but for instant sharp work by Mr. 
La Guardia and the police, might have become a serious riot. The Ne^o 
community seemed to feel so secure and confident of adequate protection, 

“As to concentration of ownership the New Republic states (September 3 , 
1946) that of the two hundred largest nonlinancial corporations in the country, 
6 per cent of the common stock is owned by the upper t per cent of register^ 
stockholders. Three family groups—Du Fonts, Mellons and Rockefellers—still 
control fifteen of these two hundred biggest corporations, with assets of eight 
billion dollars. In 1935 nearly a third of the directorships of the two hundred 
largest nonlinancial corporations and the fifty largest financial corporations were 
held by only four hundred men. 
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however, that a Chinese laundryman is supposed to have hung a sign on 
his shop, Me Colored Too! Still another point in Harlem mixedupness is 
the fact that a well-known small community exists of Negro Jews. 

Though not necessarily the biggest, Harlem is by all odds the most 
important concentration of Negroes in America. Roughly from noth 
Street to 155th on the east side, and from Madison Avenue to St. 
Nicholas, live some 310,000 Negroes. This is more than the population 
of whole cities like Atlanta, Dallas, or Portland. Oregon. Yet Harlem 
holds only about half the total number of Negroes (600,000) in New 
York City as a whole; there are approximately 150,000 in Brooklyn, 
about 30.000 in the Bronx, and about 30,000 in Queens. Years ago, 
New York Negroes lived in a few scattered and isolated enclaves: 
Minetta Lane in Greenwich Village, ‘‘San Juan Hill” on West 63rd 
Street near the river, and some areas in German Yorkville (especially on 
East 88th near Third), Now, as everybody knows, they have spread all 
over the city. Harlem itself is exjjanding all the titne. It has no fi.xed 
frontiers. 

Since "Harlem" has become a kind of abstraction (like “Holly¬ 
wood"), it is extremely difficult to descrilje. The easiest thing to say 
is that it is a profoundly complex cross section of the whole of New 
York in black miniature. People are tempted to think of Harlem as 
exclusively a slum: it is also talked about as if it were a cave full of night 
clubs. Matty Harlemites have of course never seen a night club. Some 
parts of it are indeed slums, and one block, near Lenox attd 143rd 
Street, is commonly said to be the most crowded in the world. .A recent 
commissioner of housing and building visited a sixty-four-year-old 
tenement in the neighborhood of Fifth and nyth not long ago, and 
found it “infested, scaly, shabby,” a menace to health, a disgrace other¬ 
wise, and a fire trap. Rats were so much in evidence that the remark was 
reported, “They not only come here to eat, but I think they cook their. 
own food, too.” 

But Harlem as a whole is by no means a slum. This is not the Bowery. 
A good many apartment blocks, built long before the district became 
Negro, are still in good shape; the trouble is tliat they are viciously 
overcrowded and badly maintained. For instance there will be only one 
superintendent for six buildings, jammed with sublet flats, and contain¬ 
ing literally hundreds of families. Also Harlem has several handsome, 
modem, and well-maintained apartment buildings. One, at 409 Edge¬ 
combe, is in the area known locally as “Sugar Hill”; here lives, as I 
heard it put, “the glamor set of Black America.”” But this description 
makes Sugar Hill sound frivolous, which it is not. A great number of 
eminent Negroes live there—Walter White, the competent discerning 

■For much detail on this and similar natters see Roi Ottley’s A'nc World 
A'd^omng. 
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secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Municipal Judge Charles E. Toney, Roy Wilkins the editor of 
Crisis, one of the hest-known Negro lawyers in the country Thttrgood 
Marshall, William T. Andrews who is one (d the senior mcmlKtrs of the 
state assembly, and W. E. B. Du Bois. The rents on Sugar Hill are j)er- 
haps $85.00 a month, for something very much like apartments on Park 
Avenue, and which on Park Avenue would cost $500. 

I tvent up to Harlem with two Negrtt friends a few evenings ago, 
and tried to learn a little. It is a Cftmmnnity cttnstantly in motion. Like 
New Rochelle, it is a kind of bedroom for the rest of New ^■ork; iteoplc 
live here, and work downtown. It has se\'eral Negro newspapers, in¬ 
cluding the conservative Amsterdam Nm's and the radical People's 
Voice. There is no Negro department store; most of the shopkceiters 
on the main street (125th) are Jews. Alnmst all real estate is white 
absentee owned, though one Negro businessman. .\. A. .Austin, is a 
substantial owner; there is no Negro bank (hut local branches of the 
great white banks employ Negro personnel); almut .seventy-five saloons 
and one movie hon.se are Negro owned, but no more; the chief hotel is a 
remarkable establishment called the Theresa, almost exclusiielv Negro, 
but it is white owned, and several whites live in it. The chief Negro 
business in Harlem on a broad level is insurance (unless you want to 
count religion as a business), and on a narrower level hairdressing. 

The whole community is, of course, strongly lalxir con.scions. .At least 
50.000 Negroes in New A'ork City are memhers of unions, including 
laundry workers, garment workers, hod carriers, longshoremen, painters, 
maritime workers, and memhers of the l.'nited Office and Professional 
AV'orkers, CIO. Probably some single streets in Harlem have more Negro 
trade unionists than the entire state of Georgia. In New A’ork as a whole 
there is protiably less discrimination against .Negroes, in employment 
and otherwise, than in any other city in .America. In fact many familiar 
forms of anti-Negro discrimination are illegal in New A'ork. Of course 
some discriminations, illegal or not, do continue to exist. 

Harlem has no single political boss, any more than New York City 
itself has a single boss. A'ou can find every shade of opinion on any 
question. Some 1 larlemites arc ‘‘handkerchief-heads”; some frankly call 
themselves “antiwhitc.” Once the community had a picturesque creature, 
Abdul Hamid Sufi, who was called the Black Hitler, and who, despite 
this name, o|)erated a "Temple of Peace and Tranquillity.” There are 
extremely conservative Negroes, like Dr. Clilan B. Powell, editor of the 
Amsterdam A’ca-r, a memlter of the State Boxing Commission, and assist¬ 
ant publicity director of the Republican National Committee, and there 
are equally some extreme radicals, as well as many who defy classification. 
The president of the New York City Civil Service Commission, Ferdinand 
Q. Morton, is a Negro, and so is a memlter of the state Committee 
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Against Discrimination set up by the Ives Bill, Elmer Carter (who also 
lives on Sugar Hill incidentally). The only Communist on the New York 
City council is a competent and accomplished Negro, Benjamin J. 
Davis Jr. Also Davis, who played football at Williams and is a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School, is publisher of the Daily Worker. His father 
interestingly enough, an Atlanta publisher, is an important Republican 
politician. In a recent councilmanic election, under proportional repre¬ 
sentation, Davis’s vote was only topped by that of Stanley M. Isaacs, an 
able Republican who has been entrenched in New York politics for many 
years. 

On a street corner near the Theresa we listened to a campaign speech 
by Congressman Adam Clayton Powell Jr.“ Many Negroes dislike 
Powell, and call him a s|)ellbinder, He has a blistering hot voice; he never 
pauses a second between sentences; he gestures like a piston. This eve¬ 
ning, with his words rcverlrcrating up and down the street, he denied 
with ringing animosity that his wife. Hazel Scott, a well-known Negro 
pianist, was while (as some silly ])eople had alleged); be excused some 
absences from Congress by saying that, after all, his constituents ought 
not mind that he had taken a brief honeymoon—how the crowd roared! 
—and, anyway, his mother was very ill. “.Any Negro born of a Negro,’’ 
Powell cried out, “must be a Negro, must be a radical, must be a figlitcr, 
all the time!" Powell has fire and courage. By profession he is a preacher, 
as was his father liefore him. His Abyssinian Baptist clntrch has, in fact, 
what is Irelieved to be the largest Protestant congregation in the world, 
numbering at least ten thousand, l.ike almost all Negroes running for 
office in 1946, Powell was vulnerable on the .score that the Democratic 
party was also the party of Mr. Bilbo, an emlxirrassing paradox indeed. 
But he squeezed through, and is now serving his second term in the 
House of Representatives. He was the first Negro councilman in New 
York City, and is one of two Negroes in the Congress. 

To sum up: the chief characteristic of Harlem is that, by and large, 
its Negroes (and others in New York) have greater opportunities in 
more fields than in any conqiarable city; they have lietter chances in 
education, jobs, social evolution, and civil service; they are the nearest to 
full citizenship of any in the nation. 

A’cic York OUa Podrida 

New York City has more trees (2,400,000) than houses, and it makes 
18,200,000 telephone calls a day, of which about 125,000 are wrong num¬ 
bers. Its rate of divorces is the lowest of any big American city, less than 
a tenth of tliat of Baltimore for instance, and even less than that in the 
(urrounding countryside. One of its hotels, built largely over railway 

•*No relation to the Powell named above, I believe. 
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tracks, has an assessed valuation of $22,500,000 (there are 124 buildings 
valued at more than a million dollars in Manhattan alone), and it is 
probably the only city in the world that still niaimains .sheriff's juries 
and has five district attorneys. 

New York City has such admirable institutions as the New School tor 
Social Research, the Council on h'oreign Relations, Coojier Cnion, tire 
Museum of Modem .Art, and the Century .As.sociation. It has 17 billion 
dollars' worth of real estate, and a black market in illegitimate babies. 
It has 492 playgrounds, more than 11,000 restatirants, 2,800 churches, 
and the largest store in the world. Mack 's, which wrote 40,328,85(1 sales 
checks in 1944, and serves more than tyo.ooo customers a day. It has the 
Great White Way, bad manners, 33,000 schoolte.achcrs (average pay 
$3,803}, and 500 boy gangs. 

New 'S’ork makes three-quarters of all the fur coats in the country, 
and its slang and mode of sjieech can change liour hy hour. It has New 
'\'ork University, a wholly private institution which is the .second largest 
university in the country, with 13.800 Jews in its student body, 12,000 
Protestants, and 7.200 Catholics, and a great municipal institution, the 
City College of the College of the Citv of ,\ew ')'ork, one of four famous 
city colleges. In New York peojile drink 14 million gallons of hard liquor 
a year, and smoke almut 20 billion cigarettes. It has 301,850 dogs, and one 
of its unsolved murders is the |)olitical assassination of Carlo Tresca. 

New York has 9.371 taxis and more than 700 parks. Its budget nins 
to $175,000,000 for education alone, and it drinks 3.500,(XX) quarts of 
milk a day. The average New A'ork family fin normal times) moves once 
every eighteen months, and more than 2,200.000 New A’orkers liclong to 
the Associated Hospital Service. New York has a birth every five 
minutes, and a marriage every seven. It has "more Norwegian-born 
citizens than Tromsoe and Narvik put together,” and only one railroad, 
the New York Central, has the [lerpctual right to enter it by land. It has 
22,000 soda fountains, and 112 tons of .soot fall per square mile every 
month, which is why your face is dirty. 



Chapter 34 

The Not-So-Little Flower 


T he mayor asked me if I'd like to come down to City Hall and 
spend a day with him. 1 sat at a corner of his desk for eight con¬ 
secutive hours and twenty minutes, and took as full notes as I could on 
everything that hai)|)ened,’ 

Fiorello Henrico IjGuardia, the most spectacular mayor the greatest 
city in the world ever had, has characteristics and qualities so obvious 
that they arc known to everyone—the volatile realism, the rubber-supple 
grin, the flamboyant energy, the zest for honesty in public life, the 
occasional vulgarisms, the common sense. But the mayor I spent these 
uninterrupted hours with showed more cons])icuously some qualities for 
which he is not so widely known. He jiicked what he called a “desk day” 
for me to sit in on. He did not inspect a single fish market or visit a 
single fire. What he did was work at his major job, administration of the 
city of New York. What he did was to govern, to put in a routine day 
as an executive. Routine? Yc.s—but wait. 

"Everybody talks alxiut the mayor’s ‘temperament’—which doesn’t 
exist!” Reuben A. Lazarus, one of his closest as.sociates and his legis¬ 
lative aide, told me. Mr. LaGuardia really runs the entire machinery of 
New York City, in all its dazzling complexity, singlehanded or, let us 
say, with his own two good hands, Temperament? There’s no time for 
it—unless it hapjiens to serve a useful purpose. 

Just once during my ten hours the mayor lost his temper (ten because 
I had two more hours with him after his official day was done). Then in 
a second he was grinning. “When I get excited and blow off like that,” 
he winked, “it was all planned two days ago.” 

The mayor said he’d pick me up at my apartment, and his car came by 
at 9:12 A.M. With him was Robert Moses, commissioner of parks, one 
of the ablest and most devoted public servants in the United States. 
It was seventeen aliove zero outside; the mayor wore no overcoat but he 
kept a warm rug on his knees. We swept downtown while Moses went 
through a pile of papers and the mayor rapidly gave his decision on 
point after point. 

•This sketch was written in February, 1945, when InMe U. S. A. was first 
getting underway. Of course Mr. LaGuardia is no longer mayor. But 1 am letting 
what I wrote stand as written. Mo.st of the people in the chapter have changed, but 
tlK problems and issues remain the same. 

sr* 
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Sample of the talk; 

Moses; “You can’t do that. There’s a constitutional inhibition.” The 
mayor: “Can’t I ? Well, work it out yourself.” Moses congratulated him 
about something mildly. The mayor: "I know I'm goo<l. Go on." Then a 
difficult decision. The mayor; “Okay! Hut God .Mniighty!” 

Then—in six or seven mimile.s as we rolled along—rapid questions 
and answers on subjects ranging from Hrtniklyn tenements to how to 
build a playground. 

Mr. LaGuardia’s car is something. A steel desk swings out over the 
back scat, and a reading lamj) that looks like a small searchlight can focus 
on it. A special radio of course—which intermittently harks out news of 
police alarms and fires. A fan, a locked com|artnient full of guns, and 
a telephone. I a.sked the mayor if it worked. He told me about an occasion 
when he had called the lord mayor of London, from the moving auto¬ 
mobile in the streets of New York, to invite him over for a visit. ”My 
dear fellow,” replied the lord mayor (and Mr. LaGuardia reproduced 
his accent with rijie and luscious flavor), ‘Tm only in office for a year, 
don’t-you-know, and I have 2,500 social engagements already!” 

We arrived at City Hall at 9:29. A man was waiting for LaGuardia on 
the outside steps. The mayor bounced right past him; one might .say he 
bounced right through him. Hits of conversation floated liehind Hiz- 
zonor” like darting minnows. "I want to talk to I’atterson alxmt that. 
Bob will follow up. Write him a sympathetic letter.” We were in the 
mayor’s office by 9:31. 

It’s one of the pleasantest offices I’ve ever seen—a large room painted 
white, with a coal fire at one end; it’s on the ground floor, but is never¬ 
theless extraordinarily quiet. .Also it was hot very hot. The mayor 
doesn’t like too much fresh air. The fire boiled and bubbled. On one wall 
hangs a portrait of President James Monroe, and on an easel is a char- 
’coal sketch of Puccini. Next to the mayor’s de.sk is an immense wooden 
contraption built like a trough; it contains the active files for which there 
is no room downstairs. Then on a mantel 1 noticed a violin, a gift from 
Jascha Heifetz. It is made of aluminum and is the substitute violin 
Heifetz used when traveling in the tropics. He told LaGuardia that he 
wanted to contribute it to New York City’s scrap metal drive, but the 
aluminum is hardly worth more than a niAel or so, and the mayor 
decided to save it for auctioning to some cliarity after the war. 

On the mayor’s desk are the following objects; 

A large Bible, full of .slips of paper to mark passages 
A small clock 

Calendar pad, conspicuously tilted on top of a couple of books 
2 corncob pipes and a can of Rexey mixture 
2 small snapshots of his children 
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A baby miaophone 
A couple of batons 
Extra glasses 
A model airplane 
Bottle of white pills 

Yellow ash tray, sha|)cd like a rubier life raft 
Marked copies of the New York Times 
A miniature totem jiole 
A small silk American Flag 

A big dark Imok, the New ^'ork City Charter and Administrative Code 
A roll of maps 

The mayor’s technique of work is this. First, he has no telephone—at 
least none is on his desk. During eight hours and twenty minutes, he 
only used the phone once, \\ hen he does use it, the call comes outside in 
the anteroom where Miss Betty Cohen, a secretary, who reads his mind 
with electric swiftness, stands faithful guard; the demr Itctween the office 
and this anteroom is always o|ien, and the mayor marches hriskly in to 
take the call. Miss Cohen leaves her cubbyhole and walks to Mr. 
LaGuardia's desk fifty or sixty times a day. The distance between them 
is about seventy feet, so she must walk alattit three-(|uartcrs of a mile 
between nine and five. The mayor seldom leaves his chair. But while 
seated, he goes through a considerable amount of movement. He sits 
back, pounces forward, swings around. He leans lack so far that his feet 
leave the ground. Without actually leaving the chair, he goes through 
practically every physical motion known to man. Meantime his face and 
hands are per|x-tually active. His glasses fly up over his forehead; he 
Ishoots his fists out; he grimaces, chortles, frowns, nods, shrugs, Ijecfcons, 
leers. There is never a lost second between one apix)intment and the 
next. I was fascinated to see how this was arranged. l)ccause there are 
no audible buzzers or bells. But a light flashes on Miss Cohen's desk 
when the mayor wants something. A new visitor is announced by the 
expedient of Miss Cohen walking into the room and slipping a piece of 
paper with a name on it on top of the appointment pad. The name is never 
mentioned aloud. So there is no interruption of talk with whatever visitor 
ii with him at the time. 

I sat most of the day at the comer of the big desk. No one paid any 
attention to me except to smile. Sometimes the mayor introduced me; 
sometimes he did not. Only seldom did I get a chance to ask him someof 
the questions I badly wanted to ask. There was never enough time. 

From this point on I shall try to give a picture of the LaGuardia day 
by listing each appointment and activity exactly as it came. 

9^3. "Get me Judge Wallace on the phone.” This to Miss Cohen. 

9^3. He started going through his mail. He gets five hundred to six 
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hundred letters a day, which his secretaries winnow to forty or fifty. 
They attach to each of these a pink slip, summarizing the contents. The 
mayor goes through the forty or fifty with intent and conscientiou.s care, 
but swiftly. I never saw anything more efficient. Three secretaries stand 
by the desk. Miss Cohen .superintends ojicrations generally, ainl Miss 
Beatrice Resnick and Miss Gertrude Keane take tlic dictation. Usually 
Goodhue Livingston Jr., the mayor's execntite secretary, hovers near 
hy, and so do Diaries F. Murphy, his legal .secrctarv, and lns|H'ctor 
James Harten, his police aide. The group works like a casual yet iK'auti- 
fully coKirdinated machine. 

This is the way the mayor's talk went, more or less, as he went 
through the mail. “Tell him to work up sonietlung, quick." "I'll want to 
write to Stimson on this." “.Memo Fd, See me." "Tell Jones to come in 
today.” “All fixed for tomorrow at two^" (The mayor was going to 
M'ashington.) “When are you returning me?" Then jiicking up a letter 
he scowled and paused. It was from somi'one in San Francisco, asking 
advice on crime prevention. He dictated a succinct reply. ()f twenty-o<ld 
letters this was the first he answered 

9:47. Judge M'allace was on the phone and the mayor left the room to 
talk to him. 

0:49. More letters. He sorted them like pl.iying cards. "I'll w.ant to 
talk to .Anna Rosenlierg about this." "N'o." “This is for Brundage.” 
"You can reach him in W ashington if you want to.” "Just put this in his 
file with the voucher." "Write a pleasant answer" Then a long pause; 
he read a four-page letter, and put it aside carefully without comment. 
More .short letters. "If it's on the sidewalk, it's tlie duty of the abutting 
owners to clear the sidewalk." “Look into this; 1 don't think it's very 
.serious.” "It's my impression I asked you to comment on this tax memo, 
in rc schools. Please return, with constructive suggestions.” A gesture of 
scornful dismissal: “Never heard of this guy." Then: “Please investigate. 
Police to move for relocation," “Give this to Newlmld Morris,” “I want 
comment on this today.” “I don't know if this is a jKilice job or FBI job. 
Deserves careful study, skillful investigation.” Then (rattling a paper): 
“Please remember this name. Underline it, I want you to lie able to 
identify him.” On something else: “Ix’t it sleep." Then; "Confidential.” 
“Children’s Museum. Brooklyn.” "Breaks in water main. Let’s get a 
special file on this. I want a comparison for the last ten years.” “Oh, (or 
goodness’ sake, we never answered this. ‘My dear Mrs. X . . .'” 

10:27. Letters seemingly finished. Then came one more, to his good 
friend Montemezzi, composer of the opera Love of the Three Kings. 
“Okay, girls, that cleans us up." As the secretaries left the room, he called 
to Miss Cofien, "I want to see Chester Bowles tomorrow. If he says 
lundi, say ‘No’; it’s hard on him.” Then a second instruction: “Can I see 
Idles? Tell him it wouldn’t be a bad idea to have X. X. there.” ’Then to 
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somebody new who popped into the room and whom I was not able to 
identify. “This is manpower. This is testimony. This is very good on 
police." 

10:28. Tlie mayor leaned back. I asked him about the big trough of 
files. “I’ll tell you a little story. Files are the curse of modern civilization. 
I had a young secretary once. Just out of school. I told her, ‘If you can 
keep these files straight, I'll marry you.’ She did, and .so I married her." 

10:35. Instructions to Miss Truda T. Weil, his education aide. “We’ve 
been planning a vocational high school for the maritime trades, to train 
stewards for the Merchant Marine and so on. . . . But will this be neces¬ 
sary alter the war, considering the numlier of men to whom the Navy 
will have given training'" lie and Miss Weil talked it over. He ordered 
her to dig up background. 

10:39. Press conference. Inght nr ten reporters, the men regularly 
assigned to City Hall, came in and asked questions about gambling in 
connection with basketball. The mayor demonstrated a fierce and aggres¬ 
sive Puritanism. ’‘We niiisl protect amateur sports; we can't have people 
corrupting kids who arc (ilaying f/aiiirs!” Then a violent onslaught 
against the "tin-born cbiselers, the big mouths, the procurers,” "What’s 
wrong with the newspapers and the courts'" “.Sneers and jeers of edi¬ 
torial writers. ’ "People abuse the |Kilicc for doing their duty and enforc¬ 
ing the law; they abuse me when what 1 am doing is to protect the 
home." Then an onslauglit again, "Dirty little pimps who say their con¬ 
stitutional rights arc iK'ing violated when as a matter of fact all they’ve 
got is good connections! ” 

10:55. The mayor said, "This is a lull. I had planned to open a tunnel.” 
So I had a chance to ask .some ipic.stions. But not inanv. Lull lasted until 
10:58. 

JG: “What’s the hardc,st decision you ever had to make?” 

LaG: “Damn it all, I’s'c never been able to keep a diary. The days are 
too crowded. There arc tough decisions every day, I could write a book, 
about twenty of ’em. . . . When I came into office this city was bank¬ 
rupt. Its revenue was hypothecated. 1 had to put it on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Taxes. Everybody thought, ‘That damn fool of a new mayor is 
committing suicide' ... I didn’t give it a thought. Usually when you 
ask a public official what he plans to do, he’ll think in terms of the next 
election. I’ve never worried about the next election. I’ve never belonged 
to any political party for more than fifteen minutes. . . . Why do good 
public servants break with political parties? It’s so simple. The political 
people never ask you to do anything tliat’s right —and that you’re going 
to do anyway! No. What they want you to do is all the things that are 
wrong.” 

10:58. Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, commissioner of health, and Judge 
Robert McCurdy Marsh. Discussion of meatless days, enforcement, etc. 
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The mayor was silent for six or seven minutes, listening to Stebbins 
hard; this was his longest period of silence during the entire day. The 
judge was about to be sworn in as a member of the Board of Health. 
Someone asked, “Are you going to ask the press ?” and the mayor replied, 
“Let’s not make a secret of it." The newspaper men entered, and he 
swore Judge Marsh into office. The mayor said: "You know why I 
picked Marsh for this job? Because he’s a fine upstanding fellow.” 

It :3S- ^ asked the mayor how be accounted for his own hold on the 
electorate. “There’s a fundamental ]xilitical fact aliout the City of New 
York. The stratification isn’t by parties. I’llraradicals. ultraconserva¬ 
tives; they both vote for me! Cttherwise I could never break through. 
A well-informed electorate understands that tlie essence of municipal 
government is housekeeping, to make a city clean and keep it that way. 
W'hat am I proudest of? Oh, well!” Ife grinned, and llien liecame serious, 
“That I raised the standard of municipal government everywhere In this 
country, by raising it in New f’ork and so proving it could lie raised!” 

11 :37. Man announced. “Oh. I don’t want to see him now” Pause. 
“Well, if he’s here, let him in." Matt entered “I lello, Fiorello ’’ Five 
minutes’ chat on textbooks, leading to the point tliat “education must not 
be rationed,” and on the curious fart that tlicre seemed to lie plenty of 
paper for racing sheets and stock market rejioris. Iml none for rejtritits 
of modem clas.sics for the schools. “What Fm thinking of is the class of 
1957. Teach ’em English from Grailc lA up. Proper English. I don’t 
care what kind of accents tliey have. But Etiglish so that a kid can learn 
what language is for, that is, to convey thoughts. " 

11:47. Miss W’eil again. Maritime .scIkkiI again. Miss Weil said, “I 
drafted the report. Thought you wouldn't have time to haik. But . . 
The mayor read through the draft. Miss Coheti came in. .Signing checks, 
fixing Up petty cash. Then a minor crisis. The mayor fan angry mutter) : 
“If they don’t know my stand on that by l/iis time I—” 

11:50. Mary Dillon, president of the Board of Education. To me in 
parenthesis: “Rememiter, you’re to write about the city, not the mayor.” 
Then fifteen minutes of vivid argument with Miss Dillon. Expostulating, 
“Mary—after what we’ve gone through together!—” Points at issue: 
lunchroom situation; centralized purchase of foot!; transfer of personnel. 
“Let me handle him. You’d have trouble with that hombre.” Then a 
quarrel full of violent comedy over whether someliody should, or should 
not, be hired for a job which would entail raising his salary from $6,500 
to $7,500 a year. The mayor fought like a tiger to keep the figure down. 
But Miss Dillon explained patiently that the man was, at the moment, 
indispensable and his appointment an absolute necessity. The mayor kept 
refusing. Miss Dillon suggested a compromise at $7,000. The mayor 
scornfully kept on saying “No!” Then she left the room after discussion 
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of other matters and at the very last moment, at the door, she called over 
her shoulder, “$7,000?” The mayor grunted, "Well—okay!” 

12 :os. Dictated a memo on Ixjoks. “Pick your books as you would your 
friends. Have Emerson in your home. Ever .see a movie that was a bit 
over your head? Well—it was because you haven’t read enough.” 

12:12. Henry M. Urundage, commissioner of markets. Quickly fol¬ 
lowed by— 

12:15. Delegation of eleven retail butchers and chain store representa¬ 
tives. Rut interrupted by— 

12:16. An official whom I did not identify. He popped in for exactly 
thirty .seconds, breathless, saving only “How about ODT?” and then 
adding a quick interjection, “Yes, but the road to Rockaway!” 

12:i 6EJ. Butchers' delegation restimes. Long, tangled, tortuous dis¬ 
cussion on the meat shortage. Problems: 1 low almut Kosher stores? Can 
chain stores just close their meat counters on meatless days? What about 
the unions? What about B.sh? (' .Anyliody here know anything on Bsh?”) 
How alxnit the men who boned the meat the night before? What about 
local autonomy in the AEofL union? “We’ve screamed our heads off 
at OPA I” Why weren’t cod and haddock available at the retail jirices 
the mayor gave during his last broadcast ? Why can't you use the neck 
bones that the Army discards? Long argument with butchers on just 
how a neck is Ixmed. The mayor .showed them how. 

12:50. Miss Cohen atid Miss lvc.snick. Dictation. “How do you spell 
calisthenics ?’’ 

Resumption of talk with me on municipal politics and what 
really makes ixnvcr in New York. Everybody .said in 1934 it was hope¬ 
less. Corruption and contagion. But was it hoiieless? Liwk how municipal 
government has improved everywhere. I,os Angeles; Boston under 
Tobin; Cleveland under Burton; Detroit, Seattle: all first class. sud¬ 
den bursting but modest smile. Politicians don’t like it. Of course not. 
“If/iv are the machme jioliticiaiis against me?” (.\ bray of laughter.) 
"They’ve been on a very strict diet, and you know wliat it is to starve!” 
Basis of New ^ ork poiitics used to be jiatrouage. Favoritism in con¬ 
tracts; fortunes out of nqxitism. “But I harass the bums!” New York 
City today has $1,126,000,000 in war contracts. Think of the loot—if 
old-time crooks and gangsters could get their hands on it! "We need 
constant vigilance, constant supervision.” 

12:54* I-unch. That is, the mayor had a cup of black coffee, notlung 
else, and I had a sandwich (of cheese, since it was a meatless day). 

12:56. La^t year, in 127 days of racing, 400 million dollars were spent 
on gambling in New York. Most of it in little bets—two dollar bets and 
to on. "So—I keep after it.” Why ? “Because those two dollar bets should 
have been spent on food, clothes, shelter, and a smile at the family taUe 
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in the evening. A guy loses his money; he's ashamed to face his wife; 
so he drinks; he gets arrogant and they quarrel in front of their kids." 

12:58. I asked why New York City did not permit sharing of taxis. 
The mayor snapped, "Police problem.” 

1:09. A representative of the Carey Coach Company. Talk on local 
transportation, how to ease the rush near Pennsylvania and Grand Cen¬ 
tral stations. 

1:15. Four physicians, led by Dr. Edward C. Coslcllrx' of the Fire 
Department. Di.scussion almut men discharged from tlie army returning 
to work. After Dr. Costelloe left I asked, "Don’t you ever get tired, Mr. 
LaGuardia ?” 

“Toward sundown.” 

1:58. Patrick Walsh, fire comml.ssioncr. A man with a lovciv brogue: 
“So your specific orders, mayor, are— ?" "My suggestion i.s to get a court 
decision.” But—"If we go into court on this with one of those political 
judges, we’ll get it in the neck!” 

2:05. Miss Weil again. More statistics about maritime trades, an<l a 
projected curriculum for the scIkk)!. I walked with Miss Wed to the door. 
She whispered in admiration, ",M1 day long—jii.st to get the prn])cr 
background for whatever decision he will take. What a field he covers! 
What a grasp he has!” 

2:06, Edwin S.ilmon, chairman of the City Planning Commission 
and city fuel administrator. Rc)>ort on fuel suiqdy. "What's the tem¬ 
perature out.side?” “Higher.” Eleven hundred carloads of Cfwil in tixlay, 
which is wartime normal. "But what is it going to l)e on Friday?" The 
theaters have a five-day supply at the moment: how to-keep them oi)cn? 
Orders; "Get in touch with K. U-fore he has kittens. Then sec me once 
more.” Other complicated details. “Damned gornl, Salmon!” 

2:09. An aide in shirt sleeves came in with a l>ag of tobacco to fill the 
humidor. “I didn’t want to disturb you Ix'fore.” The mayor tossed him 
half a dollar and said, “Get me .some matches.” 

2:15. William Wilson, commissioner of housing and buildings. He 
stood while talking. “Well, major.” (Lots of people call the mayor 
“major.”) Up to this point, incidentally, except for one phone call and 
when he swore in Judge Marsh, LaGuardia himself had not once stirred 
from his chair. Mr. Wilson leaned over the desk, shuffled, paced, roamed 
around, prowled, edged forward on tiptoe, and presented about thirty 
different matters for attention, judgment, and decision. Most were in the 
personal sphere, like cases of dispossession and wrangles over property; 
the mayor took the most prodigious pains to be fair. “Interesting case 
here, major. Thought you’d like to hear about it." LaGtiardia looked at a 
chart describing a certain property, showing the sun area at 9 A.U., 
6 r.u., and so on, for different days of the year. The mayor (awake to 
every tiny detail but impatient over one dossier): "Do you want to go 
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on with the long-haired boys or the skinflint boys?” Tben he took time 
out to dictate a memorandum to Reuben Lazarus, his aide in Albany: 
“Keep your eye on all bills affecting multiple tenancy.” Then to Wilson: 
“Call your file Special War File, Pending Availability, Impending Ma¬ 
terial.” Zoning orders. “God damn it, I don’t want to bear about it.” 
But he listened. He l)cgan to be re.stlcss, tapping bis knuckles on the desk. 
Wilson: "Here's a little headache.” I.jGiiardia: "Okay, you stick your 
neck out.” Glasses up on hair. Wilson; “I have my budget. I hope you 
won't trim it.” I.jGtiardia: “I won’t trim it much.” Wilson: “I'm still 
coming Itack for more money on demolition, but the budget is .smaller 
than last year.” I.aGuardia: “I’ll give you every break I can.” Wilson: 

on bawled me out over this last time, but listen, the man is over 
seventy: forty-two years in the service, an absolutely clean record. Here’s 
his card.” The mayor lotjked at the photograph attached. “When this 
picture taken.'” Wilson shrugged. "Okay,” tlie mayor sighed. "If you 
want him another t ear, keep liim on ” 

2:38. A lull, arranged tor my benefit. 

JG: “Whom do you hate most r" 

I-aG (grunting): "Hitler." 

“What do you like most ?” 

I-aG: “Music.” 

“What do you believe in most ? ” 

I21G (.smiling): "Children." 

2:44. John .McKenzie, commissioner of imrine ,aiid .aviation. Fvery- 
thing from the latest plans for Idlcwild, winch will be the biggest air|x)rt 
in the world, to an alleged injustice to a blacksiiiith. "Let's smoke ’em 
out.” "Put a burr under that guy's tail." "Iron it between them if they’re 
comiietitors." 

3:03. Miss Cohen brought in a letter. "Well, for GtKl's sake! It's from 
Eleanor!” He s|x)kc warmly and admiringly of Mrs. Roosevelt. Then 
fished in his de.sk. pulled out the small greiai Official Directory of New 
York City, and carefully checked a detail. 

3:03)! Inquiry from WPB, Washington, on statement aliout re¬ 
stricted lighting, 

3:04. (By this time all appointments were about half an hour late). 
William W. Mills, president of tax commission. Made his report. 
LaGuardia (swiftly): "CongratulationsI” 

3:06. He rose abniptly, and retired for about a minute to waslt his 
hands. 

3107. Bnmdage again. What’s to be given to the newspapers on meat 
crisis? Quick dictation of a memo. 

3:10. Arthur Popper and Adrian Burke, representing Youth House. 
What to do with tough kids, thirteen or so. Very volatile; you can’t 
reason with them as you can with delinquents a few years older. Report 
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on Public School Numlier X, which seems to liave more incorrigible Itoys 
than any other. Report on an unsatisfactory teacher. The mayor broods: 
“I’m thinking big along tho.se lines." Suggestion. ‘‘Yes, that sure would 
help some.” Then a quick change of mood and a funny stor\-. 

3:36. Meeting of the Mayor's Committt>c on Race and Religion; chair¬ 
man, Charles Evans Hughes Jr. Points discussed: Puslicart peddlers 
and a new Harlem market: problems involving pickles in fancy glasses; 
Coney' Island; what s the best municipal librarv in this country: housing 
problems for families who live on less than $^,300 a year; .savings liank 
mortgages and their relation to housing projects; discrimination against 
Negroes in em))loynient; the numliers racket; origin of Irish and Italian 
gangs; how to build a proper coinmunily spirit. During this appointment 
(the longe.st of the day) the mayor ran every gamut of emotioti and 
expression. He was arch—^as when he saiil to Mr. Hiigbes. "Can 1 talk 
to the committee about the things you thought 1 was so emotional alwiut 
last time.’'” He was gloomy—as wheti he wrapjied his liatids alKiiit his 
head and groaned about the need for social workers. He was anecdotal— 
as when he told a sjiirited and irreverent story about Ceneral Charles 
De Gaulle. He was ironic—as when he said, "Now. let’s he good Anglo- 
Saxons; don't lo.se our heads like all those I-atins ( !) up in .Mhany." 
He was contem[>tuous—and with highly apjiropriate gestures—talking 
about "the fakers in the housing racket, exjierts who couldti’t build a 
doghouse!” He was gay—again with fitting gestures—when he tan¬ 
talized the committee by saying, "Now go ahead and make your own 
mistakes!” He was enigmatic—^as when he said hlaridiv, "The publishers 
say, 'W'e have to print the news.’ Hut there are two ways to print itl” 
He was sacerdotal—as when he murmtired. ”1 la licve iti what you will 
find in St. Luke, but don't ask me what it is.” He was impish with 
paradox when he grinned wickedly, “The Republicans didn’t know me 
very well then, so they thought I was a memlier of their jrarty, when I 
was!” And finally, he was inten.scly solier. His fist smashed down on the 
desk, and he called out angrily, ".So long as I’m the mayor, regardless of 
race or religion, everyliody in this city gets treated on merit and alike I” 

4142. A secretary entered the room an<l pausetl pointedly at the door, 
as if to indicate that time was slipping by. This was the only time this 
happened ail day. 

4:43, John Delaney, chairman of the Board of Transportation, and 
(4:44) Newbold Morris, president of the Council. Talk on budget. The 
mayor rapped an envelope. "There’s 72 million dollars in this stack of 
paper!” Then his feet went up on the desk and he yawned. He smiled at 
me questioningly: “Tired ?” 

5:01. Grover Whalen and a delegation. W'halcn was the only man all 
day for whom the mayor rose. Civilian defense. Ice show at Rockefeller 
Crater. Building projects. Gossip. 
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.5:32. Signing the day's letters; Miss Cohen and Miss Resnick stood 
next to him as he went through the pile. An official popped in. “Talk 
fast,” the mayor said. Then, not seriously, "What do you mean by com¬ 
ing in at this unseemly hour?" The official grunted, "I’ve been waiting 
since four-fifteen, major.” Then last-minute details. Miss Cohen to 
remind him alxiut something regarding the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
Somebody dismissed as a Dummkopj. \Vild rage—a literal frenzy—on 
discovering that liverwurst sandwiches had been available in the munici¬ 
pal cafeteria today, though it was meatless. Then good humor again: 
"Betty . . . change this. I said I wanted to write a sharp letter . . . 
well, never mind.” 

S- 39 - C. K. Beardsley, Commerce Department. Last appointment. 
Then a final call to Miss Cohen. "Wliat do 1 have to take home with me? 
Oh, say, don’t forget, prepare that second thing for Bowles.” 

5:46. The mayor stretched and said to me, ‘ Come on, let’s go.” Then 
to various aides and secretaries: "1 lave car ready. No curb interviews.” 

5:58. Silly item from a news agency tluit demanded last-minute atten¬ 
tion. Then: “1 guess I'm tired too.” 

5:59. Out of the building and into the car. Tlic mayor took me home 
with him, to have a drink, eat .some antipasto, and meet his wife and 
children. We rolled up the East River Drive and suddenly he grabbed 
the telephone, calling Miss Cohen on something he’d forgotten. We could 
hear her, hut she couldn’t hear us: laGuardia was as disapjxjinted as a 
child that the phone didn’t work. We reached Gracie House. Then we 
talked till 7:55 aliout Tom Dewey, the war. Bill Bullitt, good food, what 
are the sources of Mr. Roosevelt’s power, summer camps for kids, Henry 
Wallace and Jesse Jones, Russian foreign policy and the .Atlantic Charter. 

I left at about eight. The mayor was going to have a bite of supper. 
Then he had paper work facing him till midnight and lieyond. I felt that 
I had had one of the most remarkable—and remarkably full—days I’ve 
ever gone through. And that Fiorello H. I-aGuardia is one of the most 
original, most useful, and most stimulating men American public life has 
ever known. 



Chapter 35 

Hague Machine and New Jersey 


F rank CI am the Law" ) J. HALL K. Ixiss of Jersey (,'il\ since 101“ 
and its mayor for eight successue terms, is no longer (|nile the law 
in New Jersey, now that the tw ilight of the great city bosses has seem¬ 
ingly set in. Hut, even if he is an anachronism today, this satrap of the 
urban sixiils still rims a machine that for main years was the most 
successful in America, and that still has weighty poll, posh, and piwer 
not only in city and county hot in slate affairs. 

Hague is such a formidable institution that lie has, as it were, hecome 
disembodied. He is often referred to, not liy name, hut merely as the 
‘‘Hall,’’ i.e. City Hall. One of his more notorious remarks is, "1 decide— 
I do— me 

Let us summarize his per onal characleri.stics briefly, if only because 
lie is not at all a boss “tyiie" in several respects. The Hall is a tall lean 
man with a ruddv face, so excessiveh well dressed that you notice it. To 
conceal baldness, he almost always wears a hat. His collars are stiff and 
high, even on the hottest of days, hecanse he has a hypiK'liondriacal fear 
of th.'oat infections. 'I'wice a year, if possible, he goes to a sanitarium in 
Michigan, and he likes Florida for long holidays in winter. Mr. Hague 
is a teetotaler, and has not smoked for a (piarter of a century. He likes 
good food, and often comes into New 'i'oik for lunch at the Plaza, where, 
as a rule, he sits in the Oak Room just inside the door. He loves racing 
and ball games. For years he took a brisk walk, actually for six or seven 
miles every evening after supper, whereuixin he went promptly to lied. 
He likes to rise early, and the whole Hague machine is often alerted by 
teleplione at seven in the morning. He can abuse the Knglish language 
marvelously on occasion. Like all great city Ixisses he rules by having 
jobs to give—and take. Like most of them (except Crump) he is an 
ardent Catholic, and the fact that Jersey City is “o per cent a Catholic 
town has something to do with his hold on ixiwcr. 

Hague's father and mother both came from County Cavan, and he 
was bom in 1876 in a Jersey City slum called the "Horseshoe." The 
Hall was expelled from public school as an incorrigible at the age of 
thirteen,’ and his biography in Who’s Who says that his education was 

’Ct article by Prot Dayton David McKean in PMit Mtn, p. 44a 
* According to John McCarten in the New Yorktr. This two-part profile, which 
appeared eany in 1938, is an indispensable source for material on Hague Also 
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continued by “private tutor.” He went into politics practically by the 
time he was shaving, and was collecting votes before he could vote 
him.self. For some years he was City Hall Custodian (=chief janitor) 
and in ipii, the first great step, he was elected street and water com¬ 
missioner. A mayor in Jersey City does not run as such. Five commis¬ 
sioners arc elected, who then choose a mayor from among themselves. 
Hague became mayor for the first time in 1917, though another com¬ 
missioner, A. Harry Moore, got a bigger popular vote. He and Moore be¬ 
came close friends and remained so for years, and Moore is the only 
man who has ever been a governor of New Jersey tliree diflferent times. 
Guess who delivered himself of the following: 

There are no alibis in politics. The delivery of the votes is what 
counts. And it is efficient organization in every little ward and 
precinct that determines national as well as local elections. National 
clecti<ins, national [K)litics arc just ... a city on a big scale. It 
boils down to the wards and precincts. The whole thing is to have 
an organization that functions in every ward and precinct. That’s 
where the votes conic from. The funilamental secret is to get the 
vote registered—and then get it out after it's registered. That's all 
there is to it. .Ml the hallytuHj and showmanship such as they have at 
the national conventions is all right. It's a great show. It gives folks 
a run for their money. It makes everybody feel good. But the man 
who makes the organization possible is the man who delivers the 
votes, and he doesn’t deliver them by oratory. Politics is a business, 
just like anything else. 

Actually it was not Hague who .said this. It was Boss Pendergast 
of Kansas City. But every word might easily have come from Hague’s 
mouth.''' 

Politics is not only a business in most ,\merican cities; it is also a 
business often corrupt. Lincoln .Steffens in his Autobiography has a 
relevant passage aliout another town, much smaller and of a totally 
different kind. Grernwich. Connecticut. The stout burghers of Green¬ 
wich indignantly denied Mr. Steffens’ allegations (of course this was 
a good many years ago and now Greenwich is an honestly run city), 
whereupon he summoneil a mass meeting and explained exactly what he 
meant. A young journalist who, as a volunteer leg man. had helped him 
collect his material and had assisted his lecture, then drew a diagram on 
the blacklxiard. 1 wish 1 could reproduce it here, for it demonstrates 

see the essay in Public Mn just cited, and a chapter in The Big Bosses, by Charles 
Van Devaiider. 

•From an intersdew with Pendergast by Ralph Coghlan of the St Louis Post" 
Disp^ck, the best interview with an American boss I have ever read, except 
pocsibly one with Boss Murphy of New York in the New York Times many years 
•go (April 7, igza) by Riclaid Barry. Mr Cogblan's interview has been reprinted 
fat Ruuuiug the Country, p. aSy. 
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as well as anything I have ever seen the various intercoggings that can 
exi« among business, taxes, politics, police, and the conmuinity at large. 
Incidentally the young journalist was Walter Lii)pmann. 

Boss Hague, it will be said, copiously render.s “service" to his flock. 
Indeed, ward heelers deal adequately with local complaints, and pa.ss out 
cookies to the children of the poor. XoIkkIv need be cold on Christmas 
Eve, and the fire department is zealou.^, There is no vice, no prostitu¬ 
tion, in Jersey City, and dance halls and tiight cluhs arc .severely 
frowned upon. Mr. Hague waitts a nice clean town. Saloons, of course, 
proliferate, because they arc good places in which to promote friendliness 
among Democratic voters, hut women are discouraged front attending 
them. On the other hand Jersey City has shims as filthy and deliasing 
as any in the East. Thirteen per cent of all its hnildmgs arc, according 
to a federal survey, "unfit for human hahitation.”* Gangsters find short 
shrift in Hague’s citadel; sometimes they are met at the ferry, and 
expelled back to New ^'ork in a downright nngcittlcmanly fashion. 
But Jersey City is one of the higgc.st "handlHiok" towns in the nation. 
"It is,” writes Mr. \’aii Devander, "the home and sanctuary of the 
nation’s biggest handbook horse race betting syndicate," "The Horse 
Bourse,” writes Westbrook I’eglcr, "is a protected racket handling mil¬ 
lions of dollars, atid it wotild not exist for an hour if the local athttittis- 
tration were not interested in its pre.scrvation." 

W'hat counts aliove all this is the cost. Jer.sey City pays through the 
nose to he, depending on the point of view, "Hague's ixtradise" or "the 
worst city in the country.” The haral tax rate is the steepest in .America, 
having risen from $gi per $1,000 in 1917 to the glittering and almost 
unbelievable sum of $76,80 in 1947. The city .sjictids more on it.self on a 
per capita basis than any other in the United .States, by far. Listen to 
Newsweek, not a muckraking or insurrectionary organ 

The reasons for Jersey City’s iilight are so numerous that they 
almost defy cataloguing. To build Ins machine, Hague in' 1917 
Itegan loading up the city and county jiayrolls with [Kilitical 
workers. ... To finance the bulging payroll (there have been 
‘cuspidor cleaners' at $1,950 a year, a judge drawing two .salaries 
at once, a multitude of henchmen receiving fat pay for questionable 
municipal tasks while o])erating private businesses on a full-time 
basis) the tax rate has ri,seii ... to the highest in the nation. 
Property assessments have risen correspondingly until they now 
approximate too per cent of true value, and. in some proven cases, 
more. Jersey City’s lionded debt is the highest per capita in the 
nation, and its financial rating is so poor that it |)ays premium interest 
rates to holders of its bonds. In return, the city receives the benefits 

*Nm Refublk, January 31, 1944. 

* May 31 , 1945. The comparable tax rate in New York Qty is ivxn. 
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of a gigantic municipal hospital, operated at costs far in excess 
of com|)aral)lc units, enjoys the worst-littered streets in the nation 
and the most antiquated school buildings, but is “protected” by the 
largest and most ex])ensive (for the city’s size) police force in 
America, which devotes itself to searching innocent motorists and 
pedestrians without provix-ation. 

How <Iocs Hague rule? How dws any Ikiss rule? By pulling in the 
votes. The Hall has a solid block of 100,000 Hudson County voters. 
Hague does not go in for really rough .stuff—there are no “pineapple 
primaries" as in Chicago—nor docs he, as I’endcrgast did, have to call 
on “the cemetery vote.”" He doesn't need to. E.xcept when he is in a 
jam, the vote is his anyway. It is, as the jihrase goes, “beautifully 
regimented.” But the question is not yet fully answered. Jersey City is a 
broken-down city of ramshackle tenements with magnificently excessive 
taxes. Why does the citizenry continue to vote for Mr. Hague? The 
simplest answer is that he is an utter master at all the )X)IiticaI devices 
that can Ite used in a city (and county) which has never known superior 
or even decent government. Mo.st .Americans kpve wdiat I once heard 
descrilped as an e.xtra portion of prestige.” 1 he Hague faithful receive 
little “niceties” in ]x)lice )irotcction. their children get the l)cst school¬ 
teachers. and they arc assigned low number license plates.’ Conversely, 
anvlxidy who is known to oppose Hague openly—or worse, surrepti¬ 
tiously—may encounter discomforts. \uu may get a parking ticket no 
matter where you park. Or, if your offense is more serious, you may 
be subjected to a variety of discriminatory .sanctions. Or, if you become 
an overt political antagonist, you niay go to jail. The renowned l-ongo 
case is to the jioint. Mr. Hague is one who knows all, sees all. He is 
nobody to fool with, unless you really mean it. 

Again to proceed. Hague has the votes, but what else? I quote now 
an extremely rcs|)onsihle journalist. Janies Kerney Jr. of the Trenton 
Times. The Kerneys, father and son, have been distinguished in New 
Jersey public life since the days of Woodrow Wilson. 

Hague has for years manipulated the juries, prosecutors, judges, 
election boards, and tax assessors of Hud.son County. They were 
outright agents of the machine, and powerful ones. Any critic of 
His Honor was likely to find his tax assessment raised, his right to 
vote impugned, and he was lucky, indeed, if he wasn't arrested fpr 
fraudulent voting or gambling, or any of a dozen other offenses.® 

*Mr. Coflilaii (op. cit.) mentions two specific wards in Kansas City where 
«Ao 5 v««ei were cast by the 38,401 babies, children, adults, and dead men livin* 
t a ^ ’'*>“”*'0'', w“ greater than oSicia] census fimires (or the population, 
A whole essay might be written on the strange snobbery tmplictt in this 
phenomenon. 

•Tlw A^aHoii. August a6. loss. 
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Of course taxes are a prodigious weapon. Until recently, the Hall 
controlled both the Hudson County Tax Appeals Board and that of the 
state. During Governor Walter Edge's administration Hague lost this 
latter. In the picturesque idiom of a member of the governor’s staff, 
“What we did was cut int-. Hague’s tax territory.” One dtx-s not 
need labor the point why taxes are so important. Any business, any 
family can be sent to the poorbousc if the tax assessor puts the tax 
high enough, and if there is no recourse to honest courts. A quarrel over 
34 million dollars in delinquent railway taxes has been a thorn in the 
New Jersey body politic for almost twenty rears. I’lie railway.s—five 
main trunk lines —must go through Jersey City to reacli New 'S’ork. 
They can’t move. So what they can or should pay in taxes liccomes a 
major battleground between Hague and tlie city on one band and the 
state on the other. Prudential Insurance, one of the great insurance 
companies of the world, threatened to pick up bag and baggage and 
quit the near-by city of Newark forever, in I'ebrutiry, T043, unless taxes 
W’erc reduced. It was complaining alHiiil state taxes, however, not 
Hague’s. Standard Oil of New Jersey has moved four times in recent 
years, because of what it thought were exorbitant liK-al taxes. 1 do not 
say that these great coriHirations shimhl not pay their proper share of 
the tax burden: I am saying merely that they considered conditions to 
lie intolerable. For instance Jcr.sey City could, by arbitrary procedure, 
suddenly lift an assessment on a company, as it did in one case, from 
$1,500,000 to $i4,ooo,ofX5 overnight, while at the .same time redudng to 
a bagatelle that of another which it favored.* 

One reason why Hague is no longer so powerful as liefore is that, as 
he grows older, and his absences in Florida become more pronounced, 
he finds it more difficult to im[Kjse diseipline on his own men. Also 
many of his cronies and henchmen, who got their jobs a generation 
ago, are getting older too. Hague is loyal, however, and will not .sacri¬ 
fice them. As a result the younger men in the machine, the district 
leaders who actually get the vote out, find promotion very slow.'All they 
can look forward to, as I heard it put, is funerals. 

Turn now to the state. The simplest way to illustrate Hague’s power 
on a pan-New Jersey plane is to point out that six out of the last ten 
adnunistrations were supported by him. including those of the aforemen¬ 
tioned Mr. Moore.’® But since 1941 Hague has not had such easy 
sledding with governors. A notably decent man, Charles Edison, the son 
of the inventor and a former secretary of the navy, took office then, and 
reftised to be bossed by the Hall, although a Democrat. The noise of 

•According to the Nrtv Vnrkrr, which names the names. 

’•A wonderfnl glimpse ot Moirre's political philosophy may be gathered from 
hia opposition to social security on the ground that "it takes the romance out of 
oM age." Puttie Men, p. 442. 
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the ensuing three-year quarrel could have been heard in Saturn. Then 
came Edge, a stalwart old Republican and a former ambassador to 
France, who fought Hague stubbornly for three years more. This was the 
first time that Hague had been faced by two hostile governors in turn; 
before this, even if unfriendly administrations did exist, he had managed 
to get one of his own men in between. Finally, in November, 1946, 
Hague got the Iwating of his life, when .Alfred E. Driscoll, another able 
and hard-hitting Rcpublic.nn, succeeded Edge. 

Few states have more volatile and energetic politics than New Jersey. 
Even United States .senators ])op in and out of office like balls in a pin 
game. The mnnijer that have held office in the past twenty years is 
beyond belief; there have literally been thirteen .since 1929. Then con¬ 
sider judges. 1 could make this chapter fifty pages long. 1 will not do so. 
To trace out the interrelations among various members of the judiciary, 
pro- and anti-Hagiie, sinec the Hall has controlled most of the courts, 
is an adventure like going through the maze of Hampton Court blind¬ 
fold and full of marijuana. 

New Jersey governors, uniquely in the union, serve three-year terms. 
They may not lie re-elected until after an interval. The legislature, 
especially the .senate, is elected by a rotten borough .system which fivors 
the rural districts, and is invariably controlled by the Republicans. 
Now the power of the governor rests almost solelv on appointments. 
But all ap|Miintincnts to the judiciary and in fact to all really good j^s 
in the state tmist lie confirmed by the senate. Customarily the goveffcr 
and senate, even if of the same party, arc as suspicious of each other 
as blackbirds, and therefore, to ))revem a governor from slipping through 
apjiointineiits it may not like, the legislature remains almost continuously 
in session. In fact it usually stays alive until five minutes before its 
successor convenes, to obviate the ])ossibihty of ad interim ai>point- 
ments by the governor. There are more than seventy-five different state 
bodies in New Jersey, many of them ovcrlajiping, to which apjiointments 
may be made. So jobs arc |>leniiiul and keenly fought for. Some gov¬ 
ernors, instantly on lieing elected, .set out to build a machine of their own, 
so that (a) they will be sure of a satisfactory job on leaving office, and 
(i) will be in a gixid [xisition to run for re-election after the three-year 
interval. As a rule a governor w ields effective jxiwer only in his first 
two years of office. .After that, nobcKlv pttys much attention to him, since 
everylxKly is concentrated on maneuvering for the succession.*' 

Now this whole situation plays perfectly into the hands of a 
boss like Hague. He can balance almost anybody against anybody else 
by promising favors in return for suiiport, to say nothing of the fact 

” The fact that New Jtrsty gahernatorial elections are held every three years hat 
another odd effect; they only jibe with Presidential elections once every twelve 
years, iiutead oi every* four. 
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that appointees all over the state are still his men, ajipointej by “his” 
governors. Moreover there are many consequential Hague Rtpuhlicatu 
in New Jersey, not only in the rural areas hut in cities like .Xtlantic 
City. Hague has, or had, cordial relations with EikkIi 1.. (“Nucky") 
Johnson, the Republican chieftain there who went to the federal jienilen- 
tiary on an income ta.\ conviction in 1941, and with lesser princelings in 
other towns. 

’ ]''inally, we reach tlie national level. Why should a man great and 
serene like Koo.scvelt, who compares to H.agiie as the Partheiion to a 
chicken coop, have stoo|ie(l to the level of dealing with the Hall? Do 
not lie innocent. Mr, Hagtte has a steely grip on the 1 ieincH-ratic 
state machine; he has been the leader of the New Jersey delegation to 
every national convention since 1920. Mr. Roosevelt had to deal with 
him hecatise the striicttirc of American politics imposes on every presi¬ 
dent the necessity of heing a jxilitician, anil all folk running for office 
not only like votes hut surplus votes, eveti when they’re not necessary. 
As a matter of fact FDR would not have carried .New Jersey withotit 
Hague's support in several campaigns. In 11132 for instance he won the 
.stale hv only 30.0<X): Hague's plurality in Hudson Coiinly was a wallop¬ 
ing 117.000. .Xhout the various shenanigans that accompanied the candi- 
d.acv of Mr. Edi.sou (after FDR “loured the state hv telephone"), .and 
some excessively oiiaipic and unsavory matters 111 federal ]>atronage, 
tve cannot sjieak here for lack of space. One extraordinary fact is that 
hfague lum.self was once an .A 1 Smith man, violently anIi-FDR, He 
ai rived at the 1932 convention stating that, if nominated, Rrai.sevelt 
"would not carry a single state east of the Mississippi, and very few' in 
the We.st."’- 

The way Hague plays with politics is accepted hy many Americans 
with a certain moral lethargy; when he started playing with civil litier- 
ties sharper resentment was aroused. Some years ago, in comsetiucnce 
of a vindictive campaign to drive the CIO Otit of New Jersey, the Hall 
among other things passed an ordinance forhidding public meetings with¬ 
out a [lolice jiermit. Ijter this was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. But not until fierce local alarums had lieen sounded. 
It is one of the strangest of strange developments that, years later, the 
CIO should have re-entered the state in a quite different role, as a 
vehement supporter of Hague and the Hague machine. Of course this 
was to assist Roosevelt's re-election. Politics makes—but you finish it. 

The Hall has a son, by name F'rank Joseph Hague Jr. This young 
man, who subsequently did a perfectly good and correct job as an 
official in Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Administration, was in 
1939 appointed by Governor Moore to a scat on New Jersey’s highest 
court, tliat of errors and apfieals. He w'as at this time only thirty-four; 

Public Men, op. cit.. p. 447 . 
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he had only begun to be well known as a lawyer; he had been unable 
to finish Princeton, and to make a place for him on the bench a vast 
and complex reshuffling was necessary, with repercussions that reached 
Washington and permeated judicial affairs all over the state for years. 
That this young man, whose legal experience can best be described as 
meager, should have been given this appointment to a court as proud of 
its historic tradition and impeccability as any in the land naturally pro¬ 
voked comment. Judge Hague resigned his post in January, 1945, just 
Wore his term was to expire. His chances of Ireing reappointed by 
Governor Edge were not considered gfx)d. 

Most New Jersey oh.servcrs do not think that the junior Mr. Hague 
will be the succe.ssor to his father; the succession rests, it is thought, 
with the Hall’s ne|)hew, Frank Hague Eggers, the old man's secretary 
and a memlxtr of the city commission. Otie description 1 heard of him is 
that "he is personable in a Jersey City sort of way." 

Hague’s salary as mayor of Jer.sey City, the only public post he holds, 
is $8,000 jter year, 'i'et his fortune is estimated by such an authority as 
Professor McKean of Dartmouth, author of The Boss, at four million 
dollars. Hague lives in an cx[)cnsive Jer.sey City apartment building, 
which he owns; his summer house at Deal cost, according to public 
record, $125,120.50 casli. Several times he has had brushes with the in¬ 
come tax aitthorities; in 1929 he was fined $60,000 for tax delinquency.'* 
He has been questioned on occasion as to .sources of his income and once, 
when accu.sed of having accepted financial help from the Ixxikmakers, he 
replied, ’’It’s all a gotldam lie. I’d be crazy to take that kind of money. 
Hell, if I wanted to be dishonest, I could have dealt with the big com¬ 
panies who.se assc.ssment.s 1 raised.’’ Hague’s own explanation of his 
wealth is that well-informed friends gave him tips on the Stock Market. 

To recapitulate: Hague himself is im|iortant not for his own qualities, 
or lack of them, but as a tyiie. He is the end product of a system of 
society rather than a protagonist. But the system he represents is an 
affront to the Democratic party, to the American political system, to the 
memory of Mr. Roosevelt, to President Truman and the Democratic 
National Committee, and to civilization in the United States. 

.Vote fn Fulurily 

If, like Enoch Soames in Max Beerbohm’s famous story, I could be 
projected a hundred years into the future, to find myself browsing in a 
library, one of my first curiosities would be about a man like Hague. 
What will Hague—and Jersey City and so many other American cities 
large and small—look like in the perspective of a new century? What 

•• Accordfaia to the flew yorker, February la. 1038. This is also the source for 
the quotation that follows. 
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of 1947 hope for, at least, is that in 2047 our present naxies of 
jOTlitical Miavior, our manner of life in great cities, will seem as museum- 
like, as silly and archaic and also profanely cruel and wasteful, as con¬ 
ditions of child labor in England during the industrial revolution, or the 
peasantry in Russia under the czars, sectns to us tialay. .k clean brightness 
and briskness of civic spirit; enligluened and orderlv democTatic 
processes, tciiciiients and slum encrnstutioiis aliolished; sciciililic criteria 
tor city management; a more generous community interest; schools 
well built and teachers well ])aid; the rubble of old neigblKtrluKKls lorn 
out and rebuilt accor<ling to broad plan—all tins can lx: in 2047, if 
people in 1947 will only will it so 


Curdrti Sintc Fort'sliorlt'iicd 

New Jersey, a raucous little state, i- tnarked off on its whole western 
edge by the sliar]) betKling ribboti of the Delaware River, ,and is, in a 
ntanner of s|>caking, almost an island The Gulf .Stream warms the 
.Atlantic along most of the jersey shore; there is a ..’o jier eent differeticc 
in temperature between the water at Saii<l\ Hook and Caiw Mav; ice¬ 
breakers are at work near Uayoiitie wbeti the strawberries are blooming 
below .Atlantic Citr. The ocean froiit.age not onlv metins a great fishing 
and tourist industry, but also a considerable incouie to the state from 
riparian rights. 

-As I'.dmimd Wilson once wrote in the days when he was huhniiiul 
Wilson Jr., New Jersey is the slave of two cities. It is the commuter 
state ])ar excellence, llundretls of thousands of its citi/ens lead a "hy¬ 
brid" life Iretween New A’ork, riiiladelpbi.a. and tlieir homes in Jersey 
itself; at least a third of the population is .suburban. Newark is as 
much a frart of New A’ork City, as we have alreaily noted, as the Empire 
State building. The Port of New A cirk .Authority embraces, with full 
New Jersey co-oiwralion of course, the whole HikIsoii River estuary, 
and Newark was for years New A’ork's chief air|)ort. To get to Times 
Square, say, from Jersey City, takes much less time than from the 
outer fringes of the Bronx or Staten Island, ()nc (xld jioinl is iliat Jersey 
City, with its 300.000 people, has no defiartinent store. It must be the 
only .American city of such size without one. Macy’s, Climliers, Wana- 
maker’s, Saks, all the others on Manhattan, are only a lialf hour away. 

Anyliody who has ever doubted that .American civilization is industrial 
has only to take a train from New A'ork to Philadelphia or, better, get 
lost driving in the Newark-Jersey City area, underneath the Pulaski 
Skyway. The roads here are. I think, incidentally, the most confusingly 
marked of any in the United States. Here the fangs of industry really 
bite. There is not a blade of grass, if one may exaggerate slightly, in a 
dozen square miles. In a small car, at dusk, as the giant trucks and 
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trailers grind their way through loops in smeary roads, one feels like a 
grasshopper caught in a stampede of iron elephants. The whole area is a 
kind of demonic metal shambles. Then it is almost impossible, emerging, 
not to reflect on one of the sharpest of all American paradoxes; the 
illimitable profusion of wealth in this country, created by men as well 
as machines, and the degrading poverty that accompanies it or, put in 
slightly different terms, the titanic amount of energy that goes into 
industrial prwluction, compared with the meager residue allotted to the 
amenities of life. Look at any of the sleek factories on the road to 
Trenton. Then glance at the creaking black hovels along the tracks 
where [leople live. 

New Jer.sey, though only the forty-fifth state in area, is sixth in 
value of manufiictured products. The historic rea.son for this, aside 
from proximity to the sea. is that its axis is the shaft of a kind of 
dumbliell, of which New 'I'ork and I’hiladelphia are heads; New Jersey 
feeds them both. It produces a greater variety of industrial products 
than any other ,^merican state, from steel ro|)e to television sets (Nctv 
Jersey will lx- “the first televisioti state.” 1 heard it said), from battle¬ 
ships to silk to calculatitig tnachities, from gasoline to industrial tape 
to jinrickshas. Passaic and Paterson are great textile towns, famous for 
early .struggles iti the labor movettient, and tt has no fewer thati sc\en 
cities greater itt ]>opitlalion than ttxi.ooo. 

1 heti—two tiutiutes off this seethnig industrial highway—New Jersey 
bttrsts ojK-ti like a rose. It iiroduccs a tnultifarious agriculture, mostly in 
vegetables, |Kntltry. atid dairy jirodiicts. Not otily agriculture. When 
the smaH-gaiiic season oiwtis every autumn, at least 100,000 people hunt. 
New Jer.sey is a great state not merely for electronic tubes but for 
pheasants, rabbits, quail. 

Much ehse about New Jersey should I>c said. It has one towm, Flem- 
ington (the .site of the Lindbergh kidnapiiing trial), which was once the 
home scat of some ninety cor[X)rations, including Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Iiecausc its pro|Krty taxes are so light. It has the biggest court 
of last resort in the United States, with sixteen judges (“slightly bigger 
than a squad, slightly smaller than a mob"), of whom six lay members 
need not be lawyers. It bas jart of tbe Hudson Palisades, than which 
) nothing in the eastern United States is more dramatically beautiful, the 
headquarters of the Gallup Poll, and the home of Walt Whitman. It has 
an important Ukrainian newspaper, and it is one of the few states where 
the Communist party, as such, advertises in the local press; it has one 
dty, Hoboken, where there is a bar for every 207 citizens, the “Yarb 
Folk" of the southern shore, and a law obliging all high school students 
ta take two years, not merely one, in American history and gevernment. 
It has a strong Quaker underlay, also a strong Dutch underlay, and it 
believes so strongly in states’ rights that it once appropriated $25,000 to 
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test the constitutionality of the Social Security law. while its citizens 
were benefiting from its provisions. 

Finally, consider education.'New Jersey has Rutgers, founded in 1766 
and later a land grant college, wliich is one of tlie largest universities in 
the country with 16,000 students, and also tlie Institute for Advanced 
Study where Einstein works with a handful of exalte<l spirit.s. I’nnceton, 
the most sophisticated of all .American universities as well as one of the 
best, is of course a New Jersey institution. .Sonietniies tins pleasant school 
is referred to as a kind of ivorv tower plus a country clith. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. .Aliout a third of rrinceton's Uiys are on 
scholarship, and many wait on talile eleven meals a week. l‘nnceton 
differs from Harvard and A’alc first because it is so much smaller, 
with attendance normally limited to -*.400, .second liecaiisc it is rural, not 
urban. Princeton, about which Jiages might be written, is crammed with 
strange distinctions; for instance every president has either Iiecn a 
Presbyterian minister or the son of one. It takes its splendid history 
for granted, and the campus has no statue, moiiiimeiit, or tablet to 
Woodrow Wilson. 



Chapter 36 

The Great State of Pennsylvania 


The imhhc must and will Ih- served. 

-William Penn 

W HKNKVKH I go to TMiiladelplua. which is often a.*; I can. be¬ 
cause I like it. I stroll down Chestnut Street and look at Inde¬ 
pendence Hall. Here, on June lo. 1775, (leorge Washington became 
commander-in-chief of the Ainencatt Revolutionary forces; here, on 
July 4, I77(). liic ntrlaration of hKlcjuMKlfiicc adopted: here, on 
Novemlier 3, 1781, tlie twentv-hmr I’.ritish standards cainured at York- 
town were presented lo Coufjress, and here, on .Septeniher 17. 1787, 
the Constilulioii of the L’nite<l .States, winch still rules us all. more or 
less, was sipneil (Ine plaque in ihe ceiilral lohhy ftocs larlher hack, the 
“Frame of (iovernmeni" of William I'cnn: 

GOVKRNMINr IS I'RFK lo Tllf, nxifl.r . . . AN’ll MORE THAN rillS 
IS TVKAN.S^ IlI.lC.ARCllV ANIJ (O.NKfSJON 

IjKik across f heslmil Sireel. and iravel several hundred years in 
twenlv yards. In ihe hlcK'k facmj; the re<l hrick Hall. 1 noticed these 
Imildinjts and sijtiis: 

Scottie s Reslaiiram—Pure l'<«)d—Coca-Cola 
Krug's Parking 

Sandwiches Tcasted Grilled I jrge \’aricty of Desserts 
I-and Title Bank and Trust Co. Chartered March 10, i8ij. Charter 
Peipetual 

Ben Giirk's. Sandwiches. I’latters, Souvenirs. 

For Rooms. Read Bulletin Want ■■kds 

Perhaps, for the vigor of its industrialization, its patchwork mixedup- 
ness. America pays a large price in the sacrifice of esthetic values. But 
this line of small shops and offices, nondescript and heteri^eneous, is 
proof just as much as Independence Hall—the birthplace of the United 
States in all its classic tranquillity and grace—that this is a country still 
based on personal energies and ambitions and explorations, on freedom 
and the r^ts of man. 
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THE GREAT STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 6o» 

Some Characlerislics oj Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania, literally a keystone, one of tlie two or three most im¬ 
portant of all states, one of the four commonwealths, lies like a rec¬ 
tangular wedge, a matrix, linking the Great l^kes and the Atlantic, 
embracing rivers as lovely as the Sus<|nchanna and ntountams like the 
Appalachians, and atx)vc all tying together steel and coal. Pennsylvania 
is bigger by a third than Hungary, more |x)pulous than the Netherlands, 
and as self-sufficient as any but a handful of nations. It runs a stout and 
exhilarating gamut from the (juiet enchantment of the scenery in Bucks 
County to the flat ugly black roofs of Pittsburgh, from the aluminum 
and glass works along the Allegheny to the greatest collection of nuxlern 
French painting in the world, that of the renowned Dr, Alliert Barnes 
near Philadelphia. 

To a degree the story of Pennsylvania is the story of iron, coal, and 
steel. Yet, of its 2O million acres, ahnost half is forest! This is a Com¬ 
monwealth almost always thought of as overwhelmingly industrial, but 
it contains some of the richest agricultural land on earth. Pennsylvania 
beats and throbs with its Herculean jiroduction of locomotives, steel 
blooms and ingots, printing presses, great Ixiats, electrical machinery, and 
every variety of textile from rugs to cotton lace. .\lso you can go out in 
its wcKids and shoot, not merely grouse and |ihea.sant. but deer and 
liear. From two to three hundred bear are killed in Pennsylvania every 
year on the average, and some 30.000 deer; in one season in 1931, 
200,000 deer were shot, just to thin them out.' Talk alxmt the gargantuan 
span of America, its variety! 

Pennsylvania belonged .successively to the Indians, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and England, and P'rance claimed (lart of it for a time. A 
great man named William Penn arrived in 1682. The .story is well 
known. He obtained a grant for most of what Pennsylvania and Dela¬ 
ware cover today, to settle a debt of .£16,000 owed his father by Charles 
II. He wanted to call his vast tract New Wales (indeed Welsh influence 
was strong in the area for generations; witness such names as Bryn 
Mawr), but he was overruled, and Pennsylvania became the name. For 
his immense preserve, Penn agreed to (lay the king “Two beaver skins 
to bee delivered att our said Castle of Wind.sor, on the first day of 
January, in every yeare, and also the fifth parte of all Gold and Silver 
Oare, which shall from time to time hapfien to lie found.’’’ 

* As interesting as any specialised publication I know is the monthly Pennsyhaina 
Came News, It contains sentences like “Raccoons may be bunted at night, with a 
noon-to-noon daily limit,” and "Traps must not be placed closer than 35, feet from 
the waterline of any established beaver house." The State Game Commission has an 
daborate “predator control" system to protect imiwrtant fur-bearing animals like 
minks Bothies were paid in a recent season for 8,032 gray foxes and 16,509 
weasels. 

’ Peamsyfinnid in the American Guide Series, pp. 22-24. 
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Pennsylvania, bulging down the middle with its mountains, is a sharply 
divided state; Philadelphia in the seaboard orbit, is at one extreme end 
as everyliody knows, and Pittsburgh, close to the Middle West, is at the 
other, with Harrisburg in Itetween. I asked Senator Edward Martin, 
when he was governor, how Harriilnirg happened to become the capital; 
he answered amiably, "Darned if I know," and then suggested that, in 
prerailway days, canals usually determined the sites of cities. Soft coal 
is at one end of the state, anthracite at the other; steel is in the Pittsburgh 
area, and textiles in Philadelphia, though Philadelphia has plenty of 
heavy industry ttx), for instance the Haldwin kKoniotive works and the 
Budd Comjany that makes stainless steel trains. One geographical 
curiosity is the abutment to I^ke Erie. Pennsylvania is not a Switzer¬ 
land; it has its own outlet to an inland .sea. 

However markedly divided the Key.stone State niav be geographically, 
the ideological di\’i.sious are not less acute. The gap between conversa¬ 
tion at a Main Line dinner party and what you will hear in a bar at 
Altoona, to say nothing of talk in a mitier's yard near Shenandoah, is 
as broad as the Rubicon. .Also jKilittcal stratifications are various You 
cannot say simply, as you can with Xew York, that the rural areas 
are Republican and the cities Democratic, and that politics are a struggle 
between these balanced forces. The commonwealth is much more complex 
than that. 

Pennsylvania is jtacked with great cities; it has ten metropolitan dis¬ 
tricts holding more than loo.ooo ix-ople, like the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
complex and Allentown-Bethlehem-hiiaston. It is the home not merely 
of Indeficndence Hall but of two other of the greatest historical sites 
in the country, Gettysburg and Pitt.sburgh Point. In Pennsylvania, 
Lord Halifax went fox hunting, atid otie great town, Hershey, lives on 
chocolate. Beethoven otice intended to write a .symphony, "The Founding 
of Pennsylvania,” It is not merely the state of Benjamin Franklin, but 
of the Whiskey Rebellion, the Molly Maguire riots, and the Homestead 
Massacre. The first daily newsiMper in America was published in Phila¬ 
delphia, and the first_radio station, KDK.A, ever to make regular com¬ 
mercial broadcasts is in Pittsburgh, though others have disputed this 
claim. Pennsylvania has the Saturday Evening Post, and also one of 
the outstanding educational institutions of the nation, the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scranton. In Pennsylvania, you will find fas¬ 
cinating things to eat like scrapple; a strong Finnish underlay in some 
areas: the liome of the Conestoga wagon; the Pennsylvania, one of tlie 
best run and operated railways in the world; towns with names like 
Sevm Stars; the site of Washington’s first battle (Fort Necessity); and 
politics at their most dissolute. It is the original oil state, and both Army 
and Navy threatened during World War II to put its capital out of 
bounds, because tlie venereal rate was so high there. It is the state of 
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Kitty Foyle and of liodi tlie pretzel and pickle "capitals" of the world, 
and another of its cities aside from I’liilatlelphia—York—was once the 
seat of the national govcrnincnt. It lias a supreniclv goinl sviiipliony 
orchestra, the Liberty Rell, mines where children of six worked a twelve- 
hour day as recently as forty years ago, the greatest linoleum factory in 
the world, and the hirth]ilaee of Daniel liouiie. 

City oj I'rolherty Love (tin/ Murli lilse 

Philadelphia, the first capital of the United States and its first 
metropolis, the third biggest city in the country today’ and the twelfth 
largest in the world, is really something special. Often it is compared to 
Ilo-ton, and it is, like lioston, a kind of casement to .Atiierican history, 
with a copious intellectual tradition and .social aristocracy, lint in many 
ways it differs suh.stantially from lioston. For one thing it is nnieli bigger; 
for another it is much more heavily industrialized. Like lioston it has 
an aroma, a patine, a lacquer of charm and mellowness, but it is more 
relaxed, and also dowdier. Roston is, as we know, a compound of 
Yankees and the Irish; I’hiladciphia is more comi>!cx, «iih intermin- 
plings of Penii.sylvania Dutch, other Germans, Fcots-Irish, and plain 
liritish. Most of lioston stood for the Revolution while it was going on; 
Philadelphia, like New ^’ork, was full of Quislings, lioston lias an ag¬ 
gressive civic pride; Philadelphia has almost none. liotli cities, but for 
different rea.sons, have a marked puritanical front; not until the crusades 
of the late lamented Record was Philadelphia’s “Black Sunday" light¬ 
ened ; there i.s still no alcohol on .Sundav. and movies don’t o(wn till 
2 so that the devout may not he seduced into entertainment until 
they have gone to church. Both cities have a great nucleus of con.solidalcd 
wealth, which is slipping away—in Philadelphia faster. Boston is Catholic, 
Congregationalist, and I’nitarian; the leadership in Philadelphia is 
Quaker or Episcopalian. Boston, as we know, is a Democratic .stronghold 
|)ar excellence; Philadelphia is the only great American city wliere the 
political machine is Republican. Finally, Philadelphia, a distinctly smug 
and self-satisfied city, is jealous of nothing, whereas Boston is jealous of 
one thing anyway, Cambridge. 

Philadelphia, like Boston, despises New York, and is indifferent to 
it, though Manhattan draws off a good deal of its wealth and talent. 
“New York is simply an island full of clip joints.” I heard one Phila- 
delpltian aver. J. David Stern, former publisher of the Record, who for 
years was as strong a liberalizing influence as the city had, told me once 
never to forget that Philadelphia was “the most Cliinese city in the 
United States,” surrounded by its own impenetrable wall, and that 
“Seattle was much nearer to New York.” 

But the next census may well put Los Angeles and Detroit ahead. 
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Innocently enough, I asked a group of eminent Philadelphians on one 
occasion what they thought of Pittsburgh, Answer: “Pittsburgh? 
Where's that ?” Then came howls of laughter.* Indeed, Philadelphia is 
apt to think that anybody beyond the Schuylkill is a red Indian. 

In the Philadelphia suburbs, set in an autumnal landscape so ripe and 
misty that it might have Iteen painted by Constable, in Germantown and 
Chestnut Hill and along the Main Cine, lives an oligarchy more compact, 
more tightly and more complacently entrenched than any in the United 
States, with the possible exception of that along the north shore of Long 
Island. But Long Island, whether in fact or not, gives a seasonal impres¬ 
sion, an impression of being a summer refuge, and its more affluent 
millionaires maintain establishments in tovMi too. The Main Line lives 
on the Main Line all the year around. It stretches on either side of the 
right of way of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Paoli, for about forty miles. 
It is one of the few jtlaces in the country where it doesn’t matter on what 
side of the tracks you are. These arc very superior tracks. The aris¬ 
tocracy of Chestnut Hill and Germantown (not strictly on the Main 
Line) is perhaps more civilized and dignified; I heard one member 
murmur ironically, "We went slumming for the first time in years last 
night . . . dined with jieople on the Main Line.” The plain fact of the 
matter is that the Main Line has a deplorable icing of nouveau riche. 
One of its most conspicuous recent Timoiis started life as a trolley-car 
niotorman in Indiana. Shades of Dre.xels, Biddles, Cassatts! What does 
the whole Main Line lieheve in most? Privilege. 

Main Line or non-Main Line, Philadelphia maintains .some remarkable 
atavisms. There is the t ity Troop, the pre-Kevolutionary regiment which 
is the escort of every )iresident of the United -States who visits the city. 
It gritted its teeth when Roosevelt came along. There is the As,sembly. 
the rules of which are stricter than those of Buckingham Palace, and 
which can be compared to nothing in America except. ]>ossibly, the St. 
Cecilia Society in Charleston. Boat racing still survives, and so does 
cricket. 1 asked a gentleman who might have stepped out of the ruins of 
Persepolis why cricket had declined. “Becau.se,” he answered dryly, 
“America consists today of people who want to be at bat all the time.” 
Then there are the clubs, like the Sunday Breakfast Qub, which of 
course meets on Wednesday evenings, the Racquet Club (of some l,too 
members perhaps a dozen voted for Roosevelt in 1944), and the Union 
League (not Union League “club”), where every member must attest 
that he has never voted for anybody not a Republican, and above all the 
Philadelphia Oub, which admirable institution is the holy of holies, the 
inner hall of halls. There are stories, doubtless apocryphal, of grim 
millionaires who died in anguish, after years of bruising their knuckles 

* Later I repeated thU to a stanch citizen of Pittsburgh, who replied, "Phtla- 
ddphians? Oh, them!" 
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trying to break through these delicate portals, and never succeeding, 
and who in revenge punished the entire town by leaving their fortunes 
elsewhere. Fun to watch in the Philadelphia Club arc old gentlemen 
playing sniff, which apjxars to be a form of dominoes. .An authoritative 
book on the game is Chew on .Sniff. 

Once I asked some Philadelphians who was the indisputable grand old 
man of the community, like Charles Francis .Adams in Uostim. .An em- 
barras.sed silence came and then a wrangle. I’liiladclphia has no single 
captain of this rank. Several names were mentioned, and all were dis¬ 
tinguished enough—Dr. Ihomas S. (lates, president of the I nivcrsity 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Justice Owen J. Kolierts, who has not, however, 
been directly associated with the city for a good many years, and of 
course former senator George Wharton Pepp<T. .Still feeling for names, 

I askeil what, if anything, descendants of Itenjaniin Franklin might be 
doing in Philadeljihia these days, t tne answer was (1 re]M)rt it literally): 
*‘W’e consider Mr, F'ranklin to have la’cn of a somewhat shadv family. 

.All over Philadelphia one may hear gems ol this kind. ,A Main l.mer 
in. I believe, one of I’hilip Barrr's plays says, "We don t pay any atten¬ 
tion to our daughters, but we train good horses, by Gad!" 1 asked almiit 
(iifford Pinebut, Pennsylvania's late great governor and conservationist, 
and got the reply. "He offended me as a trout fisherman, the fellow 
actually fished downstream." .At one dinner iKirty I heard the remark, 
“The trouble with Stokowski is that he is a danineil good musician!" At 
another 1 listened to W illiam Penn lieing referred to affectionately as 
"Billv," and learned that Hitler and Mussolini were rcjiresentatives of 
the common people and that consequently the common people are to lie 
damned, that of course Roosevelt was “a traitor to his class" (this clichi 
jKipiied up actually in this form), and that American elections arc a 
farce, since the majority, even if it is only 5' l^r cent, can overrule the 
minority. Dave Stern once printed, strictly as satire, a letter purjHfrting 
to come from a local Croesus urging that the unemployed Ik- sterilized. 
To his horror, dozens of fieoplc took it seriously. At one gathering, with 
my own ears I heard a frigid snob call the president of the United States 
“that haberdasher." In forty-eight states, over thirteen months, in talk 
with a thousand people, I heard this remark only herc.‘ 

Does the aristocracy of Philadelphia live up to its civic obligations? 
Parts of the city, so frowsy and derelict these days, look like an old man 
losing his teeth. But municipal decay is a complex phenomenon; no 
single group has responsibility. The fact that tor many years Philadeli^ua 
was ruled by a political machine monstrously knavish certainly played a 
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role. The Main Line and the aristocracy arc factors largely through their 
absence, one might say. "The people who own the city," writes George 
Sessions Perry, "have abandoned it."" This phenomenon is not, of course, 
peculiar to Philadelphia; we have noted it in Boston and Chicago. In 
city after city, the ruling class moves out to escape the pressure of urban 
taxes. The Main Line settled itself in its beautiful homes and formal 
gardens, continued to make its money in the city, anti left it to decay. 
One theory I heard was tliat "the autoinohile has killed Philadelphia," 
by making it easier to flee from. "ICverylKidy with $3,000 a year lives in 
the suburbs." Of course this is an exaggeration, hut it expresses the 
prevailing mood. Meantime the oligarchy has not had everything its own 
way financially, by any means. The trustees of Philadclpliia, like those 
of Boston, invested the old family fortuties with extreme conservatism. 
They did not go in for anything so daredevil as automobiles or hanks. 
The basis of the ancient wealth was rettl estate; a sound mortgage was 
venerated in Philadelphia practically on the same level as the Episcojial 
church. But now, with the city delKiuescing, the value of urban mort¬ 
gages has Iteen drastically rcilticed, and the -Main Line suffers along 
with everybody else. 

In any case Philadelphia is full of troubles. The valuation of real and 
personal property dropixxl from almost five hilhon dollars in 1930 to 
roughly three billion in 1944. and the city is tax-delin(|uent by millions. 
This has, of course, played havoc with revenue, and public works, even 
in the simplest matters of street repair, con.seijuently suffer. Yet, a proud 
city that hated the New Deal. Philadelphia flatly refused a (10 million 
dollar offer from the Public Works .Xdministration during the depres¬ 
sion. This spirit carries right on to date. Philadelphia has fifteen times the 
population of Camden, New' Jersey, across the Delaware River; 22 
years ago Camden set out to reorganize its approaches to the bridge 
connecting the two cities, and employed as good engineers as were 
available. But Philadelphia lias still to do the same thing at its end. A 
subway spur along Locust Street, built at a cost of eight million dollars, 
was never finished; the tunnel is still there, empty, derelict, without 
tracks or stations. In 1930, twelve years after World War I, Philadelphia 
started a campaign to build a veterans’ hospital. Today, two years after 
World War II, it still hasn't got one. Some 4(X>,ooo veterans of both 
wars live in the city; for them, 550 hospital beds are available.’ Condi¬ 
tions in Byberry, the hospital for mental diseases, make it a kind of 
Bedlam, as the reports of Albert Deut.sch in PM recently disclosed. On 
the other hand, Philadelphia is very self-conscious about its pigeons. In 

•In hii lively Cities of America series, i'odiri/iiy Evnmg Post, September 14, 
194&. 

' Philadelphia Record, October 14, 1045. 
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order to weed them out, an ordinance was passed recently forbidding 
the citizenry to feed them. 

Finally, water. Philadelphia drinks its own sewage, chlorinated. The 
City of Brotherly Love is, in fact, the only one of similar rank in the 
nation where the quality of the drinking water is a compelling problem. 
Both the Delaware aiul the Schuylkill are filthy rivers, slimy with in¬ 
dustrial and human waste. One ex|jert recently termed the Port of 
Philadelphia “the largest, vilest, and foulest fresh water port in the 
world"; its water is so tainted that, literally, it dani.ages the .steel walls 
of ships. Every day, some 350 million flollnits of raw sewage |)Our into 
the rivers that are the city's only source of water supply. To create a 
proper supply, and to avoid the necessity of chlorination which affects 
the taste of the local water even though making it safe enough, would 
cost 150 million dollars. The industrial jilaiits upriver would have to 
change their tcchnii|ues in getting rid of waste, which is at present simply 
dunqied into the rivers, and so many of them oppose |irojecls for ameliora¬ 
tion and reform. 

.■\ heavy blow came to Philadelphia in 1046. Wholeheartedly, almost 
witli desperation, the city ho|ied to lie the L'nited .Nations capital. The 
entire community liestirred it.self, from top to IhiUoiii, to gain this prize 
which might have served to revivify it anil renew its ancient distinction. 
But though I’hiladelphia wanted the L'.N', the L.V didn't want Phila- 
deliihia. 

Socirly 0 / Frirnds 

No community of jieople in America has a more substantial record in 
good citizenship than the Onakers. This goes all the way bark to William 
Penn himself; Penn's laws were a hundred years in advance of his time, 
and the Quaker precepts of diligence, iniKlesty, and firm lielief in the 
fundamental giKwlness of man worked their way deep into the life of the 
commonwealth. Came the Revolution, and the Quakers resignerl in a body 
from the legislature rather than sup|Hirt any military action. Then ojiened 
what historians call the "Period of Quietism," and gradually Quaker 
participation in jiublic afTairs diminished. .Meantime, however, the faith 
spread widely. For a time the Friends dominated New Jersey and Dela¬ 
ware as well as Pennsylvania; they held the lialance of jxiwer in Mary¬ 
land, and had considerable ini|X)rtance as far afield as Rhode Island and 
North Carolina" 

Today Pennsylvania is still the citadel of Quakerism, though some 
other states have more memliers, for instance Indiana. Mostly the influ¬ 
ence of the Friends, in and around Philadelphia, is intangible, an invisible 

* This is the more remarkable in that tlie Friends, unlike the Mormons whom they 
resemble in some respects, were never direct colonizers; they never went into 
politics or worldly aflairs as an organization. 
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permeation of the atmosphere; Quakers are respected, and a great many 
old Philadelphia families have Quaker blood. A big source of their power 
is, too, the fact that many non-Quakers, often without realizing it, have 
absorbed Quaker characteristics. The frontiers of the sect are not closely 
defined. Trying to assemble a list of leading Quakers, I asked some 
imi)ortant members if, for example, M. VV. Clement, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was a Friend. Nobody knew. 

More directly. Quaker influence is spread by its splendid schools. 
Swarthmore and Havcrford are both Quaker institutions, though you 
don’t have to Iw a Quaker to attend eitlier; Hryn Mawr was founded by 
Quakers, though it is not a Quaker college today. Then, among secondary 
schools, the role is profound in the community of the George School, the 
William Penn Charter School, and the Germantown Friends School. 
To several of these the upiwr level of Philadel[)hia citizenry, whether 
Friends or not, send their children, and have done so for generations. 

Strawbridge & Clothier (one of the big local de|iartment store.-) is 
Quaker owned, and the Provident Tru-i Company is a Quaker bank. In 
most other long-established Philadelidiia tranks, for instance the Girard 
Tru.sl or the Corn Exchange, there will Iw a Quaker or two on the hoard 
of directors; this is also true of the big insurance companies, like that 
which still maintains the honored name ''IVnn.sylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting .Annuities." Despite all this, the main 
weight of Quaker influence is cultural. The presidem of the Philadelphia 
Imard of education is a Friend; so is the president of the art museum, and 
so arc several leading professors at the university. The leader of the 
Quaker community itself is the venerable Rufus M. Jones, honorary 
chairman of the American Friends Service Committee. 

The Quakers were long divided among.sl themselves; the "ortho¬ 
dox” or Arch Street Friends made one wing, and the Hicksites or Race 
Street Friends the other. The theology of this is not our concern; more 
than a hundred years ago a man named Elias Hicks led a revolt against 
what he thought was the increasingly formal theology of rich Quakers 
in the towns. But now this fissure, alter much Itard-hcaded pondering, 
has at last been healed, 

Quakers still maintain unchanged a good many of their original 
characteristics, though of course they no longer wear broad-brimmed 
hats or otherwise dress differently from their neighbors. Alcohol and 
tobacco are in theory proscribed, and good Quakers say “thee” and 
"thou.” There is no tithe as in the Mormon church, and no collections; 
the ministry is unpaid, and ail financial support comes from voluntary 
contributions. The meeting houses have no altar or format service, and 
the organization is democratic to an extreme degree. For instance 
the faith has no official head, and issues are settled by discussion and 
compromise, never by formal vote or even by raising of hands. .A subject 
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will be aired, pro and con; nothing is accepted save by unanimous con¬ 
sent. This makes progress sure, if slow. 

Politics oj the Pcnnsyh’anians 

I don’t like Joe Pcw’.s brand of ijolitifs 

—Wtiifiell Willkip 

As of the time I did my research in f’cnnsylvania. tlie dominant imliti- 
cal personalities were three men named joe—Joe I’evv, Joe (irundy, and 
Joe Guffey. In 1946, however, .Senator Guffey, a strong New fX-aler, was 
beaten for re-election by the Republican governor. General Martin, and 
the three Joes became two, with Pew and Grundy at the top of the heap 
again. 

Penn.sylvania probably has the most confused and internecine pditics 
of any state, and it is one of the most difficult in the union to administer. 
When I asked who or what ran it, one answer was, ".N'oliody—it just 
runs”; another was “Evcrvhoily—pttlling it by the nose,” and a third 
was the simple word, “Corruption!” Pennsylvania has public men as 
ambitious as Hrewster, as reactionary as ftridges, as sttihhortily 
prejudiced as Taft, and who leave .s|K)or.s almost like that of McKellar. 
Above all it is a big-money state, and its |K)litics ring with rash, For a 
generation or more, almost as Republican as Vermont, it was the most 
“dependable” big Itepuhlican state in the union; hence most of the more 
volcanic struggles took place within the GOP itself, which led to intricate 
and stonny splits and fusions, often with the Republican command bit¬ 
ing itself in half. 

The names flicker in and out of history: Matthew S. Quay, the first 
statewide boss, who like William S. Vare was refused a seat in the 
Senate “even when it was controlled by his own party,” so dubious was 
his reputation;’ the late Senator Uoies Penrose, who ate himself to 
death, and whose statue faces the capitol at Harrisburg today, in signifi¬ 
cant symbolism; the coal masters like Frick and the iron nusters, oil 
masters, railway masters: in a different category eruiitive romantic 
youngsters like William C. Bullitt, who was lieaten recently for the 
Philadelphia mayoralty by an unholy coalition lietween tycixms and 
Communists; ancient and glacial magnates like Andrew W, Mellon, “the 
meanest man in the world,” and odd characters who sat next to him in 
the Cabinet like “Puddler Jim” Davis, former .secretary of labor and 
ruler of the Loyal Order of Moose. 

The main background element in all this is that Pennsylvania was built 
substantially by manufacturers; the manufacturing class in turn based 
its existence on a high tariff, and was ferociously Republican. For years, 
the bosses were able to dominate affairs by the simple expedient of going 

•Cf. TIu Bit Boats, by Charles Van Devander, p. 135. 
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to the great manufacturers, and threatening to raise taxes if campaign 
contributions were not forthcoming. Or, as it developed, the manufac¬ 
turers themselves entered politics freely, and gave without the necessity 
of being asked or threatened, in order to implement their own control. 
Political and industrial bossism merged. 

Then came Roosevelt. He was beaten by Hoover in 1932, but he 
carried Pennsylvania the other three times he ran. In 1934, (Itiffey 
became the stale’s first Democratic senator in more than fifty years, and 
the next year (ieorge H. Earle, a close friend of Bullitt's and Dave 
Stern’s, became the first Democratic governor since the turn of the 
century. This was revolution. Earle, a notably picturesque character to 
put it very mildly, forced through laws—amid the most violent hurly- 
burly—restricting child labor, establishing the forty-four-hour week 
for women, and enlarging the scojie of workmen’s conipcn.sation, unem¬ 
ployment relief, and the like. Pitt.sburgh went Democratic too, for the 
first time in its history. I.ater Earle’s regime c(jlla])scd, to the tune of 
wholesale .scandal among underlings, but the mat or of Pittsburgh today 
is David L. lawrencc, who was secrelar\- of the commonwealth under 
Earle and who is still state chairman of the Democratic party. 

The magnates had, of course, gone loo far. E’mil Earle, the big ’'inter¬ 
ests" had had everything their own wa.\-; above all thev were able to 
write their own tax bills. The inimen.se, beneficent force of Roosevelt 
carried into Pennsylvania, but it did not last, if only for the rea.son 
that the statewide Democratic organization ran never be as strong as 
the Republican, because it docs not control Philadelphia. In 1946 came 
the inevitable reaction, and the resurgent Republicans swept the state 
almost clean. Yet, since 1932, much ancient ice lias been broken. Nobody 
can predict what will hap|)en next. Oiester County, along the Main Line, 
used to go Republican by twenty to one. Now it goes Republican by 
two to one, or less. One of the grand old men of Philadelphia told me, 
"But it wasn’t just the war. It wasn’t just Roosevelt. This country is 
changing. People change." 

Money is still, however, the bigge.st factor in Pennsylvania politics. 
The following is from a speech by Senator Guffey, made on the Senate 
floor on March 8, 1945: 

'Tlte Republican leaders in Pennsylvania are preparing to buy or 
steal the election of 1946. For that purpose they have accumulated 
a corruption fund of ^"5.000 for which they do not expect to 
account. This corruption fund was distributed by the Pews and the 
other oily fat cats ... as part of the 1944 campaign fund but has 
been held over for future use . . . 

In that election [of 1944] the various Republican state organiza¬ 
tions have reported expenditures to a total of $2,367,539.12. These 
figures arc admittedly incomplete ... I mention these facts pri- 
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iTiarily to remind the Senate and the country . . . df the nuiUtniil-' 
lionaires, the fat cats, who seek to buy political jH)wer !iy siwndine 
money on politics. Just to make the point clear, it would' seem tliat 
the 1,835,048 votes tliey ^'arnered for (JoveriKn- Dewev . , . cost 
them almost $2 a vote. 

Tile various Democratic committee^ in Pennsylvania sjient a 
total of $520,000 in 1944- to \\lncli I will atld the l^jj.ooo .s|K'nt by 
the Political Action Committee, making a t(Hal of $fn j,(xk) . . . This 
was used to produce a total vote for K(K)sevelt of 1,040.479 or little 
moTe than 30 cents [kt vote. If we liad had more inonev I d(» not 
know what we could have done with it unless we had'used it to 
corrupt the voters. 

What I want to know is why the Kepuhheans n(‘eded $2 a voter 
to lose the election while llie Democratic part) needed only 30 cents 
a voter to win. 

The dean of Pennsylvania bosses, Josejih l\i<lt;wny Grundy, a Quaker, 
a bachelor {like GufTey). an amateur lustonan, and a wealthy Uri.stol 
textile manufacturer, is over eighty, lie is in the j,'rand line, coming 
down from I’enrose. h'(*r many years he \Nas jwesident of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Manufacturers Association; he led the liulii aj^ainst leforni of the 
child lalnir laws; his (ontrihiition to American hi?.t'>ry may he judged 
from the fact that, more than an) other man. lie was resjuaisible for the 
Smoot-llawley tarilT hill, which was a inajer j>riivokmg cause of the 
W’orld economic crisis of the J930S and tlie snhsefjuent depression. 
Mr. Grundy is still interested in the tanlT. He wniie the tarilT plank at 
the 1944 Rei>uhhcan convention.Like most Lisses. Grumly ihK's not 
nut for office often. In ](;3o, he was a}i]K'int<*d id till a Senate vacancy; 
but in those days there was a mile-deep and <lisorderly .scliisin U'tween 
the state organization and his madiine, and he was badly iK’alen by the 
one-time iron worker, James J. Davisd' 

Joseph Newton I’cw Jr. is a com|jarative iiewcoiner to the pcnn.syl- 
vania scene; he did not enter as a major actor until tlic middle 1930's. 
What Pew is is Mr. Money Lags. He and Gruiuly wi^rk tf>gcthcr, and 
more or less divide their functions; (irundy is a chieftain on the state 
level, Pew in Philadelphia Pew is also a very wealthy man, the vice 
president of and a large stockholder in the l^un Oil Company, one of the 
richest corporations in the country. Also he has big shipjang interests 
and is a publisher of considerable fniwer, through his agricultural 
journals the Pathfinder and Parm Journal, which have a very substantial 

According to PM. May 13. 

*^Mr. Davis must be one of the greatest joiners in American annals. Not only 
docs ^ run the Moose, but he is a member of the Masons, Mystic Shrine, Grertto. 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias. Elks. Eagles, Foresters, Prcitected Home Circle, 
Knights of the Golden Eagle, Woodmen of the World, and Maccabees. Sec Van 
Devan^, op. cit., p, 14a. 
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national circulation. Pew is about sixty. He voted for Roosevelt,** 
horresco rejerens, in 1932; then he went to Washington to help draft the 
petroleum code under NRA; this experience disillusioned him, and he 
became a perfcrvid Roosevelt hater. For a decade in fact Mr. Pew was 
one of the fiercest anti-Koosevelt crusaders in the country. He thinks 
of himself as saving the nation from FDR even now. 

Many Penn.sylvania men of affairs are inclined to minimize Pew, I 
found. They dismiss him as a mere plutocrat. He really thinks, as he said 
once, that only i per cent of tlie country is fit to rule, and tha^they 
should. Some [leople say that be is not a "real" boss, because his influ¬ 
ence is so totally negative. But after all he has lieen the chief mechanism' 
for keeping the Republican party in the stale alive financially. People say 
that "he has even le.ss imagination than Bob Taft,” that, despite his 
services, he is a dead weight on leadership, and that he treats Phila¬ 
delphia like a corporation in bankruptcy. 

A federal law forbids any individual from giving more than $5,000 
in campaign contributions to any group. Mr. I’ew has, I am perfectly 
sure, never broken any law. and would not do so. Nevertheless his cam¬ 
paign contributions to the party in the past ten years are estimated at 
more than a million dollars. He is the chief Republican angel of modem 
times. How is siirli largesse legally distributed ? First, contributions may 
be given in the name of relatives or friends; second, they may not be gifts 
at all, but loans. If a loan should happen not to be repaid that is, of 
course, a matter for private settlement. No law is broken. The Repub¬ 
lican City Committee in Pliiladcipliia is supposed to be in debt to Pew 
for a very considerable sum, whieli serves, naturally, to keep it in per¬ 
petual fief to the creditor. But iioIkkIv has broken any law. 

The Philadelphia Record printed a reiiort in 1944 that Clinton Ander¬ 
son, at present secretary of agrieiiltiirc and at that time a member of 
a Congressional Committee investigating contributions, had proof, in the 
form of four canceled checks, that scurrilous post cards attacking the 
late Sidney Hillman had been paid for by persons close to Pew, in the 
office of the Palhfindir. Pew bitterly "resented and repudiated" the 
charge, and denied categorically that he had anything whatever to 
do with the affair. John W. Owens in the Baltimore Sum, one of 
the most irreproachable political reporters in the country, had previously 
charged that Pew, or memlx-rs of the Pew family, had given varying 
sums to such a strange (but maybe not so strange) miscellany of organi¬ 
sations as the Liberty League, the National Committee to Uphold Consti¬ 
tutional Government, the Sentinels of the Republic, and the Farmers 
Independence Council, which last had fought the social security laws, 
child labor reform, and agricultural relief. Mr. Owens also stated that 
the Pew family had contributed more than $300,000 to the Landon cam- 

** According to Potomacus in the New Repubik, May 8, 1944, 
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paign, and that its contributions to the W'illkic fun(ls*(thougIi Pcvv lad 
frantically opposed Willkie at the Philadeljiliia convention), amounted 
to $113,000, spread through ten states. New Jersey got $16,000 and 
Missouri $14,000. Vermont and Souili Dakota (.safe!) had to Ik- con¬ 
tent with $1,000 each. 

Turn now to Harrisburg and the legislature. 1 beard c>ne former gov¬ 
ernor say calmly that “it was 80 jM^r cent hone.si " Wbat tlie biggest 
lobby is depends on which is threatened most, P.nt trades Uiwecn 
varies special interests and the lawmakers cannot be ]HTh»rmed so 
crudely now as heretofore. One famous device was “the pinch bill.” This 
was a threat to write legislation nnhtaimg against some gioup of inanu' 
facturers, or any other gnmp. wliudi was ibeii calh-il ujxin to buy the 
projected legislation. Another device was a pniinise hy legislators, 
fayorahlc to the interests of some special gnnij'. to initiate legi.slalinn 
against this group, in order to gain the sup]»ort of do-goculets vlio were 
opposing it. Then, a few days before the session closed, when it was kk) 
late to ^gin anew, the bill would !.e mysteriously withdrawn an<! killed 

Finally, Philadelphia, Here we must go ha<k to the immortal Penrose 
and even before: Hryec was writing alxml Philadelphia ctirruption 
years ago, I’enrose. an extremely clever and altle man (hut not clever 
enough to avoid being photographed onee emeigiiig iiotn a fancy house. 
W’hich w'as a minor embarrassment during one election 1, ha<l machines 
both in city and county, so that if he lost m one, he could recoup through 
the other. Then he cultivated what conienijiorary I'liiladelpliiaiis c.ill the 
“weak liberals": in fact be .set up a so-called “independent lilier.al c'*m- 
mittee all bis own, in order to control tins wing of the v<i!e ton. ()I() 
citizens of the towm and political connoisseurs de-.pise the degeneration 
that followed Penrose: tiiey (onsidor it iK’neath Pluladelplua s dignity 
that a subseejuent ring of bosses, the \ ares, based their ojHTations on 
the city’s garbage collections, and worked in similar uti!>ecoming media. 

Another Penrose device was the staggering of elections. I bey are .still 
carefully arranged so that, most of the time anyway, the local |»olIs do 
not coincide with the national vote, hor instance a slate of county officers 
like coroner, controller, and some magistrates, comes up in, say, 1945 - 
Governor, meniliers of the legislature, and half the .senate, however, do 
not eome up till 1946. Then in 1947 mayor of 

Philadelphia, district attorney, recorder of deeds, and the Kke. By the 
lime the presidential election rolls along, when the v<»te is sure to b#- 
much bigger and when the DcnKKrrats would have more dance, mos» 
Republicans are safely in. The Democrats, of course, if they get the 
opportunity, make use of this arrangement exactly as do the Republicans 

The vote of municipal officeholders themselves, though small, is an¬ 
other important item. There arc some 21.000 citizens in the employ of 
Philadelphia, from firemen to the janitors who. it seems, crowd every 
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inch of the City Hall without keeping it clean, and one of their duties 
is not only to vote themselves, but to get out the vote of others. Promo¬ 
tions in several categories depend on a nod from the precinct committee¬ 
men, and most of the division leaders, ward heelers and so on, are of 
course deeply imliodded in the public payroll. In the old days, as in most 
great cities, terrific sanctions could Ite taken against anybody who 
strayed from the machine, or defied it. In a flash the sanitation depart¬ 
ment could find your |>ltimbiiig unsatisfactory, and rip your bathroom 
out Ijcfore your very eyes. 



Chapter 37 

Pennsylvania: Steel and Pittsburgh 

. . ^ 


Our forefathers were jmmeer' 

So are we 

Haniel Long. Piliil'tit^jh Mi'moranda 


W HAT is steel?" I asked Harold J, Kimeiilierg, research director 
of the United Steelworkers of America and now vice president of 
the Portsmouth Steel Coriioralion. He aiisweied promptly, ■‘America!" 
Eighty-five per cent of all manufactured goods in the United States con¬ 
tain steel in one form or another, and 40 per cent of all wage earners in 
the country owe their livelihood to steel, directly or indirectly. But this 
is not what Mr. Ruttenberg was driving at. The basic power determinant 
of any country is its steel production, and what makes this a great 
nation above all is the fact that it can roll over 90 million tons of 
steel ingots a j ear, more than Great Britain, prewar Germany, Ja)ian, 
France, and the Soviet Union comhmcii. The United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration alone makes twice as much steel as the entire U.S.S.R. 

This is a steel age; the whole of modern industrial history, which 
often means political history, is based on steel. The Civil War was an 
iron war. Every war since has been a steel war. The day that iron ore 
was discovered in Brazil, the only im|rortant source in the Western 
Hemisphere outside the United Stales, we became an imperial nation. 
W e do not control Brazilian production (though one .American ore firm 
has big Brazilian holdings), but we could not afford to let any other 
country control it. Almost the same thing might lie said of the. deposits 
of bauxite in Dutch Guiana. The State Department would not admit 
this in so many words, and pious adherents of the Good Neighltor policy 
would of course deny it, but not conceivably could we ever permit any 
but a friendly power to remain in these areas. 

Pittsburgh is Gibraltar. Where the Allegheny and the Monongahela 
join to form the Ohio a vast ragged umbrella of soot tells you that tliis 
is indeed steel's own citadel; civilization ba.sed on industrial aggrandize¬ 
ment reaches here its blackest and most brilliant flower. Why ? The chief 
reason is the structure of the rivers, and the great coal deposits near-by. 
Even so, Pittsburgh is not nearly so "ideally situated" for steel as is, 
say, Birmingham, Alabama, and it lacks several of the advantages of 
Qeveland. In Minnesota I heard people say that the "great tragedy 
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of the last century" was the creation of the steel industry so far away 
irom its major supply of iron ore, the Mesabi Range. But there was a 
^iKxl rea.son for tliis, in that in the Iteginning it was cheaper to ship ore to 
coal than coal to ore. Still, many people in the Northwest yearn for the 
industrialization that might have been theirs. Perhaps oddly, Pittsburgh 
did not liecomc the steel capital of the world out of any characteristics 
inherent in the city itself. Why did automobiles come to Detroit? One 
reason is that it was already the home lioth of a considerable foundry 
and a considerable carriage industry, with skilled craftsmen in liolh trades 
available; and an autoinohde is, after all, as I heard it put in Detroit, 
nothing but a stove (a foundry product) in a wagon. But Pittsburgh 
became what it is largely through forces released by nature rather than 
expressed by man. 

Small iron manufactories were built in the Pennsylvania hills near 
the coal mines a hundred years ago; one can travel a short distance from 
Pittsburgh today and sec furnaces that have not been operated since 
1853, hut which are still in giKid repair. In those days a furnace did well 
if it niaile eight hundred tons of iron a year. Today, a furnace that 
doesn't do 50 per ci'iit more per day is obsolete. If an owner didn't have 
cash with which to pay his workmen in the old days, he gave them actual 
chunks of pig iron, which was traded in for groceries at the near-by store 
—"iron inonev" m the most literal sense. Today, iron is made for a 
penny a pound. A few years later the Pennsylvania Steel Works at 
Steelton made its first I’.essemcr blow, and in 1871 the Pittsburgh Steel 
Casting Com|)any organized the first steel foundry in the United States. 
By 1889, .American production of pig iron for the first time passed that 
of Great Britain, and in 1900 we passed the British in open hearth 
steel. New century, new industrial era, new equilibria in world politics 
came all at once. 

But go liack a bit. Steel, in its natural form of iron, is, like wheat, 
primordial. Iron, in connection with Tulial Cain, is mentioned in 
Genesis, and crude saws and sickles found in the Pyramids date back 
at least five thousand years. One authority says, in fact, that iron was 
known in Egypt from about 7,000 b.c. onward; it was certainly known 
in both China and India from about 2,000 b.c. Homer is full of iron. 
Jump forward several thousand years. Iron works are known to have 
existed in Schasslau, in what is now Czechoslovakia, in AJ). 677, and 
by the middle of the fourteenth century cannons were used in France 
and needles in Norway. The first discovery of iron ore in North America 
appears to have taken place in North Carolina in 1585; members of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's expedition found it. By 1608 the Virginia Company 
at Jamestown was actually exporting iron to the East India Company 
at £4 per ton. The first blast furnace in America was probably built in 
Pennsylvania near Pottstown in 1720. Four signers of the Declaratkm 
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of Independence were ironmasters, and in 1795 the first nail mill west of 
the Alleghenies was built at Brownsville, Pennsylvania. By 1830 there 
were fourteen steel furnaces in the United States, with a caiacity of 
1,600 tons of steel; by 1855 the .American Iron .'\ss<H'iation, which was 
to grow into the present immensely iwwerful .American Iron fv Steel 
Institute, was organized; by the 70’s Frick and ('arnegic were in action 
and in 1875 the first sixty-foot steel rads ever ndled in .America were 
produced at Braddock, I'enn.sylvania. Only seven!\-odd years ago!' 


I 'nitcd Slates Sirel 

The .simple.st thing to do is kmk in the I’ittsimrgh telephone Ixiok 
Here is what I saw: 

US Steel Corp Subsidiaries 
Amer Bridge Uo 
American Steel & \Virc Co 
Atlas Lumnite Cernenl Co 
Carnegie-Ilhnois Steel Corp 
Carnegie Natural Gas Co 
Cyclone Fence Division— 

Am Steel & Wire Co 
Frick H C Coke Co 
Hostetter Connellsvdle Coke Co 
Natl Mining Co 
Nat Tulre Co 
Oil Well Supply t'o 
Pgh Limestone Corj) 

Tennessee Coal Iron & Bailroarl Co 

Union Supply Co 

US Coal & Coke Co 

US Steel Supply Co 

United Supply Co 

Universal Atlas Cement Co 

Wilson-Snyder Mfg Corp 

But this does not tell all the story. It does not. naturally, mention 
that Carnegie-Illinois is the largest unit of its kind in the nation.; it 
gives no conception of the enormousness of American Steel & Wire nor 
American Bridge. Figures, names become meaningless and dull. It 
matters little that United States Steel manufactured nine million tons 
of coke in 1901, had operating expenses of half a billion dollars in 1910, 
owned 61,999 railway cars in 1918, and in 1945, with assets of more 
than two billion dollars and 279,000 employees, had gross sales of 
$1,700,000,000. 

'Uoit of these detaih come from an invaluable privately printed booklet. 
Chronology of Iron onj Steel, by Stejihen L. Goodale and J. Ramsey Speer. Pitts¬ 
burgh, tOM. 
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What dots matter, even if General Motors and some bigger companies 
should disagree, is that U.S. Steel is the world's premier corporation. 
In the words of Li/e“ it is "the most fabulous giant yet produced by the 
industrial revolution. It runs the world's biggest steel plant (at Gary, 
Indiana), the world's bigge-st soft coal company, the world's biggest 
cement company . . . and makes nearly a third of the nation's steel." 

l!..S. .Steel was put together mostly by the heavy, intuitive fingers 
of the senior J. P. Morgan. Steel was a |)rudigious advancing business, 
and various consolidations and abstruse competitions were going on in 
the 1890's. The ore in a furnace was hardly in a greater state of flux—^and 
heat—thati were the jealous itilcrweaving .steel men of the day. .'\ndrew 
Carnegie, 1 heard it said in Pittsburgh, was “the Sewell ,\very of his 
time," but he was an ,'\vcry with a keenly develoiicd sense of public 
relations—he evett projected his rcput.ation into posterity, Henry C. 
Frick was maitily a coal and coke man. He and Carnegie worked to¬ 
gether, but once he told the sharp little Scot that be would sec him in hell 
some day since he knew surely that both would be there. The Carnegie 
interests coale.sced in i8i)a, ami five years later came the “great wire 
consolidatioit.” with the formation of the .'\merican Steel & Wire Com¬ 
pany. .Still, frictions and abrasions disturbed these mammoths. A con- 
tem[)orarv chronicle says, for instance, "The I.,ackawanna Works broke 
up the rail i>ool. The jirice of rails dropped from $^7 to $17 a ton." 
Another weighty factor was the Rockefeller family, which had Imuglit 
heavily into the iron ore pro|xirties in Minitesota. In the end, J. P. Mor¬ 
gan Iwuglit out Cartiegie at a considerably iitfiated price, abiiost 500 
million dollars—the grandiose Morgan dcsjiised Carnegie's small shrewd¬ 
nesses—aitd in U)oi the Uniteil States .Steel Company was formed, the 
first billion-dollar cor|Ktration in all history.* 

Lalxir ])eople often have, it seems, a nice paradoxical loyalty to the 
corporations they are pitted against. In Detroit I heard UAW leaders 
call General Motors "the most brilliantly run of companies." Similarly, 
in Pittsburgh, United Steelworkers called U.S. Steel the most “intelli¬ 
gent" and "advanced" corjKtration in the industry. U.S. Steel was a 
merger of other mergers, but the men who made it were not all 
economic libertines. Certainly they sought to freeze wages in the holy 
name of “stabilization," but gradually they developed institutional ideas. 
Tliey had to. For a time United States Steel actually had more employees 
than the United States government. In a way, Morgan wanted Big Steel 
to be so big in order that it should influence all other industries in the 
nation. At the same time—the paradox is not too difficult—it tried 
consistently not to be too big in its oum major field, steel. As we know, 

•November ii, 1946- 

* The Morgan fee for its services was $62,500,00a See Beard, 0/. nV. p. 30S. 
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it had twice as large a share of the iiidusiry's business in 1901 as it lias 
today. 

U.S. Steel ramifies of course through the whole fabric of .\iiierican 
finance and enterprise, just like Cieneral Motors, hst of its twenty 
largest stockholders, as printed in that suggestive and useful liook The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property.^ is v.xtraordinarilv revealing. 
The largest individual .shareholder was the late lieorgi- h. liaker. .Myron 
C. Tavlor had 40,100 shares, or about o 37 |ier cent of all .stm-k out¬ 
standing. The twenty largest holders of preferred liehl only I ; |K’r rent 
of the total preferred shares, anil only S8 per cent of the eoiiiiiioti. lint, 
though the ownership steadili iR-eaiiie more and more dilTuse, the 
niatiagcment remained fixeil and eoiiciiilraled. 

Judge Elbert 11 . Gary, Morgan’s man. was eh.airman of the Imard 
of l'..S. .‘^teel, its chief e.seciitne olluer. and cliairm.iii of the finance 
committee. He was never iiresident. I'erliaps as a result of tins, iK'tha|is 
by reason of almo.st fortuitous development, the rompany has always 
been run by tniimvirs. Its pre.sideiits. like kings—it h.is oiil\ hail five 
since mot—have been somewhat undistinguished men since the eli-ctric 
and re.stless Charles -M. .Schwab, who resigned 111 1004. llaidly any¬ 
body remenihers the other names—.William h. toiey (1110,1-1911), 
James A. Farrell ( ml l-m.V). William ,\ Inin ( m.tJ-m.tH) The 
jiresident todav, whose name is of course in tin eoiiIeni]iorary news a 
good deal, is iienjainiii .S, Fairless He was a inmer's son who taught 
.school in order to he able to go to college, and who heiaime an engineer. 
He did not join Itig Steel till as rereiitly as m.t.s ’’ l*iit whereas the 
actual presidents were relativelv obscure, oiluT steel executises lieranie 
very well known indeed, like h.dward K. .^lettiniiis Jr., the son of a 
Morgan partner, wdio later bee.aine secretary of state among other things, 
and Myron C. Taylor, who has distingmsherl himself at many tyfu-s of 
public service, and wdio is now the president s ambassador to the Vatiran. 

When Gary died in i<i-7 at eight,\-one, the high eotnmaiid was split 
three wavs; j. F. .Morgan Jr. iKcaine the chairman of the Isiard, Farrell 
the chief executive officer, and Tar lor the chairman of the finance com¬ 
mittee. A decade later, when faylor himself resigned, the company main¬ 
tained this self-division, and three much younger men trmk over: Stet- 
tinius as chairman of the hoard, though he was only thirty-eight at the 
time, Fairlcss as president, and I'.ndc*rs M. \ oorhees, a former account¬ 
ant, as chairman of the finance committee. f)f cour.se wirat this .sy.stem 
does is to insure checks and balances. No president is ever the number 
one man. The notion that any pirate or lone wolf coulrl “invade” Big 
Steel and seize it, even though steel is a famously anarchic industry, is 
' of course absurd. But a three-way Icadershi)) is a sensible precaution. 

* Bt Adolf A. Berle Jr, and Gardiner C. Means. 

* Life, op. cit. 
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T he triumvirs today are Fairless, Voorhees, and Irving S. Olds, a Mor¬ 
gan lawyer who has only been with Steel since 1936, and who became 
chairman of the lioard m 1940. Behind these men are other directors too, 
like James B. Black, president of the I’acilic Gas & Electric Co., Cason J. 
Callaway, a Georgia textile nianufacliirer, one big Chicago banker, one 
big New York Ijanker, Sewell .Avery, and a former governor of New 
York state, Nallian L. Miller." Finally, there is Thomas W. Lamont, 
chairman of J. I’. Morgan & Co, Of all names mentioned so far, right 
back to Gary, lainiont is probably the most imiairtant. If there is any 
supreme decision for Big Steel to take, Mr, Eamont's word will prob¬ 
ably be decisive. And certainly his counsel will Ik- sage. 

From the Pittsburgh point of view Big Steel is, obviously, ahiientee 
controlled. Its liver and lights arc in I’ennsylvania, but the heart and 
brains are in New York. 

Steel, Big and Little 

Little Steel is not so little; all the Littles conihiiieil are, for instance, 
as big as Big. By customary definition. Little Steel comprises Bethle¬ 
hem, Republic, Youngstown Sheet A- Tube, and Inland. \Veirton is not, 
as a rtile, considered to lie in Lillie Steel, although it certainly is an in- 
dqiendent. The word "Little” is not only a misnomer; it iK-eonies absurd 
when applied to a corfxiration like Bethlehem, w hich has assets today of 
over two billion dollars, latte in l<)46, during the |K)rtal-to-|iortal crisis, 
one of the largest .single suits in the country was that filed against 
Bethlehem, for joo million dollars. 

Schwab moved into C.S. Steel; then he moved out. When he took 
over Bethlehem it had only one important customer; soon he built it into 
the second bigge.st steel company in the world. The [ircsident of Bethle¬ 
hem today, Eugene G. Grace, runs his mastodon strictly as a one-man 
•how, almost as Gary ran his liefore the era of triumvirates began, Grace 
is probably as relentless a lalior-hater as any in the industry. Big Steel 
has, it need not be iwinted out, no particular sentimentality toward lalxir, 
but it apiiears to have accepted for good the principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining; none of its executives talk quite in terms of going back to the 
turn of the century and aliolishing unions. But seemingly Grace would 
like to drive the Steelworkers out of existence. Wliat he stands for is 
complete reaction and resurrection of the open shop. 

The IJttle Steel companies compete vigorously in some respects, and 
work together in others. Many of their executives, through the great 
eastern tanks, are interlaced witli Big Steel men. Perhaps oddly. Little 

•Others: George A SIcan ot Bankers Trust and Good)-ear Rubber; ex-gresi- 
dent Irwin; Mr, Tajlor: Robert C. Stanley, president of international Nickd: and 
several Morgan partners. 
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pays on the whole better salaries tlian Big. The top U.S. Steel salaries 
are, if you look at them with appropriate perspective, quite "moderate,” 
being in the $100,000 to $200,000 class, l^k at some figures for 1932, 
the worst year of the depression. Myron Taylor got $ig",203. But 
Schwab’s salary was $250,000 in that year, and G. G. Crawford, an 
executive of Jones & Laughlin, another formidable inde|x;ndcnt, got 
$247,225. In 1940 Grace got $478,144 and in 1941, $537,724; in Ixtth 
these years he was the second highest-paid man in the nation.’ 

/>V.t/ of the Viiions 

About the United Steelworkers of America, which a Pittshurgh man¬ 
agement man told me was the "most adult latior organization in the 
United States," we could write much. Nothing more dramatically illus¬ 
trates the sharp, heady rise of .Vmeiican labor than its organization of 
the steel industry. In i<joo men worked twelve hours a day seven d.ays 
a week. Think merely of the stupendous development that has taken 
place within the last decade; it is necessary to take hold of oneself 
sternly, and look backward with vigilance, to a|i|>reciate all that has 
occurred. In 1936, after two disa.strous .strikes (one in 18142 at Home¬ 
stead. one in 1919 led from Chicago), the steelworkers were still un¬ 
organized. Then came the evolution of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, later to become the CIO, and its powerful, well-thought- 
out. well-executed drive into steel. The steelworkers' organizing com¬ 
mittee. led by Philip Murray, re|ircsented an insurgent wing of an old 
AK of L craft union, the .Viiialganiated .Asswialion of Iron and Steel 
Workers. Assisting Murray, who was at the time vice piesidcnt of the 
United Mine Workers, were men who became famous in the CIO 
later, like Lee Pressman and Van A. Bittner. Big Steel fought the 
drive hard for a year. But it didn't want a catastro|)hic strike, after 
years of the great depression. On one of the supreme dates .of labor 
history, March l, 1937, Myron Taylor, chairman of the board of Big 
Steel, signed a contract agreeing to collective bargaining. The workers 
got a forty-hour week and a substantial wage rise. The repercussions 
of this have sounded ever since. The man who signed for labor was 
John L. Lewis. 

Little Steel could scarcely contain it.self with rage; it thought of Taylor 
practically as a wTecker, a saboteur. It refused to treat with labor during 
most of 1937, and severe strikes look place in several independents. Tom 
Girdler of Republic was Little Steel's spearhead in those izyi. The com¬ 
panies contended that they could not “afford" labor boosts. On Memorial 
Day occurred the tragic massacre at South Chicago, at the gates of the 

’These figures are from PM, January t, 1946, and the Stw RtpuMic, Frimaiy 
a , 1946. 
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Rqjublic mills, when police fired into crowds of men, women and chil¬ 
dren, killing ten and wounding forty. Finally the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board ordered Republic to bargain collectively and by the end of 
1942 all of Little Steel had followed Big into labor contracts. The 
fight was won, and no serious .setback to unionization in the industry 
has occurred since, though two sizeable independents are still non-CIO. 

Meantime the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, was born out of 
this struggle and grew From the liegmning this great union had char¬ 
acteristics very distinctive. Its mood and organization were, and are, 
quite different from those of the United .Xuto Workers, which was win¬ 
ning its first victories in Detroit at roughly the same time. Workers by 
the thousand (mured into the U.\W, which grew practically by a process 
of mass rebellion, as we know. But the Steehvorker.s were organized 
little by little by skillful and ilevoted leaders who went into the mills and 
stayed there. Nothing remotely like the confu-sions and rivalries of the 
U.\W exists in the .Steelworkers. Their union is run, and run well, 
from the top; it lieheves in what I heard called "centralized decentraliza¬ 
tion": it has the kind of unit;, you can’t get by hammering people down, 
and its sub-leaders can move, stick their necks out, and take sulKirdinate 
decisions without risk—all of which embodies lessons Walter Reuther 
might well learn. I he rank and file is educated and soberrninded, and 
almost everybody has some share of re.s|ionsibility. Mostly this is the 
result of complete confidence by the membershi]) in the courage, integrity, 
and good judgment of I'hilip Murray. 

Murray is probably the most seasoned and civilized of contemporary 
American labor leaders. This is not a man for w hom unionization could 
ever be a promotion racket. One source of his jxiwcr is that he has 
almost complete authority—ami practically never uses it. Murray is, of 
course, president of the CIO itself as well as of the Steelworkers. He was 
born in Scotland in 1886, and came to the United States with his 
father in kio- : be worked in the mines as a boy and educated himself by 
correspondence courses. Ilis father was, incidentally, president of a 
miners' union in l.anarkshirc, and he himself went to his first labor 
meeting at the age of six.* Murray is a strong Catholic, and in 1946 
he received an award as "outstanding Catholic layntan of the year.” 
He has always kept Communists .severely down in the Steelworkers, 
and is a marked, steady influence against Communist troublemakers 
and malingerers in the CIO at large. In the long run Murray has, it 
would seem, only one thing to fear—John L, Lewis, his former leader. 

During the war, the no-strike pledge was of course in effect. The 
Steelworkers were notably loyal. But they did not forget that, from 
1924 to 1929, in one of the richest periods of industrial expansion the 

’Time, January at, 194^. 
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country has ever known, steel did not grant a single wage increase. As to 
later years a pamphlet published by the union says that the national in¬ 
come rose 132 per cent between 1939 and 1943, from something over 72 
billion to 168 billion dollars; the income of corporations, before taxes, 
rose 302 per cent, from 6 billion to more than 23 billion dollars; that of 
the farmers, 179 per cent, from over 4 billion to 12 billion dollars; 
that of labor only 72 per cent—and much of this as a result of overtime 
—which meant a lift in average annual earnings only from $1,372 to 
$2,360. Labor, Mr. Murray likes to iroint oitt, did not itroliteer during 
the war. 

On the other side profits, before taxes, of Republic Steel rose 779.6 
per cent between 1940 and 1942, as against the io36-3() level. The analo¬ 
gous figure for liethlchem is 320.4 per cent; for Lnited States Steel, 
151.5 per cent. Mr. Girdler of Republic got $275,txx) salary in 1942. an 
increase of (10.7 per cent over 1936-39; -Mr. K T. Weir similarly got 
$275,000 or an increase of 52 ])er cent. Other figures iiuhlishcd by the 
Steelworkers comjiare the live war years, 1940 to i<»44. to the five years 
1935 to 1939 from the jxiint of view of profits. Rrofits before taxes for 
the .steel industry as a whole rose not less than 276 per cent, from 933 
million dollars to more than three and a half billion, in these years; 
profits after taxes rose 113 per cent. Dividend payments rose 82 per cent; 
total as.scts ro.se 22 ]icr cent; uiidistrilmted jirolits rose 81 per cent. Ltxjk 
at wages by contrast. Careful investigation showed that the average steel¬ 
worker's earnings in January 1(145 were $50.85 a week, of which federal 
taxes took $4.(93. Cdni])ared to 1941. and taking into account the decrease 
in purchasing power of the dollar, his income actually was .substantially 
lower, not higher, than it had been in i()4i. 

All this, together with much else, led to the twenty-six-day steel 
strike of 11)46, which, whe'n it began, was called freely the "greatest 
strike in history." Yet, .so vivacious is the pace of events these days, 
that, looking back only a year later, one can .scarcely remember what 
the details were. Several days liefore the strike, during tlie most 
arduous and acrid negotiations, Mr. Truman suggested that a com¬ 
promise be reached on the basis of an i8J(j< an hour jiay raise. Murray 
had asked 25^; Big Steel offered to pay 15^. loiter the union cut its 
proposal to but .Steel refused to move forward from 15^ and 

the strike began, on January 23. It tied up 1,292 companies in thirty 
states. The Truman offer made interesting headlines—and in some 
unexpected places. Lije captioned one editorial "Mr. Fairless should 
pay l 8 > 4 ^; right or wrong, the President picked it, and we’ve got to 
get on with the job.” The New York Daily Nm-s said simply, Faibless 
Made a Big Mistake. The only three steel companies that maintained 
operation during the strike were Henry Kaiser’s plant in Fontana, 
California, Weirton in West Virginia, and the American Rolling Mill 
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Company in Ohio. The negotiations that went on between government, 
industiy and labor, to say nothing of those between the Iron & Steel 
Institute (Mr. Grace), Big Steel, and Little, while the strike was on, 
cannot be dealt with in this space. Formula after formula was worked 
out and rejected, and the president overruled his own fact-finding 
board. The whole question became mixed up with OPA, since the 
industry insisted that it could only pay more if it were allowed to 
charge more for its product. It held out for a $6.25 per ton rise 
in the price of steel; OPA held out for $4.00; finally Steel got $5.00. 
The strike came to an end on February 15. That it was a labor victory 
though by no means clearcut, could scarcely lie denied; workers’ pay 
was lifted by $32 a month, the largest single raise in the history of the 
industry. 

Piltshurffh Phis 

But Pittsburgh is much more than just steel. In fact its root strength 
is not in .steel at all, |Hr se, but coal. It is the home of Westinghousc and 
its intricate nucleus of industries, of great glass works, and almve all of 
Alcoa, which is a whole tremendous story in itself. Look at the telephone 
book again. We have scarcely mentioned in these pages one of the 
supreme concentrations of wealth in this country, and one of the least 
known and most curious. Not only will you find the name Mellon in 
the book; you will find the Melton National Bank, the Melllank Cor¬ 
poration, and the Mellbank Surety Corporation. Then note the listings 
of the Koppers Company and the Kopjjcrs Gas & Coke Com|xiny, which 
are Mellon finns, with their divisions ranging from butadiene to cou¬ 
plings from tar and chemicals to wockI. 

Thinking of Alcoa, I asked innocently enopgh what other interests the 
Mellons had. Answer: “All they arc interested in is cverjdhing.’’ They 
have profound ramifying investments in petroleum (Gulf Oil is a 
Mellon concern), railways, banks, coal, utilities, and steel. Recently the 
Rockefellers joined the Mellons to form a new insurance company 
specifically designed to compete with Lloyd's and handle risks too great 
for smaller firms; recently, too, the First Boston Corporation, one of 
the notable investment houses of the nation, joined up with the Mellon 
Securities Corporation, owned by Richard K. Mellon, the nephew of 
old Andy, Also in 1946, two Mellon banks, the Union Trust and the 
Mellon National, announced plans to merge and thus give Pittsburgh 
its “first billion dollar bank.”* Mellons, through the Mellliank Cor¬ 
poration, a holding company, control eighteen other Pennsylvania banks 
also. Finally, Mellon announced recently the formation of a private 
organization to be known as T. Mellon & Sons, the name of the original 

* Timt, Jiil]i 8 and 22, 1946. 
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banking house founded by old Andy’s father, as a voluntary kind of 
family team for co-ordination of all the Mellon enterprises.'* 

Perhaps oddly, the Mellon clan keeps itself carefully under wraps. 
Customarily it has not, like the Du Pouts, participated much in the life 
of the community. Nor are the Mellons active jKilitically in any direct 
manner, though, as is more than obvious, their power, should they choose 
to exert it financially, could be overwhelming. W, L. Mellon, another 
nephew, was for some years the Rei>uhlican stale chairman. Put the 
Mellons like to keep out of the news, perhaps Itecause they arc sensitive 
about Andy’s reputation, and they have withdrawn from most relation¬ 
ships in public affairs. 

Pittsburgh is a vulnerable city. Lay off steel, and everything lays 
off. Its industrial life i; not, like that ot St. Louis or Cincinnati, diversi¬ 
fied. The rash of strike.; in lOdfi, culminating in that t)f an indc|x-ndent 
union in the Dutpiesnc Light Company, which ctit off power, left the 
community irritable and sullen. Dccemhcr 8 was the first day in a solid 
year that Pittsburgh did not have some strike or other. 

There are all manner of curious Pittsburgh distinctions. From the 
point of view of tonnage handled, it is by far the greatest port in the 
world, though hundreds of miles from any ocean and 150 miles from 
the nearest lake. The Pittsburgh locks, like those at .Sault Stc. Marie, 
handle more traffic than the Panama Canal. The city is, as everylxxiy 
knows, one of the most shockingly ugly and filthy in the world; most 
of the time, like London, it lies under a grim tart canopy of smoke and 
fog. Its approaches are the most forbidding of any city I saw in America, 
and its traffic arrangements the worst. In the environs, near steel mills 
like Irvin, are cemeteries of motorcars, thick with nisting carcasses. 
Pittsburgh has the biggest neon sign in the world, and no locally owned 
newspaper. Its Catholic community has liberal elements; recently the 
official organ of the archdiocese went so far as to attack General Franco 
as an “undisguised dictator." Its university is in the form of a forty-two- 
story skyscraper, and is called “the Cathedral of Learning”; it has an 
admirable symphony orche.stra, and its Carnegie Exhibition is one of 
the chief annual events in the American world of art. 

Never, until 1 came to Pittsburgh, had I heard the phrase "industrial 
folklore.” Its heroes are such Paul Bunyans of steel as Joe Magarac, 
who could toss a locomotive off the tracks with his little finger. Magarac 
is a Hungarian, and his formidable rival is a Jugoslav, Steve Mestrovic. 
who can twist a five-hundred pound iron bar into a pretzel. Both comb 
their hair with traveling cranes, and boil their eggs in a Bessemer con¬ 
verter. 

“New York Times, July 14, 1946- 
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Negroes in Pittsburgh 

I went to see William G, Nunn, managing editor of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, to ask almut Negro problems in the community. The main 
thing to say is that, in his view, the situation of Negroes in Pittsburgh 
is probably lictter than in any comjiarahlc American city, certainly 
lieltcr than in Chicago or Detroit. There are about 65.000 Negroes in 
Pittsburgh proiier froughly 10 per cent of the population), and some 
35,000 more in a fiity-inile radius. Negroes live almost everywhere in 
this whole area; there is no ghetto like Harlem or the Chicago "Pdack 
.Metro|K)lis,'' though plenty are indeed clu.stcred in the "Hill” district. 
No discrimination exists in streetcars or elevators; the good hotels 
accept Negroes without nuich ((uestion; admittance to concerts, the 
theater, and loothall games is normal. Other items in segregation are 
detennined by individual neighborhoods. .Negroes go to the public schools 
in circumstances of theoretical ei|Uality, and to the university. Three 
Negro Ikivs were on a recent University of Pittsburgh fixitliall team, 
and one, miraculous to relate. in.ade a touchdown against Notre Dame. 

Detroit is the home par excellence of the skilled worker; I’ittsburgh 
of the unskilled. The Pittsburgh woiking class, with its immense foreign- 
born and foreign-descended )io]mlation, seems to tolerate Negroes better 
than that of any major industrial city. The most hostile foreign communi¬ 
ties are the I’oles and Italians; the Irish and the Germans arc the friend¬ 
liest. Catholic inlluence is active; any Negro can go to any Catholic 
mass in Pittsburgh, and many Negro children go to the parcK'hial 
schools. As to labor, the pattern is familiar. The CIO welcomes mem¬ 
bership by Negroes, and no CIO union in the region would refuse one; 
many Negroes are, in fact, officers in CIO locals, liut the big AP of L 
unions, |iarticularlv the plumlKTs and bricklayers, continue to resist Negro 
participation. .'\s to politics. .Negroes in Pittsburgh (and in Pennsylvania 
in general) arc not quite so conspicuous as, say, those in Illinois. There 
arc no Negro congressmen, and only one legislator at llarri,shurg is a 
Negro. Partly this is liecause the community is so widely dispersed; it 
does not have the geographical impact tliat it has in Chicago in several 
wards. Hut Pittsburgh has plenty of Negro policemen, including a few 
officers and even motorcycle cops; these serve all over the city, not 
merely in the Negro districts. 

The Courier is one of the Iiest kmown of American Negro newspapers, 
and this is, perhaps, a goixl place for brief mention of the Negro press 
in general. There is only one Negro daily in -America, the Atlanta 
World. Most of the others are weeklies, which means two things; (a) 
they cannot deal much in spot news, so that their readers are obliged 
to take in a white paper too; (b) they compete hotly with one another 
in overlapping areas. Most Negro journalists whom 1 met, all over the 
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country, think that the Journal and Guide of Norfolk is the hest Ncrio 
paper in the nation, with the Chicago Defender as runner-up. lire 
Courier, with a circulation of about 280,000. is the biggest, followed by 
the Afro-American group in Baltimore. Often the Negro pre.s.s i.s 
attacked for its sen.sationalism and .stereotyi>ed way of bamllmg "color" 
news. On the other hand it seldom |irints dagranl'ebce.secake, and d<K-s 
not go in for the more salaciou.s gossip etplnmns. 

Of course the Courier is a national mstmilion; it prints thirteen dif¬ 
ferent editions which go all over tiie coutitrv. Next to IVtnisylvania 
itself, its biggest circulation is iti Moridti. It was Kejniblicatt until Ktstse- 
velt, and liberal Negroes sometitnes attack it as the organ of the black 
pelite bourgeoisie; it supported Dewey in l(;44, largely because its 
editors resented the dragooning of Negroes by somliern while Democrats. 
Not everyltody knows the work of Ceorge S. Scluivler, the man.ager of 
the C ourier s office in New ^’ork, and one of tlie best—and most jiroviK'a- 
tive—political writers, white, bhick, or of anv color, in the nation. The 
following is a fair example of liis style. It was written some yetirs ago 
in protc.st at the way most white newspajicrs identify Negroes in the 
news as Negroes." 

This is a subtle form of di.seriniiiialion designed to .segregate 
these individuals in the mind of the piihlie. anil thus linlster the 
national policy of hiracialism. Thus, Paul KoIk-soh is not a great 
baritone; he is a great “Negro" baritone. Dr. Carver is not just a 
great scientist; he is a great "Negro" scientist . . . l-angsion Hughes 
is not a poet merely; he is a ".Negro" poet. . . No other group in 
this country is so singled out for racial idemificalion. and no one 
can tell me that there is not a very defmile reason for it. No daily 
new.spaper refers to Mr. Morgenthau as the “Jewish" .Secretary of 
the Treasury or New York's flerliert H. Lehman as the “Jewish" 
governor, or Isador Luhin as a “Jewish" New Dealer. . . . There 
would he considerable uproar if Senator Bohert F. Wagner were 
tenned “New York's alile German-.\mcrican solon." or Repre¬ 
sentative Tenerowicz dubbed “Detroit’s prominent Pole." 

We shall hear more from Mr. Schuyler soon, when we reach the 
Negro problem itself in Qtajiter 41. 

The Plain Sects 

And be not conformed to this world. 

—Amish precept 

I drove to Lancaster, city and county, and there sought to leam some¬ 
thing of the Plain Sects, or Plain People, as they are sometimes called. 
The placid, swelling fields here—Lancaster is the second richest agri¬ 
cultural county in the entire United States—are, needless to say, an 
“From Myrdat, op. cil., II, p. 1184 
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acute contrast to the pistonlike atmosphere of Pittsburgh. Here are 
farmers among the Itest on earth, irremovably fixed to the soil from 
life to death, who for the most part have never even seen the belching 
mills not far off—still another American study in differentiation and 
amalgam. 

It would be a rash person who would attempt to define the term 
“Pennsylvania Dutch." The criteria are racial, religious, and linguistic 
intermixed, with language—the famous ".sclioenste lengevitch”—prob¬ 
ably the most important factor. But use of this tongue is declining. 
Courses in it are still given, however, in the Franklin and Marshall 
College at Ijmcaster. The Pennsylvania Dutch (or Penn.sylvania Ger¬ 
mans more properly) derive mostly from the Palatinate and Wurttem- 
berg, and their migrations dale from ly.'O or earlier. Simple people like 
the Quakers, frugid, jiious, they constitute one of the most striking 
communities in America, .Some of their iilacc names are Paradise, 
Bird-in-Hand, Perkiomenville, Gap, Intercourse, and Fertility. Mostly 
they are aloof, polite, and interested in nothing so much as accumulat¬ 
ing a proijerty for their children. They take beautiful care of their 
fanns, come into 1 -ancaster to markets like those in Balkan provincial 
capitals, build magnificent modern barns—-and decorate them with 
various abstruse symlxJs to ward off the hex-women and the evil eye. 
They are among the most progressive farmers in the wnrkl, but to list 
even the more conspicuous of their superstitions would take a page. 

All manner of sects live in this neighlHirhood. There are Mennonites 
of sixteen different ty|)es (and they want you to be very clear aljout 
which they belong to), Dunkards, memliers of the Cluirch of the 
Brethren, Schwenkfelders, Moravians, Seventh-Day Adventists. Brin- 
sers, and Weinbrennarians.'- Most are extreme [racifists, and believe 
devoutly in nonresistauce. During World War II, if they refused to wear 
uniform, they were as a rule assigned to the civilian public service corps 
set up under Selective Service. The Quakers started work on this sys¬ 
tem a year before Pearl Harbor, and it cost them almost five million 
dollars to administer it before the war was over. Ninety per cent of 
Mennonites were conscientious objectors. The figure for Dunkards and 
Cliurch of Brethren was somewhat less, that for the Quakers themselves 
about 25 per cent. 

The most interesting group is the Ami.sh, of whom there arc about 
3,500 in the Lancaster environs; these are in turn divided into the "Old 
Order" or “House Amish,” and the “Church Amish" or “Amish-Men- 
nonites." They practiced contour farming and soil conservation long 
before the Department of Agriculture did, but tractors and other agri¬ 
cultural machines are still forbidden; that is, tractors “may be owned 

“Ct Ptmuyhwia in the American Guide Series, p. 63. 
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and operated for belt power, but they may not be used to oiwrate imple¬ 
ments in the field.”” This—near the inmost heart of industrial America! 

The Amish smoke, but do not drink, and they are liable to e.xcom- 
munication if they marry outside the sect. No Amish may, except in 
cases of force majeurc, sleep outside his home, and domestic servants 
are called "livers.” It is an odd experience to bear one Ami.sh say to 
another, "Is your liver in or out?" Mennonites m;iy have telephones— 
but I talked to one leader of the faith who told me how for years his 
father had resisted installing one—and freely drive in automobiles, but 
in theory at least, no Amish may own or use any mechanic.al contrivance, 
not even radios or vacuum cleaners. The Amish can use buggic.s to move 
about in, but these must be open, and dashboards and whipsiKkets are 
forbidden. They arc not supposed to read anything whatever except the 
Bible and Bible stories. They do not vote or partKijiate in any way in 
civic affairs. The House Amish (who wcirship in their owai homes} do 
not use electricity, and their children m:iy not even play with manufac¬ 
tured dolls. They do, however, use water pmn]x-d from wells, and in 
some other respects the purity of their nonmechauical isolation is break¬ 
ing down. 

Above all, the .Ami.sh manner of dress and api«;arance is unusual. 
Members arc not allowed to wear buttons, which might lie considered a 
sign of display; instead, liwiks and eyes are used. The girls wear black 
bonnets, with a white cap underneath: the men wear broad black hats. 
In some circumstances, however, the .Amish may' make u.se of bright 
colors, for instance purple and green; but there must be no design, no 
pattern, in the material. The men wear their hair long, parted in the 
middle; unmarried men shave, and then, upon marriage, never cut 
their lieards again. They do, however, alw.ays continue to shave their 
mustaches. 

Lancaster itself, a flourishing industrial town and the center of a 
great tobacco region, has much of interest. Its four-square-mile boundary 
has not been changed since 1718, and every .street, so the saying goM, 
leads to a cemetery. Its population, in extreme contrast to Pittsburgh, 
is 93.2 per cent of native white stock, and it bounces with vitality. 
Cattle would be sent here all the way from Texas, because the grass is so 
rich, except for the cost of fencing; even so, I.ancaster has the biggest 
stockyards in the nation east of Chicago. Also it is a great nucleus for 
cork manufacture. The newspaper situation is curious in the extreme. 
All three papers are owned by the Steinman family; the Intettigefut 
Journal, founded in 1794, the morning paper, is Democratic: the evening 
paper, the New Era, is Republican; the Sunday paper, the Newt, U 
independent. 

“See » fasdnatin* Detartmenl of Agriculture Pamphlet, Culture of a Cow 
temporary Rural Community, by Walter M. Kollitiorgen, ipsa. 
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T he saga of tlic Du Fonts, a family retentive, continuous, and intri¬ 
cately prolific, is like no other in .Xmerica. Its nienihers have played a 
conspicuous role in puhlic ami private life for almost 150 years, and far 
from having reached any ehh, they are as interesting today as they ever 
were. Uu Font and Delaware seem virtually synonymous: actually there 
are thirty-six dilTerent Du Fonts in the Wilmington telephone book 
alone. The slate is usually considered a kind of cali]ihatc of the family, 
and an old joke is that only two ]>olitical parties exist, the Du Fonts and 
anti-Du Fonts, with the proviso that many Du Fonts themselves belong 
to the anti-Du Font faction. 

Delaware, the second smallest state in area and the third smallest in 
population, is a curious little commuiiily; an unkind critic once called it 
a “flea-hitten sands|iit.’’ It has three counties'—and only two at high 
tide, as the saying goes—and about balf its 265,000 jieople live in Wil¬ 
mington. The population of the capital, Dover, is only 5,517. Along 
with the ICaslern Shoie of Maryland and the tip of \'irginia, it is more 
or less cut off from the rest of the b'liited States by Chesapeake lia.v; 
the whole Delinarva peninsula dangles out in the Atlantic like an elk's 
tooth on a watch fob. The major streams of traffic push from \ew York 
and Fhiladelphia through Wilmington to Baltimore and Washington; 
scarcely anyhody visits the backuash area below Wilmington, where its 
self-sufficient ]ieo|)Ic grow fniit, vegetables, broilers and other species 
of poultry, and mind their own business. A gentleman of considerable 
distinction, who has been a citizen of Delaware for thirty years, stood 
for office not long ago. 1 le was licaten on the ground that he was not 
Delaware-born and therefore could not really represent the state. Finally, 
in Delaware (Maryland also) we touch the fringes of the South. The 
Mason and Dixon's line runs just south of Wilmington. 

Also Delaware has a highly'particularized history. It was one of the 
three proprietary colonics and its settlement goes back, as everybody 
knows, to the Dutch and Swedes; it was New Sweden once, part of the 
overseas empire of Guslavus Adolphus. Delaware is very proud of the 
fact that, at least according to its own version of the story, it cast 
the deciding vote to accept the Declaration of Independence, and it was the 
6rst state to ratify the Constitution. It maintains a good deal of indi- 
' With the namci Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex. 

6so 
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vidualistic legislation: for instance it still has the whipping post, though 
it is only rarely used. 

Above all. with a population less than the total numlicr of employees 
in some really big companies. Delaware is famous as a home for great 
corporations, and the notation "incorporated in Delaware" may be .seen 
on any number of distinguished letterheads. Thi.s is mostly^’cause the 
state has very generous ta.\ laws iu regard to capitalization. Ford is a 
Delaware corporation ; so is Coca-Cola: .so are C'nniinonwealth & Sotith- 
ern. the .American Snull Company, .American Radiator, llethlcheiu Steel, 
Pullman, Allis-Chalmers, W'rigley, .Associated Gas vA ICleetric. and a 
multitude of others. Competitors, as we know, ten<l to cluster together. 
Consider automobiles iu Detroit or nibber in .Akrtui. .Similarly, both 
Hercules Powder and Atlas Powder exist siile by side viili Du Pont in 
Delaware, and so does .American A iscose, its gretit cfimpetitor in rayon.* 

Something .special among corjiorations is International Latex of Dover, 
Delaware, under the presideticy of .Abraham \. Spanel, which as a public 
service regularly ]mbbshes long two-coltinm advertisements in the news¬ 
papers. Thc.se do not mention Latex ; they do mention the necessity to 
conquer cancer, the Maternal and Child Welfare .Act, contetn|H)rary 
chronicles of scientific ])rogress, and the need for world organization in 
the atomic age. In effect the.se advertisemetits are editorials; many, in 
fact, are actual reprints of editorials from other newspapers, or articles 
by specialists. Tbcir impact is all toward social progress. .Advertisements 
of this type on such a .scale are a characteristic .American phenomenon; 
I do not think they e.xist ativwhere else in the world. 

Put to return to the Du Pouts. ,\n astonishiiiglv versatile and enter¬ 
prising Frenchman named Pierre Samuel Du Pont dc Nemours, fled 
F'ranee a .step ahead of the guillotine in and came to .America 

hoping to establish a tract for emigrants in the Shenandoah. This Du 
Pont, who was the .son of a watcliinaker, is today considered tltg father 
of the family. He was a close friend of Thomas Jefferson's, and many 
letters that he exchanged with Jefferson survive. They had tine point 
in agreement among many, that agriculture should lie the basis of 
national life, and it is a striking irony that, out of Du Pout’s loins, should 
have arisen one of the most conspicuous industrial organizations in 
history, Pierre Du Pont hatl a son likew isc remarkable for individuality 

**‘It is absurd," writes Pr<»fessor BroRan in The /tmerican Character, p. 93, "that 
the three counties that make up Delaware should be emiKiwered to charter cor¬ 
porations to do business all over the Union on terms more profitable to the corpora¬ 
tions' comptrollers than to the body politic." William Dwight Whitney, in Who 
Are the Americans? writes, "The tamer state legislatures, such as that of Delaware, 
have ... not merely imiwsed very low duties lor incorporation under their laws, 
but have provided that the shareholders and directors of a Delaware corporation 
may meet wherever they choose, and have made innumerable other most carefully 
drafted provisions to meet the convenience of company management Indeed, Dela¬ 
ware has been as preeminent in this field as Nevada in divorce." 
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and enterprise, ifeleuthere Irenee Du Pont de Nemours. It is his name 
that the company bears today. E.I., as he is usually referred to, had 
studied chemistry in France under Lavoisier. In America he set out to 
find a job when his father’s ventures failed. It happened that the gun¬ 
powder the^ being made in .America was very inferior; the only good 
powder was a British nionoimly. The United States wanted independence 
from Great Britain not only in |)olitics. which was being steadily achieved, 
but in explosives. So in a mill on the Brandywine, in 1802, E. I. Du Pont 
set up a factory for the manufacture of gunpowder; this particular site 
was chosen largely because of a w illow grove in the neighborhood, since 
willow makes good charcoal ^ 

What happened then was that the hnsiness—and the family—grew 
exactly as American indu.strialization grew. As roadlmilding incrca.scd, as 
the mining industry developed, finally as the railroad era oj>ened, ex¬ 
plosives Itecame essential. At first the Du Fonts sold only hlack powder 
for firearms and blasting in l.tnd clearance. Thev ])rogressed to all man¬ 
ner of refinements. The expansion of America in the nineteenth century 
was assisted not only by steel anil coal, hut by exiilosives, especially after 
Nobel invented dynamite. Nobody could cpiarry rock or build a railroad 
without blasting; nobody could mine coal or iron ore without some¬ 
thing with which to tear open the earth. 

Both E.l. and his father were striking characters; even more striking 
was E.I.'s wife, Sophie Dalmas, the daughter of an innkeeiter. I have 
heard a present Du Pont say fervently that Sophie was just what God 
intended the family to have; without her, it would be as nothing. She 
and E.l. had three sons, .Alfred \ iclor, Henry, and .Alexis Irenee. I 
am glancing at a simplified genealogical table of the last four generations 
of male Du Fonts. It is as full <if names and lines as a factory blue¬ 
print. The three sons of Sophie had nine sons among them, and each 
founded new iiroliferating branches of the family. To take just one 
example, one grandson, Lammot I, had in turn five .sons. One of these, 
Lammot II, similarly had five .sons. 

There were two distinguished Du Fonts in the nineteenth century— 
Henry, a West Pointer and a severe disciplinarian, who laid down the 
rules that, like the bouse rules in the Rothschild or Mitsui families, 
still help to keep it together, and who was largely responsible for 
fpvi^ the company the dominant position in the explosives business 
h still holds, and Lammot I, a chemist and ins’enlor, much more progres¬ 
sive than Henry, who turned the Du Fonts toward modem developmente 
like dynamite, and who was killed in an explosion. Another memljer of 
tiie family of this period, Samuel Francis, was an admiral, for whom 
Du Pont Circle in Washington, D.C., is named. 

Later came a famous family feud; the details arc too remote for inclu- 

*See a sketch by Gerald W. Johnwn in his Amrrican Tirrort and Hfro IF or- 
mip for tn account of these early Du Ponlb, 
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sion here. An angry dispute occurred between Pierre S. and Alfred I., 
two cousins, when T. Coleman Du Pont, a nephew of Lainmot I. tried 
to dispose of his stock. Before the case was finally .straightened out. it had 
been carried all the way to the Supreme Court. Personal and marital diffi¬ 
culties were also involved. The feud left Alfred, who had been a rebel all 
along, on one side of the fence, and Coleman and Pierre on the other. I 
do not mean “fence” figuratively. .Actually two branches of the family 
set up citadels on different sides of the Brandywine and for years never 
spoke. 

Coleman had always been interested in politics and public life, and 
W'as for some time a senator. When he ran, Cousin Alfred actively 
campaigned agamst him, and even bought a newsiraper to assist this 
endeavor. Also Coleman had strotig social instincts. The wedge of Dela¬ 
ware below Wilmington was virtually imtapped, like a lost county in 
the -South. In those days noblesse obliz/e coutited for .something; jaternal- 
ists could really he patertialistic. Coleman, with his vast wealth, simply 
built a road bisecting Delaware from tip to toe, atul presented it to the 
state. Sitnilarly Pierre was interested in edtication. He set about re¬ 
forming the state school system, and contributed more than onc-thir<l of 
the 18 millioti dollars that Delaware spent on tiew .schools between 1921 
and When ta.x collections for support of the schools liecame diffi¬ 
cult, Pierre assumed the [visl of tax collector, set up and staffed an office 
at his own exiiense, and lifted collectiotis from about $i,5(Xj,ooo a year 
to more than $7,(XX),ooo in eight years. 

Alfred, meatitime, wetit off to Florida. On one occasion he built 
a waterpower plant on his estate there to save $15 a year in electric 
current. The plant cost $ioo,(xX).* The wealth of the Alfred Du Pont in¬ 
terests in Florida alone was estimated at 50 million dollars in 1945, during 
a suit for control of the Florida East Coast Railway. 

Three brothers are at the head of the family today, sons of I^mmot I. 
They are the Pierre S. named atwve, Irenee, and I-animot II. Pierre, 
the eldest, was born in 1870. He married iti I9t5 .Mice Bclin, a first 
cousin. They had no children. Brother Irenee has. however, eight daugh¬ 
ters and one son. Brother I^mmot H has five sons and five daughters. 
Pierre became president of the company in 1915, when Coleman retired, 
and it is a revealing indication of the durability and inner cohesiveness 
of the family, despite feuds, that Pierre himself, on retiring as president 
four years later, was succeeded first by Irenee, one brother, and then a 
few years later by the other, Lammot II. The three brothers were all 
presidents in turn. AH three have formidable establishments near one 
another in tlie Wilmington area. Pierre's home, Longwood (in Pennsyl¬ 
vania though only twelve miles from Wilmington), is one of the florif- 

* New York Times, Ncnrember 30, 1941, review of Alfred 1 . Du Pont, by Mirqnis 
Junes. 
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erous show places of the eastern seaboard. Irenee, however, lives these 
days mostly at Xanadu, a promontory he bought in Cuba. He too married 
a first cousin.''* When J'ierre, on the death of his father in 1884, becante 
head of the faniilv. iiis two younger brothers fell into the habit of calling 
him Papa. They still do, though Jrenee is seventy-one and Lammot sixty- 
seven. 

Consider }K)litics now. Despite its olwiously interl(Kked texture, the 
family is somewhat tixi lug nowadays, too dilTuse, to operate as a unit; 
its ntcitihers take holh slde^. Tlie coinpany itself rigorously avoids any 
politicaf entanglements or commitments, and a member of the family 
may folltnv any political line he pleases; if lie makes campaign contribu¬ 
tions. it’s his own husiness. Pierre Du Pont gave $9J,500 to the Re¬ 
publican party back in 1016.’' and Lammot. as we know, has contributed 
to the funds of senat(>rs like Hushfield. Ihit Pierre liecame an A 1 Smith 
man, and he snpjioried Roosevelt in 1032. Franklin D. Rocjsevelt Jr., 
as cvervlKKly knows, married a Du I‘out girl. For forty-five years 
John J. Raskob, one of the outstanding DeiiKKrats of the nation, was 
a great power in Du I’ont affairs. Somctime.s the family jiroduces 
sliarp critics. For instance lubel Ik Du ]‘oiil of the Kentucky branch 
bought full-page advertisements in various journals in late i<)45, includ¬ 
ing the iVciC Ki'puNic. denouncing (icneral Motors in trencliant terms, 
and apjx*aling to customers, .stockholders and citizens to support the 
strike of the United Auto W orkers. Miss l^u Pont in fact wrote par¬ 
ticularly from the point of view of a st(»ckhokUT, saying that "many 
stockholders find it emharrassing to have to admit that, in .spite of being 
considered one of liie richest corporaiiuns of the world. General Motors 
has refused to accejtt the responsibility it owes to its country, the con¬ 
sumer, and its employees." 

Does the Du Pont family aiuLor company "run" Delaware? The 
company is by far the biggest corporation and biggest taxpayer in the 
slate, and witliout it W'lliniiigton would lx* a whisilestop. It owns tlie 
cliief hotel, which is indeed part of its own Iniilding, and the local play¬ 
house. and its position in the community is so conspicuous that any 
movement, no matter of what kind, must needs turn to Du Pont for 
sup|X)rt. Hut it is not so direculy aggressive in pulilic and political 
affairs as many jicople think. Tlie family, through an agency known as 
the Christiana Securities Company, a syndicate foniied by Pierre when 
he took over ('olcman’s stock, and which is the holding com|)any for the 
personal profierties of Pierre’s branch, owns two of Wilmington’s three 
newspapers, the Xnvs and Jourfuil."^ C. Douglass Ruck, a former gov- 

• There were many of these cousinly marriages that, after a time, they were 
■topped by family ukase. 

* Lundberg, America’s Sixty Pamilies. p. 131. 

^ These two papers stand near the top nationally in travel advertising, which is an 
Ultatration of the cosmopolitan and substantial nature of the Wilmington community. 
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ernor and now a senator, married into the family; he did not, however, 
get elected on that basis. Another Delaware senator, James M. Tunnell 
(defeated in 1946) was as progressive a New Dealer as the country had. 

E. I. Du Pont til' A'niwiirx r- Caiii/'any 

What really makes Du I’oni, the rnnipan\’, live an<l hreathe i.s— 
women! Its history is a development from dynamite to nylon, at least in 
times of peace. Of course cx))losives are still an important jiarl of the 
husiness, hut its biggest department is r.avon. which includes nylon and 
cellophane." Organic chemicals, including dyes and .syiithelic riihlier. are 
second, fabrics third, heavy chemicals fourth, plastics liflli, and e.vpiosives 
sixth. So. by strange paradox, the women, not ihe men of the world, are 
the ultimate determinant of Du Pont iiolicy. Much more than on dyna¬ 
mite, the company rests on housewives. I’lastics, house paint, nail [lolish, 
perfume, fabrics, dyes—these are the things niaknig up the hulk of its 
activity today. 

Nylon, a Du Pont invention and monopoly, is a plastic as well as a 
material for stockings. There is plenty of competition between nylon and 
other fibers, hut none within the nylon field itself. Out of it, as every¬ 
body knows, anything can he made from painthriish. bristles to unbreak¬ 
able cti]i.s and glas.ses; its potential development is almost illiniitable. 
The man primarily responsible for its creation is a company cliemi.st. Dr. 
Charles ^I. A. Stine." Duco is also an original Dti Pont development .and 
.so in large jiart is cellophane. This last was mvente 1 in France; Du Pont 
liought the American rights to the prcK'ess, and develo|>ed techniques 
whereby it could be moisture-proofed and sold at a fraction of its original 
cost. 1 he history of cellophane, and all that it dovetails mio, is one of the 
most fascinating of modern indiisirial storie.s. .'\iiollier Du Pont product 
is Incite. .Also the coniiiany is the largest .American niamifacturer of DD'P 
and of a long li.st of materials for pharmaceutical products, like Vitamin 
D. Tanks full of wood pulp, limeslonc, sulphuric acid and other evil- 
smelling chemicals come into Du Pont by Ihe carload, and go out as 
synthetic musk, soapless soaps, lacquers for automobiles and plastics for 
the Ixiudoir. 

The great strength of Du Pont is, in fact, its multiplicity, its diversity. 
American A'iscose is bigger in rayon; Sherwin-Williams is bigger in 
paint; Sastman makes more film and Allied Chemical and Dye more 
ammonia; but none of the three thousand chemical companies in the 
United States can touch it on an over-all liasis. Chemicals are, inci¬ 
dentally, the eleventh industry in the United States according to value of 

• Between 1920 and the peace years, sales of military explosives were 
only 2 per cent of total Du Pont sates. 

•The name “Nylon" was chosen by Du Pont executives quite arbitrarily, oat 
of about a hundrM suggested. 
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product. Du Pont has eighty-four factories in twenty-five states; of the 
dghty-four only three are actually in Delaware itself. These are a pig¬ 
ment plant at Newport near Wilmington, a titanium plant at Edgemoor, 
and a great nylon plant at Seaford. The largest single Du Pont works is 
the Chambers plant at Deepwater, New Jersey, just across the river 
from Wilmington, originally built to make dyes. 

In the early days of the Manhattan Project, General Leslie R. Groves 
came to Wilmington and told the coin])any .something of his problem. 
The Du Pont reply was that they were chemists, not nuclear physicists; 
the company went into the atom business with considerable reluctance. 
Finally, under tbe general suiHTvision of the University of Chicago, Du 
Pont agreed to build the pilot plant at Clinton, Tennessee, near Oak 
Ridge, and then the 350 million dollar in.stallation at Hanford, Wash¬ 
ington : this has been called "the biggest and most difficult industrial 
enterprise ever undertaken.” Why did the W ar Department come to Du 
Pont first ? Answers; (i) It had always been accustomed to creating its 
own machinery; (2) the War Dejartment knew it well and favorably 
over many years; (3) it was best fitted for the job, with no rival in over¬ 
all facilities except, perhaps. Standard Oil of New Jersey; (4) it had, 
of course, massive experience with explosives. Du Pont did not, however, 
agree to [larticipate in the Manhattan Project except on two conditions. 
First, that it should derive no patent rights out of what developed, 
second, that its fee for each undertaking should be $1.00. 

Du Pont has 80,000 stockholilers, but the control rests in the family; 
some 40 to 50 per cent of the stock is still held by descendants of E. I, 
Du Pont, the founder. Nor do the Du Ponts branch out much into 
other corporations except General Motors. Pierre, for instance, is a 
director of only six other companies in all. One of these is the Wilming¬ 
ton Trust Company, and two are near-by railro.ads; he resigned his 
directorship in Motors in 1944, As to Motors, the Du Ponts liought ten 
million GM shares in 1921. which they have held continuously to date. 
This is regarded in Delaware purely as an “investment," but that it gives 
the Du Pont family effective control of GM cannot be gainsaid. Du Pont 
has often been linked with I.G. Farben in Germany. It vehemently denies 
that any such link still exists. 

The president of Du Pont today is Walter S. Carpenter Jr., who has 
been with the company for almost forty' years; only once before has 
Du Pont had a non-Du Pont president. His salary is $150,000 a year. 
Carpenter has no family connection except that his brother, R. R. M. 
Carpenter, now retired, married a Du Pont. The theory seems to be 
that, for top jobs, as between two people equal in merit, one of whom 
is a Du Pont, a member of the family will be chosen. If, however, no 
member happens to be available for a particular job, the choice wilt fall 
outside. Tin company is run by an executive committee of nine members 
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including the president; a curious point is that none of these has 
any formal administrative duties. “This is a corporation," as I heard it 
said in Wilmington, "that believes in the theory that the top manage¬ 
ment has to have time to think.""’ 

The family is hard on itself as a rule; it judges its own by severe 
standards. The youngsters start usually in small jobs. As a rule they 

go to MIT—at lea.^t twenty present inemliers are MIT graduates_ 

and then in the Trench tradition which still .survives, work up. Du Pont 
girls are encouraged to marry young e.xecutives nut of the family. 

Maryland Free Stale 
1 testify . . . first fur It.-iltiniorc 

— Henry .lames 

Maryland look.s like a squat leftward-pointing pistol with a jaggedly 
divided butt. The division is, of cour.se, Chesapeake li.iy, which comes 
near to splitting the stale in two; the .Atlantic side is the singular 
region known as the Eastern Shore, or Sho’. Maryland is a small state, 
but it has, on account of the convolutions of the Bay, a very long coa.st- 
line, and through it flow a remarkable nunilicr of idiosyncratic little 
rivers. Some have highly pungent names, like Transquaking, .Annemes- 
se.x, Tred Avon, Plaindealing, Kockawalkin, Tedious, and tiiHise, 

The Eastern Sho’ held, until recently at least, a stable and gracious 
kind of life. Now it has been a good deal s(ioiled by the invasion of vulgar 
rich Pittshurghers and New '^’orkers. South of the Choptank, it is 
almost indistinguishable from .Alabama; one jumps from the industrial 
age to the life of the deep .South in the space of a county or two. 

This region is notable for two things among others, waterways and 
food. Somehow, because the weight of material has liecome so pressing, 
we have not mentioned the Inland Waterway in this Ixiok .so far. Not 
many .Americans know that, by means of this reticulated scries of bay*, 
canals, inlets and small rivers, a medium-sized Ixiat can sail all 'the way 
from New England to Florida without once touching the open sea. A* 
to food, nothing in .America can rival the area except New Orleans. 
Maryland is the home of Chincoteague oysters, terrapin (never put 
cream in the sauce), stuffed ham, and beaten biscuits, the dough of 
which must be spanked with a paddle for a solid half hour." 

Maryland has, as everybody knows, a rich and sophisticated history. 

"’Also note a remark in Fortune, February, 1940, 'The remarkable collabora¬ 
tion between research, engineering, and selling for which the company it famm 
has been forwarded chiefly by spreading responsibility, but alto by tudi coflrdioal- 
ing devices as a special development department." 

’’ Maryland in the American Guide Series is authority for the statement that tht 
to<A should know when to remove terrapin from the pot “by the ease with whicii 
the toenails can be pulled out." 
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Its statehouse is the oldest in the nation alter that of Massachusetts, 
and its state flag, which antedates the Stars and Stripes, contains the 
coat of arms of the Calvert family, and is, I helieve, the only heraldic 
state flag in the United States. Alvvay,s in Maryland it is supposed to 
fly side hy side with the national flag. British influence has been 
strong; most of the counties, like those in Delaware and New Jersev, 
bear British names; two are named for British princes and queens, and 
portraits of members of the British royal family decorate the capitol at 
Annapolis. Also l''rench influence is considerable; twice groups of French, 
fleeing in.surrections in the W'e.st Indies, found refuge in Baltimore. 
The strong Catholic tradition goes back, of course, all the way to the 
Calverts, The Marylanders have a lively and .self-conscious hjcal 
patriotism. One phrase is that they arc “citizens of Maryland and sul>- 
jects of the United States," and it is a pronil boast that state laws, hy 
tradition g^>ing hack 308 years, must be "consonant with reason.” The 
locution "Maryland hree .State" is. however, of comparativelv recent 
origin; it was invented by Hamilton Owens, the present editor-in- 
chief of the Baltimore Sun-PalK'rs. which, as every civilized jrersou 
knows, are among the liest news|)a])ers in the land. 

Maryland lives on i>nultry (like Delaware again), beer, tobacco, fish¬ 
ing (like New Jersey), and above all on vegetables; it is the first vege¬ 
table-canning state. It was the first .state to disestablish the church, 
and the first to institute universal male white suffrage. It has the Naval 
Academy at Anna|H>lis, one of the great seals of learning in the world in 
Johns Hopkins, and St, John’s College, run by Stringfellow Barr, with its 
“Great Books" cour.scs like those at the I'nivcrsity of Chicago, only 
more so. Also (as in Delaware) horseracing plars a conspicuous eco¬ 
nomic role as well as socially and in the realm of the picturesque. Mary¬ 
land has a good deal of riding to hounds, and the Maryland Hunt Club 
is famous for its steeplcchasing. The I’milico track, where the Preakness 
is run. is of course in Baltimore, and Havre de Grace is not far off. 
Finally, [lolitics. Maryland is a state in iioIkkIv’s pocket. Baltimore (like 
Wilmington in Delaware) holds half the total jiopulation, and so the 
balance of forces is equally divided. If either side gets rambunctious, 
the other can knock it off. 

H. L. Mencken, by all oelds its most distinguished citizen, once wrote 
an essay classifying Maryland—which of course he is violently fond 
of —as the most “average” of the states. In percentage of native-born 
whites, percentage of illiteracy, number of the blind, salaries of high 
school teachers, average temperature, and number of automobile licenses, 
Maryland is median. “It is,” writes Mr. Mencken, “in the middle of the 
road in an annual average of murders, suicides and divorces, in the 
average date of its first killing frost, in the number of its moving pic¬ 
ture parlors per 100,000 of population, in the circulation of its news- 
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papers, in the ratio between its street railway mileage and its population, 
in the number of its people converted annually at religious revivals, 
and in the percentage of its lawyers sent to prison yearly for felony.’’*® 

In Baltimore, one of the pleasantest cities in .■\merica and the .seventh 
biggest, Mr. Mencken was my cicerone, together with several amiable 
do<-tors from Johns Hopkins. The first thing everyhody notices, at least 
in the residential districts, are the solid rows of houses with white stone 
step-s; of these there are literally thousands, row on row. A marhle quarry 
exists a few miles out of town, which makes marble the cheaiiest stone. 
Most of these houses are owned, if own is the pro|KT term, through the 
extraordinary mechanism known as “ground rent"; the lea.ses are unto 
perpetuity. Some of the street names have nice distinction, like Johnny- 
cake Road, Featherbed lame. Rolling Road, and C ider .-Mley, and one 
street, Mr. Mencken assures me on his word of honor, has successively 
been known as Charles Street, Charles Street .Vveiuie, Charles Street 
.Vvenue Extended, and was once called Charles Street .•\vemic Road. 
.Mso Baltimore, with its eighteenth century atmosphere, is the only 
citv in .'Xmerica I know where one may see names in the phone iKwk 
like Hurst, John of \V., or Fisher. Frank of J. Tins is a survival from 
older and gentler days, when memhers of the squirearchy couldn’t tell 
themselves apart except by identifying the father by initial. 

To treat of Maryland aiid Baltimore in these few words is of cour.sc 
ab-urd. Not .since Minnesota have I so disliked having to .say good-by 
to a community. But we have only dealt with thirty-two states so far, 
which means, after all these multitudinous pages, that there are still 
sixteen to go. W’e turn now to a great border state, Kentucky, an<l 
then to the broad bosom of the .'south. 

'•’These I'nited Stales, \'"I I. !>. M 



Chapter 39 

Romance and Reality in Kentucky 




Heaven is a Kentucky of a place. 

—from Kentucky in the American Guide Series 


I ASKED a mild-maiincrcil, pcrspicacinu.s friend in Louisville, “Who 
runs Kentucky?" His answer vtas, "It doesn’t run—it limps." 1 
Bsked him what was its chief distinction, and he replied, "Hragpadocio." 
I mentioned that a recent (lallup poll showed tliat more .Americans would 
prefer to live iii Kentucky than anywhere else m the ttnicin, and he 
responded, "Of course—they don't know that the rea.son we’re so back¬ 
ward IS that Kentucky is infected with Kemtickv." 

The authentic romance of America!—A’ou have more of it packed into 
a tighter space in Kentucky than in any other state. Toll off a few 
words, names, images—Daniel Hoone, Kentucky "colonels,” the gold 
in Fort Knox, and moonshine; t’unitierland (lap, the Mammoth Cave, 
and Henry Clay; mint juleps, blood feuds, Clmrcliill Downs, the Derby; 
the birthplace of Ixith Lincoln and Jefferson Davis (and both married 
Kentucky girls I; Hig Sandy, “.My Old Kentucky Home,’’ and moun¬ 
taineers who allegedly pronounce hear "liar" and can spit Bnriev juice 
ten yards in a crooked line. 

But there are realities as well. Kentucky is par excellence a border 
State—and not merely the liorder between Xorih and South, Ea^t and 
Middle West, but between fruity myth and brutal hut. 

.1 Garland oj Slalislics 

Recently a group known as the Committee for Kentucky was set up 
under the leadership of Harry W. Schacter, president of the Kentucky 
Merchant’s Association; one of its vice presidents is H. Fred Willkie, 
a distillery executive and Wendell's brother. Idie committee includes 
aome fifty member units, crossing the political gamut all the way from 
extreme Republican to extreme Democratic, and including Negro, uni- 
Tersity, labor and agricultural groups, with a total membership of 350,000. 
Some of its findings are the following; 

42 per cent of Kentucky farms are not reached by improved roads 
of any kind. 

Kentuci^ is the forty-seventh state in literacy; only one other state 
(Mississippi) has more illiterates. 

64a 
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42,000 Kentucky jarms had no toilets or prtvies of any kind in 
1940, and 97 per cent of all farms have no toilets ins’de the house. 
[Italics mine.] 

Its population decreased 10 per cent between i()40 .md i()43. and 
more than 25 per cent of its state-liorn citizens have left it. 

Kentucky is the 46th .state in death rate from tulierculosis. and in one 
area a single doctor serves it.500 people. One hundred thousand 
Kentuckians have syphilis and there are fifty thousand gonorrhea 
cases per year. 

34 per cent of all Kentucky farms are worth less than $3CX), only 
25 iier cent have electricity, and only i(t (ler cent have telephones. 

The average farm income per agricultural family was fiJ a week 
in 1940, 

And more particularly in regard to education-- 

In 1932. 114.000 children started first grade; by i<) 44 . "hen they 
should have reached twelfth grade, only 14.000 were .still in schiHil. 
Not less than loo.ixxi had to drop out, largely on account of bad 
roads, lack of transportation, and poverty. 

37 per cent of Kentiicki' school cliildreti fail to finish elementary 
school. 

The average number of days a pupil giws to school in Kentucky 
is 129 (as against 150 for the I'.S, as a whole and as against 170 
in Michigan, for instance). 

In Kentucky, 78 per cent of children of school age are enrolled in 
school. (.National rale is 84 per cent; that of blaho ((fi.) 

For each 1,000 children between 14 and 17, the niinilier who go to 
school is 412 in Kentucky, (179 for the nation, 952 in the slate of 
Washington. 

Ideally, about 8 jier cent of cliiklreii enrolled in a twelve-grade 
school should graduate each year. The i.rojxirtion for Kentucky is 
2.5 ))cr cent. . 

Average numlier of pupils enrolled per teacher is 32 m Kentucky, 

29 in the nation, 17 in South Dakota. 

Average teacher's .salary is $1,014 'U Kentucky (as against $ 1,599 
in the country as a whole, and $2,697 New \ork). 

Did the Bluegrass State ri.se in self-indignant shame on hearing these 
statistics, and attempt then to fiestir itself? It did not. Instead the gen¬ 
eral comment was only too likely to lie, “Why worry about lieing ‘pro¬ 
gressive’?” The only two imjxirtant organizations in the state that did 
not, by the way, join the Committee for Kentucky are the Kentucky 
Bankers Association and the .Associated Industries of Kentucky, the 
local equivalent of the N.AM. The committee held a big meeting re¬ 
cently to explain its work and findings. One hold-out corporation took 
an advertisement in the papers the next day, telling the committee 
“We’re all right, thank you,” and to shut its mouth. 
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I^Iurprint oj Blucgrass 

I^k at Kentucky on a map: shaped, as tliat celebrated Ken¬ 

tuckian Irvin S. C(ii)h once said, like a came! lying down. It isn t very 
big geographicailv, liut seven other states adjoin it (and look at a 
map again to see ol how many other American states this may be said), 
and an immense amount of variety is sfiueezed into its area; to take 
just one instance, no fewer than twenty (lifVerent railways cross It, and 
it has more miles of navigable river llian any slate. 

Where did Kentuckv c<nne from? Mostly from Virginia; in fact 
in its early days u was a kind \ irgmian sairapv ; later of course came 
crossfires of immigration, up from the south, and across the Ohio river 
from the north. Its proud historv began early, and Kentucky calls itself, 
not a state, but a “C'ommonvvealth”; for a time it wanted to Ik* an in- 
dejKmdent republic, and it was the second state to enter the union after 
the original thirteen, as well as the first to he created lievond the monn- 
tains. It has alwavs ha<l a vivid sectarianism; for instance it <hd not vote 
for Lincoln even though he was a native son The legend is that it was 
neutral in the Civil War; this is not (juile true, since wliat really hap- 
|>ened was that the llluegrass Slate fought on lioth sides, and fought 
well. 

Tmlav there are, hv customary definition, tliree ditTcrent Kentnekys. 
and none of the tliree is aj>t to agree on anything, exoejn tlie glory of 
Kentuckv. I'irst, reading right to left, is the eastern or mountain sec¬ 
tion; .secoml, the I’lnegrass region centering on I-cxington; finally, the 
river country to the west. The state is. so far as 1 know, the only one 
in the union where one small segment, cut off hy a loop of the Mississippi, 
is not territorially adjacent to the rest. You have to go from Kentuckv 
to Kentucky througli Missouri or Tennessee, as in former days you 
had to cross ]'’olish territory hetween Germany proper and East Prussia. 
But in the United States, there arc, luckily, no Ihilish corridors. 

Actually Kentucky could lie subdivided into mtire tlian merely tliree 
distinct provinces. Eor instance the l.ouisvillc Courier-Journal, one of 
the best newspaiKTs in the country. i.ssncs six different Kentucky edi¬ 
tions (as well as one for Indiana across the river). And its Louisville 
edition in turn sulxlivides state news intvi six or seven grand divisions, 
and prints a "Kentucky .Ml Over * section tw. This in a stale with a 
population of less than three million! 

South of I^juisville, and slretcliing out westward, is what is knov^'n 
as the Penny rile, named for a sj)ecies of wild mint. It is a "pastoral land 
cut through by deep winding streams.”* merging to the north with the 
Western Coal Field, and to the west with the Jackson Purcliasc, called 

‘From Kfniurkv m lh« American Guide Series n 7*5. 
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usually just the Purchase, a flat repion bought originally from the In¬ 
dians, and closed in by three giant rivers, Mississippi, Ohio, and Ten- 
nessee. 

The most typical Kentucky region is, tif cmrsc, tliat generally de¬ 
scribed as Bluegrass, No two ktcal zealots agree on its precise frontiers, 
though it is partially enclosed by hills known as the Knobs, it is called 

blue because the rich grass has a bluish cast in s]>rnig. “t'nderneath 
this Bluegrass turf" (I quote the A'ciit/o-Ay (iui(Ie) "is a layer of rare 
Ordovician limestone, a sliell deposit laid down niilhons of years ago 
when the region was an ocean floor ; tins gives the sod its very high 
content of calcium and pliosiihorus. The Hlnograss grows good tobacco, 
the commonwealth’s most important crop next to corn, and superb race 
horses, which are its most spectaetdar pride. Some ihirt\ million dollars 
are invested in horse farms of the Ihuegrass eonntrx. Most Kentnekiaiis 
who are not residents of the Iduegrass are jealous of it. heeatise of its 
wealth; on the contrary all patriotic Kentuckians sjnirn the idea of being 
jealous of the similar Bluegrass region in Tennessee, which is even 
richer. 

The curse of Kentucky is hackwoodsisni, and its gritty mountaineers 
in the east form a narrow provincial world all their own. They are tif 
the most poor and jiriniitive tyjx* of ;\nglo-Saxon stock; they adhere 
closely to their isolated mines, stills, and mountains, ihev have, by and 
large, IkhIi the meanness of the typical peasant and the suspiciousness 
of the mountaineer, above all. they are fantastically inbred. One famous 
mountain center is "Bloody" Harlan, where a coal strike was viciously 
crushed in the i^^^o’s after years of internnttent strong-armism by com¬ 
pany guards, violence, and terrorism. 

In The Kentuchy by Thomas I). Clark,* is the following nuggeiy 
passage. A man named ilaggin of Breathitt County, to .snpixirt his can¬ 
didacy for county jailer, ad<inced that "among those to w hoin I am relatcil 
by blood and marriage are the . . . Ikiclts, Lovel\s. Allens, McQuinns, 
Pattons, l^andrunis. Stampers, \V«atts, W'atkms, Manus, Crafts, 
Calhouns, and Nichols," \Nhile his wife, a Crawford, has relatives in 
such clans as “the Jetts, Johnsons. C’onilis, (irifiiths, Terrys, Amburg\'s. 
Bowmans. Heralds, S|>ences. I^wsons, Cai><*s, Hargises, Days, Had- 
dixes, Evans, and many more.” Indeed the politics of Kentucky arc apt 
to be a family affair. 

About one-quarter of tlie state’s present legi.slature is mountaineer. 
Some members still carry arms, and guns were pulled in the chamber 
seven times during one robust del)ate, over the sales tax, during the gov¬ 
ernorship of "Happy" Chandler. An ambitious governor like the im¬ 
mortal I^flfoon can go a long way toward control of the legislature by 
giving jobs to the mountain members (also of course to nonmountain 

* Farrar and Rinehart. New York, 194J. 
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members). The mountaineers particularly love getting extra pay as 
"penitentiary guards," which also means that they can carry arms un¬ 
concealed. 

Politics in the lilucgrass Commonwealth 

The sfmft birds arc the sweetest 
ill Kentucky: 

The thorouKhlireds arc tlie fleetest 
in Kentucky; 

Mountains tower proudest, 

'1 iitmder peals the loudest. 

The landscaiic is the gr,indest. 

And politics the damnedest, 
in Kentucky. 

—Song hy Judge James H. Mulligan 

Fred Vinson, the eminent Kenlttckian who seemed for a time to be 
holding practically all lug federal jobs and who is now chief justice of 
the .Supreme C'otirt, told me a little story the other day. He once asked 
a prominent Kentticky politictati whom be was going to .sup|)ort in a 
primary electioti a few weeks olT. .Answer: “I don't know yet. I’m wait- 
tng to see what the opposilKin does, so 1 can take the other side.” 

Paul Porter, fortiierly chairtnan of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission and then head of the truncated OP.\, strove to find out from the 
late Desha Hreckiiiridge, eilitor of the Lexington Herald, what line he 
would take on an imiiending local issue. The answer came, "Haven’t 
made up my mind. But when I do, you can count on it we ll be damned 
bitter alaint it!" 

Another Kentucky worthy, who will prefer to lie nameless, told me 
in Louisville, "If Jesus Christ were running for sheriff here, he’d get 
opposition." 

In 1900 occurred an episode obstreperous even for Kentucky. Two 
men claimed to have been elected governor. One, W'illiam Goebel, had 
waged a tremendous campaign against the so-called moneyed interests 
and especially the Louisville & Nashville Railroad; he was shot while 
the last votes were being counted. He managed to keep alive until the 
legislature declared him elected; the oath of office was then administered 
and he died. Previously Goebel himself had shot and killed a political 
opponent. The disaffection and estrangement following these two mur¬ 
ders led to what such a sober authority as the Dictionary oj American 
Biography calls "the verge of civil war.” For a time there were two acri¬ 
monious rival governors and two “governments.” And this, let it be re¬ 
membered in our prosaic era, took place only forty-six short years ago.* 

•Atxorrfitig to one authority the Goebel people so hated the l^sville ft Nash¬ 
ville that tlHW refuted to have his body moved to its last resting place om ita 
tracks; the funeral train took a roundabout way from lamisvillc tc Covingtoo 
kstead. Sm TIu Krnlucky, p. 357. 
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Kentucky is basically and normally Democratic (assisted by a bit 
of gerrymandering) but many mountaineers are Republican, and most 
election results are mixed. The present governor, Simeon Willis, is a 
Republican; but his legislature is powerfully Democratic The present 
mayor of Louisville, successor to the admirable Wilson Wyatt, is 
Democratic (he got in by exactly 205 voles out of 93,000); but his 
board of aldermen is Republican. Moreover politics never stop. The 
gubernatorial and mayoralty elections take place in odd-immlKTed years, 
and hence do not correspond with national elections; Kentucky is one 
of the few places (New Jersey also) where this i.s true. There s never a 
dull moment—in Kentucky. Incidentally it wa.s the first state to make 
FDR’s birthday, January 30. a legal holiday. 

The commonwealth boasts that Louisville was the first city in the 
country to introduce the Australian hallot. and an Honest h.lection Com¬ 
mittee coni]xi5ed of 217 nonpartisan volunteers watches every vote, but 
politics in Kentucky at large have been fabiiloii.slv corrupt. Thomas L. 
Stokes of ScrippS'Howard won a well-de.ser\ed I’lilit/er jirize for his 
report on the ffarkley-Cliandler primary in i<i 3 ^- most outrageous 
thing about the report of the sjiecial coiiiiiiiltee that made a siihsec|uent 
investigation—and which showed outrageous eorrupiion—was that no¬ 
body in Kentiickv wa.s outraged. In the fat old dais the Imisscs diil not 
bother with anvthing so crass or rudimentari' as mere stuffing of liallot 
boxes, precinct captains did not riimniage around in the cemeteries or 
fabricate single names. They simply certified as cast, cii the grand 
total of votes they needed! Tcxlay, as a result, a new electoral law is in 
force. Votes are not counted in precincts at all, hut instead are sent to 
a central courthouse under triple lock, where tliev are opened publicly, 
one at a time, and then publicly tabulated. Kenttick)’ is. in consequence, 
usually the last state nowadays to report electoral results; if a race has 
been close, it may he four or five days before anyhiKly knows who 

won. ... ... 

A crippling item in Bluegrass political life is the old constitution, 
which has been in force since i8qi. It is, like constitutions in so many 
states, almost completely out of date today; one proviso, as an examfJe, 
is that anvone running for state or even niitnicipal office must swear 
that he hii never fought a duel. This constitution imposed a top limit 
of five thousand dollars on salaries for public officials in the state, except 
the governor; five thousand dollars was a lot of money in the 1890s, 
but it isn’t so much now, and as a result it has been difficult to get any¬ 
body good to run for office. Despite great pressure, there are two groups 
today that resist any attempt to modernize the constitution: (0) the 
lawyers, who thrive on its extreme complexity; (fr) the rural areas 
generally, which fear that rewriting it will give more strength to the 
towns. 
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A vivid rivalry between town and countryside is, in fact, a permanent 
factor in Kentucky fwlitics. Louisville contains about 12 per cent of the 
total vote, but the hinterland makes it fairly difficult for a Louisville man 
to win state or federal office. 

Jl’lio and Jl'lial Run Kentucky' 

Against this backgromid, what, then, arc the dominant forces in the 
political and economic life of the state? In rough summary, one may 
mention at least seven : 

(1) The great swasldiuckling d.ns of the Loni.svilic & Nashville are 
gone forever, but this railroad interlaces the eoinmonwealth so tightly 
that it .still remains a considerable factor, b'or instance (like the rail¬ 
roads in Tennessee) it fights the truck companies, and the resultant 
trucking issue is a chief preoccupation of Kcntncky politics. The rail¬ 
roads (including others beside the L & \) forced a bill through the 
legi.slature severely limiting the amount of freight the competing truck 
lines may carry; the limit is eighteen thousand pounds, much less titan 
that in states adjoining, and hence the truckers must cither unload and 
redistribute their cargoes at the Kentucky line, or drive scores of miles 
out of the way.* The trucking lobby plavs ])ohtics on its side too. For 
instance it made big contributions to the campaign fund of a Democratic 
candidate for governor some years ago; the Cimricr-Journal published 
photostats of checks he had rtveived, although he had denied getting 
any. The affair was, of course, irregular, since the truckers are regulated 
by a public agency, and for any ]iarty to receive a contribution from a 
corporation doing business with the state is against the law. There was, 
however, no prosecution because of the statute of limitations. But the 
resultant scandal split the Democratic jiarty, and so a Kepublican got the 
governorship by a tidy margin. 

The L & N is, by the way, no longer owned by Kentucky capital but 
by the Atlantic Coast Line, which is in turn a Wall Street railroad. So 
once more we come across economic absenteeism and its sundry phe¬ 
nomena. 

(2) The race track and all the racing interests—in other words the 
Jockey Club. Matt Winn, the youngest man of eighty-four anytiody ever 
met, is the great spirit behind the Kentucky Derby and Churchill Downs, 
and the magnitude of his success is such that the racing people don’t 
have to play ntuch politics any more. In older days, during a long fight 
over pari-mutuel, and when anti-race track agitation was pronounced, 
the Jockey Club maintained a potent lobby; for years every candidate for 
governor, Reirublican and Democratic alike, was its man. The lobby 
does go into action nowadays if any tax bill threatens it, like a recent 

* But in 1046 a new bill raised the limit to 42.000 pounds; this was one of the 
worst beatings the L & N has taken in the history of the state. 
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proposal to put a 5 per cent tax on pari-mutuels. The race tracks con¬ 
tribute to state revenue of course, but the contribution is pretty small. 
The Jockey Club has exclusive gambling- privileges at every track in 
Kentucky; handbooks are forbidden, and there is no other legal gambling. 

(3) The liquor interests. Liquor, though absentee owned for the most 
part, is big business in Kentucky; indeed the coinmnnwealth manufac¬ 
tures 40 per cent of all the whisky prixluced in the United ,‘^tatcs. But 
the distillers are less powerful a direct ])olitical force than is generallv 
believed, and they are split. One wing, the "liotlle and Bond" j-Htople, 
produces only straight whisky; the otlier, including firms like Sea¬ 
gram’s,''' makes blends. In the old days even to suggest that a stanch 
Kentuckian should so much as .snitT a drop of lilended whisky at a dis¬ 
tance would, of course, have lieen an insult more mortal than im]iugning 
the honor of his grandmother; hut times, as lliev say, cliatige. The 
blenders have to buy .straight whisky in cotisiderahle quatitities, and so 
the two wings, though rivals, get along. Blended whisky is not so 
.strong as straight; hence sottie temperatice ttiterests. if forced to a 
choice, favor the blended side. .Stratigcly etit^igh there is ;i very marked 
prohibitionist eletiient in Kentttekv. mostly in the rural aretis; the figures 
may .seem iticredihle. hut 8S counties out of the state's i_>o are dry by 
local option. The Bihic-belters arc botie dry on timral grottnds, and 
mountaitieers in a few locahties make a profit oti illeg.tl tnooti.shinc and 
would make a killing if prohibition were ever to reittrn. Many citizens 
of course drink wet hut vote ilrv. for complex theological-political rea¬ 
sons; this phenomenon, far from beitig pectiliar to Ketiittcky, is sotne- 
thing we shall find almost evert where iti the Sottlli. 

(4) The Louisville Cniirlrr-Jounwl, the dotnitiani news|iaper in the 
state and a splendid liberal force. This is “Marse lletiry’ Watterson’s 
old paper, and under Barry Binghatii, the presetit owner, and Mark 
Ethridge, the publisher, its valiant tradition is vigorously carried on. 

(5) The coal o[K'rator.s and, ottlsidc of lautisville, the Kentucky 
ITilities Company. But the cotil ])eople arc less powerful than in former 
years, first because coal itself is not .so itn|K)rtant in the economy of the 
commonwealth, and Irt'cause the oiH-rators. within the industry, are not 
so strong vis-a-vis their ow ti miticrs. Uilwr fpredottiinantly AF of L) 
is fairly strong. 

(6) There are some miscellaneous forces. For instance the country 
doctors and lawyers, who are iti the main dependent for livelihood on 
the railways, are an inqiortant conservative factor; correspondingly, 
a liberal factor is the Kentucky Education Association, with seventeen 
thousand members. It stands, like all genuine education lobbies, for 
more public expenditure and hence more taxes; thus it is usually opposed 

' It was this house which printed svidespread advertisements when the movie The 
Lost Wtsiend svas released, urging some people not to drink. 
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by business interests which want to keep taxes down, in a pattern adum¬ 
brated in this book many times. 

(7) Religious influences. Here too, as in the matter of prohibition, 
we are getting close to the South, and religious factors in general may 
better 1)6 di5cu.s,scd later. In Kentucky the Baptists and Methodists, 
^though perhaps declining in strength, still dominate the rural areas to¬ 
gether with those off.shoots known as Disciples of Christ and Campbell- 
ites. Sectarianism is tremendous; there arc, for instance, no fewer than 
five different subdivisions among the Presbyterians. In Louisville, 
Roman Catholicism is strong; next to New Orleans, it is the chief 
Catholic city south of the Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Finally, a word on people. Next to Vinson, the most conspicuous 
Kentuckian in national life is Senator Alben W. Barkley, former majority 
leader and an able and luseful citizen. One man to watch is a provocative 
youngster, Edward F. Prichard Jr., who, of all the brilliant secretaries 
that Felix Frankfurter ever had, is proliably the most brilliant; Prichard, 
shot through with politics in every ounce of his 250 pounds, was suc¬ 
cessively the astute and Bnquenchable assistant to Attorney General 
Biddle, Jimmy Byrnes, and Vinson; he is at present counsel to the 
Democratic National Committee. 

One Kentucky congressman is John Robsion, from the mountaineer 
country; he is slightly more isolationist than the Chicago Tribune. 
Another, V irgil Chapman, elected from the Bluegrass year after year, 
watches tobacco with vigilance, and is apparently interested in little else. 
And of cour.se Kentucky is the home .state of Congressman Andrew J. 
May, the wretched homunculus who, early in 1946, found himself in¬ 
volved in the Garsson scandals. But long before this May and his char¬ 
acteristics were well known to jwlitical connoisseurs. He was probably 
the most prolific cliche maker in the entire House, no mean honor; his 
career is a standing reminder of the extreme necessity of reforming 
Congress so that seniority alone shall not decide the chairmanship of 
a committee." 

From Laffoon to Buffoon 

I have mentioned the remarkable "Happy” Chandler, the ex-govemor 
and ex-senator who succeeded Judge Kenesaw M. Landis as "czar” of 
baseball. His history is illuminating. When he finally qtiit the Senate 
for active duty at the baseball commissionership (he held both jobs, 
salaries ten thousand and fifty thousand dollars respectively, for an in¬ 
tervening six months), the Courier-Journal, in tolerant mood, spoke as 
follows; 

The imprint of Albert Benjamin Chandler upon Kentudey politics 

liad a pattern so personal, familiar and sharp that it is hard to 

* May wu defeated for re-election in November, 1946. 
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believe it first was stamped only fifteen years ago, and that Happv 
Chandler, departing from the scene, himself is onlv 46 . . . Neither 
the local scene nor perhaps the United States Senate will be quite 
the same, now that Happy Chandler has chosen to leave one game 
for another. 

“Happy”—and one of his secrets is that, without any self-examination ^ 
whatever, he is a happy person—first reached prominence in alxiut 1935, 
when he was lieutenant governor, through a complex machination that 
eventually brought him the governorship. He waited until the fabulous 
Ruby Laffoon who created a thousand colonels, and who was governor 
at the time, was out of the state, became acting governor himself, and 
jammed through a change in the electoral law to favor himself. In IQ31). 
when he was just finishing his own term as governor. Senator M. M. 
Logan conveniently died, and Chandler, resigning the governorship, 
was promptly appointed to the vacant seat. (The year before, running 
against Barkley, he had taken a terrific heating.) In 104-’ he ran 
for the full Senate term, and won. ,‘\nd there arc several people 
in the penitentiary today, convicted of frauds atieiiding this ehx'tion. 
Did this embarrass Happy? He has never been embarrassed in his 
life. The word for such a contretemps (even in reference to those 
still in jail) is, “Oh, it was just politics." Then came .inoihcr cpisixle. 
Chandler was a member of the Senate Military .Affairs Committee, 
and it became revealed that a Louisville contractor named Ben Collings 
had presented him with a swimming pool. This was at a time when steel, 
brass, and other materials used in swimming pools were supposed to be 
rationed for the use of the armed forces and the nation as a whole. At 
first, horror struck. Happy is reported to have exclaimed that he had 
never even heard of the swimming pool, thc)Ugh it was built on his own 
grounds at N'ersailles. In the immortal words of a Saturday Evening 
Post writer, “A'ou could have knocked Happy over with the spring¬ 
board.” Next, he jirotested plaintively that "the jieoplc of Kentucky aren’t 
going to get mad at me over a little old swimming pool.” Investigations 
began, counterinvestigations followed. .At first the War l-al»r Board 
reported that construction of the pool did not violate priorities; then it 
reversed itself by saying that the use of "8,000 pounds of steel and con¬ 
siderable brass" had ham|)cred and impaired the war effort. Finally, 
the Truman Committee it.self, nothing less, whitewashed everybody 
concerned. 

In the Senate he took as strong an antiadministration line as he dared, 
and he was an avowed and outspoken isolationist. In May, 1943, he made 
a speech urging that the war in Europe be called off, in effect, so that 
more aid could go to Mac.Arthur, one of his great heroes. The New 
York Herald Tribune, which is not an administration organ, seldom 
flays a man without good reason, and only rarely does it advocate that 
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a senator be shot. \Vhat it said on the occasion of this speech, under the 
heading "Tlie Wrecker,” is worth repeating: 

Senator A. I!, (Happy) Chandler of Kentucky consumed three 
hours of the Senate’s sup|)osedly vahiahle time ... in what, by 
any rational standards, could only lie regarded as an attempt to 
wreck the war plans, alienate the .Allies, and give aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the I'nited States. What his motives were we do 
not know. . . , His performance, however, was of the kind fo. 
which in less enlightened states a person would he taken out and 
shot at the following sunrise. 

Why did ha.scliall choose the incfTahle Happy to follow Ijandis? Be¬ 
cause he is ‘’colorful.” "jKipular,” and "in the know.” Baseball wanted 
somebody as unlike the rigid l.andis as possible, someone who, by ex¬ 
ample, could bring recruits to the big leagues by encouraging the sport 
in every sand lot in the land. 

Il'ihoii H’yall oj Coio'.et’iY/e 

Now out of this holch|iotch of provincialism, fake glamor, and poverty 
of purse and spirit that has so often afflicted Kcntneky has arisen a man. 
His name is Wilson Watkins Wyatt Jr.: he was horn in ify/i, and he 
served from 11141 to 1045 mayor of Louisville Early in 1046. Truman 
called him to the Washington scene as national bousing expediter, one of 
the most difflcnlt and important jobs in the country, and then as chair¬ 
man of the National Housing .Agency, from which he resigned in Decem¬ 
ber, 1946. 

W'yatt, one of the most attractive men 1 have met in .American public 
life, gave Louisville a stunningly gwid administration. Like Harley Knox 
in San Diego, he is a plienomenon profoundly healthy, if comparatively 
rare—the citi7.cn of merit who volunteers for public service, at great 
]icrsonal sacrifice, and attaches himself to whatever is most vital in his 
community. 

Louisville has great charm—tike all the river cities with considerable 
German populations—and a history of distinction. It was the first 
American city to have its own university, and in the old days its own 
packet ships sailed down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans and 
beyond; there was even a direct service Louisville-Liverpook’ It be¬ 
came a stable city, not given to getting excited easily, half-southern, and 
in recent times fraj-ing at the edges. The old society crumbled; and 
today, every once in a while, some last survivor of a family dies, leaving 
a fortune made in alcohol, horses, or tobacco, of whom the present gen¬ 
eration has scarcely even heard. 

' Cf. Fit* Citift, by George R. Leighton, p. 50 
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Wyatt picked Louisville up by the scniff of its drowsy neck and 
shook it. He and the war came in topelher; topcihcr they revivified, 
resuscitated the town. l''roni being an isolated and niorihimd city living 
largely on its reputation, it became the center of troop concentrations, 
wartime industry, middle western hustle. One of the first things Wyatt 
did was to help redress the balance between city and state. Louisville'* 
pays roughly 33 per cent of all Kentucky's taxes (but gets back onl^jj 
11 per cent); it supported the state, in cflect, but it \\.is seriously under¬ 
represented in the capitol. Wvatt sought to close ranks between city 
and hinterland, and to increase its repre.sentation in commonwealth 
affairs. 

Wyatt is a lean, talkative, effervc.scent man of forty willi a sharp nose, 
.sharj) ears, and one of the brightest smiles ever seen anvwhere. He is 
a Presbyterian. He went to the public scliools, fell in love, refused to 
marry until he was earning five thoii.sand dollars a sear, and promptly 
earned it as a lawyer, after studsing at night and ss01 king as a railsvav 
clerk. He became a member or director of ]iraclicall\ esers organiza¬ 
tion in Louisville ssorth lielonging to, and svas on the ssay to iK'coining 
rich. He never ran for office until the mayoralty ract' in 11)41, when be 
was elected by the largest majority in the historv ol Louisville. 

At once be svas called a traitor to his ckiss. This svas because be pro¬ 
ceeded imnicfliately to get entangled svith svhal he likes to call the vul¬ 
ture wing." He h.ad been an attorney for Louisville (,as and Klectric 
(a subsidiary of Standard fias and J'.lcctric and an inlennediale Dela¬ 
ware bolding compans); promptly on beconinig mayor, he set out to 
buy the company for the community. So, in l.ouissille as in a dozen 
cities we have mentioned, private |Knver vs. public iwnscr Iiecamc the 
dominant issue. Wyatt figured out that, if Louisville lias and F.lectric 
were municipallv osvned. the advantage to llu‘ rate jias'cr and tax|iaycr 
would be roughly tsventv thousand dollars per day or almost one thou¬ 
sand dollars per hour. The original proposal for mnniciiial ownership 
was first made bv the board of aldermen on a nonpartisan lasts, but it 
was bitterly fought later by the Republicans; during the last two years 
of his term, Wvatt was constantly at loggerheads with a new lioard with 
a strong Republican majority. 

Wyatt came into ofike with a twclvc-ixiinl program; all Itave been 
carried out. To go into them in detail is lieyond the province of this 
chapter. Suffice it to .say that they included a bond i.ssue for a flood wall 
(to prevent recurrence of such a catastrophe as the Louisville flood of 
1937), reduction in the streetcar fare, consolidation of city and county 
health’and public service agencies (thus avoiding wasteful duplication), 
and equalization of salaries of Negro and white schoolteachers. Wyatt 
cheerfully worked founecn to sixteen hours a day. intermittently making 
direct reports to the people via radio, reiiorts which are a model of their 
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kind, and—an unorthodox touch—during all four years was never on 
time to an appointment. 

I asked Wyatt once what had led him into public life. He could easily 
earn ten times his salary in private practice, and most of his savings 
have been spent. He answered that, living in Louisville, he became 
conscience stricken every time a new mayor was elected; he would say 
to himself, ‘‘They aren’t doing the job writ enough! I'd like to have a 
khot at it myself." And he was profoundly irritated by the prevalent 
American assumption that politics, particularly municipal politics, were 
not "respectable” as a profession. He felt that any .American who sneered 
at politics per se was also sneering at democracy; and this he knew to 
be wrong. He wanted to get down to the level of the people themselves, 
and encourage their active participation in their own government; the 
failure to do this is the greatest misfortune in American public life. 

Kentucky Miscellany 

Kentucky is the state where a brother of John Keats was a bank 
director, and where ladies may enter the I’cndennis Club, the chief meet¬ 
ing place of tycoons, only by a side entrance; where the WCTU de¬ 
manded that Irathrobes be draped on show window models in low-cut 
bathing suits, and where Man o’War is worth five thousand dollars per 
time at stud; it is the state where the first enameled bathtub in history 
was manufactureil, where river towns like Covington give you a won¬ 
derful glimpse of sky’s-the-limit river life, and where roast opossum and 
raccoon are still great delicacies. 



Chapter 40 

The South: Problem Child of the Nation 


0 for a beaker full of the warm South! 

'-Jnhii Keats 

Ifright and fierce and fickle is the South 

— .'kltred la»rd Tennyson 


W E FACE now the Soiitli. The simplest over-all definition of this 
complicated and engaging area is that it consists of ten states tielow 
the Mason and Dixon's line—X’irginia, North Carolina, South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia, Florida. Alabama, Tennessee, Mississipiii, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. Underlying mo.st of it is the harassing pressure of the Negro 
problem. 

As we know well by now, and as is the case with every American 
region except New England, the regional “frontier" does not follow 
state lines with exactitude. The South, like the West, is a fluctuating 
entity; it spills over, St. Louis. Washington. D.C., and Ixiuisvillc arc 
almost as southern in some respects as .Atlanta; and Miami, the most 
southerly of important American cities from a geographical iioint of 
view, is about as “southern" as the Bronx. Indeed purists will object to 
almost any definition of the South, and refinements can lie listed ad 
infinitum. Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri often consider themselves 
“southern,” and indeed they are niarked by .some conspicuous stnithem 
characteristics; however, for purposes of this book, it is easier to call 
them border states. One conventional definition is that the South consists 
of the eleven confederate states that .seceded from the union; these are 
the ten 1 have listed above plus Texas But Texas is, as we shall see, 
too much of a world of its own to be included here, though east Texas 
is certainly more “southern” than eastern Tennessee. Another defini¬ 
tion is that, politically, the South consists of the seven poll tax states; 
similarly the "white primary” states make a unit. Andre Siegfried says 
in his America Comes of Age (p. 91) that the South "comprises Mary¬ 
land (southern section), Viriginia (eastern). North Carolina (eastern), 
Texas (eastern), Oklahoma (ea.stem), Missouri (southern), Kentucky 
(western) and Tennessee (western),” aside from the more obvious 
states; he excludes from the “South" the whole Allegheny area, cutting 
across four states, because there are so few Negroes in the Alleghenies. 
By this listing cmly seven states remain purely of the South—^South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas. 
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Gunnar Myrdal, in An American Dilemma (of this prodigious tome 
more anon) makes his definition hy applying the following criteria: 
secession in the Civil War; slave stales in i860; states that maintain 
laws prohibiting intermarriage between white and Negro; segregation 
in the schools; and Jim Crowism in iKith railways and local transporta¬ 
tion. He might easily have added another—cotton culture. Texas, 
Oklahoma, and even West A’irginia arc .southern by several of these 
criteria, though West \'irginia i.s by ino^t accepted classifications a north¬ 
eastern state. Maryland, Delaware, and Kentucky were slave states, 
hut they did not .secede; they still prohibit intermarriage and have Jim 
Crow laws, hut they grow no cotton. Missouri has segregation in educa¬ 
tion, hut no Jim Crow. 

The greatest authority of all from a regional point of view, Professor 
Howard W. Odum of the University of North Carolina, divides the 
entire United Slates into six big ri-gions, and he supplies a fantastic 
aniount of data to prove that there are only six—Northeast, Middle 
States, Northwest, Far Wc.st, Southeast, .Southwest, He puts Texas, 
Oklahoma. New Mexico and .Arizona into "Southwest," and in ".South¬ 
east" includes the ten slates I have nanied, plus Kentucky. Interestingly 
enough the Mississippi River i.s not the houndary between Southeast and 
Southwest, since .Arkansas and most of I.oiiisiana, lioth of which are 
indisputably southern stales, he west of it. 

To proceed and considering the South to be only ten states, wc may of 
course subdivide them further. Hy normal definition, the “upper" South 
consists of Ahrginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina: the “deep” South 
is Florida, Georgia, .Alabama, Mississippi, Imuisiana, .Arkansas, and 
South Carolina. I,et us keep the region as a whole in mind. It has, in any 
number of rcs|x:cts, a most remarkable homogeneity. The total area of the 
ten is 485,214 si|uarc miles, and the total [lopulalion about 26,500,000 
by 1944 estimates. Thus the South comprises roughly 16 per cent of the 
nation in area, and coiuains something over 19 (ler cent of its [leople. 
Of the total population about one-third is Negro. 

The region is extraordinarily homogeneous, yes; but there are also 
extraordinary sectional dificrenccs and distinctions. Once again we 
ob.serve the incomparable variety of .America. Of the ten slates ATucixia 
has the richest history, and it likes to think of itself as the most "superior” 
southern state, with somewhat dubious justification. A'irginia has a more 
diversified economy than most of its neighbors, and it is pulled almost 
as much toward AVashington, D C., as toward Richmond. 

North Carolina is in most re.spects the most progressive southern 
state. It has tobacco as a great staple crop, a considerable amount of 
industry, and a splendid university at Chapel Hill which is a kind of 
intellectual capital for the whole South. In contrast. South Carolina, a 
stubborn and rebellious entity with pronounced sectionalisms, is very 
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backward by most criteria. It is a curious kind of graveyard of various 
economies, having successively lived on indigo, turpentine, and rice, as 
well as cotton. Georgia is the crossroads of the South, “the State of the 
Angle,” where the north-south railways turn off toward the West. Its 
capital, Atlanta, has a great distribution trade; its former governor Ellis 
Arnall is the most considerable man of politics the South has produced 
in many years. In Fi.orida we find a totally different background; 
Florida is a special ca,se: a playground, a citrus grove, a cattle ranch all 
in one. It has a strong underlay of S[>anish culture, and it is the only 
southern state with an Indian problem. 

Alabama, a highly ingiortant state, with a sizable iron and steel indus¬ 
try at Birmingham, is in the process of political upheaval and economic 
fermentation. In Mississippi, “the worst American .stale," we will find 
Rankin, Bilbo, and the most discreditable statistics. Tennessee, a virile, 
lively, and strongly bifurcated state, is one of the most complex and 
fascinating in the entire union; it contains TV.\, the river culture of 
Memphis, Vanderbilt University, and Boss Crump, .^s to Loimsiana it 
is like Florida something quite special and distinct, largely because of its 
French and Creole liackground. ,Arkansas, a kind of inland Mis.sissippi, 
is probably the most untouched and unawakened (d all American states; 
the South is inclined to lie ashamed of it and .say.s that it lielongs more 
properly to the West, which it dcK-sn’t. 

It will he almost literally imixissihle for an outsider, whether a man 
from Mars, the moon, Moscow, or Jersey City to understand the South, 
if he does not accept as a concrete and contemporaneons living fact the 
cataclysm of the Civil War or, as it is usually called by die-hard 
Southerners, the War Between the Stales, together with what followed. 
Perhaps the four years of actual warfare were not quite so im|K)rtant as 
the aftermath. For instance—a minor but suggestive item—I happened 
to be in Richmond on an important anniversary of ApfKimattox; the 
event got no more than an inconspicuous few inches tucked far inside 
the newspapers. But nolxaly in the South ever forgets Reconstruc¬ 
tion. To this day the South has not recovered from Reconstruction. 
This was one of the most cruelly outrageous epitaxies in all the wanton¬ 
ness of history. Lincoln, had he lived, might have been able to make • 
generous peace. The peace that came was far from generous; and the 
roots of white supremacy, the Negro problem, and a dozen other 
inflamed and derivative issues, are all to be found in what occurred in 
Reconstruction days. The South lost a quarter of its adult male population 
during the war; the property loss is calculated at six billion dollars. Bad 
enou^! But what came after was much worse. The carpetbaggers began 
to arrive in about 1867, and in 1870 the isth amendment, which enfran¬ 
chised the Negroes, went into force. The South was divided into five 
districts, under rule of the United States (i.e. Northern) Army, and 
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white Southerners themselves, classified as re(>els, were not allowed to 
vote. 

If you read the history of those days you must inevitably be reminded 
of contemjwrary analogies: Atlanta in the 1870*5 must have startlingly 
resembled Budapest or Warsaw under tlie Nazis in the 1940’s. I do not 
mean to l)c invidious. But choj)j)ing up the South and ruling it by an 
absolute dictalorshij) of the military, while every kind of economic and 
social depredation was not f»nl\' alhuved Imt encouraged, is so strikingly 
like what is going on in (iermany at present tliat the imagination staggers. 
“The war,'* writes James Tru''Iow Adams, “left the South prostrate: 
Reconstruction left it maddened."* The period of Reconstruction lasted 
for varying j>eri(Kls in ditTerent southern states. Georgia was not finallv 
readmitted to the union until 1870, and federal troops were not with¬ 
drawn from Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina till 1877. 

One brief word alnuit secession as an instrument of policy. Compara¬ 
tively few ])eople in the Unile<l Stales, whellicr of tlic North or South, 
associate tlie idea of set'ession witli that of outright treason, strange as 
lliis may seem to a non-;\nicrican. On tlie whole secession was accepted 
as a fairly resjKTtahle jdienomenon, tluuigh course the North lamented 
it and fought it hilterly. But the New Kngland slates had several times 
talked of leaving the union, (»n different issues. The southern point of 
view ahoul this may take extreme forms. Plenty of Southerners 
like to argue that it was the North that seceiled. m»i themselves. The 
idea of an enveloping and overemhracing .\tnerican unity was seldom 
forgiitten. even in the fiercest days of warfare;’ this is one reason why 
Southerners today swk to avoid siicli terminolog\’ as the "Civil \\’ar," 
hate to Ih‘ called reUds. and insist (*n such eujdienusms as "War Between 
the Slates." 'l‘he official American name for the war is, incidentally, "War 
of the Relwllion." 

Red clay roads curving around unkemj)t hills and time passing slowly; 
lazy drawling accents and jiin (.Vow water taps; brides marrying in the 
evening and the drooping of moss; moldy lawns and crinolines and 
broken-down greasy shacks near the railway tracks; names like Shiloh 
and Chickamauga; aftern(X)ns hot as cotton—these are familiar stigmata 
of the South. Tltey are jxirt of what might he called the Magnolia Myth. 
But the South is more than just hot biscuits I must add, however, that 
I did actually meet one antediluvian colonel who, rocking on the soft 
rotting l>oards of a sagging lack jiorch. gave me a mint julep mixed by 
someone who was obviously Uncle Remus himself, while we stared 
straight at a grove of magnolias blatantly in bloom. But if we are to apply 
sandpaper and emery to much of the so-called “romance" of the South, 

* R^c of Amerka. p. 286. 

*Onc little-known fact is that three of Lincoln’s brotl>ers-in-law were killed fight¬ 
ing with the 5 ^Mith; two half-sisters-in-law were married to southern officers. See 
The Vniieii Siatt's of Anneri^a, by R. B. Mowat, London, 1938. 
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we must operate similarly witli the realities; the (lehiiiikitip should go 
both ways. The South is no longer full of clegtintly fainting ladies—if it 
ever was. On the other hand the .South is not Omaha or I’lttsliurgh. 
The South contains some wondcrfull\ courageous and emauci|)ateel 
liberals, as we shall see. On the other hand it does induhitahlv contain 
Mister Bilbo. 

Great commotion came to the region recentle when the Kichmond 
Times Dispatch iirinted a brief editorial alHnit that distinguished con 
temporary southerner Senator C lagliorn: 

CLAr.llORN, nil- Ii|.\ir looiloKN 

For years, yes. decades, we ve been kallling to bring some measure 
of rationality into the fried-cliukeii-wateriiieloii-nianimy-nuignolia- 
moonbglit-niockiiig-bird-iiiooii-|iine-(Tooii seliool of tiinikiiig on 
Southern prolileiiis, and now we've run up against the toughest 
proposition yet. W'e refer, of course, to that boinbastic huiiililing, 
brou-ha-ha of the air waves, .'senator I’eauregard t'l.aghorn, “from 
the deep .South, that is." . . , 

I'his aiiiazing character on the .'siiiiday evening Fred .Allen program 
must have given niillions in the North and West the notion that 
.southern Senators spend their time in tiiaking fiighttiil puns, and 
hellowing “That’s a joke, son!" and in such professionally southern 
deliverances as: "Wlien in .New York ah only dance at the Colton 
Club. The only dance ah do is the \'iiginia reel. The onl\ train ah 
ride is the Chattanooga Choo-( boo. When ;ih pass Cirant's tomb 
ah shut both eyes. .Ah never go to the A’ankee .‘stadnim' Ah won’t 
even go to the Polo Grounds unless a sonlhptiw’s jaulitn’.” 

We ".southrons" have been kept sufliciciitly busy asserting to our 
northern friends that we aren't all inoroiis and degenerates li la 
Tobacco Road, or hanjo-pickmg niaiiiniv-singers. a la Al Jol.son, 
but now we have to go around protesting that we aren't all raucous 
nitwits and foghorns like Senator Clagliorn, “from the South, that 
is." Gad! 

I suspect that my friend X'irginius Dabney wrote this skit, liut I'm not 
sure. At any rate Mr. Dabney was obliged to rc|H)rt later in the New 
'York Times that his [lajK-r had licen swaniiH-d with protests, e.sjtecially 
when a chauvinistic southern congressman caused the oflcnding editorial 
to be inserted in the Congressianal Record. Mr, Dabney stuck to hig 
point, but he did handsomely admit that Cbagliorn brought in plenty of 
laughs, for instance when be said. “In college ah was voted the mOTber 
of the senior class most likely to secede and ah was graduated magnolia 
cum laude." (New York Times, May 4, 1946.) 

The South. I once heard it put, is full of jicople whose only profession 
is to be southerners. Once or twice, traveling from town to town, I felt 
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Daniels, who has l)een inextricably conjoined with the life of North Caro¬ 
lina for fifty years. Mr. Daniels’ father was a ship's carpenter in Rhode 
Island. He helped build the Merriiiuu. He died of blood poisoning when, 
after a wound, he refused to have his arm amputated, since this would 
have meant that he could no longer work at his trade. So his widow went 
to Wilson, North Carolina, where she became the postmistress, and so 
supported—and sent to the university—her three sons. 

(3) Intervention and the martial .spirit. The South was, as everybody 
knows, the part of the nation lliat from the beginning and most vividly 
took the allied side in both WorM M'ar I and World War 11 . This 
phenomenon, which we shall elalinrate upon when we come to Texas, 
has deep and legitimate natural origins. Several southern slates have 
military records which even rival that of Te.x.as. For instance in 1940-41, 
according to the well known Birmingham journalist John Temple 
Graves,® the proportion of volunteer enlistments to induction under 
selective service was 49,8 per cent for the nation as a whole; the corre¬ 
sponding figure was 85.3 for South Carolina. 92 (1 per cent for Georgia, 
t^.6 per cent for Texas, and tiot les.s than 123.4 per cent for Kentucky. 
In October 1941, by terms of the Gallup jkiH. 88 per cent of Southerners 
thought that it was more iinjiortant to heat Germany than to keep out of 
the war, as agaitist a national average of -o per cent. Mr. Graves has 
an interesting chajiter wherein he asks various southern specialists 
of great renown how they account for such striking figures. One factor 
is obviously the Anglo-Saxon origin of mo'-t Southerners, .\nothcr (this 
we shall also see in Texas'), is that southern economy is based on the 
export of raw materials, chiefly cotton and tobacco, of which Europe in 
general and England in particular have been immemorially important 
customers. Still another is the peculiar and ineffaceable persistence of the 
martial tradition, the fighting impulse. The South has always been fond 
of military heroes, and it has produced generals by the carload, from 
Andrew to Stonewall Jackson. General George C. Marshall is by resi¬ 
dence a \’irginian—and iticidcntallv the \’irginia Military Institute at 
Lexington has an imprtance in the training of .Vmerican officers second 
only to that of West Point—and General Douglas Mac.\rthur was born 
in Arkansas. But read the first chapter of Mr, Graves’ book. It is an 
illuminating anthology'. For instance Mark Flthridge, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, gave as his reason for southern militancy 
that “we know better than anybody else that war settles questions,” and 
Professor Odum replied that “the South has been iinaded so often . . . 
by thousands of reformers and accusers that it is automatically prepared 
to defend itself.” 

Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, the eminent biographer of General 
Robert E. Lee and his lientenants, told me a nuggety little anecdote per- 

*See Tk* Fighting South, published by Putnam, New York, Chapter I. 
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taining to the Army maneuvers held in I^uisiana in 1941. A larmer 
asked a visiting northern newspaijcrman what all the excitement was 
about. “Were training,” the news]ia]K‘rman replied. “For what?” “We 
think we may be getting into this liurnpean war.” “1 thought so! licen 
thinkin’ so for a good long time. But one thing Iwthcrs us down here. 
Do you reckon that when we do gel in, yon Yankees are goin’ to help us 
any ?”* 

Another point worth making is that just as the .South is vchetnently 
pro-Brkish, in peace as well as iti war, so it is :it the inotnetit vehemently 
anti-Russian, Nowhere else iti the country e.scept in Githolic Irish 
groups such as those in BostiPti, did 1 tiiid such helhgerenl and effer¬ 
vescent anti-Rus.sian sentitnent. 

(4) Poverty. This is a most salictit and fiervasive iletn. The South 
is by all odds the poorc.st region iti the nation; for instance the average 
income per capita iti ten sonthern .stales was $71(1 in 1044, as against 
$1,284 in New England, $1,459 on the West coast, and $1,117 for the 
country at large. In almost every species of coiueivahle statistic having 
to do with wealth, the South is at the iHiltoni. Professor ( hluiii, in his 
massive Southern Reffiuns,'’ prints a niuiiiticeiit galaxy of charts and 
maps; in map after map after map, drawn to illustrate various economic 
indices, the South appears as a solid hloc ranking lowest in the nation. 
This hloc, in some maps colored white, in .some hlack, hut always demon¬ 
strating the South’s deficiencies, is preiisely eoteriiiinons with similar 
maps showing the extent of cotton culture, the percentage of white 
natiie stock, and the heaviest concentration of Negroes. Professor 
Odum uses hundreds of criteria; among literally do/ens of categories in 
which the South is lowest in the country arc [wr capita hank resources, 
per capita savings deposits, wages jkt wage earner, value of pnxluct per 
wage earner, number of automolnles (Florida cxcejited). gross agricul¬ 
tural income, average value of land, anioitiit of life insurance in force 
(Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico join the .South here), numlier of 
families per radio (not, as it might he in the North, niimhef of radios 
per family), percentage of farms with tele|)hones, taxable property per 
capita, estimated true wealth jier inhahilant ( I exas is also included here), 
average value per farm of domestic animals, hor.sejxiwer available per 
worker, retail sales (Florida again excepted), and milk production. In 

‘This story also appears in Graves Ineidentally it was these Louisiana maneu- 
«rs that first brought General Eisenhower to the foreground. He was a lieutenant 
colonel then, and his work on the staff of one of the competing generals was so 
brilliant that he was pulled forward to Marshall’s iiersonal attention. 

'Soulhmi Regions of the I'mlrit Slates, by Howard \V, Odum, published for 
the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council, University 
of North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill, igjft. This book is of the most stunning 
value. But I should perhaps point out that most of its vast plethora of statistics, of 
date 1930 and thereabouts, may be somewhat outmoded today. On the cUher hand 
nothing else has been assembled that even approaclies Odum’s work. 
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value of farm property per farm, Mississippi is the forty-eighth state, 
Arkansas forty-seventh, and Alabama forty-sixth. (Nevada first, Oili- 
fomia second, Iowa third.) fn percentage of farms having tractors, 
Mississippi is forty-eighth, Alabama forty-seventh, Arkansas forty-sixth. 
(North Dakota first. South Dakota second, Montana third.) In average 
annual wage per wage earner in all manufactures, the three lowest states 
are North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. Conversely, in percentage 
of families receiving unemployment relief from public funds (as of 1933), 
the three highest states were South Carolina, Florida, and West Vir¬ 
ginia. A final almost unWievable figure, not from Odum but from 
Dabney* and more up to date, is that eleven million Southerners have 
annual cash incomes of $250 or below. 

From statistics like these we may derive much ancillary matter. One 
item is that, as in the We.st, most of the bright young men get out, if 
only because the simple circumstances of earning a living are so onerous. 
Erosion of the southern soil is an impf)rtant problem, as we shall see; 
so is the erosion in human beings. A .second item would have to do with 
a complex mass of intellectual dilemmas. Why is the South so flame 
headed, obdurate, and irrational so often? Because, if I may paraphrase 
David L. Cohn in a recent article in the Allantir Monthly, it hasn't the 
means to afford the golden mean. 

(5) At this juncture a word about agriculture is essential, though we 
shall mention cotton in a separate section later. Overwhelmingly the 
South is rural. We arc far away now from the thickets of great cities in 
the Middle West. In fact, the whole South has only three cities over 
300,000 in population by the 1940 census, and one of the Odum charts 
shows that only 29.8 [ter cent of Southerners live in urban areas, as 
against a figure of 67.2 for the far West and 74.4 for the northeastern 
states. Southern agriculture is a good deal more diversified than most 
people think—consider for instance peaches, melons, citrus, peanuts— 
but cotton and tobacco are still the two great staple crops. Now both 
these crops, it happens, cause extremely heavy loss to soil. We have 
bdked almost endlessly of soil erosion in this l)Ook, it would seem, and we 
know well how dangerous a problem it is in the West, But erosion in the 
South is incomparably more dangerous. Fully half of all the eroded 
land in the nation is in the southern states, and loss to the soil is calcu¬ 
lated at something like 300 million dollars per year significantly enough 
the poverty-smitten South, which is such a laggard in so many statistics, 
leads the country in the amount of fertilizer it has to buy. Former Gov¬ 
ernor Amall of Georgia has cogently pointed out that the average south- 

*M<m thd Potomac, by Virgdiiius Dabney, p. apt. 

’The fifure 300 million dollars is from Fortum, “Tbe Industrial Sooth,” Novem¬ 
ber, igA p. 49. The Amall calculations are from the Athntk Monthly, “The 
So^m Frontier,” September, 1946. 
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em farmer pays $2.71 per year for fertilizer (making the total fertilizer 
bill a staggering 160 million dollars), and loses $9.00 worth per yeai of 
exactly the same substances he is putting in—potash, phosphate, nitrogen 
derivatives, and the like. 

One encouraging new sign has been a swing to cattle. Under cotton 
culture, the numl)cr of work days per year is comparatively small; about 
180 days out of 365 grows a cotton crop. So the average cotton worker 
is idle half the year; no wonder living standards are so pitiably low. 
The problem has been one of diversification not only from the jxtint of 
view of soil, but of soul: to give more men more kinds of work. Live¬ 
stock provides a possible solution, inasmuch as cattle require plenty of at¬ 
tention, and except in those areas where erosion has niade the earth look 
as barren as the blank face of the moon, they can live on marginal land. 
At any rate cattle have become an energizing and lucrative southern in¬ 
dustry. Florida lives on cattle today almost as much as on citrus or even 
the’tourist trade and gambling; the figure may seem hard to Itelicve, but 
40 per cent of Georgia's present farm income derives from livestock, as 
against 32 per cent from cotton; Montgomery, .Alaliama, has become the 
cattle capital of the Southeast, and is a miniature Fort Worth; the eyes 
of men in Memphis glisten when they talk of Herefords, and some 
Tennessee cattle, of all things, won prizes last year in a Texas cattle show. 

There is poor land in the .South; there is land that is not even land, 
like the notorious area around Ducktown, near the Tenncssce-Gcorgia 
border, where nothing whatever remains but .savagely gutted and defiled 
dirty gullies; there is al.so the land of the Della, as rich as Ooesus. The 
Delta which, oddly enough, is not a delta, is the area adjacent to the 
Mississippi River between Memphis and Vicksburg; it is a region of 
large farming rather than small, and it is where the mechanical cotton 
picker is working one of the cardinal revolutions of our time. Nothing 
quite like the Delta exists in the nation except, perliaps. Central Valley 
in California, but Central Valley deixiiids for life on artificial rainfall, as 
we know. In the Delta the rain still comes from God and heaven. 

Almost all southern problems interlock; and the future of agriculture 
in the South is very closely wrapped up with the future of the Negro. 
Let more Negroes become small landowners, owning their own small 
farms, and the lot of both agriculture and the Negro will be improved. 

(6) This brings us to two phenomena famous in the South; the luck¬ 
less, miserable group of millions known as poor whites, and diare- 
croppers and tenant farmers. Poor whites live in the towns too of course, 
but it is in the rural districts that their gross poverty is most conspic¬ 
uous; the rural slums of the South are almost beyond doubt the most 
revolting in the nation. No one can define the term “poor white" with 
much precision; originally poor whites were the small landowners who 
did not own slaves or the frontiersmen who reached the mountain areas 
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and did not progress further; they do not live like most Negroes in 
segregated enclaves, but spread their poison through the whole com¬ 
munity ; they exist almost everywhere in the South, perhaps more con¬ 
spicuously in the Piedmont than in any other specific region; they are 
the whites who hate and fear the Negro most; many of them bear the 
most gallant and distinguished of old Scottish names; they are a living 
exemplar of a famous remark by Booker T. Washington, “The white 
man cannot keep the Negro in the ditch without silting down there with 
him." The kind of piquant sociological detail known to readers of 
William Faidkner still crops up in the news from day to day. While I 
was in Atlanta the papers printed a handsome little story alxiut nine 
si.sters, all of whom were prostitutes in the same room. Lillian Smith, 
the author of Strange I'ruit, told me in Clayton, (ieorgia, of a recent case 
in which a lahy died. The parents left it on the bed to rot. Thev were 
not rendered helpless by grief. They made no effort to bury the Ijody 
ttecause they sinqily didn't know any belter. 

The line between the sharecropper and the tenant farmer isn't always 
easy to draw. Both derive, in first analysis, from slavery and the planta¬ 
tion system that was for generations the chief hallmark of southern 
agriculture. .Always the area has had a substantial big landowner class, 
and also a very large eompletely landless clement, both white and black. 
The process arose whereby the owner of a sirable plantation, having 
more property than he him.self could till, let out part to a tenant, who 
then worked it: the owner as a rule contracted to siqiplv a house to the 
tenant, and the tenant on his side supplied tools, perhtips a team, and 
his own labor. But, the key to the system as it operates todav, the 
tenant does not pay rent for the use of this land ; what he pays is a share 
of the crop he grows. The usual Iiargain is that the tenant pays as rent 
one half of the cotton he himself grows, and about one third of the corn, 
if corn is fiart of the crop. This ratio may, however, varv according to 
locality and the price of the commodity. Of course this procedure is, 
from the point of view of the tenant, completely heathen, in that he 
provides Ixith tools and lalior and yet is jiermittcd to retain only one 
half (or some other variable proportion) of the rewards of his own 
endeavor. 

There arc other evils. The average tenant, holding the use of the 
land for a limited interval only, attempts to suck out of it all he can; 
operating under short-range tenure, he can eviscerate a property, ruin 
it utterly, with three or four successive cotton or tobacco crops. There 
is no incentive to scientific agriculture, no stimulus to soil conservation 
or rotation. Another factor is migrancy. Mo-st tenant farmers are con¬ 
tinually on the move. They proceed from property to property because 
nothing fixes them to the soil; hope (.since most arc miseraUy poor) 
sometimes spurs them on; sometimes they quarrel with the landlord 
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Usually contracts are made in the ncar-hy rural town on a Saturday 
night at the end of the year. A tenant Iiears of a new landowner in the 
next county. He goes to liim, saying, ‘T in tired of working for Mr. 
Tom. Any farm land 0]>en on your pro|>cny next year?” 1 'he new land¬ 
lord, if he wants a tenant, straightens things out with Mr. 'lorn, and 
makes the bargain. Then early in I’ehruary ihc new tenant moves over. 
Each move is calculated to cost about fitly <lollars. Some tenants move 
every year. It is an ex]-)cnsivc way to farm. 

In Chapter 30 above, quoting the opinions of a typical New Eng¬ 
land legislator, I said tliat lie knew that no ]K'asants exisit^l in the 
Lniled States. Perhaps my Xcw England legislator is wrong. He lias not 
met some black bcll^ shareentppers. 'J'bese, be nngbi find, are not merely 
peasants; they are peons. And at one time there were eight imlbon sliare- 
croppers in the South, most of them clustered in a wide senes <*f pools 
lying outside the Piedmont, and stretching—with interruptions- all the 
way from Xortli Carolina to east Texas. 1 'his is the shrunken core of 
what was once the slave area. A sharecropper difTers from a tenant 
fanner in that he has no tools, no teams, no stock. He lias, in fact, noth¬ 
ing wliatcvcT excejit liis own lahor. 'i'hus his hargaining power is less 
than tliat of the tenant farmer, and he gets as a rule less favored treat¬ 
ment. His house, hardly even a dila])idate(l sliack, may Ik* part of a 
de.serted hus, or almost literally a heaj) of packing crates; he has no 
cash, and has to live exclusively on credii ; often lie cannot educate his 
numerous children for the simi)le reascui that he cannot afford to buy 
them clothes decent enough to jiernm school aacndance. The tenant 
farmer is in a had enough situation; the phglit oi the .shareeroptier is a 
good deal worse, h'or one tiling, he gets a smaller share of the crop as 
a rule. For another, no matter liow' intolerable his circumstance.s. he 
can’t aflord to move; .sharccropiicrs in the strict sense arc seldom 
migratory. The only hope for a sharecropper, and it is a slim one, i.s that 
he may pull himself up tlie ladder one rung hy hecoming a tenant. Hut 
to do this he must be able to buy tiKils and a team. W hich is difficult 
considering that interest rates in his locality may run as high as 40 
[rer cent. 

(7) Out of poverty in the material domain arises inevitably poverty 
in education. I gave aliove .some feu- of f’rofessor Odum’s electrifying 
indices on economic factors, and similar chariings arc available in regard 
to schools. Using no fewer than 152 different indices, Odum finds that 
the South (including Tc.xas in most charts; is at the very Ixrttom of the 
nation, not only in the general amount of cx|)cnditure on public crluca- 
tion, but in such items as total enrollment in high schools, |)er capita 
expenditure on public day schools, length of the schtxil term^ and 
teachers’ pay. In percentage of white literac)’, South Carolina is the 
* Black in the sense of black soil, not Negro. 
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forty-eighth state, Louisiana the forty-seventh, New Mexico the forty- 
sixth, Mississippi the forty-fifth, Alatema the forty-fourth. An auxiliary 
item, not covered by Odum so far as I know, is textbooks; all over the 
South textbooks are a lively issue. Huey Long early in his career set 
out to provide textbooks for the children of l^uisiana jree ; this was a 
substantial contribution to his rise in power. In several southern states 
scandals over textlx)oks, free or otherwise, have made angry political 
crises, as we shall see. 

(8) Similarly in such matters as public health, the South is at the 
bottom of the heap. It is lowest in the nation in numl)er of hospital beds, 
and in physicians per unit of population; it is highest in maternal deaths 
in childbirth, infant mortality, and venereal disease.® As of selective 
service records, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida had up to 171.5 cases of syphilis per 1,000 of men examined. The 
corresponding rate in thirteen northern and western states was under 
fifteen. 

(9) We come now to the general rubric of culture, which overlaps 
some of the foregoing material. H. L. Mencken once wrote a famous 
essay, “Sahara of the Bozart,” in which he slaphappily throws at the 
South everything about the Boobus amcricanus he can think of; he 
began with the little jingle: 

Alas, for the South! Her books have grown fewer— 

She ne'er was much given to literature. 

Among Mr. Mencken's choicest remarks arc that the South is “an in¬ 
tellectual Gobi or l..apland,'' that its culture is like that of “Asia Minor, 
resigned to Armenians, Greeks, and wild swine,” and that “one could no 
more imagine a Lee or a Washington in the 'Virginia of today than one 
could imagine a Huxley in Nicaragua." But as to the lack of southern 
writers, Mr. Mencken might have to change his tune today. Consider 
Thomas Wolfe, Ellen Glasgow, Margaret Mitchell, Erskine Caldwell, 
William Faulkner, Eudora Welty, Roark Bradford, Allen Tate, Harnett 
T. Kane, Hamilton Basso, Julia Peterkin, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Lillian Smith, Josejihine Pinckney, to say nothing of Negroes like 
Richard Wright. 1 am not saying that all these writers are of the very 
first flight: I will say that contemporary American literature would be 
considerably the poorer without them. 

In some other fields, however, many of the Mencken strictures still 
i^ply. There are sixteen major symphony orchestras in the United 
States: not one is in the South. There is no southern philosopher of 
consequence. There is no southern theater worthy of the name, and there 
are comparatively few painters, sculptors, or other artists of talent, 

•The Soalhtn Patriol, May, 1045. 
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though some southern architects have considerable distinction. The 
South has become highly self-conscious about these lacunae in cultural 
fields, it might be added; for instance the Atlanta Journal, a lively and 
progressive paper, includes "a symphony orchestra, expanded art 
museums, and libraries" in the “Platform for Georgia” that apjtcars 
under its nta.sthead every day. North Carolina has the only orche.stra 
in the United States sitp[)ortcd by the state (it does not count among the 
majors), and Virginia has decided to set up a state theater. 

We must, finally, turn once more to Professor Odum's terrifying 
charts. In one passage he takes twenty-six widely differing cultural 
criteria, and finds that the South (Texas, West X'irginia, and Kentttcky 
included) is lowest in every one; in another, with no fewer than 130 
indices “selected to represent all aspects of culture from land use , . , 
to educational institutions,” he finds Mississiiipi to be the lowest state 
culturally, with .South Carolina next and Georgia and Arkansas closely 
following."* Take the single item of libraries. The south is lowest in 
the union in per cajtita ex|)enditure for public libraries, in per cent of 
population registered as library Ixirrowers, and in number of libraries 
of all kinds. 

(to) Religious factors. Just as the South is the region of Anglo- 
Saxon white stock in cxceUis it is also the region par excellence of 
militant protestantism. More than three-quarters of the jxipulatian of 
Arkansas, Mi.ssissippi, Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas arc cither 
Baptists or Methodists; in the other states the rate is over half. Six 
southern states, it is interesting to learn from Bryce, once excluded from 
public office any person who did not iK'lieve in the supreme licing; the 
whole area today, especially the Piedmont, is still the “Bible licit,” the 
“infant damnation belt,” and the “total immersion licit,” replete with 
Bible maratlions, revivalists, Gaelic fundamentalism, and a fierce re¬ 
tentive hostility to other creeds. This is the region where Al Smith 
was thought of as an agent of the Pojic, and where a young schoolmaster 
named Scopes, was, not so many years ago, tried and found guilty of 
the crime of teaching evolution in the hamlet of Dayton, Tennessee. 
Tennessee’s present junior senator, Tom Stewart, was incidentally the 
prosecuting attorney at this celebrated but now largely forgotten triaL 
And be it noted: the law forbidding evolution to be taught still stands 
on the books of the sovereign state of Tennc.ssee. 

A passage from the cross-examination of William Jennings Bryan 
is illuminating: 

Q, Do you claim that everything in the Bible should be literally 
interpreted ? 

''‘Soulhtnt Rtgiont, p. 565. Again tel m point o« that the utterly blank spaces 
on the Odom maiM are precisely coterminous with the areas of cotton cidture and 
lowest per capita income. 
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A. I believe that everything in the Bible should be accepted as it is 
given there. 

Q. 15 ut when you read that Jonah swallowed the whale—or that the 
whale swallowed Jonah—excuse me, plea.se, how do you literally 
interpret it? ... You believe that God made such a fish, and 
that it was big enough to swallow Jonah ? 

A. Yes, sir. Let me add. one miracle is as easy to telieve as another. 

Q. Perfectly easy to kdieve that Jonah swallowed the whale? 

A. If the Bible said so. 

Perhaps the reader who chances to ])ick up this took in Mukden or 
Tirana and who has never heard of Mr. Bryan may be reminded that 
he was the Democratic party’s most inijwrtant leader for a generation, 
and ran for the presidency of the United States three times. Also in 
his earlier days he was unquestionably a great man. 

An unusual ntimtor of southern papers carry a daily quotation from 
the Bible at the head of their editorial columns. .Among them are the 
Raleigh Nnes and Observer (the Daniels paj)cr). the Florida Tinies- 
Vninn, the Tampa Mornine/ Tribune, and the Nashville Banner. I make 
this observation as a matter of interest to the reader, not in a critical 
sense. 

The Methodists and Baptists in the deep South not only have, by and 
large, a yeasty suspicion of other religions; they can attack titeir own 
kind savagely. Politics gets mi.xed up in this. Dr. Iconic D. Newton, 
president of the Southern Ba|Jtist Convention and thus a man of no 
mean sutetance, returned from a visit to Russia recently and said that 
he had detected evidences there of a growing religious freedom (New 
York Times, August 25, i(Mf>). As a result, even though he attacked 
Communism as such. Dr, Newton was picketed when he spoke at the 
Atlanta nnmici|ial auditorium, and placards were borne, Is LoctE 
D. Newton SrxLtNG Commi sism to the U.S.A.? At atout the same 
time clubs were organized in Knoxville, Tennessee, to prevent a public 
appearance there of no less a personage than Dr. G, Bromley Oxnam, 
bishop of the Methodist church and former president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America." It was alleged that Bishop 
Oxnam, a great many years ago, had tolotiged to some mildly leftist 
political organization. 

Roman Catholics are a minority in most of the South (of course 
Louisville and New Orleans are heavily Catholic towns); the Celtic 
backwoodsmen resent them fiercely. There would appear to be three 
reasons for this aside from religion per se. First, most Catholics are 
wet. Second. Catholic children in the South have a fair chance of getting 
a better education than Protestant, since the quality of the public schools 

“ Lowell Mellett in the New York Post, August 27, 1946. 
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is generally so low. Third, Catholics by and large are more Iil)eral than 
Protestants in regard to Negroes, and they proselytize the black com¬ 
munities with vigor. Let us explore. Baptist and Methodist churches in 
the South operate, of course, under segregation; mo.st Negroes arc 
Baptist or Methodist but they have tlieir own separate church organiza¬ 
tions and cburclies. But any Negro may go into any Catholic church, 
and. though he may not he entluisiastically welcomed, he will not as a 
rule he rebuffed. Cailiolics do. Iiowcver, accept tlie segregation prin¬ 
ciple in their schools and hospitals, and they maintain many exclusively 
Negro cluirchcs. 

Jews play less of a rf»lc in southern life, on the wliole, llian in any 
other American region e.xcept the West. Some big department stores, 
particularly in Atlanta and Kiclimond. are jewislj owiuxl; a few 
rich plantation owners arc Jewish ( Bernard Mannes llantch of South 
Carolina for instance); some al>le journalists arc lews. Hnl by and 
large—let us repeat it (inccand for all—the South is I’rotestant, cif English 
stock, and al)ove all rural. Tlii.s does not mean tliat biting anti-Semitism 
does not exist. It does exist. It is tlie hallmark of the backward in the 
Soutii as everywhere else in the nalion. 11te Ku-Klnx Klan has, as 
everybody knows, three enemies—Negroes. Catliolics, Jews. 

(il) Prohibition. This is (tf cour.sc closelv associated with religious 
factors, and tlie South is technically the drie^t area in the country, the 
stronghold of the Anti-Sakum League and the Woman s Christian loin- 
perance Union. Partly, this is a result of a general Puritan inlierilance; 
the South is, or has been, fimdamcnlalist not onI\ almtil (jod and whisky 
but al>out card playing, dancing, and cigarettes; at one time Coca-Cola 
was forbidden Sunday sale in Kichmond. .Xnother aspect of the close 
association Ixitween drinking and religion is, as a wise lady once pointed 
out, that Catholics (and also some Protestant'' in the upfter echelons) 
use wine in celebration of llie Mass; tlie liackwoodsnien hate Catholid.sni, 
and hence hate wine too, with wliicli tliey associate the Catholic ritual. 

Everywhere I w'cnt in the Sf'Uth I asked why it was so dry, t^ally 
speaking, and I got a considerable variety of answers. One was that 
Southerners fear outbursts of drunkenness by Negrex-’s. Surely what this 
means is that they also fear outbursts of drunkenness by themselves. 
Lillian Smith, wiien I visited her school and camp in (ieorgia, had some 
pertinent remarks to make in this field. The Freudian hypothesis, she 
points out, provides a useful IckjI. TIk* South contains a great number of 
pronouncedly schizoid people; the whole region is a land of paranoia, 
full of the mentally sick: most Southerners feel a deep necessity to hate 
something, if necessary even themselves. Their hatred ( - fear) of alcohol 
is partly a reffection of Iwd conscience; the South fears that liquor will 
release its ow'n most dangerous inhibitions. Tlie Negro problem is in* 
cxtricably involved; so is the sexual problem, A Southerner will, per- 
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haps without expressing it consciously or concretely, work out an equa¬ 
tion something like the following; “We are not going to give up the 
Negro; therefore we must give up something else. V\'e will not give up 
fundamentalism, sex, white supremacy, or slavery; so we give up 
rationality instead." 

All this being mentioned, let me at once add something else, namely 
that “dry” as the South may be in some spots, it is also tbe hardest- 
drinking region I have ever seen in the world, and the area with the 
worst drinking habits by far. There are no tors permitted in most cities; 
hence, people drink by the private bottle, and a.s always hypocrisy begets 
disorderly behavior. Never in Port Said, Shanghai, or Marseilles 
have I seen the kind of drinking that goes on in Atlanta, Houston, or 
Memphis every Saturday night—with officers in uniform vomiting in 
hotel lobbies, sevcnteen-year-old girl.s .screaming with hysteria in public 
elevators, men and women of the country club category being carried 
bodily off the dance floor by disinterested waiters. 

Similarly in sexual affairs the South combines a heavy puritanical 
faqade with almo.st epochal lubricity. In one hotel, one of the he.st in the 
tuition, I found a printed manifesto, “Persons Entertaining X'isitors of 
Opposite Sex Must Notify Office to Prevent Possible Emtorrassment.” 
In another city, the most renowned of the local restaurants has a big 
sign on the door, unescorted ladies not admitted. 

(12) Coca-Cola. All through the South, socially and economically 
and even politically, Coca-Cola has an im|X)rtance hard for Northerners 
to appreciate: this drink is one of the few things that the South de¬ 
veloped of itself, and that the North hasn't taken over. Almost every¬ 
where below the Mason and Dixon's line the Coca-Cola dealer (or 
maybe the local cotton ginner) is the richest person in town; quite often 
one man fills both these posts, and he has .something of the position that 
the Ford agency proprietor once held in the North. O. Max Gardner, 
till recently under secretary of the treasury and one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of contemporary Southerners, has filled usefully many jobs; 
he was once governor of North Carolina, and the nearest thing to a boss 
that state ever had; he was for a time president of the Cotton Te.xtile 
Institute of the United States; also the fact that he was one of Coca- 
Cola's lawyers certainly didn't diminish his power and fame. Late in 1946 
Mr. Gardner was named ambassador to the Court of St. James's. 

(13) Crime and civil liberties. In both these categories the South is 
probably the darkest place in the nation. According to Dabney,“ six 
of the eleven major “centers of repression” in the United States as listed 
by the American Qvil Liberties Union are in the South—Harlan County 
in Kentucky, the area in Arkansas where the sharecroppers sought 
to organiae. New Orleans, Birmin^uuh, Tampa, and Atlanta—and as 

Bilm Ik* Polomae, pp. 128, ipa, 247. 
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to crime it leads every other area; even excluding lynchings, the murder 
rate from Kentucky through Texas (but not in the Virginias or North 
Carolina) is the highest in the land. Charlotte. North Carolina, was 
once known as the “murder capital" of .America; a savory touch is that 
it also calls itself “the greatest cliurchgoing town in the world, except 
Edinburgh.” This noteworthy and curious community contains about 
Itxt.ooo people and has 114 cliurches; it lias k-en legally dry (or forty 
years, and in 1940, sixteen of its forty-seveti murders took place on a 
single street corner. .As to more general figures \V. T. (. ash has some 
remarkable comparisons in his Mind oj the South. For instance in 103.'!. 
according to the FBI, the murder rate in certain sizable towns in the 
eleven cotifeilerate st,ates was *'3.23 per 100,000. The analogous rate for 
New England was 1.3. 

(14) W’e should add a brief note on weather. I thought I had seen 
some cataclysmic storms in Montana; but the noisiest weather I ever did 
encounter was in Alabama. I thought once that the roughest trip I had 
ever taken in an airplane, in several hundred thou.sand miles of flying, 
was across the Andes in Bolivia; but a recent trip near Miami made 
Bolivia seem dulcet. For a time, traveling in preparation for this kxik, I 
thought I had emerged with a splendid new generalization akiut the 
United States a.s a whole; that this is the country where the South is 
cold, the North hot. This was after I had come near to freezing to death 
in South Carolina and when I was broilitig at T04 degrees in Bismarck, 
North Dakota. Seriously of course the general lem[)eratene.ss and mild¬ 
ness of southern climate is an extremely important factor in economy and 
behavior. Most homes in the .South don’t, at least in theory, need central 
heating during the winter; if they did, the circumstances of life in a 
hundred areas would lie very different. W hy don't more jaxir Southerners 
move north, and thus allay their privation and discontent with the better 
wages of northern industry? A highway policeman near Montgomery, 
Alabama, gave me one answer; “Fni scareda coal weallia.” 

(15) Sjxirt. The South, like the West, is excluded from major league 
baseball, though teams in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and W'ashington, D.C., 
certainly impinge on the southern frontier. But as to football the South 
has tremendous teams. These, and this is true elsewhere in the nation, 
help to subsidize education, in that wealthy alumni give more money when 
the football scores are best. Among teams consider the formidable records 
of Duke, Alabama, Georgia Tech, Georgia. In 1945 the historic Army 
team, with Blanchard and Davis, won four places on Grantland Rice’s 
AU-Aroerican. But of the other seven four were from Texas or the South, 
and Blanchard is from South Carolina. 

(16) Economic factors aside from agriculture. The South has con- 
siderably more industry than most people give it credit for having. The 
list is virile—cotton shirts and sheets and towels in the Carolinai, 
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cigars in Tampa, chemicals and aluminum in the Tennessee valley, bath¬ 
tubs and agricultural machinery in Chattanooga, cigarettes in Durham 
and Kichmond, hiinlier in .Malania and Mississippi, bauxite in Arkansas, 
shipbuilding in C'irginia, petroleum in Louisiana, iron and steel in Bir¬ 
mingham. and Coca-Cola bottling almost everywhere, to say nothing of 
)xitential atomic by-products from Oak Ridge, I'ennessee. Most respon¬ 
sible Smithcrners Ixitli boiie for and fear further Industrial extension; they 
don't want any more slums like those in the Carolina milling towns. 
Wlat they would prefer as an ideal is develo]inient of small decentralized 
industries making use of southern resources at present only partly 
tap|>ed—stieh as iiiiea, six-eialized tipcs of tinilier like black walnut, 
pottery clays and so on. The South docs not want to industrialize a la 
New England; what it seeks is a lialancc between the present over¬ 
whelmingly rural economy and the growth of new industry in modest 
semiiirlxm units. 

Of course the war changed things vastly. .\s in the West, the federal 
govenimenl planted fahiilons amounts of new industry in loc.alities never 
industrialized iK'fore; eleven hilhon dollars went into southern installa¬ 
tions. Hut some Sontheriiers arc apt to in.ake acrid complaints in this 
general field. One is that the Defense I'lant ( orporatioii. for reasons best 
known to itself .and Jesse jonc.s, hut which were perfecllv legitimate, 
strongly favored Texas as against other stales in distrihiitiiig new indus¬ 
try. Mark huhridge''' has calculated that Texas got 31 jicr cent of the 
total war iiivcstiiienl, though hoth North Carolina and Georgia out¬ 
ranked it in prewar industrial employment. ()n a per capita basis Texas 
got $103.37 III new industry, Keiituckv $liti..t 3 . .Mahama $-7.12, Georgia 
$1.44, and Mississippi 8ir. Many of the new southern war plants were, 
after the war. forced to .shut down. There was no possiliilitv of reconver¬ 
sion. and this Kki is .something that the South laments, though there is 
very little that anyliody can do aUuit it. 

Another standard and general grievance is freight rates; for the Ixack- 
grouiul of this the reader is referred Ixick to Chapter to. since the situa¬ 
tion in the .'south exactly parallels that of the West, excqit that, if pos¬ 
sible, discrimination is more severe. Merchandisers in .Xrkansas, 1 heard, 
operate under what is in effect a penalty of 75 per cent; I even 
heard that to ship a ga.sohne engine from Little Rextk, sav, to 
Qiicago, costs fifty dollars more than to ship the same engine 
from Chicago to Little Rock. Other figures, like those 1 gave in Chap¬ 
ter to, are equally remarkable. For instance if a textile mill in Macon. 
Georgia, and one in Philadelphia both shiji goods to a point in the Middle 
West an identical numlier of miles away, the freight charges from Macon 
will be 39 |ier cent greater. The South resents the manifest injustice of 

In a speech to the Georgia .hcademy of Political and Social Science, February 
•6. 11 ) 45 - 
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this; also it resents (like the West) the aspect of "douhle squeeic"; for 
instance it has to pay a stiflF differential in shippinp out its own raw 
materials, and then must pay a further stiff charpe when these raw 
materials are shipped back in the form of manufactured pfsids. It was, ns 
we know, former Governor Arnall of Gcorpia who first catapulted this 
vexing matter to national attention But perhaps the chief interest in 
Arnall’s celebrated suit was not so much that he hroupht up the freight 
rates question as such, hut that he set a jtreeedent wherehv an American 
state was permitted to plead as an aggrieved parly against a private 
monopoly. 

Finally, like the West, the South has einnplaints in the realm of 
ahsenice ownership and "cofipnial economy." The great Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company in Birmingham, .\lahama, is a subsidiary 
of United .States Steel, and several of the chief iililitv and private power 
companies link up with holding companies in New ^'ork. .About one- 
third the total mmiber of cotton spindles in the .'south ( iS.HXi.ixxi) arc 
owned in the North, and more are being transferred to northern control 
month hy month. One of the largest cotton plantations in the worlil, in 
the Mississippi delta near Greenville, is British controlled. Mark Eth¬ 
ridge in the speech cited above asserts that "Ss |ier cent of Georgia” is 
owned hy people outside and that 50 per cent of money on de]Hisit in 
Georgia hanks is northern During the depression, 1 heard in .Atlanta, 
when thousands upon thousands of small farms were foreclo.sed, at 
least half the land in the st.ate came under ownershiji by northern insur¬ 
ance companies. Why didn't .soullwrii insurance companies enter into 
this? Because they were not large enough to lend money on such a scale. 

(ly) laiUir. Inescapably conjoined iMih this is the Negro question. 
Lalmr in the .South coiisisteil first of white indentured servants; it took 
them seven years to |iay for their passage to .America, whereupon their 
owners turned them loose: as a rule they were given an ax and a pair of 
jeans, and they pushed behind the coastal |ilantations and harked farms 
out of the .Allegheny wilderness. Second came the slaves. Tlitrd came 
developments that followed invention of the cotton gin, .As cotton pro¬ 
duction thus liecamc "mechanized," and as big plantation owners, 
employing slaves, reached out for more and more land, the original whites 
became displaced. Some, as we know, went west. .A giKnl many, however, 
stayed; many of these went into the towns and constitute, by and large, 
the origin of the white mill-working class torlay. The first big industry 
was textiles, and labor in the textile mills is still overwhelmingly white 
and violently Negrophobc. It tiecame established that work in a mill was 
a white man's business; a mill such as that at F?nca, North Carolina, mak¬ 
ing rayon, is still 97 per cent white. Negro lalxir went into different types 
of industry; for instance the fertilizer plant at Henderson, North Caro¬ 
lina, is 95 per cent black. 
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Another point is the extreme dearth in the South of trained and skilled 
craft workmen. Before emancipation, if a slave owner wanted an iron 
balustrade wrought, say, he trained a dave to the job, which was less 
expensive than hiring a white craftsman. But when slavery ended, this 
procedure necessarily died out; emancipation put a premium on the 
exercise of skills by whites for a time, and the great majority of Negroes 
turned to agriculture. But then the whites got lazy, and many forgot their 
s(>cciali7.ed aptitudes. Meantime, in another swing of the pendulum, many 
Negroes returned to industry in the towns when their land wore out. 
As a general rc.sult of all of this, the great body of southern labor 
today is the least skilled in the civilized world, and its wages are the 
lowest.'* 

No one can understand the present labor situation in the South with¬ 
out some appreciation of this background. In the Alabama coal mines the 
United Mine Workers accepted white and Negro memliers both, and this 
precedent was followed when iron and steel wore organized at Birming¬ 
ham. This provokeil hitter resistance atid animosity on the part of the 
companies, and cs|)ecially of their white foremen; presently the com¬ 
panies, to break the lack of the unions, began to encourage racial rifts. 
Nevertheless the CIO endor.sed mixed unions, desjute obvious dangers 
and emlarrassmetits, from the lieginning, and many Cl(’) unions—for 
instance in cotton-seed oil, |x.'amit iinx-essing, some furnittire plants, and 
shipbuilding—-are mixed to this <lay. The majority of AF of L unions are 
on the contrary white. Textiles are the biggest southern industry; textile 
lalwr is overwhelmingly white; this is why the .M' of I, has led the CIO 
in the unionization of textiles by five to one, and it is the chief handicap 
against the CIO in its present drive to organize the South. 

The organization and procixlurc of a mixed union are curious. A white 
is usually president, a Negro vice president; a white is secretary-treas¬ 
urer, and a Negro is the chaplain; tlie jmsts alternate right down the line, 
to "inner” and "outer” guards. As a rule most partici|iation by Negroes 
in union activity is in the local, and meetings of locals, even in the CIO, 
are semisegregated; that is, Negroes sit on one side of the aisle, whites 
on the other. There is very little, if any, mixed social participation, and 
no fraternization after the meeting is over. The white chairman will 
seldom call a Negro member "Mister"; he uses the euphemism “Brother” 
instead. ,\t a recent Atlanta meeting, a speaker addressed a Negro as 
“Mister” by mistake, and simply added, “1 mean Brother.” Tltere were 
no protests one way or the other. Despite this type of equivocation, the 
CIO system has done a good deal for racial harmony. People in analogous 
jobs come to trust one another; simple acquaintance on the business level 

“For much of this material and for some prccedini; passages I am indebted to 
George S. Mitchell, for nianj- years an official of the Farm Security .^dministratica 
and later regional director of the Political Action Committee in Atlanta. 
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of union activity makes for friendlier relations. .At any rate the CIO 
intends firmly to abide by its policy of no di.scrimination. and to maintain 
and encourage mixed unions in every direction possible. 

At least three southern states have recently pas.sed dra.stic antinnion 
legislation: one reason for this is re.sentment by the ruling whites against 
the CIO, because it has tended to break down .segregation to an extent. 
The CIO is nice to “niggers"; hence down with it! .Also of course white 
supremacy addicts know well that the CTO is a powerful influence 
furthering the right of Negroes to vote: it persistently propagandi/es on 
such questions as the poll tax and white primaries. .At best, the white 
rulers of the South bate lalxir unions. When labor unions start mixing 
up in political and racial affairs, they are twice accursed. 

For all the.se reasons atid several others, tlie CK ) effort to increase its 
power in the South, which began as a major campaign in the spring of 
1946. proceeded slowly. A’an .A. P.ittner. leader of the drive, with fottr 
hundred orgatiizers in twelve states, set about to ;ic(|uire one million new 
members: the cost of the project was estimated at a million dollars. The 
movement was at any rate successful enough to iiroinpt an immediate 
counter drive by the AF of I,. 

(18) Suppose we conclude now on a different note, fsomebow we 
must take the curse off those earlier stati.stics. tlieir aroma of clamor and 
des|iair. Consider the quality of charm. De.spite everuhing. the .South 
proliablv Ic.'ids the nation in this rcs|iect. Life doesn’t move too fast, and 
people take more time to live. I know few things in the nation more 
delightful than the plantations outside Charleston, or re.staurants in New 
Orleans nndernealli their ancient iron balconies, or the way the iilacid 
roads in North Carolina hxik painted by Cezanne. 


Polilics Soullurn Slyh' 

Ttie South, ttic jitKir South! 

-“Last words of Jotm C. Cathoun 

Famously the South is the land of demagogues, of cumtilu.s-cloudy 
politicians who emit wads of opa(|uc cotton wikjI every time they open 
their mouths. Think Itack a little, to the time when men now mostly 
forgotten were household names—“Cotton Ed" Smith of South Carolina, 
who was probably the worst senator who ever lived, no mean honor; 
Tom Watson of Georgia and Tom Heflin of Alabama, one of the most 
fanatic reactionaries in American history, especially about things reli¬ 
gious: John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, Cole L. Blease of South 
Carolina, one of the typical “spittoon senators," and of course Huey 
Long of Louisiana. 

Also the South contains men of politics not demagogues, but of dwarf- 
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like character and an intelligence positively wizened. There are do-nothing 
governors in the South today who are little more than nimble ferrets; 
some have about as much spine as an Eskimo pie. Sprinkled through the 
South arc soapy miscreants who want a war with Russia for the fun of it, 
and irresponsible wretched politicians who talk about “Communists" 
exactly in the accents of the late Dr. Goebbels fifteen years ago, who 
invent a myth in order to have excuse for demolishing not merely the 
myth but such realities as ciyil liberties. 

But—the point is important—the South has a good many first<lass 
liberals too. The notion tliat the area is a debauched hinterland occupied 
exclusively by reactionaries is as tar from the truth as the notion that 
everjthing above the Mason and Dixon's line is progressive. Jonathan 
Daniels once asserted in conversation that the South is in fact the most 
radical area in the United States. There is hyperbole in this statement 
of course; ahso there is truth, and much of the South is foaming today 
with a progressive crisis. Consider some southern liberals. The region 
lias senators like Spessard Holland of Florida, John J. Sparkman of 
Alabama, young Bill Fulbright of Arkansas, Lister Hill of .Alabama, who 
might well l)e considered to be as good a liberal as any man ever sent to 
Washington by any state, Alljcn Barkley of Kentucky, and particularly 
Oaude Pepi^r of Florida. The South contains congressmen like Priest, 
Kefauver, Folger, administrators like David Lilienthal, university presi¬ 
dents like Frank Graham. .Supreme Court justices like Hugo Black, 
mayors like de Lcsseps S. Morrison of New Orleans, and a circle of 
useful editors—Dabney and Ethridge whom I have named several times, 
Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution and the whole group that edits 
the Atlanta Journal, Jennings Perry, formerly of Nashville, and Hodding 
Carter, editor of the Greenville (Mississippi) Delta Democrat Times and 
the Greenwood Star, and author of The Winds oj Fear, one of the ablest 
progressives not merely in the South but in the nation. Consider too such 
an organization as the Southern Conference for Human Welfare in 
Nashville and the Southern Regional Council in Atlanta. The president 
of this latter is Professor Odum; one of its vice presidents is Carter 
Wesley of Houston, Texas (Negro); its executive director is Guy B. 
Johnson (white); his assistant is Professor Harold Trigg (Negro). 
The work of mixed organizations of this kind is of particular importance 
because a good many Southerners are what Westbrook Pegler once 
called "Jim Crow liberals”; that is they are "liberal” up to the frontier 
of the Negro problem, but not beyond. Bodies like the Southern Regional 
Council do what they can to destroy this line of demarcation. 

All this being said it should also be said that, so far as the national 
scene is concerned, the over-all impact of southern influence is conserva¬ 
tive in the extreme. Take Congress. That the representation of the Sooth 
IS largely reactionary is something we all know, but it is not so commonly 
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known that quite aside from its reactionary quality this representation is 
also very powerful—so much so that it may be fairly said that the south¬ 
ern bloc of Topf Democrats is the chief single factor in the United States 
militating against the progress of the nation as a whole. When this 
cohesive and impenetrable southern bloc votes against FEPC, for in¬ 
stance, it is not merely exercising a racial bias; it is exercising a direct 
dominance in basic national affairs. This it docs mainly by coalition with 
the Republicans. The New Republic printed a cliart on .September J3, 
1946, demonstrating the combined southern Democrat plus Republican 
vote on recent Senate issues. It was a Reiiublican-snuthern Democrat 
coalition that passed the Case antistrike bill, that defeated unemployment 
compensation and that killed minimnin wage legislation. A similar coali¬ 
tion in the House approved the bill to establish the permanent Wood- 
Rankin (ex-Dies) committee, and a bill to legalize s|ieculation on housing 
prices. Only 21 southern Democrats of 117 in Congress ■'consistently sup¬ 
ported the administration in .social legislation." 

Why did the South become Democratic in the fir.st place? How can it 
be both Demcxratic and reactionary at the same time? How can it vote 
for Roosevelt with one hand and liilho with the other? These questions 
comprise one of the great paradoxes of American life, and their roots go 
variously into history; everything from the Jeffersonian tradition to 
Andrew Jackson to the tariff to the Negro issue is involved. In the early 
days the southern Democrats were an .agrarian party representing that 
part of the nation which lived by exports abroad and hence wanted free 
trade. Came the Civil War and the Denuxtrats Ixvame the white man's 
party, in contradistinction to the northern Kepuhlicans who freed the 
slaves. This, in a convoluted way. produced a development in which the 
whole South became a kind of split iiersonality: on one set of issues it 
was liberal, and on the other conservative to the last hitter ditch. 

An exceptionally important factor in all this is that the South operates 
under the so-called one-jiarty system; practically all electoral decisions 
come, as everylxxly knows, in the primaries. Why, since the jiouthem 
Democrats comprise such disparate groups, do they not divide and make 
two parties? One answer is of cour.se that this would mean loss of patron¬ 
age and seniority. There is no real contest in many constituencies, no real 
opposition; hence the incumlient stays on in office for year after year. 
Why is the South so powerful in Congress? Why is the South so con¬ 
servative? Because the one-party sy.stem naturally serves to produce 
oldsters who hang on and al>ove all t)ccause it leads to seniority in com¬ 
mittees. There are forty-eight standing and seven select and special com¬ 
mittees in the House of Representatives. In the standing committees 
twenty-eight out of forty-eight cliairmen arc southern Democrats; in the 
select committees seven out of seven. 

One brief word about Republicans in the South. Tliey cannot control 
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any southern state; nevertheless they are by no means without specialized 
local power. No fewer than thirty-eight Tennessee counties are Repub¬ 
lican; so are seventeen North Carolina counties. The Republicans are 
by and large of three varieties: a pepiiering of bankers, manufacturers, 
merchants: the mountaineers, “Valley farmers," and backwoodsmen; 
and office holders. We .shall have more to say alrout Republicans in 
this third category when we come to Texas. After all, the federal 
administration in W'ashington controls a great numlter of appointments 
all over the nation, from judges to postma.sters; until Roosevelt, this 
had been Republican for twelve long years. Hence—though most are 
getting old now and the group has thinned out considerably—the South 
was filled with Republican office holders (federal). An auxiliary point is 
that, by terms of the .American electoral system, the Republican voter in 
Mississippi, say, is in effect disfranchised in national elections. His vote 
can never count for the presidency, Iiecause (under normal conditiotis) 
his state’s total electoral vote will always be Democratic. 

Another curious jiaradox is that the South, .so solidly Democratic, 
carries very little weight in a Democratic national convention. This is 
because the national party leadership knows that the South will vote 
Democratic anyway, no matter what happens (unless .M Smith is run¬ 
ning). and hence does not need to buy it off with big favors. Only one 
man txirn in the .South has been president of the United .States since the 
Civil W ar, W midrow Wilson. It is very rare for a southerner even to get 
the vice presidential nomination. The last one I can think of is Joe Robin¬ 
son of Arkansas, though Cactus Jack (darner is of course a Texan. 

That a great many .southern conservatives feared and detested Roose¬ 
velt and the New De.al is well known; there was a definite but abortive 
movement in 1044 to Imlt the ticket, for instance in .South Carolina; the 
idea was that a split vote might throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. Rut when election day came Roosevelt carried South 
Carolina by fifteen to one. People may have loathed him; but to vote 
against him meant cutting their own throats. (In Texas, however, the 
revolt, though unsuccessful, did become concrete and actual.) Roosevelt 
on his side attempted famously to purge some southern senators, like 
(Jeorge of Georgia; he too was unsuccessful. A final extraordinary point 
is that Roosevelt would have won in 1044, and also in his earlier cam¬ 
paigns, even if the solid fkmth lad voted solidly against him. The 
South, despite its hatred of the New I>al, gave tremendous majorities to 
Roosevelt; but on the basis of electoral college figures it had no respmi- 
aibility whatever for electing him. 
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